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ANNOUNCEMENT 


By  Bibb  Graves,  Governor 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I announce  the  publication  of  the  Alabama 
Historical  Quarterly,  a magazine  of  facts  about  the  State  from  its  first 
known  history.  The  magazine  will  be  edited  and  conducted  by  the 
Director  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
and  printed  as  other  public  documents. 

Much  of  our  history  lies  hidden  in  early  out-of-print  books  and 
much  in  unpublished  manuscripts.  More  still  awaits  the  labors  of  the 
historians  of  our  own  times.  Some  of  the  most  thrilling  and  picturesque 
incidents  already  published  need  re-stating  and  re-emphasizing  through 
modern  research  methods. 

In  old  attics  are  stored  trunks,  boxes  and  barrels  filled  with  diaries, 
letters  and  scrapbooks.  In  family  Bibles  are  records  that  should  be 
brought  to  light  and  preserved.  Individuals  have  materials  they  will  con- 
tribute for  general  information  through  patriotic  reasons. 

On  crumbling  marble  slabs  in  abandoned  burying  grounds  are  in- 
scriptions telling  the  story  of  the  migrations  of  our  pioneer  settlers  from 
the  older  states,  among  them  many  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  the  foun- 
ders of  the  State.  These  sacred  records  should  be  rescued  before  it  is  too 
late,  not  only  for  sentimental  reasons  and  for  genealogical  purposes,  but 
in  many  cases  to  establish  evidence  leading  to  the  inheritance  of  estates. 
In  the  Court  Houses  of  the  State  are  valuable  records  that  are  subject 
to  loss  by  fire,  deterioration  and  the  vandalism  of  relic  hunters.  To  pub- 
lish and  widely  distribute  this  data  will  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
Alabama  Historical  Quarterly. 

Alabama  has  given  birth  to  genius  in  the  fields  of  literature,  juris- 
prudence, science,  statesmanship,  invention,  the  professions,  the  humani- 
ties. The  stories  of  the  achievements  of  these  men  and  women  will  be 
told  through  the  pages  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  not  only 
to  meet  the  ends  of  history,  but  to  inspire  coming  generations  of  Ala- 
bamians to  be  worthy  of  their  inheritance. 

There  are  county  and  local  historical  societies  doing  painstaking 
research  work,  and  at  their  own  expense  marking  historical  sites ; 
learned  societies  laboriously  feeling  their  way  through  the  elusive  twi- 
light zone  of  unrecorded  history  with  the  hope  of  eventually  making 
valuable  discoveries ; isolated  students  longing  for  an  encouraging  con- 
tact with  like-minded  men,  and  all  of  these  without  an  adequate  medium 
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through  which  the  findings  of  their  researches  may  be  given  to  each 
other  and  to  the  world.  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  will  be  at 
the  service  of  these  students  as  far  as  its  limited  pages  will  admit. 

In  the  collections  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  are  manuscript  materials  of  the  first  historical  value.  These 
will  be  painstakingly  edited  and  published  through  this  medium.  Our 
military  archives  afford  many  heroic  chapters  yet  untold  and  these  will 
be  reviewed  by  specialists  and  their  findings  printed  here. 

By  the  perusal  of  the  pages  of  history  we  are  permitted  to  glimpse 
the  forgotten  dreams  of  the  men  who  have  built  the  noble  structure  we 
call  Our  State.  It  is  history  that  widens  the  boundaries  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  gives  vigor  to  our  patriotism.  It  affords  me,  therefore,  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  and  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  State,  to  authorize  the  publication  of  the  Alabama  Historical 
Quarterly.  I do  this  with  the  greatest  confidence  knowing  that  such  a 
publication  was  one  of  the  constructive  plans  for  the  Department’s  use- 
fulness laid  down  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  its  founder  and  for 
twenty  years  its  Director.  Dr.  Owen  was  a man  in  whose  mind  mingled 
the  purest  sentiments  of  patriotism  with  the  eminently  practical  in  exe- 
cution. I feel  doubly  confident  therefore  in  using  authority  that  has 
come  to  my  hands  in  bringing  to  pass  the  dream  of  one  who  saw  the 
vision  whole  and  was  called  to  his  reward  before  its  fulfillment. 


YELLOW-HAMMER 


From  “The  Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their  Music” 
by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 
Xew  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
The  plate  is  used  by  courtesy  and  permission  of  the 
author  and  the  publishers. 


ALABAMA  YELLOW  HAMMER 

By  Elizabeth  Winter  Watts 

Alabama  Yellow  Hammer! 

Miracle  of  Nature’s  art, 

Winging  into  earth’s  big  drama, 

How  you’ve  played  your  feathered  part ! 

Once  you  were  a gallant  pattern 
Of  a, soldier,  debonair; 

Now  you  are  a pompous  major 
With  a military  flair. 

Once  you  drummed  a daring  war  beat — 
Softly ! Spring  is  on  the  air — 

Now  your  “drum-drum,”  loudly  sweet, 
Lures  a Flicker  Lady  Fair. 

Once  a silver  mist,  at  dawning, 

Brushed  you  with  Confederate  grey; 
Could  it  be  that  bullets,  spawning, 
Polka-dotted  you  with  spray? 

There’s  a scrap  of  red  bandana 
(Memory  has  a subtle  way) 

And  perhaps  her  soft  mdndna1 
Chose  your  scarlet  scarf  one  day, 

Chose  your  wings  with  yellow  lining  . . . 
Could  they  be  forever  spread 
In  a golden  benediction 
Over  Alabama's  dead ! 

Alabama  Yellow  Hammer! 

Was  it  destiny  or  fate 

Marking  you  with  beauty,  glamour — - 

Fitting  you  to  name  a State? 

Ere  her  lovely  dream  was  ended, 

Nature  in  a fine  caprice, 

With  your  warring  colors,  blended 
A white  patch — the  pledge  of  peace. 

(1)  A Spanish  word  meaning  “to-morrow”  or  sometime  in  the  future, 
ma-nya-na. 


Pronounced 


THE  ALABAMIAN’S  CREED 


I believe  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  principles  upon 
which  its  government  is  founded.  I will  strive  to  be  a true  and 
upright  citizens,  hating  all  that  is  base  and  loving  all  that  is  good. 
I believe  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  my  State  against  all  enemies,  to 
honor  it,  to  obey  its  laws,  and  to  do  by  my  fellow  citizens  as  I 
would  have  them  do  by  me. 

I look  with  pride  upon  the  history  which  the  sons  of  Ala- 
bama have  written  by  their  heroic  deeds,  and  I will  endeavor  to 
live  so  that  my  State  will  be  proud  of  me.  I pledge  myself  this 
day  and  every  day  to  serve  Alabama,  to  help  make  it  a nobler, 
purer  and  manlier  State — a better  commonwealth  for  the  coming 
generations. 


WALTER  B.  JONES. 
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RICH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REMAINS  OF  THE  MOUND- 
BUILDERS  DISTINGUISH  ALABAMA  HISTORY 

THE  OLDEST  BECOMES  NEWEST  IN  INTEREST 
By  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  first  issue  of  The  Alabama  His- 
torical Quarterly  should  open  its  pages  with  a quite  new  phase  of  history 
connected  with  the  State’s  very  oldest  historical  remains — the  group 
of  pre-historic  mounds  at  Moundville.  These  mounds  are  located 
on  the  Warrior  River  at  the  juncture  of  the  county  lines  of  Hale 
and  Tuscaloosa,  twenty  in  number  still  remaining,  locations  of 
another  twenty  identified  and  eventually  to  be  restored.  The  fact 
that  these  monuments,  laboriously  constructed  by  the  mound- 
builders,  along  with  the  200  acres  of  land  on  which  they  stand, 
have  been  bought  from  the  property  owners  by  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  makes  up  the  newest 
and  most  important  piece  of  historical  “news”  of  the  moment. 
“Mound  Park,”  the  concrete  result  of  that  purchase,  is  now  at- 
tracting thousands  of  visitors  and  has  aroused  anew  the  interest 
of  archaeologists  all  over  the  world. 

While  the  presence  of  this  group  of  mounds  has  been  known 
since  the  invasion  of  the  white  race,  and  while  superficial  ex- 
cavations have  been  made  by  amateurs  who  left  no  records  and 
who  removed  such  items  as  they  found,  it  remained  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  to  make 
a scientific  exploration  of  the  mounds  at  what  was  once  called 
Carthage  but  now  Moundville. 

The  expedition  from  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia  was  led  by  Dr.  Clarence  B.  Moore1  and  consisted  of 
a group  of  scholars  who  made  a careful  record  of  their  investiga- 
tions and  who,  unfortunately  for  Alabama,  carried  away  to  enrich 
the  Museum  of  their  Academy,  several  boat  loads  of  pottery  and 
other  objects  made  of  shells,  stone,  copper  and  clay.  The  party 
came  to  Alabama  in  1905  and  returned  to  check  their  first  work 
and  to  complete  the  explorations  two  years  later. 

Dr.  Moore  and  his  associates  record  in  the  elaborate  report  of 
their  investigations  which  was  printed  with  numerous  illustrations 

O Dr.  Moore  has  given  the  Editor  permission  to  reproduce  illustrations, 
and  any  part  of  his  report  available  for  this  article. — Editor. 
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in  the  Journal  issued  by  the  institution  which  they  represented, 
that  no  European  objects  were  found  in  the  mounds  at  Moundville 
and  upon  that  evidence  stake  their  belief  that  these  earthworks 
antidated  the  known  history  of  the  region.  They  also  concluded 
that  the  mounds  were  used  as  a religious  center  by  the  inhabitants. 

While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Alabama  has  lost  the  objects 
that  were  found  at  Moundville,  except  for  the  scientific  methods 
used,  and  the  tireless  efforts  of  Dr.  Moore  and  his  party,  the  con- 
tents of  these  mounds  might  not  have  been  brought  forth  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  aboriginal  history,  certainly  not  for  many  years.  When 
the  dimensions  of  these  mounds  is  considered,  being  from  six  feet 
to  fifty-seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  larger  of  them  showing  a 
circumference  of  several  hundred  feet  at  the  base,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  realization  of  the  time  and  labor  required  to  build 
them.  It  must  have  taken  many  years  and  a vast  army  of  men  or 
women  to  carry  in  baskets  upon  their  shoulders  the  sand  and  clay 
they  dug  from  the  vicinity  to  erect  these  structures  that  have  re- 
mained for  untold  ages.  Upon  some  of  them  have  grown  huge  oak 
trees  whose  ages  must  go  back  into  the  centuries.  The  mounds 
probably  have  been  worn  away  somewhat  by  the  elements  in  the 
passing  of  these  centuries  but  even  now  they  constitute  an  awe- 
inspiring and  mysterious  monument  to  their  builders. 

Near  many  of  the  mounds  are  depressions  which  Dr.  Moore 
in  his  report  stated  were  formed  by  excavating  material  for  their 
building.  Some  contain  water,  others  drain  by  means  of  ditches. 
These  depressions  are  all  outside  the  circle  of  the  mounds  which 
were  built  according  to  some  fixed  plan. 

Certain  of  the  mounds  have  graded  ways,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, leading  to  their  summit.  Explorations  into  the  mounds  re- 
veal rich  treasures  buried  with  the  dead,  while  many  valuable  and 
beautiful  artifacts  have  been  found  on  the  plains  or  level  ground 
surrounding  the  mounds. 

Major  J.  W.  A.  Wright,  scholar  and  author,  claims  that  the  site 
of  the  mounds  at  Moundville  is  that  of  the  great  Indian  city  of  Ca- 
busto,  which  DeSoto  passed  through  in  1541. 

Law  Regulating  Explorations 

While  the  then  owners  of  the  land  on  which  the  Indian  mounds 
are  located  gave  their  permission  for  the  explorations  made  by  Dr. 
Moore  and  the  removal  of  the  objects  discovered  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  felt  by  patriotic  Ala- 
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bamians  that  the  loss  to  the  museums  of  Alabama  was  irreparable 
and  that  legal  steps  should  be  taken  to  regulate  further  explora- 
tions. The  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
the  official  historical  agency  of  the  State,  was  at  that  time  a rela- 
tively new  department,  but  Thomas  M.  Owen,  the  director,  realized 
that  the  ravages  made  upon  the  mounds  at  Moundville,  although 
done  in  behalf  of  science,  should  not  again  be  permitted.  Of 
course,  to  get  an  effective  law  passed  would  at  once  bring  the  State 
into  conflict  with  individual  property  owners.  This  difficulty  was 
realized,  but  nevertheless  Dr.  Owen  drafted  a regulatory  bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  A.  H.  Carmichael,  of  the  House,  and 
after  becoming  a law  was  approved  by  Governor  Charles  Hender- 
son. This  bill  is  as  follows : 

AN  ACT 

To  Provide  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Aboriginal  and  Other  An- 
tiquities, Mounds,  Earthworks,  Ancient  Forts  and  Graves  in 

the  State  of  Alabama. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama : 

1.  That  the  State  of  Alabama  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive 
right  and  privilege  of  exploring,  excavating  or  surveying,  through 
its  authorized  officers,  agents  or  employees,  all  aboriginal  and 
other  antiquities,  mounds,  earthworks,  ancient  or  historic  forts, 
and  burial  sites  within  the  State  of  Alabama,  subject  to  the  rights 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  such  antiquities  are  situated, 
for  agricultural,  domestic  or  industrial  purposes ; and  that  the 
ownership  of  the  State  is  hereby  expressly  declared  in  any  and  all 
objects  whatever  which  may  be  found  or  located  therein. 

2.  That  it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  not  a resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Alabama,  either  by  himself  personally,  or 
through  any  agent  or  employee,  or  for  any  one  else  acting  for  such 
person,  to  explore  or  excavate  any  of  the  remains  described  in 
section  one  hereof,  or  to  carry  or  to  send  away  from  the  State  any 
objects  which  may  be  discovered  therein,  or  which  may  be  taken 
therefrom,  or  found  in  the  vicinity  thereof. 

3.  That  no  explorations  or  excavations  shall  be  made  in  any 
of  such  remains  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land  first 
had  and  obtained,  and  without  such  work  is  done  in  such  way  as 
not  to  injure  any  crops,  houses  or  improvements  on  the  land  ad- 
jacent to  or  forming  a part  of  such  remains. 

4.  That  no  explorations  or  excavations  shall  be  made,  which 
will  destroy,  deface,  or  permanently  injure  such  remains;  and  that 
after  any  such  explorations  or  excavations,  they  shall  be  restored  to 
the  same  like  condition  as  before  such  explorations  or  excavations 
were  made. 
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5.  That  no  objects  taken  from  such  remains  shall  be  sold  or 
disposed  of  out  of  the  State,  but  when  removed  therefrom,  the  ob- 
jects so  gathered  shall  be  retained  in  State  custody,  and  either 
placed  in  the  collection  of  the  department  of  archives  and  history, 
or  in  the  museums  or  in  the  libraries  of  the  educational  or  other 
institutions  of  the  State,  or  they  may  be  exchanged  for  similar  or 
other  objects  from  other  states,  museums,  libraries,  or  individuals. 

6.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  September  29,  1915. 

Citation  to  this  law  by  the  present  director  of  the  department 
has  prevented  further  excursions  to  Alabama  pre-historic  remains 
both  by  Eastern  institutions  and  local  Indian  relic  “pot-hunters” 
for  outside  commercial  collectors. 

State  Park  Sought 

During  the  gubernatorial  administration  of  Wm.  W.  Brandon, 
a State  Park  Commission  was  promulgated  by  Executive  order  but 
when  the  Legislature  met  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  an 
official  State  Park  Commission  created  by  the  Legislature  difficul- 
ties were  encountered.  The  State  Forestry  Commission,  the  State 
Game  and  Fisheries  Commission,  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  the  Federal  forestry  reservation  in  Northern 
Alabama  and  various  other  departments  and  semi-official  organiza- 
tions, found  themselves  with  conflicting  interests.  For  that  reason 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  who  was 
attempting  to  bring  the  State  Park  Commission  to  pass  found  it 
advisable  to  drop  the  matter.  However,  realizing  that  the  State  had 
the  first  interest  in  the  preservation  of  its  aboriginal  remains  the 
Director  had  a bill  drawn  providing  for  the  purchase  from  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  the  land  on  which  the  Moundville  mounds  are  located. 
Although  the  bill  was  given  a committee  hearing  with  full  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  historical  value  of  these  mounds,  it  failed  to 
receive  a favorable  report.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture almost  three  years  passed  before  any  other  effort  was  made  to 
acquire  the  Indian  remains  at  Moundville.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Natural  History  Museum  of  the  Geological  Survey  became  actively 
interested  and  induced  several  patriotic  citizens  of  means  to  sub- 
scribe to  a fund  with  which  the  property  was  bought.  With  that 
purchase  these  mounds  passed  from  private  ownership  into  the 
possession  of  the  Alabama  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  is  located  at  the  University. 
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Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones,  Director  of  the  Alabama  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  led  in  the  successful  efforts  to  raise  the  money  and  to 
purchase  the  site.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Jones  and  his  official 
associates  to  develop  the  place  into  a park  which  has  already  been 
named  Mound  Park.  As  proof  of  the  public  interest  in  historical 
remains  as  soon  as  the  announcement  of  the  purchase  of  Mound- 
ville  was  made  in  the  press  thousands  of  visitors  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  visited  the  site. 

The  Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  made  some  ex- 
plorations since  its  purchase  of  the  property.  The  explorers  lo- 
cated and  removed  a number  of  artifacts.  The  exploration  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Holton,  Curator  of  the  Museum.  Among 
the  friends  of  the  museum  who  made  generous  contributions  for 
the  purchase  of  Mound  Park  were  Temple  Tutwiler,  Erskine  Ram- 
say, Bindley  C.  Morton  and  Col.  R.  A.  Mitchell. 

A fence  will  be  built  around  the  reservation  to  exclude  vandals 
and  curiosity  mongers.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Regents  of  the  Museum 
to  admit  visitors  under  proper  guidance  and  to  improve  a roadway 
through  the  property.  Dr.  R.  J.  Griffin,  of  Moundville,  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Mound  Park  Committee  and  associated  with  him  are 
Temple  Tutwiler,  of  Birmingham;  James  A.  Anderson,  of  Tusca- 
loosa, a member  of  the  Museum  staff,  and  Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones, 
State  Geologist. 

Archaeological  Discoveries 

It  was  the  belief  of  Dr.  Moore’s  party  that  Moundville  was  at  one 
time  an  important  religious  center  and  that  the  great  mounds  with- 
in the  circle  (which  are  too  large,  they  thought,  to  have  been  mere 
domiciliary,  or  home-sites)  were  connected  with  the  cults  held  sacred 
at  that  place. 

“Prominent  among  these  cults,”  Dr.  Moore  reported,  “pre- 
sumably, was  the  worship  of  the  sun.  We  know  from  Charlevoix, 
from  du  Pratz,  and  from  Chevalier  Tonti,  that  the  worship  of  the 
sun  still  obtained  in  their  time  in  regions  not  remote  from  Mound- 
ville, and  that  the  divinity  had  temples  and  priests,  and  that  sacred 
fire  perpetually  burnt  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun. 

“According  to  Tonti,  the  sun  was  the  deity  most  commonly 
adored  throughout  all  that  region. 
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“To  the  eastward  of  Moundville,  in  earlier  times,  the  cacique 
Vitachuco  told  the  Spaniards  under  DeSoto  that  they  were  ‘sons  of 
the  devil  and  not  of  the  sun  and  moon,  our  gods ;’  and  in  the  Mound- 
ville region  itself  a follower  of  Tuscaloosa  at  Mauvila  spoke  of  the 
sun  and  moon  as  deities. 

“If  then,  Moundville  was  a religious  center  and  heliotry  was 
prominent  among  its  cults,  we  would  naturally  expect  the  engraved 
designs  on  the  earthenware  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  since  re- 
ligion so  often  finds  expression  in  the  art  of  primitive  peoples. 

“Let  us  consider  the  designs  found  on  both  our  visits  to  Mound- 
ville,— the  plumed  or  horned  serpent ; the  eagle  ; the  woodpecker ; 
the  six  world-‘quarters ;’  etc.  (’)  If  we  find  these  to  be  connected  with 
sun-worship  elsewhere,  it  is  likely  that  they  had  a similar  signifi- 
cance at  Moundville. 

“Among  the  Hopi,  back  of  sun-worship,  we  generally  detect 
sky-god  worship — the  sun  being  only  a symbol,  mask,  or  shield,  not 
the  god  of  the  sky  or  distinct  from  the  sky-god. 

“The  great  horned  or  plumed  serpent  is  a sky-god,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a sun-god,  the  sun  being  a symbol  of  certain  attri- 
butes of  the  sky-god. 

“Near  the  Hopi  pubelo  of  Walpi,  the  spring  Tawapa,  supposed 
to  be  the  home  of  the  plumed  serpent,  is  called  the  sun-spring. 

“The  horned  or  plumed  serpent  cult,  as  a form  of  sun-  and  sky- 
worship,  was  widely  distributed  in  ancient  Mexico,  as  well  as 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  plumed 
serpent  and  symbols  probably  representing  the  sun,  appear  to- 
gether on  a bottle  made  by  the  mound  builders  of  Arkansas. 

“In  ancient  Mexico  Ouauhtli,  the  eagle,  was  sacred  to  the  sun. 
The  sun  himself  was  often  called  ‘the  rising  eagle’  instead  of  his 
more  common  name,  Tonahtiuh,  ‘the  lord  of  day.’ 

“We  are  indebted  to  Miss  H.  Newell  Wardle,  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  for  various  references  including  that  which 
Charlevoix  makes  to  two  figures  of  eagles  on  the  roof  of  the  sun- 
temple  in  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  region,  and  which  Tonti  de- 
scribes as  ‘a  couple  of  spread  eagles  which  looked  towards  the  Sun.’ 

“Eagles’  feathers  are  used  with  discs  to  represent  the  sun-god 
among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona  (Fewkes).  Among  the  Huichol  In- 
dians, descendants  of  ancient  Mexicans  ‘young  Mother  Eagle’  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  sun,  and  according  to  one 

(1)  In  addition  to  four  cardinal  points  were  added  above  and  below. — 
Editor. 
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account,  is  his  mother.  Among  the  same  Indians,  the  giant  wood- 
pecker (first  cousin  to  our  ivory-bill  of  Moundville)  is  sacred  to  the 
sun. 

“We  have  given  elsewhere  in  this  report  our  reasons  for  sup- 
posing it  a possibility  that  the  six  world-‘quarters’  of  ancient  Mex- 
ico, and  of  the  present  Mexican  and  Pueblo  Indians,  were  known 
to  Moundville  and  figured  on  its  vases. 

“If  such  is  the  case  we  cannot  connect  these  directions  with 
sun-worship  among  the  Hopi,  where  the  priest  makes  offering  to 
the  six  world-‘quarters,’  of  feathered  strings,  some  of  which  are 
tied  to  an  emblem  representing  the  sun  (Fewkes). 

“In  our  first  report  of  Moundville  we  show  on  a vessel  (Figs. 
87,  88)  haloed  or  winged  suns,  each  crossed  by  an  arrow,  perhaps 
emblematic  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  possibly  indicating  the  cult  of  the 
sun. 

“At  all  events,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  in  regard  to  the 
cults  of  prehistoric  Moundville — an  opinion  which  must  be  based 
largely  on  conjecture — we  know  the  region  to  have  been  a most 
interesting  one  and  the  inhabitants  of  Moundville  to  have  figured 
among  the  foremost  in  the  art  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  what  is 
now  the  United  States.” 

The  Chief’s  mound,  which  is  57  feet  in  height  and  covers  at  the 
base  nearly  one  and  one-half  acres,  contains  cubic  contents  of  earth 
in  such  quantity  that  it  would  have  taken  1,000  workers  more  than 
100  years  to  erect  it,  computing  daylight  hours  and  considering  the 
facilities  which  were  available  to  the  Moundville  aboriginal,  ac- 
cording to  one  archeologist. 

Prior  to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Moore’s  party,  a colored  man  found  a 
superb  hatchet  and  handle  carved  from  a solid  mass  of  stone  which 
had  been  highly  polished.  This  hatchet  was  given  to  Mr.  C.  S. 
Price,  owner  of  the  land  at  the  time,  and  it  was  later  obtained  by 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  The  hatchet  was  eleven  and 
one-half  inches  in  length,  with  a ring  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 
Several  hatchets  similar  to  this  have  been  found  in  other  States, 
notably  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas,  but  the  Moundville  speci- 
men is  the  most  beautiful,  “for  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to 
finish,  and  a graceful  backward  curve  of  the  part  of  the  handle 
above  the  blade.”  (*) 


O Dr.  Moore’s  report. 
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Monolith  ceremonial  hatchet  from  Monndville , 
11.6  inches  in  length. 
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Another  interesting  object  from  Moundville  was  a sandstone 
disc  which  was  discovered  prior  to  Dr.  Moore’s  visit  and  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  for  the  Alabama  Natural  History 
Museum.  These  discs,  of  which  a number  have  been  found  in  the 
Moundville  mounds,  are  almost  invariably  of  stone,  some  of  them 
beautifully  engraved  or  indented  with  designs  and  almost  always 
containing  remnants  of  paint.  The  disc  that  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Smith  bears  a very  graceful  design  made  of  two  horned  rattle- 
snakes knotted,  forming  a circle,  near  which  is  the  representation 
of  an  open  human  hand  bearing  an  eye  upon  it.  This  eye  as  a 
decorative  feature  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  decorations  of  the 
vessels  found  at  Moundville  and  Dr.  Moore  expresses  the  belief  that 
it  had  some  religious  significance  as  did  also  figures  of  the  human 
hand. 

It  was  found  that  the  burials  at  Moundville  did  not  include  urn 
burials  and  that  the  average  skeleton  found  was  as  a general  rule 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  back. 

Dr.  Moore  reported  that  the  earthenware  of  Moundville  was 
shell-tempered  as  a rule  and  that  large  cooking  vessels  contained 
coarse  shells  that  showed  on  the  surface.  Other  ware  contained 
shells  and  the  objects  were  almost  invariably  covered  with  a coat- 
ing of  black  more  or  less  highly  polished  on  the  outer  surface.  It 
was  his  belief  that  this  coating  was  the  result  of  a mixture  put  on 
by  the  potters  and  burned  into  the  object.  This  lustrous  coating 
was  so  hard  that  chemicals  had  little  effect  upon  it.  It  was  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  was  not  attacked  by  acids  and  slightly 
affected  by  caustic  alkalies. 

The  earthenware  of  Moundville  consists  of  water  bottles, 
bowls,  and  pots.  Very  few  objects  were  painted,  the  designs  hav- 
ing been  incised  and  coated  over  with  black. 

“The  largest  of  the  mounds,  fifty-seven  feet  in  height,  appears 
of  great  size  when  viewed  from  the  level  ground.  Two  steep 
causeways,  one  at  the  north,  the  other  at  the  east,  lessen  somewhat 
the  angle  of  ascent,  which,  on  the  western  side  is  38  degrees.  The 
summit  plateau,  roughly  oblong,  is  118  feet  in  width  by  149  feet  in 
length.  . . . The  superficial  part  of  the  mound  is  of  yellow  clay 
with  a small  percentage  of  sand.”!1) 


(1)Dr.  Moore’s  report. 
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One  of  the  interesting  things  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Moore  is  that 
the  swastika  appears  so  often  upon  the  decorations  of  the  pottery 
and  other  articles  found  at  Moundville.  This  symbol,  the  swastika,  (2) 
supposed  to  represent  the  sun,  is  the  oldest  symbol  known  to  man. 

The  artistic  merit  of  the  potters  of  the  Moundville  region  is 
well  demonstrated  in  the  decoration  of  the  water  bottle  found 
there  and  acquired  by  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith  for  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Around  the  top  of  the 
vessel  are  four  designs  similar  in  the  main  to  that  on  the  base.  In 
the  center  of  the  figure  is  seen  the  symbol  which  is  common  to 
many  of  the  shell  gorgets  from  Tennessee,  and  which  corresponds 
to  the  symbol  on  the  Korean  flag  as  well  as  to  the  well  known 
Chinese  symbol  indicating  positive  and  negative  or  male  and  fe- 
male, wrote  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  He  also  points  out  that  from  this  central  symbol  two  heads 
of  a bird  which  he  identifies  as  a woodpecker,  extend  and  that  on 
the  side  of  each  is  a symbolic  wing  of  the  bird.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  central  portion  are  two  tails  on  which  appear  the  symbol 
of  the  swastika.  “Altogether,”  says  Prof.  Putnam,  “this  is  a beau- 
tiful symbolic  figure  and  in  general  workmanship  and  design  it  re- 
sembles some  of  the  sculptures  on  bone  from  the  Ohio  mounds.” 
Other  naturalists  have  identified  the  bird  in  this  design  as  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker.  The  aboriginal  artist  show's  the  tongue 
of  the  bird  extended  to  a somewhat  exaggerated  degree,  although 
the  thrusting  out  of  the  tongue  is  a habit  common  to  woodpeckers. 

(2)  Swastika  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  and  means  “of  good  for- 
tune”. It  is  a cross,  having  four  branches  of  which  the  ends  are  bent,  generally  at 
right  angles.  It  has  been  used  as  symbol  of  welfare  from  a very  early  time.  The 
sign  appears  in  a variety  of  modifications,  even  connected  in  a continuous  scroll, 
of  which  there  are  two  types,  the  European  and  Asiatic  and  the  America.  It  was 
adopted  as  a sacred  symbol  of  Jainism  and  Buddhism  and  its  presence  in  China, 
Japan  and  Tibet  can  easily  be  explained  as  due  to  the  latter  religion.  The  swas- 
tika is  first  mentioned  in  India  in  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a symbol  cross  as  in  crossed  arms.  The  swastika  was  found  in  ancient  Troy 
after  the  third  century.  Its  original  significance  is  unknown  but  it  has  been  the 
object  of  endless  speculation.  Some  scholars  see  in  the  swastika  a solar  symbol, 
which  represents,  in  its  so-called  female  and  male  forms,  and  respectively  the  nat- 
ural circuits  of  the  sun  to  north  and  south,  for  its  daily  course  across  the  sky.  The 
swastika  has  also  been  interpreted  as  a wind  symbol,  earth  symbol,  and  emblem  of 
productivity,  etc.  As  a mystic  design  it  has  been  associated  with  fire  and  with 
water.  The  sun  and  fecundity  are  its  most  probable  sources,  if  it  had  any  meaning 
beyond  that  of  an  ornament  becoming  a mystic  sign.  Swastika  appeared  first  in 
the  Bronze  age,  and  occurs  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  but  according  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Chantre,  it  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus. 
In  the  historic  period  it  is  found  in  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Tibet,  Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece  and  its  islands,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Great 
Britain,  North  America,  in  the  Indian  mounds,  Mexico  and  South  America. 
Adapted  from  the  International  Encyclopedia,  pp.  716-717. 
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Emerging  from  within  the  open  bill  are  various  symbols,  perhaps 
symbolic  of  bird  speech.  According  to  Dr.  Moore,  the  tail  of  the 
woodpecker  when  spread  is  fan-shaped  and  the  individual  feathers 
at  the  extremity  are  pointed— peculiarities  carefully  shown  by 
the  aboriginal  ar- 
tist. When  spread 
the  tail  of  this 
bird  is  used  to 
prop  itself  up  and 
thus  steady  it  at 
its  work,  a fea- 
ture which  would 
no  doubt  strike 
the  aboriginal  eye 
and  thus  cause  it 
to  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the 
tail  of  the  wood- 
pecker than  to  its 
wings. 


Decoration , about  half  size,  incised  on  an  earthware 
vessel  from  Moundville.  Note  swastiska  on  each  tail. 


Dr.  Moore’s  party  spent  35  days  exploring  the  mounds  at 
Moundville,  having  with  it  13  trained  diggers  and  five  scientific 
men  to  supervise  the  work.  In  addition  local  help  was  extended  as 
necessity  required.  The  method  was  to  sink  holes  in  the  mounds 
varying  in  size  to  determine  if  there  were  burials  or  artifacts  in 
the  particular  mound  or  location.  These  holes  were  carefully  re- 
filled at  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Deposits  of  small  round  pebbles  evidently  used  in  the  rattles 
of  the  medicine  men  were  found.  Strings  of  pearls  attached  to  gor- 
gets which  in  our  time  means  an  ornament  suspended  from  the 
neck,  a lavalier  or  pendant ; a ceremonial  axe  of  copper  showing  in 
its  head  decoration  the  figure  of  the  swastika.  Hair  ornaments, 
ear  plugs  from  which  were  suspended  strands  of  beads  made  from 
bone  or  pearls,  hair  ornaments  of  bone,  and  of  carved  shell  and 
other  ornaments  for  personal  adornment. 

One  of  the  burials,  officially  described  as  burial  No.  37,  showed 
very  little  remaining  of  the  human  body  but  ornaments  with  which 
it  had  been  decorated  for  burial  included  anklets,  and  beads  of 
wood  that  were  copper  coated  and  studded  with  pearls.  Across  the 
knees  was  a ceremonial  axe  of  copper.  At  each  wrist  was  16  copper 
coated  beads  similar  to  the  anklets.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
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was  a pendant  of  sheet  copper  with  excised  parts  forming  a swas- 
tika and  having  a triangle  cut  out  from  the  copper.  Below  the  chin 
were  two  gorgets  of  sheet  copper,  one  lying  on  the  other.  On  one 
was  found  an  eight  pointed  star  within  a circle.  Below  the  chin 
was  a number  of  small  perforated  pearls  and  parts  of  several  strings 
of  pearls.  Under  the  head  was  a curious  object  of  copper,  doubtless 
a hair  ornament,  more  than  14  inches  in  length,  flat,  pointed  at  each 
end  and  about  a half  inch  wide.  Among  the  objects  worn  by  this 
important  personage  who,  perhaps,  at  one  time  owned  the  great 
mound  wherein  he  was  buried,  was  the  effigy  of  a human  head 
which  lay  with  the  gorgets  on  the  chest  and  possibly  formed  a 
center-piece.  This  interesting  little  gem,  carved  from  amethist,  was 
perforated  for  attachment.  Located  in  what  Dr.  Moore  indicates 
as  Mound  C,  on  his  map,  was  found  a skeleton  with  which  had 
been  buried  so  many  rich  ornaments  that  the  explorer  himself  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  been  a chief  of  great  importance. 

In  the  field  surrounding  these  mounds  were  found  many  in- 
teresting objects,  showing  a skill  in  manufacture  and  in  decoration 
including  bowls,  pipes,  water  bottles  and  containers  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes. 

In  Mound  H,  was  found  a beautiful  sheet  copper  hair  orna- 
ment, pendants  which  probably  were  used  as  ear  plugs  or  ear  bobs 
and  other  objects.  The  stone  objects  consist  of  discs,  pipes,  slabs 
and  bowls.  A copper  fish  hook  was  also  found. 

One  of  the  objects  discovered  at  Moundville  by  Dr.  Moore's 
party  has  attracted  great  interest  among  archaeologists  and  has 
been  described  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of  artistic  ad- 
vancement among  the  Moundville  aborigines.  In  speaking  of  this 
vessel,  Dr.  Moore  says:  “Along  side  this  pipe  . . . was  what 

seemed  to  be  a sharp  fragment  of  stone.  This  fragment,  when  taken 
from  its  position,  proved  to  be  part  of  the  rim  of  a large  bowl  from 
which  projected  a beautifully  carved  arching  neck  and  head  of  a 
crested  duck  evidently  the  drake  of  the  wood  duck.  Part  of  the 
crest  is  missing.  Some  distance  away  in  the  same  pit,  lying  on  its 
side  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  if  it  had  been  removed 
at  the  time  the  skeleton,  with  which  part  of  it  remained,  was  cut 
off,  was  the  rest  of  the  bowl  to  which  the  duck  head  belonged.  On 
the  side  of  the  bowl  opposite  the  head  is  the  conventional  tail  usually 
found  on  vessels  of  earthenware  on  which  a head  is  represented. 
The  vessel,  the  parts  of  which  have  been  reunited,  is  11.5 
inches  in  maximum  height.  The  height  of  the  bowl  proper  is  6.8 ; 
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original  endeavor.  Part  of  crest  broken  and  missing. 


its  diameter  is  11.75  inches.  The  thickness  of  the  rim,  which  varies 
slightly,  ranges  between  .25  and  .3  of  one  inch.  On  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  duck,  on  the  conventional  tail  and  on  the  body  of  the 
vessels,  is  incised  decorations  executed  with  wonderful  accuracy,  all 
things  being  considered.” 

Dr.  Moore  pronounces  this  duck  head  bowl  as  the  triumph 
of  aboriginal  endeavor,  the  “Portland  vase”  of  prehistoric  art  in  the 
United  States. 

He  concludes  that  this  beautiful  vessel  was  broken  when  some 
fresh  interment  was  made  by  the  mound  builders  as  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  bury  the  dead  in  layers  one  above  the  other.  On  account 
of  the  hard  stone  from  which  the  duck  bowl  is  made,  probably  the 
diorite,  the  making  of  the  bowl  by  aboriginal  methods  must  have 
been  a task  indeed. 

Among  other  articles  discovered  at  Moundville  were  pebbles 
and  arrowheads  of  Jasper,  prizing  implements  of  bone,  drum  sticks 
made  of  the  leg  bones  of  the  bear,  mussel  shell  ornaments,  small 
discs  probably  used  in  playing  some  game,  stone  chisels  with  dou- 
ble cutting  edge  and  numerous  other  articles.  There  are  few  indi- 
cations of  any  war  weapons.  The  axes  were  for  ceremonial  rather 
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than  domestic  or  war  purposes  and  the  arrow  heads  were  probably 
used  for  hunting. 

Dr.  Moore  returned  to  Moundville  for  additional  explorations 
in  1907.  His  report  entitled  “Moundville  Revisted”  was  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
Vol.  13,  and  reprinted  in  a beautifully  illustrated  edition  as  was  the 
original  report  of  the  expedition  of  1905.  In  the  report  of  the  sec- 
ond visit  by  the  explorers  numerous  other  interesting  objects  were 
discovered  in  the  mounds  and  the  adjacent  fields. 

The  swastika  was  abundantly  represented  at  Moundville  ; some- 
times cut  or  repousse  in  copper,  and  sometimes  engraved  on  earthen- 
ware ; and  doubtless  the  natives  of  the  Moundville  region  even  used 
this  emblem  embroidered  on  fabrics  and  painted  on  wood  or  on 
hide.  Ranjel,  DeSoto’s  Secretary,  tells  how  the  great  Cacique  of 
Tuscaluca  (Tuscaloosa),  whose  home  was  in  the  Moundville  region, 
had  before  him  always  “an  Indian  of  graceful  mein  holding  a para- 
sol on  a handle,  something  like  a round  and  very  large  fly-fan,  with 
a cross  similar  to  that  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Rhodes  in  the  middle  of  a black  field,  and  the  cross  was  white. ” 

“Though  the  accounts  given  by  the  chroniclers,  of  the  DeSoto 
expedition  differ  as  to  this  banner,  I think  if  we  follow  the  descrip- 
tion of  Ranjel.  an  eye  witness,  it  is  no  hard  task  to  recognize  the 
swastika  emblazened  on  the  standard  of  Tuscaluca  although  there 
is  some  difference  in  form  between  the  swastika  and  the  Cross  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  yet  it  is  probable,  as  their  cross  was  white 
on  a black  ground  like  that  of  Tuscaloosa,  that  Ranjel  gave  more 
attention  to  this  striking  feature  than  to  mere  details  or  shape. ”(*) 

During  the  second  investigation  at  Moundville  Dr.  Moore’s 
party  found  many  implements  of  bone,  usually  from  the  deer.  Also 
several  teeth  pierced  for  suspension,  the  tines  or  small  prongs  of 
deer  antlers  which  were  used  as  arrow  heads,  knuckle  bones  of 
deer,  and  a bone  needle  with  an  eye,  drum  sticks  of  the  leg  bones 
of  the  deer  and  the  bear. 

While  the  duck  bowl  of  diorite  was  regarded  as  the  most  artis- 
tic discovery  of  the  first  expedition,  a bowl  of  white  sandstone  was 
the  chief  prize  of  the  second  expedition.  This  bowl  was  broken  in 
several  places  when  discovered  but  the  fragments  were  cemented 
togther  making  a complete  and  beautiful  whole.  Dr.  Moore  de- 
scribes the  bowl  as  four  inches  in  height ; diameter  with  neck  and 
tail  13.75  inches;  and  diameter  of  bowl  9 inches. 


(1)  Dr.  Moore’s  report. 
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Bowl  of  hard,  white  limestone,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  including 
neck  and  tail  of  bird;  height,  four  inches. 


“The  material  is  a hard,  white  limestone  which  must  have  of- 
fered considerable  resistance  to  the  carver’s  tool,  though  at  present 
the  surface  of  the  bowl  has  deteriorated  greatly  through  lapse  of 
time,  being  soft  and  yellow  in  color. 

“The  vessel  which  is  intended  to  represent  a bird,  has  the  neck 
and  head  extended  from  the  side  of  the  bowl  and  running  parallel 
with  it  to  unite  again  with  the  bowl  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  The 
wings,  feathers  and  claws  of  the  bird  are  successfully  incised  on  the 
sides  of  the  bowl  and  on  part  of  the  base.  The  tail  projects  almost 
at  right  angles.  On  account  of  the  beak  and  the  talons  naturalists 
have  decided  that  the  bird  on  this  bowl  was  a bird  of  prey,  probably 
the  king  vulture. 

“This  vessel,  when  snow  white  and  in  tact,  must  have  been 
indeed  a striking  example  of  aborignal  work  and  worthy  of  the  an- 
cient art  of  Moundville.’X) 

In  Mound  D,  the  explorers  found  a superb  pipe  of  limestone 
representing  an  eagle.  The  pipe  was  4.6  inches  in  length,  and  re- 
garded as  a worthy  exemplar  of  the  prehistoric  art  of  Moundville. 
The  bird  is  represented  on  its  back,  the  head  swung  around  to  one 
side  with  the  beak  open  and  tongue  extended. 

On  practically  all  the  palettes  or  discs,  was  found  remnants  of 
red  hematite  paint  and  white  lead  carbonate.  These  palettes  may 
have  been  used  not  only  in  the  potters  art  but  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses. 


(x)  Dr.  Moore’s  report. 
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Shell  Objects 


With  these 


Shell  objects  found  at  Moundville  by  Dr.  Moore’s  party  were 
as  a rule  either  fragmentary  or  too  indistinct  to  be  of  archaelogical 
interest.  It  was  thought  by  the  scientists  of  the  party  that  if  all 
the  crumbled  remains  of  shells  and  copper  could  be  restored  to  their 
original  condition  evidences  would  be  found  that  would  contribute 
an  important  page  to  the  history  of  prehistoric  art  in  America.  Shell 
drinking  cups  with  incised  decorations  lay  in  contact  with  the  skull 
of  extended  skeletons.  Lying  on  the  breasts  of  a skeleton  was 
found  a superb  gorget  with  incised  decorations  representing  per- 
haps the  man-eagle,  or  serrated  marking  on  the  neck  seemily  in- 
dicating the  eagle.  Many  burials  with  shell  beads  were  found, 
some  of  these  globular,  and  others  in  spool  shapes, 
beads  were  in  some  instances  found  pearls  per- 
forated for  stringing. 

The  symbol  of  the  open  eye  found  on  cop- 
per, pottery  and  stone,  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  explorers.  Indeed  they  are  not 
sure  whether  it  is  meant  to  portray  the  human 
being,  a bird  or  a divinity.  It  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  the  open  hand  and  is  found  upon 
vessels  as  well  as  objects  clearly  meant  for 
ceremonial  purposes.  Some  of  the  pendants 
carrying  this  symbol  probably  represent  the 
head  of  the  woodpecker.  Many  of  these  bird 
head  pendants  of  sheet  copper  were  decorated 
with  the  swastika,  some  of  them  set  with 
pearls. 


Sheet  copper  pendant, 
duckbill  shape,  showing 
M oundville  eye  and 
hand. 


ALABAMA ! YALLERH  AMMER ! 


By  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan 

A nickname — what  makes  it  stick?  It  may  aptly  describe  or  be  an 
ironical  misstatement.  It  may  reveal  some  moral  fault  or  virtue,  some 
mental  habit,  or  some  physical  shame  or  glory;  but  unless  it  “clicks”  it 
must  make  way  for  a name  that  does.  The  perfect  nickname  does  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the  weight  of  truth,  but  is  that  quick  and  spon- 
taneous flash  of  wit  which  brands.  A hint  of  ridicule,  that  may  at  first 
bring  the  flush  of  anger,  is  so  far  softened  by  the  laugh  which  it  evokes 
as  to  make  the  sobriquet,  often  repeated,  one  to  be  worn  with  proud 
distinction.  With  this  pride  the  State  of  Alabama  acknowledges  its 
nickname,  “The  Yellowhammer  State.” 

The  euphony  achieved  by  the  colloquially  spoken  “Allerbammer- 
Yallerhammer”  is  irresistible.  Would  “Alabama-Yellowhammer”  do? 
it  would  not!  And  when  that  company  of  ninety,1  organized  in  Hunts- 
ville, rode  into  General  Forrest’s  camp  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  and 
the  keen  eyes  of  Will  Arnett  caught  those  multiplied  splashes  of  Caval- 
ry yellow  on  the  gray  uniforms,  his  quick  tongue  flung  out,  “Aller- 
bammer ! Yallerhammer !”  According  to  Mr.  John  C.  Giddens2,  of 
Leighton,  Colbert  County,  Alabama,  Arnett  cried  out  “Yellowhammer- 
yellowhammer-flicker-flicker-flicker.”  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  name  given  first  to  the  Huntsville  Cavalrymen  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  Confederate  Army,  and  so  united  became  the  two 
words,  “Alabama”  and  “Yallerhammer”  that  all  Alabama  soldiers  were 
called  “Yallerhammers.” 

Origin  oe  “The  Yellowhammer  State” 

Mr.  Giddens’  account  of  the  Origin  of  “The  Yellowhammer  State” 
which  is  considered  authoritative,  is  as  follows : 

“The  term  applied  to  Alabama  and  the  Alabamians  originated  with 
a Confederate  soldier  named  Will  Arnett  who  belonged  to  Company  A 
of  N.  B.  Forrest’s  original  regiment  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  in  1861. 

“When  the  company  from  Huntsville,  Alabama,  the  Captain  of 
which  was  Rev.  D.  C.  Kelly,  who  became  one  of  Forrest’s  Majors,  and 
which  was  afterwards  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Nance,  arrived  at 
Hopkinsville,  the  officers  and  men  were  handsomely  uniformed  and  on 


1.  — Life  of  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  by  John  Allan  Wyeth,  M.D. 

2.  — Original  letter  in  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
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the  sleeves,  collars  and  tails  of  their  coats  were  bits  of  brilliant  yellow 
cloth.  Forrest’s  troops  all  turned  out  to  receive  the  Alabamians.  As 
they  marched  past  Company  A,  Will  Arnett,  who  was  a great  wag, 
cried  out  at  sight  of  their  yellow  trimmed  coats,  ‘Yellowhammer — yel- 
lowhammer — flicker — flicker — flicker.”  There  was  a roar  of  laughter 
at  this  apt  wit  and  from  that  moment  the  Huntsville  soldiers  were 
spoken  of  as  the  Yellowhammer  Company.  A term  that  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  Confederate  Army  and  was  applied  to  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, so  today  we  have  the  Yellowhammer  State. 

“Arnett  saw  of  course  in  the  coats  of  the  Huntsville  soldiers  a 
suggestion  of  the  familiar  wild  bird  Yellowhammer. 

“The  above  is  a true  version  of  the  origin  of  Yellowhammer  as 
applied  to  all  Alabama  soldiers  and  to  the  State. 

John  D.  Giddens, 
Company  C, 

Russell’s  Brigade, 
Leighton,  Ala.” 

This  Confederate  Veteran,  who  died  in  1915,  was  impelled  to 
record  his  personal  recollections  by  reading  a different  version  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  in  a sketch,  “The  State  Bird  of  Alabama1,”  by  the 
late  John  Wallace,  Jr.,  founder  of  that  State  Department  known  now 
as  “The  Commission  of  Game  and  Fisheries.”  Anything  on  the  subject 
of  birds  from  Mr.  Wallace’s  pen  is  worthy  of  note.  He  writes : 

“This  handsome  golden-winged  woodpecker,  or  flicker,  is  the  larg- 
est of  all  woodpeckers,  but  unlike  the  rest  of  his  family  it  feeds  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  ground.  Its  bill,  too,  is  not  as  blunt,  and 
powerful,  as  those  of  other  woodpeckers.  The  flicker  can,  however, 
cut  out  a cavity  in  a hard  piece  of  wood  and  its  nesting  habits  are  the 
same  as  other  woodpeckers.  The  same  cavity  is  often  used  year  after 
year,  and  in  it  six  or  more  pure  white  egges  are  laid  in  May.  The 
flicker  drums  on  a limb  or  any  resonant  substance,  and  in  summer  and 
fall,  their  chief  food  consists  of  ants  which  they  find  on  the  ground, 
spearing  them  down  with  their  long,  sticky  tongues.  They  eat  also  other 
insects  that  are  found  on  the  ground.  The  flight  of  the  yellowhammer 
is  very  graceful ; a stroke  of  the  powerful  wings  gives  the  bird  an  up- 
ward motion,  he  then  falls,  rising  then  after  another  stroke.  When  the 
bird  is  seen  nearby,  the  golden  shafts  under  the  wings  are  very  notice- 


1. — Alabama  Bird  Day  Book,  1908. 
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able,  and  when  the  bird  flies  away  from  an  observer,  the  large  white 
spot  at  the  juncture  of  the  tail  and  body  is  a characteristic  mark. 

“Of  all  the  radiant  colored  birds  of  Alabama  that  should  appeal  to 
loyal  and  patriotic  hearts,  the  yellowhammer  should  enjoy  the  loftiest 
place  in  our  love  and  affection.  As  the  American  eagle  is  the  national 
bird  of  our  country,  so  is  the  yellowhammer  the  State  bird  of  Ala- 
bama. Have  you  not  watched  the  grizzled  Confederate  Veterans  at 
their  reunions  with  a feather  of  the  yellowhammer  on  their  coats,  his 
wing  on  their  hats  and  seen  the  mounted  bird  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
staff  of  bullet  torn  Confederate  battle  flags?  If  you  have  you  have 
wondered  why  the  yollewhammer  was  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  noble 
and  gallant  sons  of  the  South.  The  Confederate  soldiers  acquired  the 
name  of  “Yellowhammer”  for  the  inhabitants  of  their  State  during  the 
Civil  War. 

“As  a matter  of  history  it  is  known  that  Confederate  uniforms  be- 
came scarce  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  therefore  in  order  to  provide 
the  gallant  Confederates  with  proper  clothing,  the  good  women  picked 
cotton,  carded  it  into  rolls,  spun  them  into  thread,  wove  it  on  home- 
made looms  into  cloth,  and  then  they  were  distressed  to  find  that  they 
did  not  have,  nor  could  they  procure,  the  dye  with  which  to  color  the 
cloth  they  had  made.  They  deliberated  over  this  vexed  question  for 
many  days,  and  finally  an  ingenius  dame  suggested  that  hickory  bark 
be  boiled,  and  the  cloth  be  dipped  into  the  yellow  water  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  boiling  process. 

“The  happy  thought  was  enthusiastically  hailed,  and  tidings  of  the 
solution  swept  the  State,  and  so  all  the  uniforms  were  made  of  bright, 
yellow  cloth.  The  coats  were  made  with  long  tails,  and  the  soldiers 
that  wore  them,  when  they  ran  after  the  enemy,  very  much  resembled 
the  “Yellowhammer,”  the  bird,  that  seems  to  dip  through  the  air  so 
gracefully  as  does  the  sea  gull  skip  the  waves  of  the  opal  ocean.” 

So  far  as  is  known  no  museum  of  the  State  can  boast  a Confed- 
erate uniform  made  of  bright  yellow  cloth1;  so  it  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that  in  the  sad,  but  courageous,  year  of  1864,  the  women  of  Mr. 
Wallace’s  home  town  of  Huntsville,  when  refitting  their  men  with  gray 
homespun  uniforms,  resorted  to  the  hickory  bark  dye  to  get  yellow 
cloth  for  the  regulation  Cavalry  trimmings. 


1.— If  any  attic  of  the  State  can  give  up  such  an  unique  treasure  as  an  entire 
uniform  made  of  yellow  home-dyed  cloth,  the  State  Department  , of  Ar- 
chives and  History  will  receive  it  most  gratefully  and  preserve  it  most 
faithfully  forever. 
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Morgan  Gilmer’s  Corps  of  "Yallerhammers" 

An  interesting  page  in  the  history  of  Confederate  memorial  organ- 
izations of  the  State  of  Alabama  was  written  by  Mr.  Morgan  S.  Gil- 
mer with  his  group  of  grandchildren  of  Confederate  V eterans,  who 
were  fondly  called  “YMlerhammers.”  Air.  Gilmer  was  one  of  that  gal- 
lant band  of  twenty  students  of  the  University  of  Alabama  who,  in 
1864,  joined  themselves  with  twenty-nine  other  Alabama  youths,  and 
went  into  service  as  “Shoddy's  Escort  of  Cavalry." 

In  the  spring  of  1905  there  would  come  to  the  home  of  Morgan  S. 
Gilmer2,  302  Alabama  Street,  in  Montgomery,  a few  little  girls  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  and  stringing  the  old  four  o'clock  flower  that 
grew  there  in  such  profusion.  This  coming  together  soon  grew  into  the 
formation  of  the  “Four-O-Clock  Club.”  Mr.  Gilmer  said  that  nothing 
in  the  city  life  had  more  impressed  him  than  the  disposition  to  let  go  the 
grip  of  traditions,  sentiment  and  customs  of  the  long  ago.  Life  had 
taught  him  that  all  reforms  to  be  permanent,  must  be  stamped  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  children,  so  he  used  his  sympathetic  contact 
with  these  seven  little  girls  as  an  opportunity  to  plant  seeds  of  patriotism 
and  good  breeding. 

In  October,  1906,  when  Mr.  Gilmer,  the  Honorary  President  of 
this  club,  moved  from  this  four  o'clock  house  to  one  where  there  were  no 
four  o’clocks  and  no  room  to  grow  them,  the  members  resolved  them- 
selves into  the  “YYllerhammer  Club."  and  the  membership,  which  might 
now  include  boys,  was  enlarged  to  twenty-six,  with  the  requirement  that 
all  members  of  the  club  except  the  Charter  members  should  be  descend- 
ants of  Confederate  soldiers,  and  not  be  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

This  club  was  declared  to  have  a fixed  standing  among  the  Con- 
federate organizations  of  the  State  of  Alabama  by  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History;  and  at 
the  annual  Reunion  of  1910  the  “Yallerhammers"  were  taken  into 
organic  relation  with  the  Alabama  Division  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  designated  as  “Morgan  Gilmer’s  Corps  of  Yallerham- 
mers.’’ 

Pledge  Last  Rites 

At  a meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  Camp  Lomax,  U.  C.  V., 
to  devise  ways  and  means  for  securing  funds  to  build  a memorial  arch 
to  its  members,  the  “Y'allerhammers’’  pledged  the  expense  of  chiseling 
the  names  of  twenty-six  Veterans  on  this  arch.  In  a speech,  Annie 


2. — The  Borning  of  the  “Yaller”  Hammer  Idea,  by  Morgan  S.  Gilmer. 
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Hollon  Spann,  the  child  representative  of  the  organization,  said:  “And 
when  the  last  members  of  Camp  Lomax  are  to  be  given  the  solemn 
rites  of  burial,  and  there  are  none  left  to  give  them,  we  promise  you 
that  it  shall  be  our  sacred  duty  to  give  to  them  that  same  ritual  service 
of  Camp  Lomax  that  you  have  given  to  those  who  have  gone  before/’ 

A Practical  Service: 

Recognition  of  the  sincere  motives  of  the  “Yallerhammers”  came  at 
Christmas,  1910,  when  through  the  generosity  of  the  Montgomery 
Light  and  Water  Power  Company,  they  were  allowed  to  present  $10  to 
each  of  twenty  old  Veterans  in  moderate  circumstances.  It  was  further- 
more announced  by  the  Montgomery  Light  and  Water  Power  Company 
that,  in  the  name  of  the  “Yallerhammers”  they  would  mark  paid  what- 
ever amount  might  be  due  the  Company  by  the  members  of  Camp 
Lomax  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1911.  This  gift  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $1,132.85,  and  one  hundred  Confederate  Veterans  were  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Tablet  to  Cadet  Corps 

In  Morgan  Hall  at  the  University  of  Alabama  is  a bronze  tablet 
thus  inscribed : 

IN  MEMORIAM  PERPETUAM 

Captain  Bascom  T.  Shockly’s  Escort  Company  op  Cavalry 
In  the  Hour  op  Their  Country’s  Peril 

Unmindpul  op  Splp  and  Fired  Only  by  Patriotic  Devotion 
Bascom  T.  Shockly  and  Nineteen  Students  op  the 
University  op  Alabama 

Joined  Themselves  with  Twenty-Nine  Other  Alabama  Youths 
in  the  Formation  op  an  Escort  Company  op  Cavalry 
Which  in  1864  Entered  the  Service  op  the 
Confederate  States  op  America 

They  had  their  first  babtism  op  fire  on  June  24,  1864 
Served  faithfully  with  Brig.  Gen.  Dan  Adams  as  his  escort  to 
THE  CLOSE  op  THE  UNEQUAL  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  SOUTH  FOR 
SepErate  State  Sovereignty  and  were  parolled 
at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  on  May  10,  1865 
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Shockly,  Bascom  T.,  Capt. ; Burt,  Henry  M.,  1st  Lieut.;  Miller,  John 
H.,  2nd  Lieut.;  Watkins,  John  P.,  3rd  Lieutenant;  Webb,  Wm.  T.,  1st 
Sergt. ; Cowan,  Thos.  E.,  2nd  Sergt. ; Briskell,  Thos.  J.,  3rd  Sergt. ; 
Scott,  David  M.  C.,  4th  Sergt. 


To  COMMEMORATE  THESE  FACTS  AND  TO  PRESERVE  THE  NAMES  OE  THESE 
YOUNG  HEROES  THIS  TABLET  IS  PLACED  BY  THE  MONTGOMERY 

County  Chapter  of  Yallerhammers  on  the 
Third  Day  oe  June,  1914 

May  F.  Steiner,  Chapter  Prest.  Annie  H.  Spann,  State  Prest. 
Wm.  Gerard  Fowler,  Treas.  Mary  G.  Burnett,  Treas. 

While  the  Yellowhammer  had  long  been  honored  and  unofficially 
recognized  as  Alabama’s  State  bird,  it  was  not  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  of  1927  that  it  was  legally  designated  as  such.  Through 
a vote  taken  in  the  public  schools  of  Alabama  in  1926,  the  beautiful 
cardinal  was  named  by  the  school  children  as  their  choice  for  a State 
bird,  and  the  dogwood  chosen  for  a State  flower.  A bill  was  introduced 
in  the  legislature  to  adopt  that  bird  and  that  flower,  but  to  this  propo- 
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sition  a spirited  protest  was  made  by  the  Ladies’  Southern  Memorial 
Association  of  Montgomery.  In  a letter  from  a committee  of  that  asso- 
ciation, of  which  at  that  time  the  late  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Elmore  was  presi- 
dent, the  members  of  Alabama  were  petitioned  to  vote  unanimously  that 
the  Yellowhammer  be  officially  designated  as  the  State  bird  and  the 
golden  rod  as  the  State  flower.  “This  bird,”  they  wrote,  “wears  the 
Alabama  colors : crimson  at  the  neck,  white  on  the  back,  and  when  in 
flight  displays  the  golden  lining  of  its  gray  feathered  tail  and  wings.” 

Such  an  appeal  easily  brought  the  passage  of  the  following  bill,  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Martin, 
of  Montgomery  County : 

An  Act 

To  designate  the  bird  commonly  called  the  Yellowhammer  as  the 

State  Bird. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama: 

Sec.  1.  That  the  bird  commonly  called  the  Yellowhammer  is  here- 
by designated  as  the  State  Bird. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval  by  the 
Governor. 

Approved  Sept.  6,  1927. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  YELLOW  HAMMER 


By  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan 

O Grandfather  Graybeard,  why  sit  you  so  still 
When  flowers  are  blooming  all  over  the  hill? 

Get  up  from  your  chair  and  come  out  in  the  sun. 

The  plowing  is  over,  the  planting  begun ; 

Come ! Hasten  and  warm  up  your  chilly  old  knees — 
You  must  hear  the  flicker’s  “drum-drum”  in  the  trees. 

Aye,  Son,  that  I will,  for  the  chill’s  in  my  spine — 
You’ve  no  greater  vigor  of  flesh  than  was  mine ! 

Nay,  stay  yet  a moment,  I must  bide  a bit 
And  rest  my  old  bones  till  they’re  somewhat  more  fit. 
But  harken,  my  boy,  and  your  granddad  will  tell 
The  story  you  want,  but  already  know  well. 

Quite  clearly,  my  child,  I remember  that  day 
When  out  of  old  Huntsville  ninety  men  rode  away. 
Our  gray  coats  were  touched  off  with  Cavalry  yellow, 
And  shining  the  arms  of  each  hearty  young  fellow. 

My  shoulder  was  moist  with  faint  circles  of  tears 
A dear  mother  shed  while  she  stifled  her  fears. 

My  young  lips  were  tingling  with  taste  of  life’s  wine 
Quaffed  deep  in  a kiss  from  a sweetheart  divine. 

The  fifer  played  “Dixie”  while  marching  away, 

The  flickers  drummed  on  as  they’re  drumming  today ; 
Young  minds  were  aglow  and  young  souls  were  afire 
To  save  our  fair  South,  or  with  her  to  expire. 

Our  faces  set  forward,  with  plenty  of  pluck 
We  sought  Bedford  Forrest  at  camp  in  “Kentuck’.” 

Our  good  Captain  Kelly — a parson,  you  mind — 
Declared  “Forrest’s  Rangers”  the  best  we  could  find. 
In  old  Hopkinsville,  the  original  troops 
Drew  up  to  receive  us  with  welcoming  whoops. 
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We  spurred  up  our  horses,  rode  in  with  a dash, 

Bright  yellow  on  uniforms  making  a flash. 

Will  Arnett,  the  gay  wag  of  Company  A, 

Dubbed  us  “Yellowhammers,”  yes  “ Flickers  ” that  day. 
Then  “ Alabama- Yallerhammer !”  shouted  the  corps, 

And  men’s  raucus  laughter  grew  into  a roar. 

That  day  in  October,  the  year  sixty-one, 

With  campaign  of  “Rangers”  but  scarcely  begun, 

We  eagerly  waited  baptism  of  fire, 

Our  new  gray  and  yellow  untouched  yet  by  mire.  . . . 
Help  me  to  my  couch,  Boy,  I’ll  rest  better  there, 

A battle  is  coming,  there’s  smoke  in  the  air. 

O dear,  dear  Grandfather,  do  tell  me  the  rest, 

Of  all  your  war  tales  I think  that  one  the  best ; 

How  sixty-four  found  those  brave  uniforms  torn, 

All  stained  with  the  weather,  not  fit  to  be  worn; 

How  women  to  prove  their  dear  men  not  forgotten, 

Took  scraps  of  raw  wool,  fleecy  bats  of  white  cotton. 

With  soft  hands  they  carded  it,  spun  it,  wove  cloth, 

They  boiled  hickory  bark  and  strained  off  the  froth; 

They  dyed  that  gray  homespun,  forgetting  their  pain, 

That  cavalry  yellow  should  flash  once  again.  . . . 

Did  your  “Yellowhammers”  have  mud  speckled  breasts? 
Did  caps  wear  bright  feathers  as  though  they  were  crests? 

Oh,  Grandfather,  brandish  your  old  hickory  stick, 
Pretend  now  to  lead  your  men  into  the  thick 
Of  the  enemy’s  lines,  with  your  “Charge  to  the  fore!” 
Dear  Grandfather,  shall  you  not  charge  any  more? 

O Grandfather  Graybeard,  why  lie  you  so  still 
When  flickers  are  drumming  their  call  on  the  hill? 


Portrait  of  Governor  William  J.  Samford,  Presented  to  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  by  Mrs.  Samford. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  SAMFORD 

Thirty-First  Governor  of  Alabama 

William  James  Samford,  lawyer  and  31st  Governor  of  Alabama, 
showed  himself  the  friend  of  history  and  education  when  he  ap- 
proved on  February  27,  1901,  the  bill  creating  the  Alabama  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  which  had  just  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  When  the  portraits  of  the  Governors  of  Ala- 
bama were  hung  in  one  of  the  upper  halls  of  the  Capitol  two  years 
ago  the  place  of  honor  was  reserved  for  a portrait  of  Governor  Sam- 
ford,  because  without  his  approval  the  present  historical  agency  of 
the  State  could  not  have  become  effective. 

On  December  3,  1929,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department,  a very  handsome  oil  painting  of  Governor  Samford 
was  added  to  the  collection  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Sam- 
ford. Formal  presentation  ceremonies  were  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Capitol.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Judge  William  H.  Samford,  of  the  Appellate  Court,  son  of  the 
Governor.  Two  grandsons  of  the  Governor,  William  J.,  Jr.,  and 
Frank  P.  Samford,  Jr.,  unveiled  the  picture  which  was  accepted  by 
Governor  Bibb  Graves,  on  behalf  of  the  Department.  A eulogy  on 
the  private  and  public  life  of  Governor  Samford  was  made  by  Judge 
William  H.  Thomas,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court. 

Governor  William  James  Samford1  was  born  September  16, 
1844,  at  Greenville,  Meriwether  County,  Ga.,  and  died  June  11, 
1901,  at  Tuscaloosa;  son  of  William  Flewellyn  and  Susan  Lewis 
(Dowdell)  Samford.  He  received  his  education  in  the  private 
schools  of  Auburn  and  worked  in  the  mechanical  department  of  a 
newspaper  office.  He  attended  the  East  Alabama  Male  College,  at 
Auburn,  now  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  In  1862,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Confederate  States  Army. 
Later  he  was  appointed  Sergeant  Major,  Co.  G,  46th  Alabama  In- 
fantry Regiment  and  served  in  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  cam- 
paigns. In  1863  he  was  transferred  to  Mississippi,  having  been 
promoted  to  a Lieutenancy ; was  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Baker’s 
Creek  and  imprisoned  for  eighteen  months  at  Johnson’s  Island, 


C)  See  Owen’s  Hist,  of  Ala.  and  Diet,  of  Ala.  Biog.,  Vol.  4,  p.  1493. 
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Lake  Erie.  In  prison  he  found  his  old  preceptor,  Prof.  Slaton,  and 
under  his  tuition  he  resumed  his  studies  until  his  final  release  in 
the  winter  of  1864,  when  he  returned  to  his  regiment  with  which  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Governor  Samford  engaged  in  cotton  planting  for  a year  after 
his  return  home  and  in  1867  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Opelika. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Alabama  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1875  and  in  1879-81  represented  the  third  Alabama  District  in  the 
46th  Congress.  He  represented  Lee  County  in  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama.  In  1900  he  was  nominated  as  a Demo- 
crat and  at  the  Fall  election  became  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State. 

Governor  Samford  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  was  a 
licensed  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  He 
delivered  many  literary  addresses  and  lectures  before  the  leading 
educational  institutions  of  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States,  and 
contributed  to  various  periodicals  and  magazines  on  current  topics 
and  literary  subjects.  He  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost  orators  of 
the  State. 

In  October  1865  Governor  Samford  was  married  to  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Drake,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Hodges  and  Polly  Richard 
Susan  (Williams)  Drake  who  lived  at  Auburn,  formerly  in  Nash 
County,  N.  C.  To  this  union  nine  children  were  born,  among  them 
being  William  Hodge  Samford,  member  of  the  Alabama  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  Thomas  Drake  Samford,  an  outstanding  lawyer  re- 
siding at  Opelika.  — M.  B.  O. 


THOMAS  CHALMERS  McCORVEY 


Colonel  Thomas  Chalmers  McCorvey,  teacher  and  author,  who  con- 
tributes “The  Highland  Scotch  Element  in  the  Early  Settlement  of  Ala- 
bama” for  this,  the  first  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly, 
is  himself  of  Scotch  Highland  descent.  He  was  born  August  18,  1851, 

on  his  father’s  plantation  in  Monroe 
County,  Alabama,  a son  of  Judge  Mur- 
dock and  Lydia  Jane  (Ranaldson)  Mc- 
Corvey, the  former  a native  of  Robeson 
County,  about  1816,  when  Alabama  was 
a part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Judge 
McCorvey  was  a soldier  in  the  Creek  In- 
dian War  of  1836,  teacher  and  planter 
and  Probate  Judge  of  Monroe  County 
from  1856  to  1868.  His  grandparents 
were  John  Murphy  and  Barbara  (Mc- 
Millan) McCorvey,  both  natives  of  Scot- 
land, who  came  to  America  as  children 
with  their  parents  about  1783,  locating  in 
Robeson  County,  North  Carolina. 

Colonel  T.  C.  McCorvey  received  his 
early  education  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  sisters,  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Monroeville.  He  attended  Erskine  College,  South  Caro- 
lina, 1870-71,  and  entering  the  University  of  Alabama  during  the  latter 
year,  he  graduated  in  1873  with  the  Ph.  B.  degree.  During  the  succes- 
sive years  he  received  other  scholastic  and  honorary  degrees  from  his 
Alma  Mater.  He  was  an  officer  and  professor  in  the  University  of 
Alabama  from  the  time  of  his  graduation  until  his  retirement  a few 
years  ago.  It  was  as  Commandant  of  the  Cadet  Corps  that  he  received 
the  title  of  Colonel.  He  taught  at  different  periods  military  science, 
psychology,  ethics,  economics,  history,  and  political  science. 

Colonel  McCorvey  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  in  1886 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
In  1919  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  a member  of 
the  Alabama  Centennial  Commission.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Alabama,”  1895 ; “The  Masses 
and  Classes  in  Southern  Politics,”  and  numerous  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  standard  publications,  magazines  and  newspapers. 


Col.  Thomas  C.  McCorvey 
University,  Ala. 
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Colonel  McCorvey’s  connection  with  the  educational  life  of  Ala- 
bama was  additionally  emphasized  by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Nettie  Lucia 
Tutwiler,  daughter  of  the  great  educator,  Dr.  Henry  Tutwiler,  which 
took  place  at  Green  Springs,  Alabama,  July  22,  1880.  This  beloved 
pair,  after  forty-seven  years  of  happy  married  life,  reside  in  their  home 
upon  the  campus  of  the  University,  where  they  receive  the  homage  not 
only  of  the  University  students  of  the  present  but  of  the  many  former 
students  who  were  instructed  in  the  manual  of  arms  by  the  “Highland 
Scotch”  Colonel. 

M.  B.  O. 


THE  HIGHLAND  SCOTCH  ELEMENT  IN  THE  EARLY 
SETTLEMENT  OF  ALABAMA 

By  Thomas  Chalmers  McCorvey,  LL.D. 

I. 

There  are  perhaps  few  regions  of  the  world,  outside  of  the  mother- 
land of  Scotland,  where  there  can  be  found  a larger  proportion  of  popu- 
lation bearing  the  family  names  of  the  great  Highland  clans  than  in  Ala- 
bama— especially  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State.  There 
is  scarcely  a county,  or  even  a neighborhood,  where  one  cannot  find 
either  Camerons,  Campbells,  Fergusons,  Frasers,  Gordons,  Grahams, 
McDonalds,  McKenzies,  Mclntoshes,  McLeans,  McLeods,  McNeills, 
McPhersons,  McMillans,  Stewarts  or  others  with  distinctly  Highland 
names ; for  the  names  of  the  septs  and  dependents  of  the  various  clans 
were  well  nigh  innumerable.  First,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  main 
line  of  racial  cleavage  in  the  Scottish  people — the  difference  between  the 
mixed  Lowlanders  of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
largely  Saxon  in  blood,  with  a small  later  strain  of  the  Norman  feudal 
aristocracy ; and  the  Highlanders  of  the  western  and  northern  parts 
who  are  chiefly  Celtic  in  origin,  with  more  or  less  of  a Norse  infusion. 
As  every  one  knows  ethnology  is  still  anything  but  an  exact  science,  and 
with  the  constant  flow  and  admixture  of  peoples  no  hard  and  fast  racial 
lines  can  be  laid  down  in  this  case ; but  for  all  practical  purposes  we  can 
very  well  differentiate  the  thirfty  Saxon  Lowlander — who  in  business 
sagacity  rivals  even  the  Semite — from  the  romantic,  chivalric  Highlander 
who  has  been  sometimes  acclaimed  the  world’s  best  fighting  man.  It  is 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Highlanders  that  their  clan  and  septal  names 
enable  them  to  keep  track,  in  most  cases,  of  their  racial  origin,  while  the 
Lowlanders  frequently  share  their  Saxon  or  mixed  names  with  their 
English  cousins  across  the  border. 

Hard  economic  conditions,  as  well  as  political  and  religious  distur- 
bances, have  sent  the  Scots  of  every  breed  among  the  pioneers  into  many 
of  the  newer  lands  of  the  world:  just  as  they  were  in  a sense  the  path- 
breakers  across  the  Isthmus — where  now  flows  the  great  artificial 
channel  of  the  world’s  commerce — in  the  ill-starred  “Darien  Scheme”. 
But  there  is  one  notable  characteristic  in  their  seeking  new  homes  wher- 
ever they  go.  They  do  not  segregate  themselves  from  other  peoples ; 
but  mingle  their  blood  with  earlier  inhabitants,  as  they  ultimately  did 
after  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  There  are  few  if  any  Scotch  “quarters 
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to  be  found  in  any  of  the  world’s  great  cities ; but  whether  as  shrewd 
traders  among  savage  tribes — as  they  first  came  to  what  is  now  Ala- 
bama— or  as  great  captains  of  industry  in  an  age  of  steel,  they  cut  a 
wide  swath  as  individuals,  and  make  their  influence  felt  alike  in  frontier 
communities  and  in  the  centers  of  the  world’s  “big  business.” 

II. 

The  story  has  been  fully  told  in  that  classic  of  State  histories, 
Pickett’s  “Alabama",  how  the  daring  youth,  Lachlan  McGillivray, 
Charles  Weatherford  and  other  Scotch  traders  and  adventurers  pushed 
from  the  South  Atlantic  ports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  into  the 
Creek  Indian  territory  and  established  themselves  in  the  region  about 
the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers — a story  which  will 
not  be  repeated  here.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  Mc- 
Gillivray  in  due  time  took  to  wife  the  French-Indian  “princess”,  Sehoy 
Marchand,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  others  of  his  countrymen, 
so  that  they  have  left  to  our  own  time  many  descendants,  who  have  a 
dash  of  aboriginal  blood,  among  the  more  substantial  people  of  the  State. 
But  it  was  not  trade  or  adventure,  but  a great  political  upheaval  in  the 
motherland  that  sent  here — chiefly  by  way  of  North  Carolina — the  for- 
bears of  most  of  the  numerous  citizenry  of  Alabama  who  bear  High- 
land names  and  of  many  others  who,  as  a result  of  intermarriages,  bear 
English  or  other  names  but  have  strains  of  the  Highland  blood.  That 
upheaval  was  the  last  serious  attempt  to  restore  to  the  British  throne  the 
exiled  line  of  Stuart  Kings  and  is  known  in  English  history  as  the  “Re- 
bellion of  1745-6,”  or  briefly  “The  Forty-five.” 

In  that  memorable  year  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  known  as 
“The  Young  Pretender,”  a grandson  of  James  II  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  throne  in  the  so-called  “Bloodless  Revolution  of  1688,”  em- 
barked from  the  coast  of  France  in  the  hazardous  attempt  to  gain  for  his 
father,  James  Stuart,  “The  Old  Pretender,”  his  ancestral  crown.  The 
French  had  promised  aid ; but  great  storms  fought  for  the  reigning 
House  of  Hanover  (now  the  House  of  Windsor)  and  scattered  the 
fleet  that  was  to  carry  across  the  sea  the  French  force  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  But  nothing  daunted  Prince  Charles  set  out  upon  his  mad 
adventure  with  only  seven  companions,  trusting  only  to  his  personal 
charm  and  the  magic  of  his  family  name  to  rouse  the  western  Highland- 
ers. He  finally  landed  on  the  shores  of  Moidart  July  25,  1745.  Among 
the  first  to  espouse  the  venture  was  the  young  Chieftan  of  the  Clan 
Ranald  McDonalds,  who  overcome  by  the  magnetism  of  the  prince, 
threw  himself  into  his  arms  in  a passionate  offer  of  his  life  for  the 
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cause.  On  the  19th  of  August  the  Stuart  standard  was  raised  in  the 
vale  of  Glenfinnan  and  clan  after  clan  rallied  around  it  with  all  the 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  portrayed  in  Thomas  Campbell’s  famous  poem, 
“Lochiel’s  Warning.”  With  his  Highland  army  the  prince  marched 
practically  unresisted  to  Edinburgh  which  he  entered  in  triumph.  He 
occupied  the  old  Holy  Rood  Palace;  and  proclaimed  his  father,  “The 
Old  Pretender,”  King  of  Great  Britain  with  the  title  of  “James  III.” 
He  then  marched  out  and  at  Prestonpans  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of 
General  Cope  who  had  been  sent  against  him.  After  a delay,  unfor- 
tunate for  his  cause,  he  started  south  to  arouse  and  enlist  the  Lowlander 
and  English  “Jacobites,”  as  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart  cause  were 
known ; but  he  met  with  a similar  experience  to  that  of  General  Lee  in 
his  Maryland  Campaign  of  1862 — cheers,  good  wishes  and  patriotic 
songs,  but  few  enlistments.  He  pushed  on  to  Derby,  within  a hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  of  London;  but  was  there  forced  to  begin  a disas- 
trous retreat  back  through  the  border  lands  into  the  Highlands,  where 
he  was  finally  brought  to  bay  at  Culloden  Moor,  near  Inverness,  April 
16,  1746.  There  his  little  half-starved  army  of  five  thousand  men 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  well-armed  and  well-fed  English 
army  of  nine  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland whose  savagery  in  victory  justly  earned  him  the  odious  epithet 
of  “The  Butcher”. 

An  incident  of  the  battle  of  Culloden  well  illustrates  the  prominent 
Celtic  characteristics  of  pride  and  courage.  Since  the  days  of  Bannock- 
burn the  McDonalds  had  always  been  given  what  was  considered  the 
post  of  honor  in  battle — the  right  wing  of  the  Scottish  army ; but  in 
planning  his  battle  the  prince  had  transferred  the  three  McDonald  regi- 
ments to  the  left  wing.  In  resentment  of  what  they  considered  an 
indignity  offered  their  clan,  they  refused  either  to  advance  or  retreat; 
but  kept  their  ground,  hewing  with  their  claymores  the  heather  at  their 
feet  and  falling  in  their  ranks  from  the  enemy’s  fire  which  they  did 
not  return. 

After  Culloden  Prince  Charles  was  hunted  with  bloodhound  and 
bugle ; but  there  was  no  Highlander  base  enough  to  betray  him,  in  spite 
of  an  enormous  reward  offered  for  his  capture.  He  finally  made  his 
way,  after  many  thrilling  adventures,  back  to  France;  but  a fearful 
vengeance  was  wreaked  upon  his  followers  with  indescribable  barbari- 
ties. After  the  sword  and  the  torch  and  the  gibbet  had  done  their  worst, 
Parliament  passed  an  act,  effective  August  1,  1746,  breaking  up  the 
clan  system — -disarming  the  Highlanders ; forbidding  them  to  wear  the 
national  garb  except  as  soldiers  in  the  British  army ; and  establishing 
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parochial  schools  with  a view  to  rooting  out  the  Gaelic  language.  The 
hardest  part  was  that  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  clans  which 
had  fought  for  Prince  Charles  and  those  which  had  remained  loyal  to 
the  House  of  Hanover.  For  instance  the  great  Covenanting  clan  of  the 
Campbells,  which  had  supported  George  II,  fell  under  the  ban  along 
with  those  who  had  rallied  under  the  banner  of  the  Catholic  Stuarts. 
Here  we  have  another  parallel  from  our  Civil  War  history.  The  Union 
slave-owners  of  the  border  States,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army 
and  fought  “to  save  the  Union,”  found  at  the  close  of  the  war  that 
they  had  been  fighting  to  destroy  their  own  property  in  slaves,  for  which 
they  never  received  any  remuneration. 

Under  the  proscriptions  of  Parliament  many  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  the  Highlanders,  whether  they  had  been  “out  with  Prince  Charlie” 
or  not,  felt  that  Scotland  was  no  longer  their  home,  and  sought  refuge 
beyond  the  seas.  Permission  was  given  them  to  settle  in  the  American 
colonies  upon  the  conditions  of  first  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
reigning  House  of  Hanover. 

III. 

The  refugee  Highlanders  found  asylums  in  different  parts  of  the 
American  colonies ; but  it  appears  that  the  chief  magnet  that  attracted 
them  was  a settlement  which  had  been  established  already  by  some  of  the 
McNeills  and  others  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Cape  Fear  river  region 
of  North  Carolina — several  years  before  the  uprising  of  “the  Forty- 
five.”  This  region  embraces  chiefly  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Robe- 
son, and  Richmond — three  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  earlier  country  of 
Bladen ; and  the  common  center,  says  the  historian  McLean,  was  Cross 
Creek  or  Campbelton,  now  Fayetteville,  the  county  site  of  Cumberland. 
The  same  authority  estimates  that  by  1753  there  were  in  Cumberland 
County  one  thousand  Highlanders  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  would 
make  the  whole  number  between  four  and  five  thousand.  An  increased 
impetus  was  given  to  this  immigration  in  1774  by  the  arrival  of  the  he- 
roine, Flora  McDonald,  with  her  husband,  Allan  McDonald,  and  large 
numbers  of  their  fellow  clansmen.  In  fact  so  many  came  that  Cum- 
berland County  was  nicknamed  “County  Donald.”  A traveler  riding 
on  horseback  through  that  region  as  late  as  1860  said  that  when  he  met 
a stranger  whom  he  wished  to  address  he  always  called  him  “Mr.  Mac,” 
and  that  in  a large  majority  of  cases  he  hit  it  right. 

While  most  of  the  refugees  found  more  or  less  permanent  homes 
in  that  region,  various  causes — some  political  others  economic — tended 
to  diffuse  them  throughout  the  new  south-west,  and  not  a few  pushed 
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on  to  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  now 
embraced  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  we  find  men  who  had  drawn  their  claymores  for  “Bonny 
Prince  Charlie”  as  leaders  among  those  savage  tribes.  One  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  among  them  was  Roderick  McIntosh,  familiarly 
known  as  “Old  Rory,”  whose  romantic — not  to  say  Quixotic — char- 
acter and  career  have  been  strikingly  portrayed  in  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Pickett’s  “Alabama.”  “Old  Rory”  became  the  father  of  the 
noted  half-breed  Creek  Indian  Chief,  Colonel  William  McIntosh  and 
the  grandfather  of  Chilly  McIntosh,  who  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
painted  and  plumed  Maskoki  braves  joined  in  the  welcome  to  LaFayette 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  in  1825.  John  Ross  was  one  of  those 
Scotch  exiles  who  accepted  Cherokee  citizenship,  became  a chief,  mar- 
ried an  Indian  wife,  and  founded  a family  which  became  powerful  in 
Cherokee  councils.  McNair  and  Duncan  are  other  familiar  names 
introduced  into  the  Cherokee  nation  by  this  Scotch  infusion. 

IV. 

When  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  against  the  mother  country  broke 
out,  perhaps  most  of  the  Highland  immigrants  were  inclined  to  join 
with  the  English  colonists  in  their  resistance ; hut  the  active  work  of 
the  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina,  Josiah  Martin,  set  in  motion  a 
disastrous  counter  current.  He  urged  upon  the  new-comers  the  binding 
force  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  King — an  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  honor  that  had  its  weight  with  the  chivalric  Celtic  tempera- 
ment. McLean  says : “They  did  not  realize  the  craftiness  of  Governor 
Martin  in  compelling  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  they  felt 
bound  by  what  they  considered  a voluntary  act,  and  binding  with  all 
the  sacredness  of  religion”.  As  a result  of  Martin’s  machinations,  Don- 
ald McDonald  was  placed  in  command  of  a Highland  army  to  be  raised 
to  support  the  royal  cause  and  given  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  with 
Donald  McLeod  second  in  command.  On  February  1,  1776,  McDonald 
set  up  the  royal  standard  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  and  summoned 
the  clans  to  rally  around  it.  But  all  did  not  respond  for  “some  would 
not  engage  in  a cause  where  their  traditions  and  affections  had  no  part.’ 
The  number  that  joined  has  been  estimated  at  about  sixteen  hundred. 
On  February  18,  this  force  set  out  to  join  the  expected  British  fleet  at 
Wilmington ; but  was  intercepted  by  a patriot  force  of  approximately  one 
thousand  men  under  Colonel  Caswell,  at  Moore  s Creek  Bridge,  on 
February  27,  1776.  After  a short  sharp  battle  the  Highlanders  were 
defeated  and  the  victory  over  them  was  lasting  and  complete.  The 
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Americans  took  eight  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  with  a large  supply  of 
munitions  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  many  of  the  Highlanders  who  had  been  engaged 
at  the  battle  of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge  afterward  enlisted  with  others 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  American  army  and  faithfully  served  the 
cause  of  independence,  the  new-comers  were  generally  regarded  with 
suspicion,  if  not  actually  persecuted;  and  many  of  the  more  adven- 
turous determined  to  seek  homes  in  what  was  then  the  British  province 
of  West  Florida.  That  province,  which  had  not  joined  in  the  move- 
ment for  independence,  embraced  the  whole  region  south  of  the  line 
of  thirty-two  degrees,  twenty-eight  minutes,  north  latitude,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  on  the  Mississippi  east  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. That  line  ran  between  Montgomery  and  Wetumpka,  which 
are  within  fifteen  miles  of  each  other.  All  of  the  present  State  of  Ala- 
bama south  of  that  line — the  section  which  corresponds  very  nearly  to 
what  we  now  loosely  call  “South  Alabama" — was  in  the  British  province 
of  West  Florida,  and  all  north  of  that  line  was  in  the  British  province 
of  Illinois.  In  speaking  of  the  so-called  “Indian  Countrymen”  in- 
habiting this  region,  Pickett  says : “Some  of  these  men  had  come  to  the 
Creek  nation  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  others,  being  Tories, 
had  fled  to  it  during  the  war  and  after  it  to  escape  Whig  persecution 
. . . generally  of  Scotch  descent,  many  of  them  were  men  of  some  edu- 
cation. Some  of  them  were  married  to  Indian  wives  and  had  intelligent 
and  handsome  children.”  Whatever  of  civilized  government  existed 
in  this  Indian  region  emanated  from  the  capital  at  Pensacola.  During 
the  war,  Spain  as  the  ally  of  France  became  a virtual  ally  of  the  strug- 
gling colonies,  and  Don  Bernado  Galvez,  governor  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Louisiana,  was  authorized  to  lead  an  expedition  from  New 
Orleans  for  the  conquest  of  British  West  Florida.  He  captured  Mobile 
(1780)  and  later  Pensacola  (1781)  and  thus  transferred  the  dominion 
of  the  province  from  Great  Britain  to  Spain.  So  the  Highland  exiles 
as  well  as  the  English  colonial  loyalists  who  had  sought  a refuge  under 
the  British  flag  in  the  province  of  West  Florida  found  themselves 
transferred  at  least  nominally  to  an  alien  rule — which,  however,  was  to 
continue  only  a few  years  as  a subject  of  controversy  between  Spain 
and  the  new  republic  of  the  United  States. 

The  Highland  immigration  to  North  Carolina,  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  renewed  by  the  time  of  the 
final  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
1783.  This  time,  however,  it  was  not  predominantly  the  Jacobite  exiles 
who  came,  but  various  septs  and  dependents  of  the  Campbell  clan  and 
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of  other  clans  which  had  either  sided  with  the  House  of  Hanover  or 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6.  But  the  causes  of  the 
movement  were  in  part  the  same — the  abolition  of  the  clan  system  and 
economic  hardships  in  the  motherland.  A further  opening  to  the  south- 
west for  these  additional  immigrants  occurred  when  the  Indian  claims 
to  a large  part  of  what  is  now  Alabama  had  been  vested  in  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  in  1814 — after  the  crushing  defeat 
of  the  Creek  confederacy  administered  by  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  battle 
of  the  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  By  that  treaty  the 
Creek  Indians  ceded  all  their  lands  west  of  the  Coosa  River  and  south 
of  a line  drawn  from  Wetumpka  to  a point  just  below  Eufaula  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River ; and  the  cutting  of  the  “Federal  Road” — leading 
southwestwardly  from  the  Ocmulgee  River  in  Georgia  to  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Alabama  River  system — opened  a highway  to  a large 
part  of  this  new  land  of  promise.  Along  that  road,  in  continuous  trains 
of  horse-and-ox-drawn  covered  wagons,  poured  thousands  of  pioneers — 
no  longer  colonial  loyalists  and  Jacobite  exiles ; but  patriotic  Whigs 
from  the  South  Atlantic  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, who  had  borne  their  parts  in  the  struggle  for  independence ; and 
among  them  was  a considerable  proportion  of  the  newly  arrived  High- 
landers, who  did  not  come  as  traders  and  adventurers  among  the  In- 
dians, but  as  home-makers  with  their  wives  and  children.  Several 
neighborhoods  in  South  Alabama  still  bearing  such  names  as  “Scot- 
land” and  “Caledonia”  bear  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  Scotch: 
settlers  among  the  pioneers. 


V. 

The  importance  of  the  Highland  element  in  the  early  as  well  as 
the  later  history  of  the  State  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  leading  men 
of  that  stock  who  appeared  in  public  life  in  the  first  half  century  of 
Alabama’s  statehood.  John  Murphy,  the  fourth  governor  of  the  State 
(1825-29),  who  was  one  of  the  leading  framers  of  its  first  constitution, 
was  born  in  Robeson  County,  North  Carolina,  of  parents  who  had  come 
from  Kintyre,  Scotland ; and  according  to  Brewer’s  “Alabama,”  he 
spoke  throughout  his  life  with  a decided  Scotch  accent.  Brewer’s 
book,  which  was  published  in  1872,  giving  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  public  men  who  had  shaped  the  early  destiny  of  the  State,  has 
recorded  the  services  of  a number  of  other  leaders  bearing  such  well- 
known  Scotch  names  as  Campbell,  Fraser,  Gordon,  Graham,  McAlpine, 
McCall,  McClung,  McConnell,  McGillivray,  McKee,  McKinley,  Mc- 
Kinstry,  McLemore,  McMillan,  McRae,  McSpodden,  McYay  and  Ross.. 
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In  like  manner  Garrett's  “Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in  Alabama  for 
Thirty  Years”  (the  period  covered  by  his  own  public  life),  also  pub- 
lished in  18?2,  tells  of  the  public  services  of  such  leaders  as  Campbell, 
Kennedy,  Lindsay,  McAllister,  McAlpine,  McClellan,  McLeod,  McCoy, 
McConnell,  McClung,  McDonald,  McGuire,  McCaskill,  McLemore.  Mc- 
Millan, McSpadden,  McVay  and  others  whose  names  indicate  their 
racial  origin. 

The  standard  of  general  intelligence  among  the  Scotch  pioneers  is 
indicated  by  a glance  at  “A  Register  of  the  Students  and  Officers  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,”  published  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the 
existence  of  that  institution  (1901) — before  the  beginning  of  its  recent 
notable  development.  It  shows  the  following  family  names  with  a 
number  of  individuals,  in  most  cases,  enrolled  under  each  name : 
Buchanan,  Cameron,  Campbell,  Carmichael.  Chalmers,  Chisholm,  Dun- 
can, Ferguson,  Fraser,  Gilchrist,  Gordon.  Graham,  Kennedy,  Lindsay, 
McAdory,  McAlpine,  McArthur,  McBryde,  McCain,  McCall,  McCalla, 
McCann,  McCants,  McCay,  McClellan,  McCleskey,  McClung,  Mc- 
Cullum,  McCombs.  McConnell,  McConico,  McCord,  McCormick,  Mc- 
Corquedale,  McCown,  McCoy,  McCrackin.  McCraw,  McCreary,  Mc- 
Collough,  McCurdy,  McDade,  McDaniel.  McDavid,  McDonald,  Mc- 
Dow,  McDowell,  McEachin,  McGee.  McGiffert,  McGowan,  McGuire, 
Mclnnis,  McIntosh,  McIntyre,  Mclver,  McKeithen,  McKellar,  Mc- 
Kenny,  McKenzie,  McKnight,  McLean.  McLaughlin,  McLemore,  Mc- 
Leod, McLester,  McMath,  McMillan,  McMullen.  McNeill,  McPherson, 
McQueen,  McRae.  McTyer,  McWhorter,  McWilliams,  Rankin,  Ross, 
Stewart  and  others. 

Later  publications  in  Alabama  biography  would  show  a propor- 
tionate increase  of  Highland  names,  while  by  intermarriages,  as  before 
suggested,  strains  of  that  race  have  been  steadily  diffused  under  Low- 
lander,  English  and  other  names.  Certainly  a majority  of  those  bearing 
the  family  names  enumerated  above  and  many  other  Alabama  people 
can  trace  the  main  reason  why  they  were  born  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Chivalric  devotion  of  their  ancestors  to  the  “lost  cause” 
of  the  Stuarts ; and  all  of  them  who  have  the  Highland  blood  can  take 
a pardonable  pride  in  their  descent  from  that  great  branch  of  the  Celtic 
race  which  proved  itself  no  unworthy  foe  of  the  legions  of  Agricola 
and  of  Severus  centuries  “before  Saxon  had  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
Britain.” 


Note  : While  the  facts  upon  which  the  foregoing  article  is  based 
have  been  gathered  from  a number  of  sources — some  from  unrecorded 
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recollections  of  pioneers — the  writer  is  specially  indebted  to  “The 
Clans,  Septs  and  Regiments  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,”  by  Frank 
Adam:  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1908;  and 
to  “Scotch  Highlanders  in  America,”  by  J.  P.  McLean,  Ph.  D. ; The 
Helman-Taylor  Company,  Cleveland,  and  John  MacKay,  Glasgow, 
1900. 
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GAME  AND  FISHERIES  CONSERVED  IN  ALABAMA 


By  Walter  J.  Knabe,  Editor  Publications 
Department  Game  and  Fisheries 

From  earliest  times,  Alabama  has  been  noted  for  her  abundance  of 
game.  Even  before  the  days  of  the  stagecoach,  travelers  through  the 
State  wrote  glowing  accounts  of  the  numerous  birds  and  animals  found 
here. 


I.  T.  Quinn,  Commissioner  of  Game  and  Fisheries  of  Alabama 

As  the  State  became  settled,  the  abundance  of  wild  life  attracted 
game  and  fish  “hogs,”  and  a class  of  persons  wdio  commercialized  our 
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Alabama  Oysters  Ready  to  Be  Submerged  to 
Await  Shipment  to  the  Raw  Trade. 


wild  life  assets.  Quail  were  shipped  out  by  the  carload,  wreathes  of 
birds  and  game  were  used  by  restaurant  keepers  as  “decorations”  to 

advertise  their  merchandise, 
while  other  birds  were 
slaughtered  for  their  plum- 
age. Birds  and  game  were 
shot  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  There  was  little  or 
no  thought  on  the  part  of 
gunners  for  the  adoption 
by  the  individual  or  the 
masses  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, which,  when  put 
into  practice,  would  be 
conducive  to  a perpetual 
supply  of  game  birds  and 
animals,  not  to  say  an  increase  in  game.  Traps  and  nets  were  set  and 
spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  and  whole  cov- 
eys of  Bob  Whites  were  wiped  out  of  existence.  Birds  and  animals  were 
taken  during  their  nesting  and  rearing  seasons,  thereby  diminishing  the 
parent  or  brood  stock.  The  gunner  who  ordinarily  used  a muzzle- 
loading shotgun,  fearing  that  he  might  waste  his  load  with  a wing  shot, 
potted  entire  coveys  of  birds  on  the  ground  and  literally  wiped  them  out. 

For  years  conservationists  throughout  the  State  made  efforts  to 
stop  these  abuses,  and  finally  in  1907,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  a De- 
partment of  Government  was  set  up  for  the  “preservation,  propagation, 
and  protection,  of  game  animals,  wild  birds,  and  fish.”  The  statute 
enacted  had  many  defects, 
and  in  fact,  though  it  has 
been  improved  by  each  suc- 
ceeding legislature,  is  still 
inadequate  for  the  proper 
protection  of  our  wild  life 
resources.  However,  in 

the  twenty-three  years 
which  have  passed  since 
that  time,  the  Department 
has  accomplished  such  out- 
standing work  that  today  , 

A i i . j Alabama  Shrimp  Being  Packed  for  Market  at 
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one  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union  in  the  conservation  of  wild 
life.  It  has  more  quail  than  any  other  State,  and  more  wild  turkeys 
in  proportion  to  the  acreage  than  any  other  State. 

In  recognition  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  De- 
partment, I.  T.  Quinn,  Commissioner  of  Game  and  Fisheries,  has  had 
conferred  upon  him  many  national  and  even  international  honors,  and 
his  advice  and  suggestions  on  conservation  are  sought  after  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  statutes  in  their  present  form  provide  for  a Commissioner  of 
Game  and  Fisheries  who  has  under  him  a force  of  wardens.  The  de- 
partment receives  no  appropriation  of  any  sort,  but  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  income  from  fines  and  from  the  sale  of  hunting,  fishing  and 


Part  of  a Beaver  Dam  Located  in  Autauga  County,  Alabama 
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trapping  licenses,  and  even  part  of  this  must  go  into  the  general  funds 
of  the  State. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  department’s  organization  is  that 
the  Commissioner  is  elected,  whereas  in  all  other  states  he  is  appointed. 
Alabama’s  system  makes  the  department  independent  and  prevents  a 
change  of  policy  each  four  years  or  oftener.  The  Commissioner  is 
chosen  by  the  people  for  his  qualifications  for  the  work  and  he  is  re- 
sponsible solely  to  them  for  the  administration  of  the  department.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  while  the  average 
term  of  office  in  other  states  is  less  than  two  years,  in  Alabama  we 
have  had  but  two  commissioners — the  late  John  H.  Wallace,  Jr.,  who 
founded  the  Department,  and  I.  T.  Quinn,  the  present  Commissioner, 
who  has  served  since  February,  1922. 

For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  the  department  devoted 
itself  almost  entirely  to  bringing  the  subject  of  conservation  before  the 
people.  At  the  end  of  this  time  there  were  still  no  paid  game  wardens, 
the  work  being  carried  on  by  volunteer  workers.  The  number  of  con- 
victions was  naturally  small  and  comparatively  few  licenses  were  sold. 

However,  the  work  had  begun  to  gain  momentum,  and  in  1922  a 
paid  force  was  organized  and  trained.  This  force,  which  now  consists 
of  thirty-three  men,  annually  secures  over  1,400  convictions  (seven 
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times  the  number  secured  by  the  force  of  an  adjoining  state)  and  has 
brought  the  sale  of  licenses  up  to  between  90,000  and  100,000  each 
year. 

The  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries,  however,  has  not  dedi- 
cated its  work  solely  to  the  enforcement  of  restrictive  laws  which  regu- 
late the  time,  manner,  means  and  extent  to  which  a citizen  is  permitted 
to  take  wild  life,  but  a constructive  program  of  conservation  along  the 
most  progressive  lines  has  been  pursued.  The  Alabama  conservation 
policy  embraces  protective,  constructive  and  educational  conservation  in 
its  program. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries 
completed  and  dedicated  its  first  fish  hatchery.  This  hatchery  easily 
ranks  first  in  the  South  in  equipment  and  in  suitability  for  a maximum 
production  of  fish.  Alabama’s  first  and  only  fish  cultural  station  has 
a normal  capacity  production  of  more  than  one-half  million  large  mouth 
bass  and  blue  gill  bream. 

Four  years  ago  the  Federal  Forest  Service  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Fisheries  an  area  of  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  North  Winston,  South  Lawrence  and  East  Frank- 
lin Counties,  to  be  utilized  as  a game  refuge  and  preserve.  This  area 
embraces  an  acreage  of  a little  more  than  100,000  acres  of  wild  land 


Black  Bass  weighing  over  3 lbs.  each , taken  on  Martin  Lake , Alabama 
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suitable  for  deer,  turkeys  and  many  other  useful  species  of  wild  life. 
The  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries,  as  soon  as  it  took  over  this 
area,  planted  in  it  one  hundred  and  five  head  of  deer.  Today  there  is 
an  estimate  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  of  these  animals  within 
the  forest.  Four  years  ago  there  were  but  two  known  droves  of  wild 
turkeys  within  the  area  and  today  there  are  a minimum  of  1,500  of 
these  wonderful  birds  roaming  the  woodlands  of  the  Alabama  National 
Forest. 

The  Federal  Government  cooperates  in  every  way  with  the  De- 
partment in  the  protection  and  conservation  of  all  economically  use- 
ful species  of  wild  life  within  the  forest.  In  addition  to  deer  and  tur- 
keys, fur-bearing  animals  of  every  species  found  in  the  temperate  zone 
abound  and  are  on  the  increase  in  this  wonderful  game  preserve. 

A large  number  of  land  owners  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries  are  throwing  their 
lands  together  and  through  mutual  agreement  and  under  contract,  no 
hunting  will  be  permitted  for  a number  of  years.  These  areas  are  pro- 
tected from  forest  fires  by  the  owners  themselves  and  the  State  is 
helping  to  restock  these  classified  areas. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Department  has  spent  approxi- 
mately $75,000.00  for  additional  brood  stock  of  birds  and  animals  and 


More  reasons  for  fishing  along  Alabama’s  wonderful  coast 
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has  brought  them  into  the  State  and  planted  them  in  suitable  protected 
covers,  to  add  to  the  native  brood  stock  of  game.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance these  birds  and  animals  have  thriven  and  multiplied  very  satis- 
factorily. Game  birds  and  animals  are  on  the  increase  in  Alabama. 
As  evidence  of  this  fact  it  is  interesting  to  note  comparative  results 
from  two  surveys  made  by  the  Department,  one  in  1922  and  the  other 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1929. 

The  first  survey,  1922, 
revealed  the  fact  that  deer 
were  reported  in  only 
eleven  counties  and  wild 
turkeys  in  only  twenty-six 
'Counties  of  the  State ; 
whereas,  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1929,  deer 
were  reported  in  forty 
counties  and  wild  turkeys 
in  sixty-five  of  the  sixty- 
seven  counties  of  Ala- 
bama. 

It  is  conceded  by  those  who  are  in  a position  to  know,  that  Ala- 
bama today  can  justly  boast  of  more  Bob  Whites  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries  has  under  development  well  de- 
scribed areas  within  the  State,  on  which  it  is  beginning  to  raise  quails 
on  an  intensive  scale  under  natural  conditions.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
Commissioner  that  Alabama  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  by  another 
year  the  practicability  and  economy  of  raising  quail  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  against  the  use  of  artificial  incubators  and  brooders,  which  are 
being  tried  out  by  a number  of  other  States. 

The  Department  is  not  only  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
protection  and  development  of  wild  game  birds,  animals  and  fish,  but 
of  song  and  insectivorous  birds  as  well.  In  the  discharge  of  responsi- 
bility it  is  dealing  with  a great  fundamental  economic  problem.  Of  the 
326  recognized  species  of  birds  in  Alabama,  approximately  300  of  them 
are  insectivorous. 

It  is  an  indisputable  scientific  fact  that  birds  are  Nature’s  great 
instrument  for  the  control  of  insect  pest  devastation,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  this  control  is  in  proportion  to  the  bird  population.  Twenty 
cents  out  of  every  dollar’s  worth  of  the  products  of  field,  orchard  and 
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garden  are  consumed  annually  by  devastating  insects.  How  important 
then  the  proper  protection  of  the  bird  life  of  our  State ! 

Were  it  not  for  our  insectivorous  birds,  within  a few  years,  ac- 
cording to  ornithologists  and  entomologists,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
man  to  sustain  and  maintain  plant  life  on  the  earth.  It  is  through  the 
incessant  labor  of  the  vast  hordes  of  our  friends,  the  birds,  that  our 
forests  and  all  forms  of  vegetation  are  protected  from  devastation  and 
destruction. 


In  addition  to  our  wild  life  program  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Fisheries  has  undertaken  the  development  of  the  sea- 
food industry  along  the 
shores  of  Mobile  Bay,  and 
this  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion and  cooperation  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Alabama  has  approxi- 
mately 200,000  acres  of 
suitable  oyster  bottoms 
with  between  three  and 
four  thousand  acres  in 
natural  reefs  in  cultivation 
by  the  State.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  Depart- 
ment has  planted  tens  of 
thousands  of  barrels  of 
young  oysters  and  culti- 
vated hundreds  of  acres  of 
new  grounds,  thus  enlarg- 
ing and  extending  the  oys- 
ter areas  of  the  State.  It 
will  continue  in  subsequent 
years  to  enlarge  the  oyster 
bottoms  from  whence  are 
taken,  according  to  un- 
prejudiced authority,  the 
highest  class  of  oysters 
from  the  standpoint  of 
luscious  ness,  palatability 
and  rapidity  of  growth  on 

the  American  Coast.  Fishes  taken  off  the  Mobile  Coast 
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Lake  Purdy,  7,000  acres  of  water  impounded  from  Little  Cahaba  River,  12 
miles  Southeast  of  Birmingham.  This  lake  furnishes  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  fresh  water  fishing. 


Much  of  the  destruction,  waste  and  devastation  of  birds,  game  and 
fish  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  have  been  due  to  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness.  In  addition  to  enacting  legislation  and  enforcing  it 
to  correct  abuses,  a universal  campaign  of  education  is  being  carried  on. 
Game  and  fish  protective  associations  are  being  fostered,  meetings  are 
being  held,  the  press  and  radio  are  being  used,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  public  schools  are  receiving  continuous  instruction  through  pro- 
grams and  Nature  study  and  through  bulletins  issued  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Game  and  Fisheries  and  furnished  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

The  Department  has  an  all-time  trained  man  with  Nature  studies 
on  lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures  of  wild  life  taken  within  the 
State,  who  spends  his  time  in  the  schools  and  before  organizations  in 
the  extension  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  a proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wild  life  resources  of  the  State.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment is  publishing  a monthly  magazine  called  “Alabama  Game  and 
Fish  News,”  which  goes  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  subscribers, 
carrying  current  information  as  to  the  progress  of  wild  life  conserva- 


tion in  Alabama. 

The  State  is  fundamentally 
interested  in  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing its  wild  life  supply,  for 
it  has  long  realized  that  the  more 
time  its  people  spend  out  of  doors 
in  the  great  open  spaces,  among 
its  everlasting  hills  or  along  its 
limpid  waters,  the  greater  will  be 
their  happiness.  In  the  very 
heart  of  Nature,  where  the  call  of 
the  wild  impels  them  on,  they  may 
re-create  themselves  with  health 
and  vigor  and  catch  an  inspiration 
which  will  better  prepare  them  to 
meet  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Church,  State  and  Society. 


A Familiar  Scene  in  Alabama 


1930  National  Champion.  'The  first  setter  to  zvin  this  honor  three  times.  (Picture  by  Birmingham  News. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PLANTATION 


By  John  Witherspoon  DuBoseW 


Exact  knowledge  of  the  powerful  society,  in  compromise  with 
whose  peculiar  features  the  organic  law  of  the  United  States  was 
founded — features  which  perished  in  unparalleled  tragedy — must 
continue  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory. The  homely  incidents  of  Southern  life,  in  the  climax  of  its 
characteristics  here  related  are  of  the  writer’s  personal  experiences. 
— The  Author. 


January  5,  1850:  Society  Hill,  Darlington.  So  Ca. 

An  adventurous  caravan  journey,  600  miles  from  a bounteous  native 
land  to  the  famous  prairie  of  Marengo  County,  Alabama. 

The  old  clean  shaven  gentleman  with  the  flowing  white  hair, 
seated  upon  the  coal  black  gelding  with  the  big  bold  face,  is  grand 
father  in  his  seventieth  year  going  to  show  us  the  way  he  says  & 
to  camp  with  us.  Twenty  years  ago  he  moved  his  “people”,  200  or 
more  of  them  to  the  rich  swamp  of  the  Tombeckbee  river  & an- 
nually since  then  he  has  repeated  to  us  the  strange  things  he  saw  and 
heard  on  the  same  long  ride.  All  alone  he  rode  through  the  Creek 
Nation,  the  chiefs  not  always  to  be  trusted.  He  slept  in  the  log 
cabins  of  wealthy  slave  masters  on  the  road  & sat  down  to  hot 
coffee,  hoe  cake  bacon  & greens  for  supper,  over  which  presided  a 
pioneer  wife,  polished  as  the  pillar  of  the  temple ; he  saw  the  log 
school  houses  where  the  teacher  sat  & around  it  under  the  trees 
the  pupils  lounged  studying  their  lessons  aloud;  he  bought  cigars 
for  a “picayune”  & a “bit”  for  which  he  paid  four-pence  & seven- 
pence  at  home. 

We  should  have  been  away  on  the  road  two  full  months  ago, 
for  the  emigration  had  been  long  resolved  on.  But  the  Pee  Dee 
swamp  yielded  generously  of  cotton  in  1849,  & the  new  gold  from 
California  has  sent  the  price  up  from  5 & 6 cents  to  8 & 9.  So  we 
remained  to  take  the  bird  in  hand  to  our  care.  We  shall  have  two 


(1)Col.  John  Witherspoon  DuBose,  planter  and  author,  1836-1918,  prepared 
“Recollections  of  the  Plantation”  for  publication  about  1914  while  employed  by 
the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  as  a member  of  the 
staff.  An  adequate  sketch  of  the  author  will  appear  in  a later  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. His  “Life  and  Times  of  Yancey,”  published  in  1892,  was  his  most  impor- 
tant work. 
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days  of  expense  in  the  late  season  dragging  over  Georgia  clay  hills 
& plunging  through  Alabama  prairie  lanes  where  one  would  have 
sufficed  in  the  dry  fall. 

* * * 

Jesse,  the  black  foreman  called  all  the  “people”  to  rendezvous 
with  the  white  top  wagons  in  the  master's  back  yard  on  the  hill, 
this  Saturday  after  noon.  In  the  soft,  clear  winter  day  all  came,  in 
their  fresh  jeans  & new  russet  brogans,  the  teams  fat  & the  wagons 
bright  in  new  paint. 

No  white  overseer  looks  on,  no  cords  or  shackles,  no  loaded 
gun.  Tears  welled  from  the  hearts  of  blacks  who  packed  the  spe- 
cial wagons  assigned  to  the  master’s  portable  goods.  The  fathers  or 
mothers  of  these  sympathetic  humble  people,  in  a few  instances, 
the  grand  parents  in  more  numerous  cases,  the  great  grand  parents 
of  many,  were  landed  on  the  coast  from  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passages  & were  chained  on  land  while  learning  to  eat  cooked  diet 
and  to  live  in  houses. 

“Dive  up!  Dembo.”  & at  the  word,  the  black  file  leader  jerked 
from  his  whip  a sharp,  resolute  crack  that  headed  the  train  in  mo- 
tion for  the  Camden  road. 

No  wife  was  separated  from  her  husband,  no  parent  from  minor 
children.  There  was  no  sound  of  protest,  but  a serious  willingness 
with  all  to  accept  the  will  of  the  master  in  unquestioning  fidelity. 
A wonderful  scene! 

January  6,  Sunday:  My  mother’s  coach  & the  ambulance-like 
wagon  for  the  Mamy  & the  children  turned  from  the  train  that  they 
might  spend  the  last  Sunday  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
D Witherspoon,  near  by. 

Mr.  John  N Williams,  by  relay  of  horses  drove  50  miles  to  day 
to  buy  Jamar,  the  black  maid  of  Mrs.  Dargan.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Albert,  our  black  plantation  carpenter.  There  had  been  for  months 
contention  between  my  father  & his  sister,  Mrs.  Dargan,  she  de- 
manding that  Albert  should  stay  & he  with  equal  persistency  argu- 
ing that  the  wife  should  go  with  the  husband.  Finding  the  dispute 
unsettled  at  the  critical  moment,  my  uncle-in-law  set  out  provided 
with  texts  of  scripture  for  the  persuasion  of  the  reluctant  high 
church  mistress  & also  provided  with  a blank  check,  signed  by  my 
uncle,  John  Witherspoon,  to  be  filled  with  the  sum  denoting  the 
cost  price  of  Jamar,  a present  to  his  departing  sister,  my  mother. 

The  check  was  filled  with  “$800.00”.  Jamar  joined  her  emi- 
grating husband,  a very  fine  man,  I say,  of  whatsoever  race ; she  a 
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barren,  middle-age  woman,  circumstances  that  indicated  that  there 
was  much  sentiment  in  the  tardy  sale. 

All  along  the  mile  of  drive  through  the  village,  old  friends 
stood  on  the  front  porches  & their  sympathetic  black  servants  in 
the  yards,  waving  the  farewell ! Old  Mrs.  Smith,  too  feeble  to 
appear  to  the  sight  had  a tender  note  ready,  to  be  sent  down  to  the 
gate  by  her  black  maid. 

January  15.  We  have  made  uneventful  progress  over  the  bar- 
ren sand  hills  & to  day  crossed  the  long  bridge  over  the  Savannah 
at  Augusta. 

Augusta  looks  old  & listless.  Politics  are  boiling  hot,  the 
talk  being  on  the  threatened  admission  of  California  as  a free 
State  when  much  of  it  lies  below  the  Missouri  Compromise  line. 
I heard  an  intelligent  gentleman  discuss  with  my  father  in  a law- 
yer’s office  the  ability  of  the  Southern  States  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves. He  said  within  fifty  miles,  I believe  was  the  distance,  of 
Augusta,  great  men  had  been  born,  generation  after  generation, 
in  ample  numbers  to  govern  a great  country.  He  called  the  roll — 
Hamptons,  Pettigree,  Cheves,  Calhoun,  the  Yanceys,  Alex  Steph- 
ens, Robert  Toombs,  George  McDuffie,  Crawford  etc.  Calhoun  is 
in  feeble  health.  What  if  he  should  die!  Confusion  & feebleness 
of  public  sentiment,  seems  to  be  expected  as  the  dire  calamity. 

Not  even  a bad  cold  among  the  emigrants  nor  a lame  horse  in 
the  teams.  Camp  life  is  panorama  life,  day  by  day  a ceaseless 
change.-  We  have  a table  spread  in  the  open  by  early  day  light  for 
breakfast  & by  torch  light  for  dinner,  or  supper  as  it  may  be.  The 
cook  is  the  same  as  at  home  & the  dining  room  servants  at  home 
now  serve  us,  so  we  feel  respectably  domiciled  in  our  semi-barba- 
rian experiences.  The  negroes  have  all  put  on  the  lively  mood  of 
their  race  and  are  happy.  Not  a cross  word  have  I heard;  not  a 
suspicion  of  escape  by  “underground  railroad”.  I overheard  Jamar, 
who  does  yet  mourn  for  her  mistress  in  Darlington  soliloquize  as 
she  baked  by  the  camp  fire  her  corn  pone  the  other  night,  “blessed 
are  the  peace  makers”.  I knew  of  no  pending  hostilities  & heard 
in  ignorance  of  her  predicate. 

The  second  day  on  our  road  two  wagons  turned  into  the  cara- 
van from  Lawther’s  Lake  plantation;  presents  to  my  mother  from 
her  father,  the  adult  Africans  sauntering  by  the  side  & the  picka- 
ninnys  loaded  under  the  covers.  The  men  & women  were  large, 
healthy,  well  clothed  and  shod.  In  the  number  marched  half  dozen 
buxom  wenches  & there  lies  a tale.  Under  the  wagon  cover  was  a 
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bastard  picaninny  of  each  wench.  The  statute  law  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  never  legalized  the  marriage  of  slaves  but  the  general  rule 
of  the  plantation  recognized  the  relation  of  man  & wife  & com- 
pelled not  virtue  perhaps,  but  monogamy.  The  master  of  the  Law- 
ther’s  Lake  plantation  had  passed  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
Mittie  & Amelia  & the  others  for  producing  picaninnies  outside  of 
the  plantation  rule.  The  convicts,  however,  were  never  a moment 
under  social  bar.  Ten  days  on  the  road  had  sufficed  for  each  to 
capture  a sturdy  buck  from  the  Corly  Hill  lot  & all  had  firmly 
pledged  their  hearts  & hands  in  marriage  as  soon  as  the  new  home 
should  be  reached.  The  courting  on  the  march  & in  the  shade  of 
the  camp  at  night  is  very  amusing  & spectacular. 

These  low  country  South  Carolina  negroes,  living  through 
generations  of  small  contact  with  whites  have  hardly  learned  to 
speak  intelligibly.  They  excite  laughter  all  along  the  way.  “Wha 
urn  da?”  means  where  is  he,  she  or  it  to  be  found?  A pronoun  or  a 
sex  is  unknown  to  them. 

The  dear  old  home  is  behind  us.  The  sinking  sun  shines  daily 
in  our  faces — the  few  days  of  cloudless  heavens.  I jot  down  a few 
facts  in  a reflective  temper. 

“The  dark  shall  be  light 
And  the  wrong  made  right. 

When  BertranE’s  right  & Bertram’s  might 
Shall  meet  on  Ellangowan  height.” 

At  least,  so  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  effect. 

I dont  believe  any  community  of  men  & women  in  the  world 
live  in  higher  refinement  of  abundance  than  the  Pee  Dee  planters 
& their  families  whose  scattered  homes  sit  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
called  Society  Hill.  “Xorman,  Saxon  Sc  Dane  are  we” — English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Welch.  Hugenot.  The  best  colleges  & the  most  en- 
lightened female  schools  have  polished  their  home  virtues.  They 
wear  fashionable  clothes,  have  the  amusements  of  cultured  people 
Sc  use  the  hospitalities  becoming  to  the  best  classes  of  human 
society.  They  ride  and  drive  high  bred  horses,  keep  packs  for  the 
chase  & tackle  for  the  waters.  They  maintain  a public  library  & no 
home  is  wanting  in  many  books  educative  of  mind,  & morals  Sc 
taste.  Every  provision  for  the  table  that  the  stock  yard,  the  poultry 
yard,  the  dairy,  the  vegetable  garden,  the  orchard  supply  is  found 
here.  Floriculture  is  an  art  with  the  wives  & daughters.  That 
foundation  of  civilized  customs,  efficient  & faithful  domestic  serv- 
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ants,  is  perfectly  laid.  The  whole  community  is  regular  in  relig- 
ious services.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  amusements,  according 
to  age  & sex,  are  hunting  clubs.  If  for  birds,  the  gentlemen  meet 
at  private  house  for  supper  after  the  day’s  sport  & close  the  evening 
with  games,  billiards  or  cards ; if  for  deer,  they  meet  after  the  hunt 
late  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  plain  log  club  house  in  the  woods  for 
dinner ; after  dinner  shooting  matches  & quarter  races  by  their 
saddle  horses.  At  all  seasons  dinner  parties,  evening  parties,  in 
summer  small  mid  day  meetings  to  take  fruit  & wine  around  the 
broad  mahogany  table  or  in  winter  afternoon  to  crack  nuts  & drink 
wine.  My  father  & his  friend,  Mr.  James  Wright,  a native  of  New 
York,  established  a mile  track  & a racing  stable  for  public  enter- 
tainment on  the  suburbs  of  Cheraw.  No  high  fence  surrounded  it 
& no  gate  charges  were  made.  Some  of  the  best  bred  running 
horses  in  America  were  trained  & run  there.  The  perfect  training 
at  that  time,  in  the  thirties,  was  for  four  mile  heats,  best  two  in 
three,  but  the  Cheraw  stable  was  calculated  for  two  mile  heats  only. 
Mr.  Wright  has  bought  the  celebrated  Governor  Hamilton  planta- 
tions in  Alabama,  just  below  Girard  on  the  Chattahootchee,  while 
we  cross  the  State  to  the  Tombeckbee  region.  He  is  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Cheraw. 

Politics  are  not  the  absorbing  theme  in  Darlington  as  in  other 
places.  The  District  (county)  was  anti-nullification  but  the  nulli- 
fiers  were  hard  to  beat.  One  of  my  grand  fathers  was  a Union  man 
& the  other  a nullifier.  My  father  was  Captain  in  Governer  Hayne’s 
army  while  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Williams,  said  openly  at 
Darlington  that  he  would  “feed  General  Jackson’s  army  a week”, 
if  it  came  to  fight  the  nullifiers.  With  this  division  of  sentiment, 
friends  of  diverse  views  did  not  here  quarrel  over  them.  I must 
add  just  one  word:  William  Henry  Drayton,  one  of  the  presiding 
Judges  of  the  King’s  Court  opened  sessions  at  "Long  Bluff,”  the 
ancient  Society  Hill,  November,  1774.  The  Judge  charged  the 
grand  jury  that  England  had  no  constitutional  right  to  tax  South 
Carolina,  then  rejoicing  in  a total  population  of  something  over 
20,000  souls.  The  grand  jury  presented  as  a “nuisance  of  the  first 
magnitude,  the  right  claimed  by  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  us’  . 
The  Judge,  a native,  about  25  years  old,  said  it  would  behoove 
South  Carolinians  to  die  as  freemen  rather  than  live  in  servitude. 
The  grand  jury  endorsed  the  sentiment  & commended  it  to  the 
people.  Such  was  the  situations  in  the  “Old  Cheraw”  two  years, 
about,  before  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  & the  year  preceding 
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the  "Declaration’'  of  the  Congress.  The  father,  Elias  DuBose,  of 
the  old  gentleman  on  horseback,  signed  the  report  and  fought  later 
in  support. 

It  is  all  nonsense,  slander  for  a purpose,  the  talk  that  a wide, 
impassable  gulf  separates  the  owners  of  slaves  from  the  farmers 
who  till  their  own  fields.  From  the  first,  poor  boys  of  non  slave- 
holding class  have  matriculated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  & 
most  of  the  leading  lawyers  & statesmen  have  come  from  those 
boys.  There  is  a rule,  that  all  the  students  must  board  at  the  col- 
lege table,  "The  Commons”.  None  is  permitted  to  select  his 
boarding  place.  The  avowed  object  is  to  compel  association  of  the 
students  among  themselves  & to  avoid  the  better  living  of  the  rich 
over  the  poor.  Governor  & United  States  Senator  George  McDuf- 
fie, the  great  theologian  Dr.  James  H.  Thornwell  & many  others 
were  farmer  boys,  now  slave  holders,  educated  at  the  college  by 
gentlemen  of  fortune.  Both  of  these  took  first  honor  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  present  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  in  the 
College,  Pelham,  was  of  the  same  class  of  society.  One  of  the 
most  exalted  of  the  young  men  of  the  State.  Judge  Samuel  Wilds 
was  so  poor  that  when  he  undertook  to  build  a little  law  office  at 
Society  Hill,  to  economize  the  cost  of  the  house,  he  made  regular 
trips  to  Gen.  Williams  saw  mill,  a mile  away,  returning  with  a load 
of  plank  on  his  shoulder.  Every  adult  white  male  of  good  charac- 
ter in  South  Carolina  is  a qualified  voter.  The  same  may  not  be 
the  rule  in  Massachusetts.  Moreover  the  representation  of  persons 
&:  property  in  South  Carolina,  alone  of  any  of  the  States,  is  evenly 
divided.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  124  members, 
62  apportioned  to  persons  & 62  to  values.  Each  District  (county) 
has  a Senator  except  the  populous  & rich  Charleston  District  of  two 
Parishes,  each  Parish  choosing  a Senator.  The  equilibrium  of 
population  & wealth  thus  provided  is  further  maintained  by  throw- 
ing upon  the  Legislature  the  election  of  the  other  two  Depart- 
ments, the  Governor  for  two  years  & the  judiciary  for  life.  Besides, 
the  Legislature  chooses  the  Presidential  Electors  & also  elects  the 
Sheriffs  & fiscal  officers  of  the  Districts,  (counties). 

General  David  R.  Williams  was  killed  many  years  ago  at 
Lynch’s  Creek  ferry  in  Darlington.  He  was  a great  man,  born 
at  “Centre  Hall”  in  the  Society  Hill  Community,  where  his  father 
lived.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  married  there  Miss  Sarah  Power,  daughter  of  a notable  revolu- 
tionary leader.  Later  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Witherspoon.  He 
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undertook  to  substitute  a bridge  for  the  ferry  over  Lynch’s  creek, 
on  the  mail  stage  road  from  Charleston  to  Cheraw.  All  the  labor 
was  his  own  slaves  & all  the  timbers  used  was  his  own.  He  owned 
the  ferry  & the  land  for  miles  around.  A faithful  negro  present 
warned  him  of  the  uncertain  hold  of  some  heavy  timbers  above  his 
head.  He  took  no  heed  & the  falling  of  the  piece  killed  him. 

General  Williams  was  six  or  eight  years  Representative  in 
Congress  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  He  resigned  to 
accept  the  Commission  as  Brigadier  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
elected  Governor  without  his  consent  or  desire.  He  owned  many 
thousand  of  acres  of  land  in  Darlington  & hundreds  of  slaves.  He 
built  a large  cotton  mill  at  Society  Hill,  the  power  his  own  water 
course.  In  connection  with  the  factory,  there  was  a saw  mill,  grist 
mill,  tannery  & shoe  manufactory/1)  “Isaac  Coit”,  a full  blood  negro, 
was  superintendent  of  the  whole  & there  was  not  a white  toiler 
upon  the  property. 

January  27.  Still  the  rain  falls,  day  & night.  One  day  we 
stopped  trying  to  keep  dry,  but  found  a rainy  day  in  camp  intolera- 
ble. What  an  enormous  quantity  of  free  firewood  the  emigrants 
consume!  We  pay  not  a cent  yet  we  take  down  heavy  rail  fences 
to  drive  in  close  to  the  wood. 

This  Sunday  afternoon  just  as  we  had  turned  off  from  the  road 
to  park  the  wagons  & pitch  the  tents  some  rosy  cheek  girls  with  long 
loose  hair  dashed  up  mounted  on  fat  horses.  They  wore  no  hats. 
They  were  Georgia  girls,  full  of  fun  & frolic.  I had  not  dismounted 
& was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  whites  in  view.  One  of  the  girls 
called  from  her  saddle  to  our  black  cook  standing  near  “Mamy,  do 
tell  me!  Do  all  these  people  belong  to  your  young  master?”  “Yes, 
Missis,  all  his.”  “Tell  him  to  come  for  me;”  “Tell  him  to  come  for 
me;”  “Tell  him  to  come  for  me,”  rang  out  from  each 
voice  as,  in  great  laughter  over  their  own  wit,  away  they  galloped. 
So  much  for  Georgia ! In  South  Carolina,  no  girls  ride  for  pleas- 
ure Sunday,  much  less  do  girls  high  or  low  put  in  bids  so  defiant 
for  beaux.  Presently  several  men  on  horses  passing  by  & seeing 
the  teams  feeding,  paused  & proposed  a horse  trade,  “anything  for 
a trade,”  they  said.  We  had  a fractious  bay  that  did  badly  as  the 
red  hills  grew  more  slippery.  My  father  nevertheless  on  Sunday, 
late  in  the  day,  traded  him  for  a powerful  stocking  foot  sorrel. 
Driver  Jobe  is  delighted  with  the  change. 


C)  These  industries  were  broken  up  by  the  War  of  1861-65. 
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January  29.  We  met  about  mid  day  our  neighbor,  Mr.  John 
Davis,  mounted  on  his  tall  brown  mare  with  his  face  turned  home- 
ward from  an  annual  visit  to  his  plantation  in  South-east  Georgia. 
We  stopped  to  talk.  Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  had  $1100  in  his  belt 
that  he  had  sold  an  inferior  negro  for. 

It  is  the  season  when  planters  who  live  in  the  older  Atlantic 
Coast  States  are  on  the  road,  after  Christmas  at  home,  for  annual 
visitation  to  the  plantations  & overseers  in  the  “west”,  the  Gulf 
States,  where  lands  are  fresher.  Col.  Wade  Hampton  passed  our 
caravan  the  other  day  in  his  spring  wagon,  drawn  by  four  handsome 
bays  of  his  own  breeding  & driven  by  his  trained  negro  coachman 
on  his  way  to  his  Mississippi  plantation;  very  comfortable  travel- 
ing. Some  years  ago  he  carried  out  with  him  John  D.  Catlin,  a 
poor  young  Sand  Hill  farmer  from  near  Columbia,  made  him  over- 
seer & finally  paid  him  besides  board  & perquisites  without  number, 
$3000  a year  salary.  Catlin’s  expense  of  living  did  not  cost  him  to  him 
self  $50  a year.  Most  of  the  traveling  planters  however  ride  the  road 
on  good  spirited  walking  horses,  making  30  to  40  miles  between 
suns.  Those  we  meet  from  time  to  time,  or  pass  us,  always  talk 
of  their  recent  experiences,  or  swap  news  & politics.  The  Vir- 
ginians & South  Carolinians  enjoy  cracking  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
Georgians  & it  is  really  surprising,  the  shades  of  difference  in  formali- 
ties against  Georgia.  The  colonial  log  cabin  was  followed  by  the  cot- 
tage-like framed  one  story  residence  modestly  sitting  in  the  woods 
on  the  border  of  the  cotton  field.  But  time  & California  gold  has 
raised  up  the  ambitious  white  two  story  mansion,  perched  on  the 
highest  red  hill  near  the  public  road.  Tall  white  columns  & a white 
round  observatory  on  the  roof  are  the  main  features  that  make 
conspicuous  the  little  numerous  uncurtained  windows,  cut  in  the 
walls  and  hung  with  green  blinds.  One  of  the  mounted  travelling 
planters  gave  us  his  experience.  He  drew  rein  in  front  of  one  of 
the  new  big  houses  a cold  afternoon.  The  lady  of  the  premises 
opened  the  door  & graciously  heard  his  solicitation  for  a night’s 
accommodation  for  rider  & horse.  As  to  compensation ! Not  a 
thought  Avould  be  permitted  ; her  husband  would  be  in  presently 
& would  be  only  too  glad  of  the  gentleman’s  company;  would  he 
not  walk  in?  With  modest  composure  & soft  low  voice  the  wel- 
come was  frank  & assuring  enough  to  relieve  the  chill  from  the 
bare,  brightly  scrubbed  plank  floor.  The  cold  parlor  was  thrown 
open  & in  a minute  a negro  lad  glided  in  bearing  an  armful  of  fire 
wood  & a handful  of  blazing  fat  pine  to  kindle  it  upon  the  wide 
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hearth.  “Bob!  I am  astonished!  How  dare  you  come  into  my 
parlor,  before  my  company,  undressed  !”  cried  the  mistress.  “Bob” 
wore  a long  cotton  garment  as  low  as  his  knees,  the  every  day 
covering  of  his  ebony  skin  & nothing  more.  The  expostulation  fell 
on  good  ground,  however.  Bob  scurried  off  & quickly  “dressed”. 
The  loose  cotton  shirt  remained  unchanged  but  the  supplemental 
adornment  of  his  person  was  complete  & he  returned  “dressed”  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  house  & the  occasion — a pair  of  new 
russet  brogans  to  encase  his  feet  & an  old  cast  off  red  silk  stock, 
ancient  enough  to  be  very  high  about  his  neck.  “Always  dress, 
Bob,  for  my  company,”  came  from  the  mild  consenting  voice  of  the 
mistress. 

I have  yet  to  see  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  relations 
of  negro  servants  to  their  masters,  as  they  exist  in  “the  west”  & in 
South  Carolina.  I have  never  known  of  any  revolt.  When  I was 
a child,  I peeped  through  the  latticed  window  of  the  cellar  of  my 
grand  father’s  residence  to  see  in  awe,  several  negro  men  belonging 
to  different  neighbors,  confined  there  & was  told  they  had  been 
caught  up  with  in  Virginia  making  their  way  to  the  North,  and 
brought  back.  One  was  my  grand  father’s  coachman,  “William”, 
a full  blood  African,  with  several  wives,  & another  was  Col.  Ches- 
nut’s  coachman,  a mulatto.  There  were  one  or  two  more.  Some 
New  England  singing  master,  Watson  by  name,  & spending  the 
winter  instructing  a class,  was  charged  with  putting  them  on  “the 
under  ground  railroad”.  They  were  all  restored  to  their  places  in 
quiet.  General  Williams  was  invited  to  dinner  in  Washington, 
“Alex”,  his  gardner  at  Society  Hill,  opened  the  door  for  him.  Alex 
had  been  transported  by  the  underground  road  to  Washington,  but 
was  amusingly  astonished  upon  meeting  his  master  face  to  face. 
Explanations  resulted  in  Alex’s  prompt  return  to  the  garden.  That 
was  25  years  ago  & Alex  has  never  apparently  regretted  the  result- 
ing fiasco  in  his  search  for  liberty. 

I read  some  letters  recently  from  high  authorities  in  the  South. 
One  was  from  Senator  John  C.  Calhoun  to  one  of  his  Pendleton 
neighbors.  Mr.  Calhoun  related  that  his  dining  room  servant,  a 
negro  man,  had  been  guilty  of  rude  speech  to  a lady,  probably  a vis- 
itor at  “Fort  hill”,  & upon  her  intimation  that  complaint  would  be 
made  of  him,  he  had  “run  away”.  The  absconding  negro  seems  to 
have  been  taken  up,  as  the  custom  was  in  such  instances,  volun- 
tarily by  a white  person,  & lodged  in  jail  miles  away  toward  the 
low  country.  The  master  wrote  from  Washington  that  some  dis- 
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creet  white  person  must  be  sent  to  bring  the  fugitive  home  & that 
the  jailor  be  directed  to  lay  on  his  back  “30  lashes”  before  deliver- 
ing him  up.  An  elaborate  explanation  of  the  “30  lashes”  was  (1) 
the  servant  had  absconded  without  proper  cause;  (2)  that  aboli- 
tionists were  likely  at  the  bottom  of  his  rebellious  conduct  & the 
punishment  would  be  of  good  effect  on  other  tempted  servants ; 
(3)  that  the  effect  of  punishment  delivered  away  from  home  would 
be  better  than  if  inflicted  at  home.  The  other  letter  was  from  a 
distinguished  statesman  & lawyer.  Benjamin  F.  Perry  of  Green- 
ville, to  his  wife.  Mr.  Perry  wrote  from  one  of  the  courts  of  his 
circuit:  “You  need  not  be  surprised  if  I bring  home  with  me  an- 
other servant — a man  about  18  or  20  years  old.  honest  & good 
looking,  black  colour — about  the  colour  of  Sinda.  He  is  uncom- 
monly smart,  was  raised  in  North  Carolina,  sold  for  debt  & the 
only  negro  owned  by  his  master.  His  name  is  Jim.  Two  Jims? 
But  we  may  call  one  James.  Price  $700!”  Two  days  later  Mr. 
Perry  wrote  home  again:  “I  have  taken  the  boy,  Jim,  on  trial.  He 
is  now  waiting  on  me  & I have  never  seen  a more  faithful  servant. 
He  has  more  sense  than  half  the  ignorant  white  men.  He  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  belong  to  me.  I told  him  he  must  take  Delia 
for  a wife  & he  seems  greatly  pleased.” 

February  1.  We  crossed  the  Chattahooche  today.  Georgia 
& South  Carolina  behind,  we  must  now  find  out  Alabama.  Cook 
Binah  is  elated.  Fifteen  years  ago  her  only  child,  Ned,  was  brought 
to  Dallas  county  Alabama  by  Mr.  Pegues  from  Cheraw.  Geog- 
raphy has  never  been  one  of  Binah’s  studies.  Ned  is  in  “Alabama” 
& every  man  who  passes  must  say  whether  he  knows  where  “Mr. 
Pigee”  lives.  That  he  lives  yet  200  miles  further  on  our  journey, 
goes  for  nothing.  No  risks  of  missing  Ned  can  be  permitted. 

February  11.  Sunday.  Alabama  rains  fall  in  large  drops, 
very  thick.  We  have  struck  some  of  the  lime  lands  and  the  mud 
is  fearful.  My  mother  & children  took  to  a private  residence  for 
the  second  time  out  last  night.  It  was  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lide.  Darlington  people  & very  hospitable. 

This  morning  about  10  o’clock  we  trailed  through  the  village 
of  Mt.  Meigs,  Montgomery  county,  much  like  old  Society  Hill,  a 
settlement  of  cotton  planters  made  for  convenience  of  church,  post 
office  & school.  The  famous  home  of  the  millionaire  planter, 
Henry  Lucas,  is  on  the  road  in  Mt.  Meigs.  Mrs.  Lucas  is  a Cam- 
den, So.  Ca.  woman.  The  grounds  are  large  & beautifully  terraced. 
Tropical  plants  are  kept  in  green  house.  We  hear  22  negro  men 
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are  employed  about  the  premises,  & the  gardener,  a white  man, 
receives  a salary  of  $1500  a year  besides  his  cottage  & board.  The 
gardens  & orchards  are  15  acres.  On  the  adjoining  premises  lives 
a bachelor  physician  who  is  also  a large  planter,  Dr.  Charles  Lucas. 
Dr.  Lucas  keeps  up  a mile  race  track  & the  racers  passing  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.  to  New  Orleans  stop  there  every  winter  to  rest 
& exercise  on  the  track,  where  their  short  trials  of  speed  often 
amuse  the  public. 

We  passed  through  Montgomery  this  afternoon  & saw  the 
ruins  of  the  lately  burned  Capitol  of  our  newly  found  home  State, 
up  on  the  hill.  As  we  pitched  tents,  two  or  three  miles  out,  on 
the  Cahawba  road,  about  sunset  a young  gentleman  & his  wife 
dashed  by  in  a buggy.  Presently  he  walked  back  alone,  for  they 
had  turned  in  at  their  gate  a few  yards  further.  He  introduced 
himself  as  Mr.  DuBose  Bibb,  a first  cousin  of  my  father,  unknown 
until  now.  He  pressed  us  to  go  to  his  house,  but  in  vain,  until 
next  morning. 

February  12.  We  struck  the  interminable  & bottomless 
prairie  lanes  of  Lowndes  County  to  day.  As  the  horses  pull  one 
foot  out  the  mud  to  sink  another  up  to  the  knee,  the  suction  pops 
like  a pistol,  & sometimes  the  shoe  is  left  behind.  The  wagon 
axles,  ever  & anon,  sweep  the  road  like  a drag.  Men  must  follow 
every  wagon  & every  wheel  with  paddles  to  scrape  off  the  adher- 
ing mud  that  the  wheel  may  turn  at  all. 

February  15.  We  have  been  three  days  crossing  Lowndes 
County  & to  day  struck  the  Alabama  river  again.  Once  at  the 
present  Capital,  Montgomery,  now  at  the  old  capital  Cahawba. 
One  little  flat  took  wearisome  hours  to  cross  us  over  the  swollen 
stream. 

As  my  mother  & father  walked  up  the  western  bank,  I saw 
with  surprise  a singularly  handsome  young  gentleman,  tall,  grace- 
ful, well  dressed,  greet  them  at  the  top  most  cordially.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cheraw,  Mr.  C.  C.  Pegues,  who  had  come  to  Alabama 
fifteen  years  ago  with  his  parents.  He  told  Binah  how  to  find 
Ned,  offered  his  arm  to  my  mother  & led  her  to  his  home  to  take 
a glass  of  wine  with  his  young  wife  while  the  caravan  was  reform- 
ing its  line  of  march  westwardly.  High  bred  manners  discovered 
in  the  mud  & smoke  of  an  emigrant  train  are  very  impressive! 
We  now  find  not  a horse  with  hair  on  his  legs.  The  Lowndes 
County  prairie  mud  cut  all  off  as  smooth  as  a razor  would  have 
done  the  job. 
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February  16.  Friday  afternoon  in  a heavy  shower,  a graceful 
young  gentleman,  riding  a beautiful  iron  gray  mare  drew  up  to 
the  coach  door,  lifted  his  hat  & pushed  his  open  hand  in  to  greet 
my  mother  cordially.  He  proved  also  a Cheraw  gentleman,  Mr. 
Erasmus  Ellerbe,  moved  to  Dallas  County  some  years  ago,  & we 
were  now  trailing  through  his  plantation.  He  would  tolerate  no 
excuse,  so  while  the  wagons  moved  on  to  the  near  by  camping 
place,  the  family  all  went  under  his  hospitable  roof  for  the  bad 
night.  We  tarried  there  all  day  Saturday.  I saw  there  the  first 
“artesian”  well,  overflowing  in  a bold  stream.  Mr.  Ellerbe  told 
us  that  until  he  obtained  this  well  he  had  to  send  his  live  stock,  in 
a dry  season  two  miles  to  a small  muddy  creek  for  water. 

February  18,  Sunday.  We  closed  our  journey  this  morning, 
nine  miles  from  Mr.  Ellerbe’s.  We  were  44  days  making  the  600 
miles  approximately,  from  Society  Hill,  So.  Ca.  to  McKinley, 
Marengo  Co.  Ala.  where  we  entered  the  hospitable  roof  of  my 
uncle,  James  H.  Dubose,  who  came  from  Darlington,  in  1840. 

January  11,  1861.  I have  read  the  speech  of  George  III  from 
the  throne,  in  1783,  declaring  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in 
America,  naming  them  one  by  one,  were  become  “free  & inde- 
pendent States”.  The  King  did  not  speak  of  “the  United  States”. 
The  Convention  at  Montgomery  today  dissolved  the  union  of  Ala- 
bama with  the  government  at  Washington,  by  Ordinance.  That 
redeems  the  pledge  to  secede  if  Lincoln  should  be  elected.  I don’t 
know  whether  Lincoln  is  elected  or  not.  Sixteen  free  States  chose 
Lincoln  electors  but  each  & all  except  Oregon  & California,  were 
nullifiers  at  the  time.  Caleb  Cushing  is  a great  lawyer.  He  says 
nullification  puts  a State  outside  the  Constitution.  When  South 
Carolina  nullified,  Mr.  Webster  said  it  was  the  same  as  secession 
& Gen  Jackson  sent  Gen  Scott  to  whip  ’em  back.  So  I dont  know 
that  Lincoln  is  President  by  right  & if  he  is  not  Alabama  has  not 
seceded  according  to  law.  At  any  rate,  it  is  generally  accepted  as 
a foregone  conclusion,  that  if  Breckenridge  & the  Yancey  school 
had  carried  the  polls,  New  England  would  have  hung  out  afresh 
the  old  blue  lights. 

I shall  dismiss  my  diary  for  the  present  to  take  a retrospective 
view  of  the  “Canebrake”.  What  is  to  become  of  this  country  so 
wondrously  happy  & prosperous  if  secession  fails ! There  was 
never  such  a country  as  this ! 

Every  word  is  for  Avar.  Before  the  ordinance  passed  with 
drawing  the  State  from  the  Union,  Governor  Moore  sent  Col.  Todd 
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of  the  State  troops  out  from  Mobile  at  dead  of  night  & captured 
the  two  United  States  forts,  Morgan  & Gaines  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  & then  captured  Mount  Vernon  arsenal  above  the  city  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war.  Both  sections  are  infuriated  against  each 
other.  The  dark  view  is,  they  are  both  good  haters. 

Histories  of  wars  are  misleading  in  that  they  too  often  omit 
the  motive.  I am  about  to  tell  of  a home — happy  home — loving 
people  who  are  ready  to  defend  their  homes  from  armed  invasions 
& the  better  to  be  understood,  I shall  speak  with  some  definiteness 
of  the  foundations  of  their  domestic  felicity. 

My  father’s  caravan  from  the  Pee  Dee  suspended  the  journey 
finally  in  the  region  known  through  out  the  cotton  states  as  the 
“Canebrake”  of  Marengo  County,  Alabama.  There  “Albert”  built 
the  family  residence  on  the  plantation,  & the  “quarters”  for  the 
blacks  a half  mile  off. 

( Continued  in  Next  Issue ) 


MARCH 

March  is  a plowboy  in  a ruddy  vest 

With  low  pulled  cap,  and,  in  his  furrows  long, 

There  stands  the  April  girl  he  loves  the  best, 

Now  sowing  seeds  of  fragrance  and  of  song. 

APRIL 

April  is  a dainty  maid ; 

She  dances  on  her  toes, 

And  scatters  purple  violets 
On  every  path  she  goes. 

MAY 

Who  was  it  raised  the  latch  last  night  so  late? 

The  garden  was  excited  and  to-day 

The  roses  all  are  crowding  through  the  gate, 

With  lilies  that  are  talking  of  fair  May. 

— Kate  Slaughter  McKinney. 


1.  Cajan  home  near  Calbert. 

2.  One  sister-in-law  opens  her  home  to  other  while  husband  is  in  prison  for  life. 

3.  Tom  Byrd,  leader. 

4.  Beulah  May  and  Leroy  Weaver. 

5.  Cajan  fathers  and  babes  after  Sunday  School  near  Mt.  Vernon. 

6.  “ Aunt  Laura ” Byrd,  of  French-Creek  Indian- English  ancestry. 

7.  Dave  Taylor  and  Sadie  Sullivan,  Cajan  children. 


MOBILE  COUNTY  CAJANS 

By  Laura  Frances  Murphy (*) 

Living  in  a little  world  of  their  own,  set  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  coRr  line  and  ideas  of  social  inequality,  are  a 
group  of  people  designated  in  south  Alabama  as  “Indian  Cajans.” 
Mobile  County,  known  for  its  thriving  seaport,  is  the  home  of  a 
big  percent  of  this  Cajan  population  of  whom  even  the  rest  of  the 
State  have  not  heard  until  recently. 

These  people  have  been  so  overlooked  that  no  one  really  knows 
where  they  came  from,  nor  how  long  they  have  been  here.  When 
the  term  “Cajan’’  is  used,  one  immediately  thinks  of  the  French 
Cajans  of  Louisiana,  whose  racial  blood  is  predominantly  French. 
The  group  in  Mobile  County  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  Louis- 
iana, in  that  Alabama  Cajans  have  but  little  French  blood  and  are 
evidently  a mixture  of  a number  of  races : English,  Russian,  Ger- 
man, French,  negro,  with  Mexican  and  American  Indian  predom- 
inating. 

A few  of  the  natives  do  know  something  of  their  ancestry,  but 
the  majority  do  not.  Numerous  stories  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
group  are  told ; however,  none  is  known  to  be  authentic.  A typical 
tale  is  told  by  some  of  the  old  settlers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
County.  During  the  War  of  1812  numbers  of  English  pirates  were 
forced  to  flee  for  their  lives,  and  they  came  to  Mobile.  From  the 
town  they  moved  out  into  this  section  to  escape  punishment.  Here 
they  married  and  intermarried  with  Spanish,  French,  Germans, 
American  Indians,  and  Mexicans,  and  started  the  new  mixed  race 
of  Cajans. 

An  interesting  bit  of  family  history  was  told  the  writer  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  women  of  the  Sullivan  Community,  near  Cal- 
vert, Alabama.  This  woman’s  grandparents,  in  the  maternal  line, 
originally  lived  in  Germany.  The  grandfather’s  brother  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  the  state  of  Washington  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  pleased  with  the  new  country  and 
persuaded  his  brother  to  bring  the  family  to  America.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  communication  was  slow  in  early  days ; by  the 
time  the  brother  and  his  family  arrived  in  Washington,  the  Civil 
War  was  being  fought,  and  the  unmarried  brother  had  enlisted 


(1)Home  missionary;  public  school  teacher  in  Mobile  County. 
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in  one  of  the  armies,  ’though  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  could 
learn  nothing  more.  After  the  war  they  finally  located  him  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Alabama,  where  he  had  been  stationed  as  a soldier. 
He  was  now  more  pleased  with  the  south  than  with  the  west  and 
had  bought  land  near  Mount  Vernon.  The  married  brother 
brought  his  family  to  Mobile  County,  and  here  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters stayed  after  she  grew  to  womanhood.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  father  of  her  children ; but  a son  and  a daughter,  who  told  the 
writer  this  history,  live  to  tell  with  pride  of  their  German  mother. 
The  mother  and  her  people  have  died,  and  these  descendants  in 
Mobile  County  know  nothing  of  any  other  German  relatives. 

A similar  story  is  told  by  Mollie  Byrd,  one  of  the  prominent 
landowners  of  the  south  end  of  the  County.  Mollie  is  now  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age  and  still  actively  engaged  as  a licensed  mid-wife. 
Unlike  most  of  the  people  of  this  section,  she  was  not  born  in  the 
rural  part  of  the  County,  but  her  childhood  home  was  in  Mobile. 
Her  mother  was  a native  of  Russia ; she  knows  nothing  of  her 
father.  She  has  been  a landholder,  paying  taxes  in  Mobile  County 
for  fifty-four  years.  Mollie’s  children  grew  up  in  the  County  and 
married  into  other  mixed  families. 

The  color  of  the  Cajan  seems  to  be  interesting  many  people 
just  now.  The  great  variety  in  color  does  indeed  make  a most  fas- 
cinating study.  It  is  possible  to  find  any  type  of  person  here : 
blonde  or  brunette ; with  curly  or  with  straight  hair ; tall,  short,  or 
medium  in  height.  In  one  family  there  may  be  the  perfect  blonde 
type  with  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  white  race  and  also 
the  dark  brunette  who  shows  his  close  kinship  to  the  Mexican  or 
the  Indian.  Few  of  the  Cajans  in  Mobile  County,  as  far  as  the 
writer  has  seen,  show  decided  relationship  to  the  black  race  ; and 
the  Cajans  themselves  resent  as  much  as  do  the  whites  of  the 
South,  the  connecting  of  their  names  with  the  negro  race  in  any 
way. 

In  a typical,  mixed  family,  we  find  the  father  a white  man,  the 
mother  a Cajan.  Three  of  the  grown  sons  are  decidedly  white  in 
color  and  have  the  temperament  of  whites.  Another  grown  son 
and  a younger  one  are  just  as  decidedly  of  another  race  as  is  evi- 
denced by  their  Latin  characteristics.  The  two  youngest  children, 
girls,  are  likewise  Latin.  The  given  names  in  the  family  are  inter- 
esting: Tom,  Levi,  Richard,  Woodrow,  Jack,  Nancy,  Catherine. 
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The  Cajan  is  difficult  to  understand,  temperamentally.  The 
prevalence  of  the  Mexican  “manana  spirit”  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  retarded  social  development.  Cajans  do  not 
hurry.  They  seem  to  look  with  astonishment  upon  the  rushed  lives 
of  the  whites  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Some  have  a yearn- 
ing for  higher  life  than  that  which  they  see  about  them,  but  their 
experience  is  so  limited  that  they  do  not  know  the  first  step  out. 
The  Cajan  is  not  a blood-thirsty,  treacherous  person,  as  he  is  some- 
times described ; however,  true  to  his  Indian-Mexican  nature,  he  is 
extremely  suspicious  of  all  whom  he  does  not  know.  He  welcomes 
help  when  he  is  assured  of  sincerity  of  purpose ; and  representatives 
of  church,  school,  or  medical  aid  are  held  with  greatest  respect.  A 
sort  of  tribal  sentiment  protects  anyone  who  is  a friend  to  the 
mixed  race. 

Surely  there  were  never  more  generous,  hospitable  people.  One 
Cajan  is  welcome  to  another  Cajan’s  home  at  any  time  to  stay  as 
long  as  he  wishes.  This  spirit  is  conveyed  in  the  conventional 
method  of  taking  leave  of  acquaintances : “Come,  go  home  with 
me.”  If  the  person  so  addressed  is  free  to  accept  such  an  invita- 
tion, he  often  does  so,  and  is  welcome.  If  one  family  in  a commu- 
nity needs  help,  whether  it  be  in  harvesting  a crop,  pulling  tur- 
pentine boxes  or  nursing  a sick  baby,  there  are  ever  a group  of 
friends  ready  to  meet  the  need. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  majority  of  Cajans  are  fearless  in 
Indian  fashion.  While  superstitious  to  the  n’th  degree,  they  are  not 
afraid  to  die  or  to  kill.  Hence,  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  officers 
willing  to  cope  with  the  bootlegging  problem  which  is  growing  to 
be  alarming  in  Mobile  County. 

Sentiment  plays  a big  part  in  the  Cajan’s  life.  Respect  for  dead 
relatives  causes  him  to  cling  to  old  customs  and  to  accept  tradition 
without  question.  Superstition  kills  the  introduction  of  new  prac- 
tices. Because  the  mother’s  girlhood  home  was  a three  room  struc- 
ture, housing  fifteen  children,  the  present  family  whom  the  mother 
and  her  equally  socially  backward  husband  lead,  must  live  in  the 
girlhood  home  as  long  as  it  is  at  all  possible.  Even  the  wealthiest 
families  generally  live  in  houses  built  by  ancestors  of  one  or  two 
generations  ago. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  the  Cajan  woman  that  she  must  take 
hundreds  of  extra  steps  between  the  living  quarters  and  the  kitchen. 
Only  a few  families  have  recognized  the  greater  convenience  of 
building  the  kitchen  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  Lamps 
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are  not  used  to  any  great  extent,  for  pine  lighters  furnish  light 
both  winter  and  summer.  Knives  and  forks  are  troublesome  in- 
struments and  are  not  in  general  use. 

The  Cajan’s  diet  consists  chiefly  of  salt  pork,  molasses,  and 
bread.  Coffee  is  served  before  meals  and  every  time  a guest  ar- 
rives at  the  home ; but  it  is  rare  to  find  any  beverage  served  at 
meal  time.  Vegetables  are  not  popular  in  the  diet  list;  although 
some  of  the  more  progressive  families  are  using  collard  greens  and 
turnips,  and  even  a limited  number  of  this  group  raise  spring 
gardens. 

Only  a native  can  possibly  know  the  relationships  among  the 
Cajan  families  of  the  County.  This  was  made  clear  to  the  writer 
the  first  time  she  attended  a public  gathering  in  the  Byrd  Com- 
munity. The  people  introduced  themselves  to  the  visitor,  and  every 
person  was  either  a Byrd,  a Weaver,  or  a Rivers. 

Family  groups  seem  to  draw  in  together  in  tribal  fashion,  with 
their  own  churches  and  schools.  Chestang,  Byrd,  Weaver,  Rivers, 
Sullivan,  Johnson:  are  all  names  that  appear  to  have  no  end  in 
bearers  in  Mobile  County.  It  is  understood  that  intermarriage  that 
involves  closer  kinship  than  that  of  fourth  cousins  is  undesirable 
and  few  marriages  occur  to  break  this  practice.  Some  such  mar- 
riages do  occur,  however,  and  these,  with  promiscuity  among  the 
lower  classes,  have  resulted  in  there  being  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  deaf  mutes. 

The  Byrd  Community  near  Mount  Vernon,  Alabama,  is  typical 
of  tribal  groupings.  The  undisputed  leader  o fthe  Community  is 
Tom  Byrd  who  was  reared  in  the  same  home  place  in  which  his 
family  of  thirteen  now  live.  The  most  active  church  is  Byrd 
Chapel ; the  public  school  is  known  as  Byrd  School. 

Various  tales  have  been  preserved  verbally  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  family  groups  that  cover  the  County.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing is  that  about  Captain  Red  Byrd.  Captain  Red  Byrd,  a Mexican- 
Indian,  came  to  Mobile  County  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  was  a 
giant-like  fellow,  tall  and  muscular,  with  a hairy  body.  He  dressed 
in  skins,  carried  a club,  and  ate  raw  food.  His  real  name  was 
Lem  Byrd,  and  he  was  often  called  “Daddy  Lem”  by  his  followers ; 
however,  the  majority  of  the  people  call  him  “Captain  Red  Byrd” 
because  of  the  red  feathers  that  he  and  his  friends  wore  in  their 
small  caps.  The  story  goes  that  Captain  Red  Byrd  married  a white 
woman  who  claimed  to  be  a native  of  Acadia.  Hence,  this  union 
started  the  great  family  of  Byrds  that  stretch  over  Mobile  County 
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and  gave  to  the  group  a racial  name  that  was  soon  shortened  to 
“Cajan”.  Old  settlers  tell  in  animated  expression  of  the  days  when 
Daddy  Eem  and  his  children  roamed  the  woods  and  dressed  and 
ate  in  cave  man  style.  One  old  lady  even  points  out  the  house,  now 
occupied  by  a Rivers,  where  the  father  of  the  Byrd  family  lived  his 
last  days. 

Many  old  settlers  tell  of  the  days  when  Saint  Stephens  was  the 
capital  of  Alabama  and  when ~ Mount  .Vernon  was  an  army  post. 
One  of  the  younger  Byrds  whose  wife  was  full  white,  tells  of  the 
Indians  being  driven  back  from  Mount  Vernon  in  numerous  battles. 
He  has  read  Alabama  history  until  every  Indian  encounter  has 
become  real,  and  he  tells  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Alabama 
town  as  one  who  was  really  an  eye  witness.  Ghestang,  another 
small  town  in  Mobile  County,  is  the  home  of  similar  Cajan  groups; 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  town  was  named  for  a prominent  group 
of  Chestangs  in  early  days. 

The  Indian  Cajans  of  Mobile  County  are  distinctly  a rural  peo- 
ple. Crude  farming  on  poor  land  is  carried  on  by  practically  all  to 
some  extent,  and  thus  a scanty  living  is  assured.  Lumbering  and 
working  in  turpentine  are  the  major  operations.  Old  settlers  re- 
call that  work  used  to  be  plentiful.  Now  much  of  the  pine  tim- 
bered land  has  been  practically  cleared  of  heavy  growth,  and 
day  laborers  find  it  a real  problem  to  make  a living.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  was  a time,  probably  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  when 
this  section  of  the  state  was  thriving.  The  little  towns,  some  of 
which  are  now  depopulated,  were  the  centers  of  the  lumbering  in- 
dustry in  Alabama.  Several  railroads  came  in,  and  the  people  fared 
well.  Soon,  however,  this  small  area  was  cleared  out ; progressive 
leaders  moved  on  and  left  this  group  of  mixed  blood  helpers  who 
were  bound  to  the  woods  by  sentiment,  superstition,  and  ignorance. 

The  valuable  land  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a few  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  Cajans.  These  owners  employ  fellow  Cajans 
to  work  in  turpentine  and  to  cut  and  to  haul  logs.  There  is  far 
more  wealth  in  the  woods  of  Mobile  County  than  the  average  citi- 
zen of  even  the  State  knows,  for  these  older  land  owners  are 
shrewd  business  men,  interested  in  seeing  their  children  carry  on 
the  family  name  and  reputation  for  leadership.  Owing  to  the  ignor- 
ance of  all  in  matters  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  wealth  by  outward  appearances  or  living  conditions  found  in 
the  homes.  Those  of  the  young  generation  point  with  pride  to  the 
material  wealth  of  numbers  of  land  owners  of  the  past  generation. 
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Unfortunately,  many  heirs  are  losing  their  holdings  and  falling  into 
a real  state  of  degradation  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  customary  for  the  head  of  the  household  to  be  the  head  of 
business  also  and  to  remain  so  until  his  death,  when  his  heirs, 
then  undertake  to  establish  themseUes  as  he  did.  In  families  in 
whose  groups  are  grown  sons,  these  sons  usually  work  for  the 
father  at  least  until  they  marry.  In  all  Cajan  homes  the  rights  of 
the  eldest  son  and  the  eldest  daughter  are  recognized. 

The  modern  trend  for  better  churches  and  schools  has  not 
reached  the  Cajan.  Cajan  adults  are  an  illiterate  group,  the  ma- 
jority being  unable  to  read  or  to  write.  In  a school  for  adult  illit- 
erates in  which  the  writer  worked  last  summer,  there  were  pupils 
from  sixteen  years  of  age  through  seventy-two  years,  learning  to 
write  their  names.  There  are  one  teacher  schools  within  the  reach 
of  practically  all  the  children  now  ; however,  the  problem  of  em- 
ploying trained  teachers  for  this  group  has  been  most  acute.  Gen- 
erally, negro  teachers  are  more  easily  secured,  and  the  people  have 
flatly  refused  colored  teachers  in  some  places. 

There  is  no  provision  for  high  schools  for  the  Cajans  in  Mobile 
County.  Very  little  aid  is  given  grade  schools  in  certain  commun- 
ities. A new  one  room  school  is  now  being  erected  in  the  Sullivan 
Community,  which  has  been  mentioned  before.  The  community  is 
fifty  years  old  and  this  is  the  first  public  school  building  ever  put 
here,  although  thrre  have  been  school  sessions  held  for  a number  of 
years  in  a private  home  and  later  in  a mission  church.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  few  scattered  settlers  here  sent  their  children  to  Mount 
Vernon,  a distance  of  about  five  miles. 

When  a Cajan  pupil  finishes  the  seventh  grade,  the  public 
school  is  through  with  him.  As  far  as  it  is  known,  no  Cajan  in  the 
County  has  ever  attended  high  school.  The  girls  are  ready  to  settle 
down  after  an  early  marriage.  The  boys  continue  to  work  with 
logs  and  turpentine  as  their  fathers  and  forefathers  have  done. 

“Old  Maids”  are  extremely  rare,  for  it  is  the  accepted  custom 
that  a girl  marry  and  begin  to  rear  a family  as  soon  as  she  is  over 
sixteen.  Few  wait  past  twenty.  Married  women  have  a drab,  un- 
interesting existence  with  no  opportunity  to  experience  anything 
save  dull  household  routine.  The  men  do  hard  manual  labor  and 
because  of  their  strength  and  tradition,  are  acclaimed  head  of  the 
family  in  every  respect.  They  noticeably  place  their  wives  beneath 
them,  as  inferior  mentally. 
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People  passing  through  the  country  often  ask,  “Where  do  the 
Cajans  live?  We’ve  never  seen  any  houses.”  And  the  casual  ob- 
server will  not  see  many,  unless  he  is  a good  walker  or  an  experi- 
enced horseman,  for  homes  are  anywhere  from  one  to  three  or  four 
miles  apart,  and  usually  off  the  road.  It  is  considered  as  merely  in 
the  day’s  schedule  for  a woman  of  sixty  to  arise  at  5 a.  m.,  to  walk 
three  miles  to  town  and  three  miles  back,  eat  breakfast,  and  to  walk 
five  miles  to  a neighbor’s  where  she  helps  to  scratch  peanuts  all  day. 
The  schools  and  the  churches  are  usually  centrally  located  for  a 
community;  but  even  then,  children  must  come  over  rough,  muddy 
roads  in  the  winter  for  several  miles  in  order  to  attend.  In  the 
Tassy  Byrd  community,  the  roads  are  so  bad  during  the  rainy 
season  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  for  even  the  teacher  to  get 
to  the  school  house. 

Church  work  has  been  as  backward  as  school  work.  No  one  de- 
nomination is  foremost  in  the  Cajan’s  thinking,  for  he,  like  some  of 
his  ancestors,  finds  no  fundamental  difference  in  the  churches. 
Roman  Catholic,  Nazarene,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  sects  all  work  in 
the  section,  and  each  has  its  missionary  activities  on  a small  scale; 
however,  there  is  no  planned  co-operation  of  these  groups.  Protest- 
ant churches  are  usually  small,  one  room  structures.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  several  larger  buildings  and  has  erected  at  Chestang  a 
high  school,  with  chapel,  to  which  both  Cajans  and  other  pupils  in 
the  vicinity  are  admitted.  One  of  the  oldest  Cajan  churches  in  the 
county  is  the  Byrd  Chapel,  between  Mount  Vernon  and  Citronelle, 
Alabama.  This  organization  is  fifty  years  old  and  has  always  been 
led  by  some  members  of  the  Byrd  family  of  that  community.  The 
historic  little  cemetery  in  front  of  the  church  bears  witness  through 
grave  markers  to  the  age  of  the  settlement. 

All  communities  are  not  so  fortunate  as  the  Byrd’s,  for  in  some 
no  church  influence  is  known.  In  the  organization  of  a Sunday 
School  a few  months  ago,  the  question  was  asked  by  the  leader, 
“Who  was  Jesus?”  No  adult  or  child  in  the  mixed  group  of  thirty 
could  answer.  In  this  particular  community  it  is  said  that  church 
work  used  to  be  kept  alive  by  the  older  people;  since  the  death  of 
several  of  the  faithful,  the  church  has  gone  on  the  rocks.  There  are 
no  full  time  pastors  among  this  rural  population,  but  each  mission 
group  has  the  service  of  a white  pastor  once  a month,  in  general. 

The  songs  of  the  Cajan  belong  to  him  alone.  His  perfect  time 
and  rhythm  remind  one  of  the  Mexican  race.  He  needs  no  accom- 
paniment ; however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  children  and  adults 
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who  play  an  organ  and  who  pick  a banjo  or  a guitar.  Cajan  boys 
are  real  artists  with  the  mouth  harp.  So  far  there  has  been  no  com- 
pilation of  songs  belonging  to  this  group,  for  of  course  the  illiteracy^ 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  has  made  the  use  of  books  impossible. 
Now,  however,  with  the  young  generation,  books  of  modern  songs, 
both  sacred  and  popular  are  being  put  into  use.  The  talking  ma- 
chine, too,  is  finding  its  place  in  the  Cajan  home.  Just  as  the  negro 
spiritual  was  almost  lost  before  it  was  recognized  as  a contribution 
to  American  music,  so  the  typical  Cajan  melodies  with  their  unique 
qualities  are  being  put  aside  for  modern  cheap  music  in  many  in- 
stances. The  Cajan,  while  not  showing  much  originality  in  com- 
position or  in  other  ways,  has  mixed  songs  just  as  his  race  has 
mixed  blood.  Negro  spiritual  plus  hymns  of  the  Nazarene,  the 
Methodist,  the  Baptist,  has  resulted  in  a typical  religious  contribu- 
tion. Popular  music  has  come  about  in  a similar  method  of  mixing. 
The  old  religious  songs  are  sung  more  than  any  other  types,  and 
everyone  sings  them,  whether  he  be  bootlegger  or  lay  leader  in  the 
church. 

All  of  the  emotionalism  of  the  Latin  races  has  not  found  place 
with  the  Cajan.  He  is  much  more  Indian  in  time  of  joy  or  sorrow. 
The  “wake”,  honoring  a dead  individual  is  a carried-over  custom  of 
other  days.  Whenever  anyone  dies,  it  is  understood  that  the  wake 
will  be  held  the  night  following  the  death,  with  the  funeral  the  next 
day.  It  would  be  easier  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  this  custom 
by  describing  a typical  wake  which  the  writer  attended  upon  the 
death  of  a white  man  who  had  been  reared  with  Cajans.  The  man 
died  on  Sunday  night.  Monday  morning  the  body  was  brought  to 
the  home  of  his  brother  where  the  wake  was  to  be  held. 

The  men  and  the  women  began  gathering  early  in  the  morning 
to  pay  their  respect.  The  children  played  in  the  yard  as  they  waited 
for  the  grown-ups.  Coffee  was  served  all  during  the  day  to  those 
who  wanted  it.  By  the  afternoon  the  group  had  increased  until  the 
yard  and  the  house  were  overflowing.  Neighbors  chatted  quietly 
about  various  topics,  children  romped  about  the  lighter  knot 
fire,  as  dusk  came  on.  Some  individuals  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
eat,  while  others  came  out.  Women  who  were  related  to  the  dead 
man  cooked  continually  for  the  guests.  At  about  9 p.  m.  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns  was  begun  by  people  on  the  porch  of  the  house  in 
which  the  corpse  was  laid  out.  The  singing  continued  until  11  p.  m. 
at  which  hour  the  group  began  to  thin  out.  By  12  :00  p.  m.  only 
five  women  and  five  or  six  men  remained.  This  group  went  to  the 
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kitchen  where  a midnight  lunch  of  bacon,  eggs,  biscuit,  and  mo- 
lasses was  served.  The  singing  of  popular  music  was  then  begun, 
and  this  continued  off  and  on  until  4:00  a.  m.  The  writer  was 
rather  surprised  when  it  was  suggested  that  she  sing,  “Yes,  Sir, 
That’s  My  Baby”  and  other  once  popular  numbers.  At  4:00  a.  m. 
everyone  went  home  to  prepare  for  the  funeral  which  was  to  be  held 
at  9 :00  a.  m.  The  funeral  was  carried  on  in  a simple,  appropriate 
manner.  Only  one  custom  was  noted  to  be  different  from  the  con- 
ventional ceremony  of  the  whites.  Just  after  the  lowering  of  the 
casket,  every  person  took  his  turn  at  dropping  a handful  of  earth 
into  the  grave.  This  practice  shows  respect  for  the  deceased. 

Social  classes  exist  among  the  Cajans  as  everywhere  else.  One 
community  of  land  owners  and  church  goers  looks  down  upon  a 
community  of  bootleggers.  It  is  not  possible  to  treat  the  morals  of 
the  group  until  more  scientific  studies  of  existing  conditions  have 
been  made.  One  group  will  practice  monogomy,  while  a group  five 
miles  distant  seem  decidedly  unmoral.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  venereal  diseases  are  prevalent  among  the  lower  class;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  a noticeable  percent  of  young  mothers  die  at 
childbirth. 

Superstition  chains  these  woods-people.  Traditional  ideas  of 
ghosts,  witches,  magicians  are  accepted  without  question  by  prac- 
tically all.  A striking  example  of  harm  of  such  superstition  was 
brought  to  the  writer’s  attention  last  summer.  The  young  mother 
of  a two  months  old  infant  was  suffering  from  severe  sick  head- 
aches. The  baby  was,  of  course,  ill,  also.  When  two  school  teach- 
ers visited  the  girl  and  talked  with  her,  they  found  that  she  had 
not  shampooed  her  hair,  which  was  long  and  thick,  since  she  had 
become  pregnant  eleven  months  before  and  that  she  had  not  taken 
an  allover  bath  since  the  baby  was  born.  She  feared  death  from  the 
use  of  water  because  of  superstitions  taught  her  by  her  mother-in- 
law.  After  explaining  a few  simple  laws  of  health  to  the  young 
mother,  the  teachers  gave  her  a tub  bath.  She  began  to  feel  better 
immediately  and  by  the  next  day  she  felt  quite  well. 

The  Cajan  is  not  slow  to  imitate,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  about  him ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  younger  generation 
accept  new  methods  of  dress,  of  cooking,  and  of  living.  Cars  are 
helping  to  bring  a few  into  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Radios, 
telephones  and  telegraphy,  are  yet  unknown.  Wholesome  recrea- 
tion is  likewise  unknown  except  in  the  few  spots  that  have  been 
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touched  by  missionaries.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  these  sturdy 
woodsmen  play  baseball  after  the  game  is  introduced,  is  enough 
alone  to  encourage  further  investigation  into  the  timber  of  which 
these  young  people  of  the  pine  woods  come. 


ADMIRAL  RAPHAEL  SEMMES 

Raphael  Semmes,1  Admiral  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy, 
was  born  September  27,  1809,  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  and 
died  August  30,  1877,  at  Mobile.  Admiral  Semmes  was  descended 
______ from  the  Talia- 


ferro, Middleton, 
Thompson,  Hooe, 
Boarman,  T a n t , 
Edelen,  Simpson, 
Neale,  J a r b o e , 
Goodrick,  and 
other  distin- 
guished  families  of 
Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  greater 
part  of  these  fami- 
lies migrated  t o 
the  Atlantic  sea- 
board from  Eng- 
land during  the 
early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  future 
naval  officer  re- 
ceived an  acade- 
mic education  in 
the  vicinity  of  his 
home,  and  in  1836 

Admiral  Raphael  Semmes  was  appointed  a 

Commander  of  the  “ Alabama ” midshipman  b y 

President  John  Quincy  Adams.  After  completing  his  studies  in 
naval  tactics,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Cum- 
berland County,  Md.,  in  1834.  Four  years  later  he  was  commis- 
sioned a lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  after  having  served  as  Second  Mas- 
ter, and  later  Acting  Lieutenant  of  a frigate.  He  located  in  Mobile 
in  1842,  and  thereafter  remained  a citizen  of  Alabama. 


1.  See  Semmes,  Raphael:  Owen’s  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of 
Alabama  Biography,  Volume,  IV.,  page  1526. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  young-  naval  offi- 
cer was  made  First  Lieutenant  of  the  brig,  Porpoise,  but  was  transferred 
later  to  the  Cumberland,  and  subsequently  to  the  Raritan.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  battery  of  heavy  guns  sent  ashore  from  the  Raritan  at 
the  battle  of  Vera  Cruz.  Afterwards  Lieutenant  Semmes  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Somers,  and  was  blockading  Vera  Cruz  when  she 
capsized  and  went  down  in  a heavy  storm,  half  of  her  crew  drowning. 

After  the  Mexican  War,  Semmes  was  for  several  years  inspector  of 
lighthouses  on  the  Gulf  coast.  In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Commander,  and  three  years  later  became  Secretary  of  the  Lighthouse 


Confederate  flag,  presented  to  Admiral  Semmes  by  Lady  deHoghton  and 
other  English  women  after  the  sinking  of  the  Cruiser  “Alabama,”  inherited 
by  Raphael  Semmes  III.,  now  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 


Board  at  Washington.  Like  so  many  other  Southern  officers  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  Commander  Semmes  resigned  his  commission  and 
was  appointed  to  the  same  rank  by  the  Confederate  Government.  He 
was  immediately  sent  to  New  York  to  purchase  materials  for  the  Con- 
federate Navy,  and  upon  his  return  South  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Lighthouse  Bureau. 
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After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Commander  Semmes  sought  active 
service  in  the  Navy.  He  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans  where  he  equipped 
and  fitted  up  a five  hundred  ton  merchantman,  the  Sumter.  With  this 
little  vessel  he  passed  through  the  West  Indies,  cruised  along  the  coast 
of  South  America,  captured  seventeen  merchantmen,  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  landed  at  Gibraltar  where  he  was  blockaded.  Selling  the  Sumter , he 
went  to  England,  thence  to  the  Azores,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy.  He  returned  to  England  and  was  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  Alabama,  which  had  been  built  for  the  Confederacy  at  Liverpool, 
and  had  been  fitted  out  at  the  Azores. 

In  1862  Captain  Semmes  began  his  second  famous  cruise,  spending 
some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Azores  where  he  made  depredation  upon 
the  whaling  fleet  of  the  enemy.  He  then  moved  up  to  within  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  New  York  City,  remaining  there  and  effecting  captures  for 
several  days.  He  passed  from  there  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  to 
Texas.  On  the  night  of  January  11,  1863,  he  fought  and  sank  the 
Federal  steamer,  Hatter  as.  He  then  skirted  the  coast  of  South  America, 
crossed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thence  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  south-east  coast  of  Asia,  returned  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
finally  dropped  anchor  at  Cherbourg,  France,  where  he  was  blockaded 
by  the  Federal  steamer,  Rear  sage. 


M.  B.  O. 


ALFRED  IVERSON  BRANHAM 


Forty-six  years  ago  Alfred  Iverson  Branham,  then  a young 
newspaper  man,  heard  from  Capt.  John  McIntosh  Kell,  executive 
officer  of  the  Alabama , the  thrilling  story  of  the  sinking  of  that  famous 

Confederate  cruiser  known  as 
“290”.  Captain  Kell,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Branham’s  inter- 
view, was  living  in  retirement 
at  his  country  home  near  Sun- 
ny Side,  Ga.  His  interview, 
written  under  the  pen  name  of 
“Wood  Holt”  after  appearing 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
other  Georgia  papers  was  cop- 
ied in  the  Periodical,  of  Lon- 
don, England.  That  inter- 
view is  reproduced  in  The 
Alabama  Historical  Quarterly 
as  an  authoritative  narrative 
written  in  the  very  best  jour- 
nalistic style  of  today,  al- 
though produced  nearly  a half 
century  ago.  The  author,  Mr. 
Branham,  has  during  the  past 
fifty  years  had  editorial  con- 
nection with  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  the  Savannah  Morning  News. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Editorial  Department 
of  the  American  Book  Co.,  and  since  1912  has  been  Manager  of  the 
Southern  Department,  which  is  located  in  Atlanta. 


Alfred  Iverson  Branham 
Editor  and  Author 


M.  B.  O. 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  ALABAMA 

By  Alfred  Iverson  Branham 

After  a bountiful  and  elegant  dinner,  such  a one  as  used 
to  grace  the  boards  of  Southern  homes  before  the  war,  I cornered 
Captain  Kell1  on  the  front  porch  of  his  house  and  said  to  him : 
“Now,  Captain,  tell  me  about  the  Alabama’s  last  fight.” 

“After  a cruise  of  two  years,”  the  captain  said,  “during  which 
the  Alabama  had  driven  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  from 
the  seas,  our  ship  was  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.  Such  being  the 
case,  Admiral  Semmes  determined  to  run  into  a French  port,  dock 
ship,  and  repair  her.  We  anchored  in  the  port  of  Cherbourg  a few 
minutes  past  noon,  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1864.  The  next  day, 
the  Admiral  went  on  shore  to  obtain  permission  of  the  port  Ad- 
miral to  dock  the  Alabama  and  repair  her.  The  port  Admiral  said 
that  as  all  the  docks  at  Cherbourg  were  government  property,  he 
could  not  grant  the  request  until  he  could  gain  the  Emperor’s  con- 
sent. The  Emperor2  was  then  at  Biarritz  and  would  not  be  back 
in  Paris  for  several  days.  While  we  were  waiting  the  Emperor’s 
return  to  Paris,  the  Kearsage,  which  had  been  lying  at  Flushing, 
steamed  into  Cherbourg  and  took  her  station  at  breakwater,  just 
outside  the  harbor.  Immediately  after  the  Kearsage  arrived,  Ad- 
miral Semmes  sent  for  me.  I went  to  his  cabin. 

“ ‘Take  a seat,  Mr.  Kell,’  he  said.  ‘I  have  sent  for  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  fighting  the  Kearsage.  As  you  know,  the 
arrival  of  the  Alabama  at  this  port  has  been  telegraphed  to  all  parts 
of  Europe.  Within  a few  days,  Cherbourg  will  be  effectually  block- 
aded by  Yankee  cruisers.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  repair  the  Alabama  here,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  delay  is 
not  to  our  advantage.  I think  we  may  whip  the  Kearsage , the  two 
vessels  being  of  wood  and  carrying  about  the  same  number  of  men 
and  guns.  Besides,  Mr.  Kell,  although  the  Confederate  States  govern- 
ment has  ordered  me  to  avoid  engagements  with  the  enemy’s  cruisers,  I 
am  tired  of  running  from  that  flaunting  rag!’  He  referred  to  the 
United  States  flag  flying  at  the  peak  of  the  Kearsage. 

“I  fully  agreed  with  Admiral  Semmes.  There  are  those  who  have 
censured  him  for  engaging  the  Kearsage,  but  there  was  nothing  else 
that  could  be  done.  The  two  vessels  were  both  of  wood.  The  Alabama 
had  a crew  of  149  men,  all  told,  and  the  Kearsage  had  162.  The 

Kell,  John  McIntosh.  Recollections  of  a naval  life,  including  the  cruises  of 
die  Confederate  steamers  “Sumter”  and  “Alabama”.  Wash.,  Neale  Co.,  1900. 
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Alabama  mounted  eight  guns — one  8-inch,  one  rifled  100  pounder,  and 
six  32  pounders.  The  Kearsage  mounted  seven  guns — two  11-inch 
Dahlgrens,  four  32  pounders,  and  a rifled  28  pounder.  The  bore  of 
the  shell  guns  of  the  Kearsage  gave  her  an  advantage  of  three  inches 
in  size  of  shell's.  The  crew  of  the  Alabama  were  in  splendid  condition, 
and  were  anxious  to  fight.  There  were  but  two  things  that  prevented 
our  whipping  the  Kearsage;  our  powder,  which  had  been  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  weather  for  two  years,  was  bad,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Kearsage,  a Southern  man,  by  the  way,  resorted  to  a miserable  trick  to 
prevent  injury  to  his  vessal.  He  iron-plated  her  with  heavy  cable  chains 
and  covered  the  armor  with  a thin  sheeting  of  plank  to  hide  the  decep- 
tion. 

“As  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  we  should  fight  the  Kearsage, 
Admiral  Semmes  sent  Captain  Winslow,  the  Commander  of  that  vessel,  „ 
a message  to  the  effect  that  if  he  would  wait  outside  until  the  Alabama 
could  take  on  board  a supply  of  coal,  we  would  go  out  and  fight  him. 

“On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  June,  we  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  out 
to  meet  the  Kearsage.  The  hills  above  Cherbourg  were  crowded  with 
people  from  Paris — some  came  from  distant  parts  of  Europe — to  wit- 
ness the  fight.  A number  of  French  pilot  boats  went  out  with  us,  as 
also  did  a French  ironclad  frigate,  the  Couronne,  which  went  out  to  see 
that  the  neutrality  of  French  waters  was  not  violated.  Another  vessel, 
the  English  steam  yacht,  Deerhound,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  also 
went  out  with  us.  It  was  charged  by  the  Yankees  that  the  Deerhound 
went  out  to  assist  us.  This  was  untrue.  Mr.  Lancaster,  himself,  told 
me  that  on  the  day  we  steamed  out  to  engage  the  Kearsage,  he  wanted 
to  go  to  church,  but  when  the  question  as  to  whether  his  party  should 
go  out  to  witness  the  fight  or  go  to  church  was  put  to  a vote,  his  wife 
and  children  outvoted  him  in  favor  of  witnessing  the  fight.  This  vessel 
afterwards  rescued  Admiral  Semmes,  myself,  and  a number  of  the 
Alabama's  crew.  The  first  intimation  I had  that  the  Deerhound  was 
anywhere  near  was  after  I had  jumped  into  the  water.  After  I had 
jumped  into  the  water  I heard  somebody  exclaim,  ‘There  is  our  First 
Lieutenant,’  and  soon  after  I was  pulled  into  one  of  the  Deerhound 
boats.  Considering  the  innumerable  lies  told  about  the  Alabama,  it  is 
fortunate  that  Admiral  Semmes  lived  to  write  his  ‘Service  Afloat’.1 

“When  we  discovered  the  Kearsage,  as  we  steamed  out,  Admiral 
Semmes  ordered  me  to  send  the  crew  aft.  Mounting  a gun-carriage,  he 

femmes,  Raphael.  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat,  during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Baltimore,  Kelly,  Piet  & Co.,  1869.  Semmes,  Commandant  R.  Croisieres 
de  L’Alabama  et  du  Sumter.  Paris,  E.  Dentu,  1864. 
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addressed  the  men  for  the  second  and  last  time  since  the  Alabama  was 
put  in  commission.  I quote  his  words  literally : 

“‘Officers  and  seamen  of  the  Alabama!  You  have  at  length 
another  opportunity  of  meeting  the  enemy — the  first  that  has  been 
presented  to  you  since  you  sank  the  Hatteras!  In  the  meantime, 
you  have  been  all  over  the  world,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
you  have  destroyed  and  driven  for  protection  under  neutral  flags 
one-half  of  the  enemy’s  commerce,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  covered  every  sea.  This  is  an  achievement  of  which  you  may 
well  be  proud,  and  a grateful  country  will  not  be  unmindful  of  it. 
The  name  of  your  ship  has  become  a household  word  wherever 
civilization  extends.  Shall  the  name  be  tarnished  by  defeat?  The 
thing  is  impossible!  Remember  that  you  are  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, the  theater  of  so  much  of  the  Naval  glory  of  our  race,  and  that 
* the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  at  this  moment  upon  you.  The  flag  that 
floats  over  you  is  that  of  a young  republic  who  bids  defiance  to  her 
enemies  whenever  and  wherever  found.  Show  the  world  that  you 
know  how  to  uphold  it!  Go  to  your  quarters!’ 

“The  action  between  the  Alabama  and  the  Kearsage , which  was  in 
progress  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  may  be  described  in  ten  minutes. 
We  began  to  fight  when  within  about  a mile  of  the  Kearsage  by  opening 
with  solid  shot.  The  two  vessels  rapidly  approached  each  other,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fight  occurred  at  a distance  of  not  more  than  500 
yards.  The  vessels  circled  around  each  other  as  the  fight  progressed, 
in  order  to  keep  their  broadsides  towards  each  other.  A few  minutes 
after  the  fight  began,  Admiral  Semmes,  who  was  standing  on  the  horse 
block,  said  to  me,  ‘Mr.  Kell,  our  shells  strike  the  side  of  the  enemy’s 
ship  but  they  fall  into  the  water.  Try  solid  shot.’  This  I did,  but  with 
no  better  effect.  The  hidden  armor  of  the  Kearsage  prevented  the 
Alabama’s  shot  from  doing  serious  damage.  One  shell  from  our  eight- 
inch  gun  was  buried  in  the  stern  of  the  Kearsage,  but  poor  powder  and  a 
defective  fuse  prevented  the  shell’s  exploding.  If  that  shell  had  ex- 
ploded, the  Kearsage,  instead  of  the  Alabama,  would  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  blue  sea.  Without  boasting,  I may  say  that  no  other 
crew  ever  fought  as  bravely  as  did  that  of  the  Alabama.  My  position 
was  near  the  eight-inch  gun.  An  eleven-inch  shell  from  the  Kearsage 
entered  a port  hole  and  killed  eight  of  the  sixteen  men  serving  that  gun. 
The  men  were  cut  all  to  pieces,  and  the  deck  was  strewn  with  arms, 
legs,  heads  and  shattered  trunks.  One  of  the  mates  nodded  to  me  as  if 
to  say,  ‘Shall  I clear  the  deck?’  I bowed  my  head  and  he  picked  up 
the  mangled  remains  of  the  bodies  and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  The 
places  of  the  dead  were  instantly  filled,  and  not  a single  survivor  exhib- 
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ited  the  slightest  fear.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  I have  mentioned, 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  the  engineer  came  on  deck  and  reported  that 
the  water  let  in  by  the  wounds  in  the  ship  caused  by  the  enemy’s  shells, 
had  put  out  the  furnace  fires.  Admiral  Semmes  ordered  me  to  go  below 
and  see  how  long  the  vessel  would  float.  I went  below  and  examined 
the  damage.  The  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  poor  old  Alabama  were  large 
enough  to  admit  a wheelbarrow.  I returned  to  the  deck  and  reported 
to  the  Admiral  that  the  vessel  could  not  float  ten  minutes  longer. 
‘Strike  the  colors,  Mr.  Kell,’  he  said ; “it  will  not  do  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  sacrifice  every  man  we  have  on  board.’  The  colors  were 
struck,  but  the  Kcarsagc  fired  five  shots  into  us  after  they  were  hauled 
down.  Captain  Winslow  tried  to  explain  this  infamous  action  by  declar- 
ing that  he  could  not  see  that  the  colors  had  been  struck.  Considering 
that  we  were  within  four  hundred  yards  of  him  at  the  time,  it  is  very 
singular  that  he  did  not  see  that  our  colors  were  down.  We  must,  how- 
ever, be  charitable  and  try  to  believe  him.  When  the  Kearsage  fired 
those  last  five  shots  into  us,  I said  to  the  crew : ‘Stand  to  your  quarters, 
men.  If  we  must  be  sunk  after  our  colors  are  down,  we  will  go  to  the 
bottom  with  every  man  at  his  post.’  Upon  hearing  this  order  every  man 
stood  silently  at  his  post.  As  soon  as  the  Kearsage  ceased  firing,  I went 
over  the  decks  and  ordered  every  man  to  secure  what  he  could  cling  to 
and  then  jump  overboard.  This  order  was  issued  to  prevent  any  of  the 
crew  being  carried  down  in  the  vortex  made  by  the  sinking  ship.  But 
two  men  went  down  with  her.  One  was  a man  who  had  deserted  from 
a Yankee  vessel,  and  the  other  was  a carpenter,  who,  poor  fellow,  could 
not  swim.  He  jumped  overboard,  but  afterwards  climbed  back  into  the 
ship.  In  all  the  last  sad  and  dangerous  moments  before  the  Alabama 
sank,  there  was  no  fear  nor  hurry-up  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Every- 
thing was  done  quietly,  as  if  the  crew  were  preparing  for  an  ordinary 
ship  inspection.  The  Alabama  s total  loss  in  the  action  was  nine  killed 
and  twenty-one  wounded.  Ten  others  were  drowned  after  the  ship 
sank. 

“Admiral  Semmes  and  I were  among  the  last  to  leave  the  ship.  I 
stripped  myself  to  my  underclothes  and  was  about  to  pull  off  my  boots, 
when  a sailor  stepped  up  to  me  and  said,  ‘Lieutenant,  let  me  pull  off  your 
boots.’  I yielded  to  his  request  and  while  examining  the  man,  discov- 
ered that  he  was  one  whom  I had  been  compelled  to  punish  a number 
of  times.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  anxious  to  do  me  a favor. 

“A  number  of  incidents  similar  to  this,  occurring  both  to  me  and  to 
Admiral  Semmes,  serve  to  show  how  devoted  the  sailors  of  the  Ala- 
bama were  to  their  officers.  When  Admiral  Semmes  and  I jumped  into 
the  water  the  ship  was  rapidly  sinking.  After  swimming  off  a few 
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yards,  I turned  to  see  her  go  down.  As  the  gallant  vessel,  the  most 
beautiful  I ever  beheld,  plunged  down  to  her  grave,  I had  it  on  my 
tongue  to  call  to  the  men  who  were  struggling  in  the  water  to  give  three 
cheers  for  her,  but  the  dead  that  were  floating  around  me  and  the  deep 
sadness  I felt  at  parting  with  the  noble  ship  that  had  been  my  home  so 
long  deterred  me.  In  all  the  two  years  of  the  Alabama’s  career,  I was 
off  the  ship  but  twenty-two  hours.  Down  she  went — she  had  never  had 
a home  within  the  country  she  so  gallantly  served.  She  had  been  chris- 
tened on  the  broad  seas,  and  now  she  met  her  death  and  burial  upon  the 
same  bosom  that  had  quivered  at  the  sound  of  the  cheers  uttered  when 
she  was  named.  A fitting  end.  No  foeman  ever  trod  her  deck  as 
victor.” 


After  Incidents 

There  was  a perceptible  quiver  in  the  Captain’s  voice  as  he  con- 
cluded the  account  of  the  Alabama’s  last  fight.  There  was  a silence  of 
a few  moments,  broken  only  by  the  exclamation  of  an  enthusiastic 
friend  sitting  near  me:  “If  that  eight-inch  shell  had  but  exploded — 
what  a different  tale  Captain  Kell  could  tell!”  As  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned, I believe  I uttered  but  a single  sentence : “More,  if  you  please.” 

“More?”  said  the  Captain,  “There  is  but  little  more  to  tell.  Some 
things  occurred  while  I was  in  the  water  that  I can  never  forget. 
Eugene  Maffit,  one  of  the  Alabama’s  gallant  young  officers,  could  not 
swim.  He  was  supported  by  a life-preserver.  The  brave  and  unselfish 
boy,  observing  that  I was  much  exhausted,  cried  to  me  to  take  his  life- 
preserver  and  actually  tried  to  take  it  off  in  order  that  he  might  give 
it  to  me.  Of  course,  I would  not  permit  him  thus  to  sacrifice  his  life. 
Another  incident,  which  occurred  while  the  fight  was  in  progress,  was 
another  example  of  the  love  of  the  men  for  their  officers.  A sailor 
had  been  terribly  wounded  and  had  been  carried  below  to  the  surgeon’s 
quarters.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sailor  who  pulled  off  my  boots,  this 
wounded  man  had  been  several  times  punished  by  my  order.  After  he 
had  been  carried  below,  he  sent  several  times,  urgently  requesting  me 
to  come  and  see  him.  Finally,  I left  the  deck  and  went  down  to  see  the 
poor  fellow.  He  could  not  speak,  but,  with  his  eyes  full  of  affection, 
he  grasped  my  hand,  kissed  it,  and  died.  The  Deerhound  and  the  French 
pilot  boats  picked  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Alabama’s  crew.  The  K ear- 
sage  sent  out  two  boats  after  the  Alabama  had  sunk.  These  boats  saved 
a few  of  our  men.  The  course  pursued  by  the  K ear  sage  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  W.  H.  Seward’s  implied  instructions  to  let  the  Ala- 
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bama’s  crew  perish.  When  the  Hatteras 1 was  sunk  every  man  of  her 
crew  was  saved.  The  Hatteras  was  sunk  at  night.  When  the  Alabama 
was  sunk,  in  broad  daylight,  the  enemy  made  no  vigorous  effort  to  save 
life.  The  contrast,  to  say  the  least,  is  suggestive.  The  only  thing  I 
saved  from  the  Alabama  was  my  wife’s  watch.  I attached  it  by  its 
chain — my  wife’s  hair — to  my  underclothes,  and  when  I was  rescued, 
I found  it  entirely  uninjured.  Everything  else  I had  on  the  ship  went 
down  with  her.  After  those  of  us  who  were  rescued  by  the  Deerhound’s 
boats  had  been  transferred  to  that  vessel,  Mr.  Lancaster  and  his  wife 
treated  us  with  the  most  distinguished  kindness.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Admiral  Semmes,  Mr.  Lancaster  carried  us  to  Southampton.  When  we 
reached  that  place,  I borrowed  a pair  of  trousers  and  a pair  of  carpet 
slippers  from  Mr.  Lancaster  and  walked  from  the  landing  to  the  hotel 
in  my  shirt  sleeves.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  treated  the  Admiral 
and  me  as  if  we  were  princes.  In  fact,  he  was  at  some  pains  to  tell 
us  that  the  room  he  had  prepared  for  us  had  been  but  recently  occupied 
by  a prince.  The  next  day  the  Admiral  and  I went  to  a tailor  to  buy 
some  clothes.  The  tailor  invited  us  back  to  his  private  apartments  and 
insisted  on  our  partaking  of  cake  and  wine.  While  we  were  enjoying 
the  feast,  the  tailor,  who  had  left  the  rooms,  returned  and  said : “Gen- 
tlemen, I shall  have  to  request  you  to  return  to  your  hotel.  Your  pres- 
ence here  has  completely  blocked  business  on  this  Street.”  When  we 
went  out  we  found  that  the  street  was  packed  with  thousands  of  people 
who  had  come  to  catch  a glimpse  of  us.  Policemen  had  to  clear  the  way 
back  to  the  hotel  for  us.  The  English,  at  heart,  were  undoubtedly  with 
the  South.  During  our  stay  in  England,  they  showed  us  distinguished 
attention  in  a thousand  ways.  Many  young  men  from  the  very  best 
families  were  anxious  to  join  us  in  our  ‘new  ship.’ 

Return  to  the  Confederate  States 

“How  did  you  get  back  to  the  Confederacy,  Captain?”  I inquired. 

“I  had  some  trouble  in  doing  that,”  he  replied,  “but  the  same  kind 
Providence  that  had  cared  for  me  all  my  life  brought  me  safely  home. 
I embarked  at  Liverpool  in  an  English  mail  steamer  which  ran  to  Can- 
ada and  New  York.  On  the  steamer  was  an  officer  of  the  Kearsage 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  with  dispatches  announcing  the 
sinking  of  the  Alabama.  I am  not  sure  that  he  relished  my  presence  on 
board  the  ship.  When  I arrived  in  Canada,  I embarked  in  a little  mail 
steamer  for  the  Bermudas.  Arrived  there,  I embarked  in  a little  flat- 

^he  Hatteras,  United  States  steamer,  was  sunk  by  the  Alabama  on  the  night 
of  January  11,  1863,  off  the  coast  of  Texas.  Every  living  being  was  conveyed 
safely  from  the  Hatteras  to  the  Alabama  by  order  of  Admiral  Semmes. 
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bottomed  steamer,  a blockade-runner,  for  Wilmington,  N.  C.  After  a 
perfectly  smooth  voyage,  we  sighted  the  coast  one  evening  about  dusk. 
The  officers  of  the  blockade-runner,  called  the  Flamingo,  had  made 
themselves  altogether  too  well  acquainted  with  grog,  and  in  consequence, 
missed  the  reckonings  and  ran  almost  into  the  jaws  of  some  United 
States  War  Vessels.  We  put  about  and  ran  out  to  sea. 

“I,  together  with  some  Confederate  Naval  officers,  who  were  on 
board,  took  charge  of  matters,  found  our  bearings,  and  at  night  again 
made  for  Wilmington.  This  time  we  made  the  run  safely,  though  we 
passed  right  under  the  guns  of  a United  States  man  o’  war.  Arrived 
at  home,  I reported  to  the  Naval  Department,  and  was  ordered  to  duty 
on  the  James  River.  After  the  war,  I returned  to  Georgia,  where  I have 
remained  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  whatever  her  old  red  hills  may 
produce.” 

Last  Words 

Captain  Kell’s  splendid  abilities  as  a Naval  Officer,  and  his  quiet, 
unassuming,  unimpeachable  character  as  a gentleman,  are  too  well  known 
to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  in  his  defense  against  the 
absurd  and  low  flung  charges  of  Yankee  authors  as  to  his  ‘"piracy.”  I 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  quote  some  words  of  Admiral  Semmes’ 
concerning  him.  On  page  123  of  “Service  Afloat”  Admiral  Semmes 
thus  speaks  of  Captain  Kell : “See  how  scrupulously  neat  he  is  dressed, 
and  how  suave  and  affable  he  is  with  his  associates.  His  eye  is  now 
beaming  gentleness  and  kindness.  You  will  scarcely  recognize  him 
as  the  same  man  when  you  see  him  again  on  deck,  arraigning  some  cul- 
prit "at  the  mast’  for  a breach  of  discipline.  When  Georgia  seceded, 
Lieutenant  Kell  was  well  on  his  way  to  the  Commander’s  list,  in  the  old 
Navy,  but  he  would  have  scorned  the  Commission  of  an  Admiral,  if  it 
had  been  tendered  him  as  a price  of  treason  to  his  State.  . . . When 
it  was  decided  at  Montgomery  that  I was  to  have  the  Sumter,  I at  once 
thought  of  Kell,  and  at  my  request,  he  was  ordered  to  the  ship,  Commo- 
dore Tatnall,  with  whom  he  had  been  serving  on  the  Georgia  coast, 
giving  him  up  very  reluctantly.”  In  his  official  report  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Alabama,  Admiral  Semmes  thus  spoke  of  Captain  Kell : "‘Where 
all  behaved  so  well,  it  would  be  invidious  for  me  to  particularize,  but  I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  Mr.  Kell,  my  First 
Lieutenant,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  fine  condition  in  which  the 
ship  went  into  action,  with  regard  to  her  battery,  magazine  and  shell 
rooms,  and  that  he  rendered  me  great  assistance  by  his  judgment  as  the 
fight  proceeded.”  Captain  Kell  was  promoted  to  a Captaincy  by  reason 
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of  his  gallantry  in  the  action  with  the  Hatteras , but  his  absence  from  the 
Confederacy  and  the  close  of  the  war  prevented  his  receiving  his  Com- 
mission. 

Since  the  stirring  days  of  the  Alabama , times  are  changed,  but  men 
still  are  men,  and  memory  continues  to  hold  her  sway.  So  long  as  these 
two  things  remain  as  facts,  the  heroes  of  the  Alabama  will  live. 

It  is  related  that  in  one  of  the  far  Northern  States  there  is  a lake 
of  surpassing  beauty.  Upon  the  shores  of  that  lake  once  lived  a tribe 
of  Indians.  When  the  white  man  took  possession  of  the  country  and 
forced  the  red  man  to  follow  the  setting  sun,  this  tribe  refused  to  quit 
their  home  beside  the  placid  lake.  But  the  white  man  multiplied  and 
coveted  the  beautiful  dwelling  place  of  the  unfortunate  children  of  the 
forest.  Unable  to  drive  the  invader  off,  and  still  determined  not  to  leave 
the  home  which  had  been  theirs  through  countless  ages,  the  tribe  assem- 
bled late  one  calm  lovely  day  in  June,  and  singing  a sad,  sweet  dirge, 
marched  down  into  the  smiling  waters  and  forever  disappeared.  From 
that  day  to  this,  at  nightfall  of  the  quiet  days  of  summer,  plaintive  music 
seems  to  issue  from  the  waves  of  the  lake  as  they  gently  lave  the  shore, 
thus  serving  as  an  eternal  reminder  of  the  fate  of  that  Indian  tribe.  So 
there  is  a plaintive  music  which  seems  to  issue  from  the  heroic  deeds  of 
Southern  soldiers  and  Southern  sailors,  and  that  music  forever  heard 
by  every  true  man  of  the  South  will  serve  as  an  eternal  reminder  of  the 
gloriously  unselfish  patriotism  of  those  who  wore  the  gray. 


THOMAS  JONES  TAYLOR 


County  Official  and  Historical  Writer 


Beginning  with  this  issue  of  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly, 
the  first  five  chapters  of  fiThe  History  of  Madison  County;’  by 
Thomas  Jones  Taylor Q)  is  reproduced.  The  remaining  chapters  will 
follow  in  succeeding  numbers 
of  the  magazine  until  com- 
pleted. This  history  appeared 
in  serial  form  in  the  Hunts- 
ville Independent , of  1883  and 
1884.  These  articles  were 
copied  by  the  late  Thomas  M. 

Owen,  from  a scrap  book 
loaned  to  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  by 
Judge  Taylor’s  grandson, 

Thomas  W.  Jones,  at  the 
time  residing  in  New  Decatur, 

Ala.  In  his  Bibliography  of 
Alabama (2)  Thomas  M.  Owen 
said  of  Judge  Taylor’s  history  : 

“In  its  preparation  he  (Tay- 
lor) made  use  of  addresses, 
books  and  public  records.  The 
style  is  dignified  and  philos- 
ophical and  the  arrangement 
and  method  of  treatment  evi- 
dence careful  preparation.  Its  only  fault  is  that  of  a scantiness  of 
personal  detail.  These  chapters  deserve  a better  place  than  the  files 
of  a newspaper  and  ought  to  be  reprinted.” 

Thomas  Jones  Taylor  was  born  July  2,  1829,  at  Talladega,  and 
died  November  12,  1894,  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  He  was  the  son  of  Mai 
and  Anne  Johnson  (McCartney)  Taylor,  the  former  a native  of  Lex- 
ington, Ga.,  who  removed  to  Talladega  and  later  to  Madison  County,  a 
farmer  and  merchant.  The  paternal  grandparents  were  George  and 
Hannah  (Jennings)  Taylor,  the  former  a native  of  near  Richmond, 
Va.,  a Lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  under  Harrv  Lee  and  a 


Judge;  Thomas  JO'NEs  Taylor 
Historian 


C)See  Owen’s  Hist,  of  Ala.  and  Diet,  of  Ala.  Biog..  Vol.  4.  p.  1652. 
(2)  Annual  Report  of  the  Amer.  Historical  Assn.,  1897,  p.  1197. 
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participant  in  the  Battles  of  Monmouth,  Guilford  Court  House  and 
King’s  Mountain.  He  settled  in  Georgia  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  was  for  many  years  Captain  of  Militia.  He  removed  to  Tennessee 
in  1805  and  to  Madison  County,  Ala.,  in  1809.  The  maternal  grand- 
parents of  Judge  Taylor  were  John  and  Mary  (Cotton)  McCartney,  of 
Madison  County.  The  Taylor  family  is  descended  from  William  Tay- 
lor, one  of  three  brothers,  who  came  to  America  with  Lord  Baltimore 
in  1129.  Judge  Taylor  received  his  early  education  in  the  old  field 
schools  of  Madison  County  and  at  Walnut  Grove,  Tenn.  He  taught 
school  for  some  years  showing  a genius  for  mathematics.  He  was 
elected  County  Surveyor  of  Madison  in  1858  and  held  that  office  until 
January,  1862,  at  which  time  he  entered  the  Confederate  States  Army 
as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Co.  K,  49th  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment.  He 
was  elected  Captain  of  the  Company  after  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  and  was 
captured  at  Port  Hudson  and  detained  until  the  end  of  the  war.  After 
his  return  home  he  again  taught  school  and  in  1868  was  once  more 
elected  County  Surveyor,  a position  which  he  held  until  1871  when  he 
was  elected  Tax  Assessor  for  a term  of  six  years.  From  1880  to  1886 
he  served  as  a Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
elected  Probate  Judge,  a position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1892.  In 
1850,  near  Paint  Rock,  Madison  County,  he  was  married  to  Lockey 
Thompson  Douglas,  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  Augusta  (Nowlin) 
Douglas,  of  Madison  County,  natives  of  Westmoreland  County,  Va., 
who  came  to  Madison  County  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
Nine  children  were  born  of  this  marriage. 


M.  B.  O. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MADISON  COUNTY 


And,  Incidentally  of  North  Alabama 

By  Thomas  Jones  Tayeor 

The  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  south  to  the  thirty-first 
parallel  of  latitude  were  included  in  the  charter  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe and  others  granted  in  the  year  1732.  This  charter  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  in  the  year  1752,  and  the  government  of  the 
whole  was  regal  until  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the  treay  of  1783 
this  territory  was  formally  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  claimed  by  the  State  of  Georgia  until  the  year  1802, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  the  General  Government.  The  United  States 
while  claiming  supervision  and  control  of  the  Indian  tribes  that 
occupied  this  territory,  yet  acknowledged  their  claim  to  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  them  and  ultimately  extinguished  their  title  by 
treaty  and  purchase.  But  before  the  Indian  titles  were  extinguished 
and  before  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  corporations  were 
formed  that  induced  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  during 
the  session  of  1795-6,  to  sell  them  nearly  all  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  As  this  purchase  included  Madison  County  and 
as  the  first  white  persons  who  claimed  a large  portion  of  old  Madi- 
son County,  including  the  present  city  of  Huntsville,  derived  their 
title  from  one  of  these  corporations,  I propose  to  give  a brief  sketch 
of  this  interesting  episode  of  our  early  history. 

There  were  three  of  these  great  land  companies  and  the  lands 
purchased  had  an  area  of  thirty-five  million  acres,  and  was  the  most 
gigantic  land  speculation  on  record.  This  transaction,  known  at 
that  day  as  “The  Great  Yazoo  Fraud,”  created  great  excitement  and 
indignation  throughout  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  was  repudiated 
and  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Legislature  of  1796-7.  These 
corporations  were  known  as  the  Yazoo  or  Lower  Mississippi,  the 
Georgia  and  the  Tennessee  Land  Companies,  and  the  whole  trans- 
action is  set  out  in  full  in  the  first  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  making  this  grant  to 
the  land  companies  sets  forth  the  right  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
this  territory  and  declares  the  purpose  of  this  sale  to  be  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  State  troops  and  for  other  purposes,  and  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  frontier  and  for  other  purposes.  The  passage  of 
this  act  was  denounced  by  the  people  of  the  State  as  an  outrage. 
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and  the  next  Legislature  was  elected  on  a pledge  to  investigate  the 
great  fraud.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  1796-7  was 
the  appointing  of  a committee  of  investigation  with  James  Jackson 
as  chairman.  This  committee  obtained  ample  proof  of  the  whole- 
sale bribery  and  corruption  resorted  to  in  obtaining  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  preceding  Legislature  and  reported  the  following  res- 
olution that  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  which  is  as  severe  a 
rebuke  as  was  ever  given  by  a Legislative  body  to  its  immediate 
predecessor : 

“Resolved  That  all  such  proof  relating  to  the  fraud  and  corruption 
practiced  to  obtain  the  act  for  the  disposal  of-the  western  territory 
of  the  State  be  entered  by  the  clerk  on  the  Journal  of  the  House  in 
order  that  the  testimony  so  taken  may  be  perpetuated,  as  well  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Legislature  as  to  show  grounds  on  which  they 
proceeded,  as  to  hand  down  to  future  Legislatures  the  base  means 
by  which  the  rights  of  the  people  were  attempted  to  be  bartered 
away.” 

The  Tennessee  Land  Company  received  a deed  over  the  seal 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  sign  manuel  of  Governor  Matthews  to  a 
part  of  North  Alabama,  including  Madison  County,  with  the  follow- 
ing boundaries:  “From  the  Tennessee  line  extending  south  to  lati- 
tude thirty-four  degrees  and  ten  minutes  and  with  Bear  Creek  as 
its  western  boundary,  thence  running  east  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.”  It  included  all  North  Alabama  for  a distance  south  of  sixty 
miles  and  containing  over  seven  million  of  acres,  and  in  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources,  among  the  richest  on  the  continent.  Al- 
though this  transaction  was  repudiated  by  the  people  of  Georgia 
and  the  sale  declared  null  and  void  by  their  Legislature,  yet  the  land 
companies  did  not  relinquish  their  purchase,  but  sold  and  conveyed 
these  lands  even  after  they  had  been  surveyed  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  patents  issued  to  many  purchasers,  and  the  first  deeds 
recorded  in  Madison  County  were  purchases  made  from  the  attorney 
of  the  Tennessee  Land  Company.  When  Georgia  ceded  its  western 
territory  to  the  United  States  in  1802  these  companies  submitted 
their  claim  of  title  to  James  Madison,  Albert  Gallatin  and  Levi  Lin- 
coln, who  were  commissioners  to  consummate  the  bargain  with  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  these  lands,  asked  for  relief,  and  this  dispute 
was  not  finally  settled  until  the  year  1815.  In  March,  1803,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  Attorney  General 
were  appointed  a committee  of  adjustment.  The  State  of  Georgia 
refunded  the  purchase  money  to  many  of  the  purchasers  on  the 
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release  of  their  claims  to  the  lands  purchased.  And  by  the  act  of 
1803  proof  of  their  purchase  was  required  to  be  filed  in  the  land 
offices,  except  the  claim  of  parties  to  lands  where  the  Indian  titles 
had  not  been  extinguished,  but  the  time  of  filing  was  extended  until 
March,  1814,  when  an  act  of  Congress  appropriated  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  script  known  as  “Mississippi  Stock,”  which  was 
receivable  in  payment  of  public  lands  in  the  terrtiory  purchased  by 
the  Tennessee  Land  Company,  which  stock  was  distributed  pro 
rata  among  the  claimants  under  the  land  company,  and  the  act 
declared  all  claims  not  filed  by  the  first  of  January,  1815,  null  and 
void.  This  stock  was  receivable  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-five  per 
centum  on  the  dollar — the  five  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  surveys  be- 
ing paid  in  coin.  After  the  year  1815  the  few  who  had  not  adjusted 
or  filed  their  claims  and  refused  to  vacate  their  lands  were  ejected 
by  U.  S.  troops,  and  the  government  had  undisputed  titles  to  the 
lands.  While  these  land  companies  failed  in  their  magnificent 
scheme  for  wealth  and  power,  yet  they  probably  lost  nothing  pe- 
cuniarily, although  they  suffered  in  reputation,  and  that  session  of 
the  Georgia  Legislature  terminated  the  public  career  of  many  of 
the  State’s  hitherto  prominent  statesmen  and  politicians. 

The  question  of  ownership  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was 
fully  discussed  in  the  volume  of  the  land  laws  compiled  by  act  of 
Congress  on  April  27th,  1810.  The  settlement  of  these  questions 
involved  the  extent  of  States’  rights,  and  these  questions  were  not 
decided  as  the  United  States  obtained  from  the  State  of  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  cession  of  all  the  land 
from  the  western  boundary  of  these  States  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
But  while  the  claim  of  Georgia  to  Mississippi  Territory  was  amica- 
bly arranged,  yet  the  Yazoo  land  claims  rendered  it  important  that 
the  Government  should  set-out  its  title  to  that  territory.  A portion 
of  this  territory  was  claimed  as  a part  of  the  cession  of  West  Flor- 
ida to  the  United  States.  The  portion  embracing  North  Alabama 
was  purchased  from  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Indian  tribes  were 
recognized  as  independent  communities  and  their  right  to  remain  in 
possession  of  their  lands,  and  sell  them  when  they  pleased,  acknowl- 
edged. Then  it  was  a just  and  equitable  provision  that  all  sales  of 
such  lands  to  foreign  nations  or  individuals  was  null  and  void — a 
provision  as  necessary  for  protection  of  the  Indians  as  for  the  pub- 
lic domain.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Indians  in  their  several  treaties  with  the  general  government, 
nor  was  it  disputed  that  if  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  sell  was  entire 
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the  United  States  still  had  the  right  to  forbid  any  one  to  purchase. 
This,  however,  made  all  sales  of  lands  in  territory  where  the  Indian 
titles  were  not  extinguished  null  and  void,  and  hence  the  de- 
cision of  the  Government  to  disallow  all  claims  of  parties  to  lands 
occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  after  the  said  lands  were  ceded  by  the 
Indians  the  parties  had  no  claim  except  occupancy  and  pre-emption, 
the  same  as  other  settlers  on  lands  at  time  of  survey  of  the  public 
domain.  On  question  of  title  the  Government  decided  that  its  equit- 
able right  to  these  lands  was  derived  from  cession  by  treaty  with 
the  Indian  tribes.  This  decision  seems  right  and  just,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  instance  when  the  Go  vernment  has  at- 
tempted to  survey  and  dispose  of  any  land  prior  to  its  purchase 
from  the  original  owners,  who  were  the  Indian  tribes.  In  detailing 
the  occupancy  and  settlement  of  Madison  County  this  sketch  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Tennessee  Land  Company  is  deemed  essential 
to  explain  the  first  deeds  on  record  in  the  county,  and  brings  us 
down  to  the  cession  by  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws,  in  the  year 
1807,  when  Old  Madison  was  ceded  to  the  general  Government, 
it  being  the  first  land  in  North  Alabama  surveyed  and  sold  by  the 
United  States  and  the  origin  of  all  lands  tilled  in  the  old  county. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Indian  Cessions 

When  Mississippi  Territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1802,  Madison  County  was  claimed  by  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw 
tribes.  Territorial  limits  among  Indian  tribes  were  rather  indefi- 
nite, and  while  the  Chickasaw  settlements  were  west  and  the  Chero- 
kees east  of  an  indefinite  line  running  through  the  present  county, 
yet  the  old  county  was  a property  held  in  common — the  hunting 
ground  of  both  tribes  and  settled  by  neither.  The  relations  of  the 
English  settlers  to  these  two  tribes  had  been  very  different  in  char- 
acter. They  were  both  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  the  Chero- 
kees stubbornly  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  until  the  Revolutionary  War.  From 
the  settlement  of  Georgia  until  that  period  there  was  continual 
trouble  with  them.  In  1763,  Gen.  Grant,  in  command  of  South 
Carolina  militia,  defeated  them  in  a hard  contested  battle,  laid  waste 
to  their  fields,  burnt  their  villages  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
peace.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  they  sided  with  the  British 
and  committed  many  depredations,  and  in  the  year  781  they  were 
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defeated  by  an  army  under  General  Williamson.  They  waged 
continual  war  on  the  settlers  in  Middle  Tennessee,  with  whom  they 
fought  many  bloody  battles,  that  resulted  in  their  defeat  and  the 
capture  of  their  stronghold  at  Nickajack  (now  in  Jackson  County), 
and  a permanent  peace  by  the  treaty  at  Hopewell  in  1785. 

The  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees  were  of  the  finest  type  of  their 
race,  and  the  Cherokees  ceased  hostilities  when  they  saw  that  re- 
sistance would  result  in  their  extermination.  The  Chickasaws  were 
never  defeated  in  battle.  Hernando  DeSoto  found  it  easier  in  his 
march  to  the  Mississippi  to  go  round  them  than  to  conquer  them, 
and  the  French  settlers  in  the  Mississippi  valley  tried  in  vain  to 
subdue  them.  After  the  French  subdued  the  Natchez  tribe,  they 
undertook  to  punish  the  Chickasaws  for  sheltering  and  protecting 
the  fugitives  that  survived.  A strong  force  under  Bienville,  the 
father  of  Louisiana,  and  the  brave,  young  and  chivalrous  De  Arta- 
guette,  invaded  their  territory,  and  De  Artaguette,  failing  to  form  a 
junction  with  Bienville,  attacked  and  destroyed  two  of  their  towns, 
but  in  an  attack  on  the  third  was  wounded  and  captured  and  burned 
at  the  stake,  and  his  army  nearly  exterminated.  Bienville  wa.s..com- 
'pelled  to  retreat  with  severe  loss,  and  in  the  following  year  again 
invaded  them  with  a large  army,  but  instead  of  defeating  them  and 
avenging  the  death  of  his  comrade,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
diplomacy  and  save  his  army  by  a treaty  of  peace. 

But  while  the  Chickasaws  were  the  inveterate  foes  of  the 
French  they  were  faithful  friends  to  the  English  colonists,  and 
finally  relinquished  their  territory  by  treaty  and  emigrated  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  formerly  occupied  all  the  country  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  south  to  the  Choc- 
taw country  and  the  country  west  of  a direct  line  from  near  the 
source  of  Elk  River  to  Chickasaw,  now  Hobbs  Island ; but  in  1807 
they  ceded  to  the  United  States  their  claim  to  the  territory  from 
said  line,  which  is  the  east  boundary  of  Old  Madison  to  a line  run- 
ning from  the  lower  part  of  Chickasaw  Old  Fields  N.36  degrees  30 
minutes  W.  to  the  mouth  of  Duck  River,  which  was  the  west 
boundary  of  the  old  county.  The  Cherokees  about  the  same  time 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  claims  they  had  to  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Tennessee  and  west  of  the  east  boundary  of  the  old 
county.  This  territory  so  ceded  by  these  tribes  was  triangular  in 
shape  with  the  southern  apex  east  of  the  southern  point  of  Chicka- 
saw, now  Hobbs  Island.  The  western  or  Chickasaw  boundary  ran 
N.36  deg.  30  min.  W.,  crossing  the  river  twice  and  cutting  off  a 
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small  slip  of  Morgan  County  and  coming  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river  one  mile  below  Whitesburg,  and  from  there  to  the  Tennessee 
line  and  to  Tennessee  River  somewhere  between  the  mouths  of  Elk 
and  Duck  River.  It  is  a straight  line  run  by  a United  States  sur- 
veyor and  once  plainly  marked  by  blazes  on  the  trees.  This  line 
does  not  appear  on  modern  maps,  and  for  that  reason  I give  a de- 
scription of  its  locality.  From  below  Whitesburg  it  ran  N.36  deg. 
30  min.  W.,  running  through  Lacy’s,  Wall's,  Burton’s,  Donegan’s, 
Ward’s,  Matthew’s,  Langford’s,  Dublin’s,  Pike’s,  Pettus’  and  Davis’ 
plantations  intersecting  the  present  county  line  north  of  D.  C. 
Davis’s  home  place  and  striking  the  Tennessee  line  about  five  or  six 
miles  west  of  the  present  county  line  near  Pettusville,  in  Limestone 
County,  including  a small  portion  of  the  northeastern  portion  of 
Limestone  County.  The  eastern  boundary  of  Old  Madison  com- 
menced at  the  intersection  of  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  bound- 
aries on  I.  H.  Hobbs’  plantation  on  east  side  of  Tennessee  River 
nearly  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Hobbs’  Island,  running 
N.  48  deg.  30  min.  E.  through  Dr.  Logan’s,  J.  D.  W.  Smith’s,  and 
Jackson  Lee’s  plantations,  across  the  mountains,  thence  through  the 
plantations  of  Samuel  Green  and  W.  O.  Carpenter,  crossing  Flint 
River  at  the  corner  of  W.  O.  Carpenter’s  farm  ; thence  it  continued 
the  same  course  through  the  Fleming’s,  McClung’s,  Debows’  and 
Grayson’s  to  Keel’s  Mountain  and  cornered  north  of  Guildford  Ben- 
nett’s. From  that  point  the  line  is  very  irregular,  but  the  general 
direction  is  a little  northeast,  passing  up  Hurricane  Creek  and  run- 
ning one  mile  east  of  Maysville  and  New  Market,  running  from  the 
latter  place  N.  16  W.  on  a straight  line  to  the  Tennessee  boundary. 

The  county  was  about  twenty-five  miles  wide  on  the  Tennes- 
see line,  about  thirty  in  length,  north  and  south,  and,  when  Tennes- 
see River  was  made  the  county  line,  about  three  miles  wide  on  the 
river.  It  contained  an  area  of  322,000  acres,  or  a little  over  five 
hundred  square  miles,  and  was  the  first  land  surveyed  and  offered 
for  sale  in  North  Alabama.  In  the  year  181?  the  Chickasaws  relin- 
quished, with  other  lands  ceded  by  them,  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  county  west  of  the  Chickasaw  boundary,  and  in  1818  the 
Territorial  Legislature  formed  the  county  of  Limestone  and  estab- 
lished the  present  boundary  of  the  two  counties  on  the  western  line 
of  range  2 west,  which  cut  off  the  northwestern  part  of  the  old 
county  of  Limestone  (sic).  About  the  same  time  the  Cherokees 
ceded  all  their  territory  north  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  this  State 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1819  it  was  formed  into  Jackson  County, 
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having  its  boundary  on  the  old  Madison  line  to  Flint  River,  which 
was  the  line  between  the  two  counties  down  to  the  Tennessee.  In 
the  year  1821  Decatur  County  was  created  out  of  part  of  Jackson 
County.  This  county  was  very  irregular  in  form,  extending  from 
the  Tennessee  line  to  the  Tennessee  River,  over  forty  miles  in 
length  and  with  a breadth  of  about  five  miles  on  the  State  line,  be- 
ing in  some  places  not  more  than  three  miles  wide  and  at  its  great- 
est extent  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles.  The  county  site  was  at 
Woodville,  but  as  soon  as  the  State  was  able  to  calculate  the  area 
of  this  many-sided  county  it  was  ascertained  that  it  did  not  have 
the  constitutional  area  in  square  miles,  and  it  was  abolished  by  the 
Legislature  of  1823-4  and  the  present  line  between  Madison  and 
Jackson  established.  This  line  was  to  begin  where  the  Indian  res- 
ervation or  the  twelve  mile  square  line  intersects  Paint  Rock  River, 
thence  it  ran  northw~est  with  the  reservation  line  to  the  range  line 
on  east  side  of  range  two  east,  which  it  followed  to  the  main  ridge 
between  the  waters  of  Flint  and  Paint  Rock,  and  then  followed  the 
dividing  ridge  between  these  streams  to  the  dividing  line.  The 
county  line  leaves  the  range  line  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  north 
of  the  Gurley  plantation,  and  from  that  time  until  1848  the  settlers 
on  the  mountain  voted  in  the  county  into  which  their  branches  ran, 
that  is,  in  Madison  if  the  waters  went  toward  Flint,  and  in  Jackson 
if  they  went  into  Paint  Rock.  In  the  year  1848  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  for  establishing  the  line,  which  was  done  that  year 
by  John  L.  Jones,  County  Surveyor  of  Madison,  and  Walker  Mc- 
Cutchen,  County  Surveyor  of  Jackson,  and  plats  and  descriptions 
of  the  survey  filed  in  Montgomery,  Huntsville  and  Bellefonte.  The 
copy  for  Madison  County  was  lost  during  the  war  and  the  line  can- 
not be  traced  except  by  a re-survey,  but  as  the  county  tract  books, 
furnished  by  the  State  in  1852,  were  made  on  4he  basis  of  the  line 
of  1848,  they  are  recognized  as  official  authority  on  the  question  of 
the  county  boundary.  In  following  the  dividing  ridge  in  township 
one,  range  three  east,  it  makes  a curve  to  the  east  of  nearly  five 
miles,  taking  in  what  is  known  as  King’s  Cove  at  the  head  of  the 
waters  of  Hurricane  Creek.  This  little  settlement  is  completely 
isolated  by  the  mountain  ridges  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  them  if  the  line  run  straight  from  the 
ridge  east  of  New  Market,  making  the  curve  in  Jackson  instead  of 
Madison.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  this  portion  of  the 
boundary  is  not  correctly  delineated  on  any  map  except  Mayhew’s 
late  map  of  Madison  County. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

First  Setteers  in  the  County 

It  is  fashionable  today,  as  it  has  been  through  the  world’s  his- 
tory, to  deplore  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  and  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  an  acknowledged  truth  that  war, 
among  other  attendant  evils,  lowers  the  standard  of  morality,  and 
that  civilization  and  science  introduce  vices  and  follies  not  known 
to  preceding  generations.  But  the  transactions  of  the  Yazoo  Land 
Companies  involving  the  reputations  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  that  day — the  ancestors  of  congressmen,  governors, 
and  senators — furnish  a striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the 
men  of  a century  or  centuries  ago  were  swayed  and  controlled  by 
the  same  influences  as  the  men  of  today,  and  that  the  standard  of 
vice  and  virtue  has  neither  been  elevated  or  lowered  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  History  teaches  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world  there  have  been 
men  with  genius  to  conceive  and  energy  to  execute  great  and  im- 
portant undertakings,  and  that  they  receive  praise  or  blame  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  success.  Where  the  efforts  of  such  men 
were  successful  in  the  development  of  the  world’s  progress,  they 
have  been  classed  as  public  benefactors.  But  when  a lust  for  riches 
and  power  was  the  selfish  motive,  then  the  few  flourished  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  and  the  only  safeguard  is  in  the  people ; and 
it  is  true  that  no  monopoly  or  prescription  of  right  ever  becomes 
so  strong  and  sacred  as  to  withstand  the  opposition  of  a people 
when  they  resolve  to  repress  an  evil  that  has  been  oppressive  and 
odious.  The  people  of  Georgia  repudiated  the  Yazoo  land  purchase 
and  frustrated  the  scheme,  but  it  took  nearly  twenty  years  to  elim- 
inate these  great  corporations  and  make  final  settlement  of  their 
claims.  The  motives  that  controlled  the  men  who  figured  in  this 
scheme  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  while  there  were  doubtless 
many  shrewd,  unscrupulous  men  among  them  who  embarked  in  the 
enterprise  as  a speculation,  there  were  also  men  in  the  enterprise  of 
high  character,  men  who  had  fought  gallantly  against  the  English 
and  the  Indians  and  were  no  doubt  honorable  men  and  true  patriots. 

These  old  veterans  were  of  heroic  mould,  many  of  whom  had 
suffered  much  from  Indian  depredations  and  had  witnessed  the 
atrocities  of  Indian  warfare  and  had  but  little  conception  of  an  In- 
dian’s rights,  and  an  enterprise  involving  the  driving  of  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  relieving  of  their  native  States  from 
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future  encroachments,  by  pushing  the  white  settlements  westward, 
had  great  attraction  for  them.  The  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  in  that  day  was  paramount  and  but  little  power  conceded  to 
the  general  government.  If  this  enterprise  had  not  been  repudiated 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  serious  complications  with  the 
Federal  Government  might  have  arisen.  But  when  Georgia  ceded 
these  lands  to  the  United  States  both  State  and  Federal  authority 
were  arrayed  against  these  corporations  and  they  had  to  submit  to 
terms.  While  we  have  no  record  accessible  of  exploration  and  sur- 
vey of  the  “great  bend  of  the  Tennessee”  by  the  Tennessee  com- 
pany, yet  soon  after  their  purchase  from  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  while  the  Indians  still 
claimed  the  country  and  occupied  it  they  divided  it  into  townships 
and  sections  or  lots  and  placed  it  in  the  market.  The  sections  or 
lots  contained  one  thousand  acres  each,  but  I cannot  ascertain  how 
many  of  these  sections  were  in  a township.  It  is  said  that  the  com- 
pany sold  these  lands  on  credit  of  one,  two,  three  and  four  years, 
equal  installments  of  the  purchase  money  being  paid  annually  to 
time  of  last  payment  without  interest. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sales  made  in  this  county  were  about  the 
year  1806  or  1807,  as  the  deeds  were  recorded  in  the  years  of  1810- 
11,  and  are  the  first  records  of  deeds  that  appear  on  our  deed  books, 
antedating  all  titles  except  the  first  patents  issued  to  a few  of  the 
earliest  purchasers  of  the  public  lands.  The  oldest  of  these  deeds 
is  to  Martin  Beatty  in  the  year  1808,  for  one  thousand  acres  in  a 
square  and  including  the  Huntsville  Spring  and  nearly  all  of  the 
city,  the  consideration  being  one  thousand  dollars.  Conveyances 
were  likewise  made  to  Freeman  Jones  450  acres,  William  Camp- 
bell 640  acres,  Gideon  Harrison  200  acres,  Daniel  and  Joseph  Har- 
rison 200  acres,  and  to  Henry  U Sheffey  ten  thousand  acres,  all  of 
which  sales  were  made  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre.  The  last 
of  these  deeds  bears  date  of  record  in.  1811,  and  is  recorded  after  the 
survey  and  sale  of  the  land  described  by  the  United  States.  This  last 
sale  was  to  Martin  Beatty  and  Benjamin  Estell  and  included  an 
area  of  forty  thousand  acres,  from  which,  however,  were  excepted 
the  tracts  first  above  mentioned  and  some  others  leaving  an  area 
of  over  thirty-four  thousand  acres,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
acre.  This  tract  commenced  one  and  a quarter  miles  west  of  the 
mouth  of  Flint  River  at  the  corner  of  a township  ran  north  passing 
one  mile  east  of  Huntsville  up  to  near  the  south  boundary  of  town- 
ship three  east,  thence  westward  nearly  four  miles,  thence  south  to 
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a point  west  of  Huntsville,  thence  east  one  and  a quarter  miles, 
thence  south  to  Tennessee  River  and  was  one  of  the  finest  bodies 
of  land  in  the  South,  and  the  claim  to  this  land  under  this  deed  was 
settled  by  the  general  government  as  the  titles  of  other  claimants 
were  adjusted. 

Who  first  settled  in  Madison  County  is  a debatable  question. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  John  Hunt  first  came  to  Huntsville 
Spring  in  1805  and  brought  his  family  here  in  that  or  early  the  next 
year,  and  that  he  made  the  first  settlement  at  the  Spring  is  not 
doubted.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  first  settlemen  in  the  county 
was  at  Huntsville,  and  it  has  been  disputed  by  good  authority.  It 
is  claimed  that  old  man  Ditto  was  at  Ditto’s  Landing  or  Chicka- 
saw Old  Fields,  among  the  Indians  a year  or  two  before  that  time. 
I once  had  in  my  possession  a pass  to  John  McCartney  from  Alex- 
ander McGillivray,  son  of  the  famous  Creek  chief  of  that  name, 
dated  in  the  year  1805,  permitting  him  to  pass  through  the  Creek 
nation  from  the  north  boundary  of  Alabama  to  Florida,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  had  come  from  Georgia  to  this  county  and  was  living 
in  it  near  the  Tennessee  line  when  this  permit  was  given.  His  fam- 
ily and  the  McGillivrays  were  old  neighbors  in  Scotland  and  were 
on  very  friendly  terms,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt 
that  he  was  living  in  the  county  at  that  time  Old  John  McCartney 
died  on  Briar  Fork  some  forty  years  ago,  but  his  two  daughters, 
both  well  advanced  in  years,  occupy  his  old  homestead.  Joseph 
and  Isaac  Criner  and  Stephen  McBroom  explored  the  northern 
portion  of  the  county  in  180-1,  and  the  Criners  built  a house  near 
Criner’s  Big  Spring  on  Mountain  Fork,  which  they  claim  was  built 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1805,  and  before  John  Hunt  built  at  Hunts- 
ville. Isaac  Criner  died  at  his  home  on  Mountain  Fork  six  or  seven 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He  was  a man  of  high  charac- 
ter and  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  his  story  of  the  first  settlement 
of  the  county  that  I heard  him  tell  many  times  is  in  substance  as 
follows : 

He  says  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1805  he  and  his 
brother  Joseph  came  to  Mountain  Fork  and  put  up  a cabin  for 
Joseph  Criner’s  family  and  then  one  for  Himself.  Shortly  after  they 
had  erected  the  first  cabin  John  Hunt  and  a man  named  Bean  came 
to  their  house  and  spent  the  night  and  stated  they  were  in  search 
of  the  Big  Spring,  and  that  night  his  brother’s  wife  baked  bread  for 
them  and  the  next  morning  they  continued  their  journey.  In  a 
week  or  two  Bean  returned  and  stated  that  he  preferred  the  country 
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on  what  is  now  known  as  Bean  Creek  near  Salem,  Tennessee,  and 
would  locate  there,  but  Hunt  was  going  to  locate  at  the  Big  Spring 
and  would  go  to  East  Tennessee  for  his  family.  Mr.  Criner  said  he 
did  not  know  at  what  time  Hunt  brought  his  family  to  the  Big 
Spring,  but  thought  it  was  during  that  year.  At  that  time  the 
whites  had  extended  settlements  from  Nashville  south  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Winchester,  and  his  recollection  was  that  during  the 
year  1805  several  families  north  of  New  Market  came  into  Alabama, 
among  whom  were  the  Walkers,  Davises,  McBrooms,  and  Reeses. 
It  appears  that  several  settlements  were  made  in  the  county  during 
the  year  1805,  and  as  far  as  Mr.  Criner  knew  his  brother’s  cabin 
was  the  first  built  in  the  county  and  it  was  built  several  weeks  be- 
fore a settlement  was  made  at  the  Huntsville  Spring.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  dates  it  cannot  be  ascertained  in  what  order  of  time  these 
settlements  were  made.  The  whole  county  was  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, the  settlements  were  many  miles  apart  and  the  pioneers  sel- 
dom saw  each  other  and  took  no  trouble  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time  of  each  other’s  coming.  The  first  explorers  of  this  region  pro- 
nounced it  a goodly  land,  and  by  the  year  1806  the  emigrants  began 
to  come  in  large  numbers  from  Middle  and  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia. 

The  first  settlers  were  typical  pioneers,  men  trained  to  battle 
with  the  wilderness  and  pave  the  way  for  civilization.  Between 
the  years  1805  and  1809  a large  emigration  set  in  from  Virginia  and 
Georgia  of  a class  wealthy  and  cultured,  who  came  here  with  their 
slaves  and  made  large  purchases  of  lands  at  the  land  sales  in  1809, 
and  this  class  of  settlers  soon  outnumbered  all  others  and  furnished 
the  leading  element  in  the  new  county.  When  Madison  County 
was  created  in  1808  by  proclamation  of  Robert  Williams,  Governor 
of  Mississippi  Territory,  the  population  was  near  five  thousand; 
by  the  census  of  1816  it  was  ten  thousand  whites  and  four  thousand 
slaves,  and  when  the  State  of  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
in  1819,  the  population  was  near  twenty  thousand — over  half  as 
many  as  are  in  the  county  at  the  present  time. 


( Continued  in  Next  Issue) 
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THE  ALABAMA 

By  Ziteeea  Cocke 

O to  see  the  Alabama  in  the  spring ! 
How  it  gathers  to  its  tide 
Many  waters  deep  and  wide, 
How  it  calls  them  from  afar, — 
Over  brake  and  burn  and  bar, — 
Bending,  binding  to  its  will 
River,  rivulet  and  rill ! 


To  its  shores  a myriad  buds  and  blossoms  cling, — 
Yet  they  will  not,  may  not  stay, 

When  the  waters  say  them  nay, 

Waters  wrestling  in  dispute 

With  each  leaf  and  branch  and  root, 

Till  their  vanquished  victims  ride 
Helpless  on  the  surging  tide ! 


O to  hear  the  Mocking-birds  triumphant,  sing ! 
As  to  topmost  tree  they  fly, 

There  the  waters  to  defy, 

And  a flood  of  music  pour. 

Through  the  river’s  sullen  roar, 

Till  the  listening  hours  of  night 
Pause,  in  tremulous  delight ! 


O the  stillness ! Oh  the  hush  of  living  thing ! 

In  this  weird,  enchanted  ground, 

Without  voice  or  stir  or  sound, 

Save  the  rushing  waters’  throng, 

And  the  Mocking-bird’s  proud  song, 

Where  the  silence  far  and  near 
Seems  a rapt,  enravished  ear ! 

{From  “Cherokee  Rose.”) 


ALBERT  JAMES  PICKETT 

Alabama9 s First  Historian 

No  honest  writer  can  tell  the  story  of  the  history  of  Alabama 
without  making  acknowledgements  to  Albert  James  Pickett1,  whose 
two  volume  work,  ‘‘History  of  Alabama”  was  printed  in  1851.  Col. 

Pickett  with  the  true  historian’s  instinct  for  thor- 
oughness, spared  no  labor  and  expense  in  the 
preparation  of  his  manuscript.  Having  come  as 
a young  child  with  his  parents  from  North  Caro- 
lina into  a pioneer  country  that  was  thickly  popu- 
lated with  Indians,  he  early  made  friends  among 
the  aborigines  and  gathered  about  their  wigwam 
fires  to  hear  the  legends  of  the  four  tribes  that 
originally  occupied  Alabama.  Records  of  the 
contacts  between  the  Indians  and  the  explorers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  recorded  by  companions 
of  DeSoto,  were  read  in  the  original  Spanish,  and 
the  stories  of  the  colonization  of  Alabama  by  the  French  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century  were  translated  from  that  tongue  by  this  inde- 
fatigable student.  He  had  the  personal  acquaintanceship  of  pioneers 
who  had  taken  part  in  some  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial history.  From  these  men  he  received  first  hand  accounts 
of  the  events  which  he  described  in  his  book.  Unfortunately  he 
died  while  still  in  his  early  forties. 

The  son  of  a man  of  comfortable  means,  ever  a gentleman  of 
leisure  himself,  scholar,  Col.  Pickett  through  his  writings  placed 
himself  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  Alabama’s  literary  men.  Twenty- 
five  years  after  the  first  edition  of  his  “History  of  Alabama,”  a sec- 
ond edition,  in  one  volume,  was  brought  out  by  members  of  his 
family.  In  1900  Thomas  M.  Owen  added  Annals  of  the  State’s  his- 
tory, bringing  the  contents  of  that  edition  up  to  the  date  of  publica- 
tion. All  issues  of  Pickett’s  history  are  out  of  print  and  bring  a 
good  premium  in  second  hand  book  stores  throughout  the  country 
where  they  occasionally  appear  for  sale. 

While  Col.  Pickett  was  engaged  only  three  years  in  the  actual 
labor  of  writing  his  book,  he  had  been  a life  time  gathering  his  ma- 
terials. He  took  careful  notes  and  made  the  following  statement 
in  one  of  his  notebooks. 


1.  See  Owen’s  Hist,  of  Ala.  and  Diet,  of  Ala.  Biog.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1363. 
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“I  have  taken  many  of  the  following  notes  down  on  paper  in  a 
great  hurry,  as  fast  as  the  people  narrating  would  speak,  and  there 
are  many  mistakes  in  grammar,  spelling  and  general  arrangement. 
I wrote  often  under  many  disadvantages — frequently  surrounded  by 
inquisitive  people  asking  idle  questions,  often  writing  in  fields,  in 
swamps  on  my  knees,  wherever  I had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  the  person  I desired  to  obtain  the  information  from — I have 
traveled  much  over  South  Alabama  to  complete  my  stock  of  His* 
torical  information  and  was  about  twelve  months  engaged  at  it.  I 
have  seen  many  curious  people,  been  in  many  curious  homes,  took: 
all  kind  of  fare  and  lodging  most  cheerfully  and  was  always  en- 
thusiastic and  well  satisfied  if  I obtained  information.  As  the 
reader  of  these  notes  will  see,  I have  ‘left  no  stone  unturned’  to  get 
all  the  information  necessary  or  that  was  extant.  Many  of  the  fol- 
lowing notes  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  persons  themselves, 
through  the  mails  and  will  be  found  to  be  in  their  own  hand  and 
language.” 

The  father  of  Col.  Pickett,  Col.  William  Raiford  Pickett, 
migrated  to  Alabama  with  his  family  from  Anson  County,  N.  C.,  in 
1818.  Being  himself  a man  of  literary  culture  he  was  determined 
that  his  children  should  be  well  educated  in  spite  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  new  country.  The  future  historian  was  therefore 
well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  scholarship  in  the  famous 
private  schools  of  Neil  Blue  and  Joseph  Hall  in  Montgomery. 
Later  he  was  sent  to  the  Military  Academy  at  Middleton,  Conn., 
afterwards  becoming  a student  at  Stafford  County  Academy  in 
Virginia.  In  1830  he  returned  home  and  studied  law  under  his 
brother,  William  Dixon  Pickett,  but  preferring  to  write  for  the 
newspapers  he  became  a regular  contributor  on  political  economy 
and  historical  subjects,  his  articles  appearing  in  the  Alabama  Journal 
and  The  Planters  Gazette. 

The  law,  however,  yeilded  to  the  call  of  the  land,  and  young 
Pickett  acquired  a large  plantation  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
father’s  home  near  Autaugaville,  Autauga  County,  Ala.  The  old 
“Pickett  Mill”  on  this  farm  is  still  standing.  During  the  Creek 
War  of  1836  he  was  active,  being  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  C.  C. 
Clay.  In  1837  he  located  permanently  in  Montgomery. 

Young  Pickett  acquired  an  additional  landed  estate  through  his 
marriage  in  1832,  to  Sarah  Smith,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
(Alston)  Harris,  who  owned  what  in  modern  times  is  called 
“Pickett  Springs,”  but  originally,  “Forest  Farm.” 
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Pickett's  Old  Mill,  Autauga  County 

Although  he  owned  a plantation  home  in  Autauga  County, 
“Forest  Farm”  in  Montgomery  County,  and  a town  house  on  Com- 
merce Street,  Col.  Pickett  added  a fourth  estate  to  his  holdings  by 
purchasing  a tract  of  land  in  the  present  Elmore  County,  at  Robin- 
son Springs,  which  at  the  time  comprised  a fashionable  colony  of 
summer  homes  of  rich  planters.  With  a family  of  nine  children  it 
was  no  small  undertaking  to  change  one’s  place  of  residence  with 
each  season  of  the  year  but  this  was  the  practice  of  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Pickett.  It  was  only  after  Commerce  Street  began  to  develop  as  a 
business  section  that  Col.  Pickett  disposed  of  his  home  at  that  loca- 
tion and  purchased  the  brick  house  on  the  corner  of  Molton  and 
Clayton  Streets,  formerly  known  as  “Pickett  House,”  but  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Barnes  School  for  Boys'.  (*) 

Col.  Pickett  died  before  taking  possession  of  “Pickett  House”. 
Realizing  that  he  was  in  declining  health  he  retired  to  his  plantation, 
“Forest  Farm,”  where  he  died  October  28,  1858.  He  was  interred  in 
the  private  burying  ground  at  that  place  but  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  was  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Montgomery,  his  re- 
mains were  removed  and  re-interred  in  that  spot  beside  the  compan- 
ion of  his  happy  married  life.  — M.  B.  O. 


1.  See  Historic  Homes  No.  1,  this  Magazine,  Page 


HISTORIC  HOMES 


No  1 

By  Maud  Martin  Butler 

(This,  the  first  of  a series  of  historic  homes  in  Alabama,  is  accompanied  by 
a free-hand  drawing  of  the  old  Pickett  home  by  the  author  of  the  article.  Mrs. 
Butler  is  the  wife  of  Eugene  Butler,  Adjutant-General  Alabama  National  Guard, 
and  is  deeply  interested  in  Alabama  history,  to  which  she  is  contributing  the 
talent  of  both  pen  and  brush. — Editor.) 

The  old  “Pickett  House”,  standing  on  the  corner  of  Molton  and 
Clayton  Streets,  in  Montgomery,  was  built  in  the  late  thirties  by  John 
P.  Figh.  Originally  it  was  of  pure  colonial  style,  the  present  porch 
and  balustrade  being  added  at  a later  date.  The  house  was  built  by 
slave  labor  and  made  of  brick  of  unusual  durability,  baked  in  the  brick- 
yards of  Mr.  Figh  and  under  his  supervision. 

It  was  bought  in  1858  by  the  historian,  Albert  J.  Pickett,  and  was 
occupied  by  his  widow  for  thirty-six  years. 

Originally,  the  house  contained  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
rooms.  On  entering  from  the  front  porch,  the  entrance  hall  was  found 
to  extend  through  the  main  part  of  the  building  and  contained  the  stair- 
way and  very  beautiful  wrought  iron  light  fixtures.  There  were  two 
parlors,  with  folding  doors  between,  on  the  right  side  of  the  house. 
These  were  furnished,  each,  with  pier  glasses,  whatnots,  carved  mahog- 
any furniture,  Brussels  carpets,  heavy  velvet  draperies,  a large  square 
piano  and  a few  family  portraits.  However,  the  majority  of  the  por- 
traits were  on  the  second  floor,  above  the  entrance  hall,  underneath 
the  huge  skylight. 

The  other  rooms  on  these  floors  were  bedrooms,  with  three  other 
bedrooms  on  the  basement  floor.  This  floor  contained  also  the  din- 
ing room.  This  was  a long  rectangular  room,  containing  one  extremely 
large  mahogany  banquet  table,  the  dining  chairs,  old  silver,  and  one 
very  large  sideboard.  The  floor  of  this  room  was  made  of  stone  blocks 
that  were  originally  in  the  first  Capitol  in  Montgomery,  which  was 
burned  in  1849.  Mr.  Figh,  assisted  also  in  building  the  new  Capitol, 
and  built  the  Court  House  and  many  other  of  our  older  buildings. 

Just  outside  the  dining  room  was  the  flower  garden,  in  which  were 
flowers  of  every  kind  known  and  loved  by  the  people  of  the  South, 
magnolias,  honeysuckle,  jasmine  and  roses,  and  flowering  fruit  trees. 
Back  of  the  flower  garden  and  separated  from  the  house  was  the 
kitchen,  and  farther  on  the  smokehouses  and  carriage  house. 
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There  was  no  vegetable  garden  as  supplies  for  the  kitchen  were 
brought  from  the  Pickett  plantations  in  Autauga  and  Montgomery 
Counties. 

The  stables  were  beyond  the  long  latticed  ell.  It  was  here  that 
Jerre,  the  coachman,  held  sway,  big,  tall  and  powerful,  a lover  of  horses 
and  children.  He  kept  the  horses  beautifully  groomed,  and  the  harness 
shining.  He  entertained  with  stories  and  a most  fascinating  watch 
chain,  made  entirely  of  coins,  each  being  different. 

The  whole  of  the  grounds  at  one  time  were  surrounded  by  a tall 
wide  paling  fence.  All  paths  and  walks  within  this  fence  were  marked 
off  with  box- wood  pruned  low. 

Until  the  War  Between  the  States,  Mrs.  Pickett  was  very  wealthy. 
During  Wilson’s  raid,  her  plantation  was  robbed  of  its  products,  slaves 
and  stock.  It  was  necessary  that  Bishop  Samuel  Smith  Harris,  her  son- 
in-law,  should  hide  even  the  family  silver  from  the  soldiers.  This  treas- 
ure was  hidden  in  the  skylight,  and  a large  trunk  was  packed  with 
bricks  and  sent  to  the  plantation  by  slaves  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  silver  was  hidden  there.  The  ruse  was  successful  and  the  Pickett 
silver  is  to  this  day  being  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Being  now  a widow,  and  suffering  the  losses  common  to  all  at  the 
end  of  the  War,  with  the  aid  of  a few  faithful  former  family  slaves, 
Bird,  Joe  Curtis  and  Sallie  Lewis,  Mrs.  Pickett,  who  had  lived  in  af- 
fluence, began  working  for  a livelihood. 

She  opened  her  home  to  her  friends,  who  came  from  the  adjoining 
towns  to  the  Capital,  and  for  her  trouble  she  received  a generous  recom- 
pense. Among  those  who  were  her  guests  were  United  States  Senator 
C.  C.  Clay,  son  of  Governor  C.  C.  Clay ; General  LeRoy  Pope  Walker, 
Secretary  of  War  in  Jefferson  Davis’  Cabinet;  Judge  Thomas  Wilkes 
Coleman  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a very  learned  man ; General  Braxton 
Bragg,  Judge  Robert  C.  Brickell,  and  many  others  of  equal  rank. 

Mrs.  Pickett  (Sarah  Smith  Harris)  was  born  February  7,  1816,  and 
died  July  9,  1894.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Harris  and  Mary 
Drew  Alston,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Philip  Alston  and  Alary 
Drew  Temple  of  Carthage,  North  Carolina.  The  old  home  in  which 
this  family  lived  in  North  Carolina  is  still  standing.  The  home  occupied 
by  William  Harris  and  his  family  was  called,  “Harris  Hall.”  It  stood 
near  Montgomery  on  the  place  now  called  Pickett  Springs. 

William  Harris,  a wealthy  planter,  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
social  life  of  Alabama.  When  LaFayette  came  to  Montgomery,  in 
1825,  the  carpet  in  the  room  at  the  tavern  in  which  he  rested  was  con- 
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tributed  by  Mrs.  Harris.  She  also  furnished  a part  of  the  silver  used 
upon  the  dining  table  at  the  banquet.  Sarah  Smith  Harris  cherished 
always  the  memory  of  having  taken  part  in  this  entertainment  and  was 
very  proud  that  as  a child  she  once  sat  upon  the  lap  of  the  great  Gen- 
eral. 

Mrs.  Pickett  was  a woman  gentle  and  sweet  of  character,  pos- 
sessed of  good  judgment,  quiet  dignity  and  a wonderful  amount  of  en- 
ergy.  Colonel  Pickett,  in  his  speech  on  Education,  given  in  Autauga 
County  in  behalf  of  a Seminary  for  women,  said:  “The  influence  which 
the  female  advice  exerts  is  incalculable.”  The  influence  Mrs.  Pickett 
exerted  over  him  lasted  throughout  life.  Until  his  death  he  was  a de- 
voted, thoughtful  and  affectionate  husband.  A quotation  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  daughter,  Corinne,  who  later  married  Edward  B.  Ran- 
dolph, gives  us  an  insight  into  his  admiration  for  his  wife : 

“Corinne,  when  you  look  animated,  you  look  like  your  mother ; 
when  you  look  sad  you  look  like  me.  Don’t  look  like  me.  Smile, 
smile ! and  never  look  otherwise  than  happy  like  your  mother. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

Albert  J.  Pickett.” 

The  “Pickett  House”  is  now  occupied  by  Barnes  School  for  Boys. 
To  what  better  use  could  the  former  home  of  Alabama’s  first  historian 
be  dedicated  than  to  Education? 
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BUTTERFLIES 


By  Zitelea  Cocke 


Tell  me,  Butterflies,  I pray, 

Where  you  get  your  colours  gay? 

How  your  dresses  fine  are  made? 

Why  they  never  wear  or  fade? 

Why  you  never  get  them  spoiled, 

Never  torn  and  never  soiled, 

While  you  frolic  all  the  day 
In  the  garden  at  your  play. 

I will  tell  you  what  I think, 

Blooming  roses  give  you  pink, 

And  the  daffodillies  bright 
Clothe  you  in  their  golden  light. 

And  the  violets  weave  their  blue 
Into  pretty  gowns  for  you, 

And  the  dewdrops  on  the  grass 
Make  your  dainty  looking-glass. 

{From  “Grasshoppers’  Hop.”) 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ALABAMA,  ITS  ORGANIZA- 
TION AND  SKETCHES  OF  ITS  CHIEF  JUSTICES 

By  John  C.  Anderson(1) 

No.  1 

The  Constitution  of  1819,  under  which  the  State  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  provided  among  other  things  that  the  judicial  power  should 
be  vested  in  a Supreme  Court,  together  with  such  inferior  courts  as 
might  be  constituted  by  the  general  assembly.  The 
judges  of  the  circuit  courts  were  required  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  stated  meetings 
being  held  at  the  seat  of  government  to  hear  cases 
on  appeal.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
for  many  years  elected  by  the  general  assembly — 
until  1868,  in  fact — when  the  “Reconstruction  Con- 
stitution”, adopted  that  year,  brought  on  a very 
radical  change  of  election  by  the  people  at  a general 
election. 

The  first  term  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
was  held  at  Cahaba,  then  the  State  Capital,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May,  1820.  There  were  present  Judges  C.  C.  Clay, 
Reuben  Saffold,  Henry  Y.  Webb  and  Richard  Ellis.  Judge  A.  C. 
Lipscomb,  the  remaining  circuit  judge,  was  absent  at  the  session.  C.  C. 
Clay  was  selected  as  Chief  Justice  by  his  associates. 

Judge  Clay  resigned  from  the  bench  in  1823  to  resume  the  practice 
of  the  law  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Lipscomb, (2)  as  Chief  Justice. 

Prior  to  the  War  Between  the  States  many  of  the  justices  served 
but  a short  period,  although  they  had  previously  been  associate  jus- 
tices. Indeed,  it  has  been  an  established  precedent  in  case  of  vacancies 
in  the  office,  to  appoint  or  elect  associate  justices  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice. 

It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  note  the  nativity  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices. Clay,  Hopkins,  Collier  and  Stone  were  born  in  Virginia  ; Lips- 
comb and  Rice  in  South  Carolina;  Saffold  in  Georgia;  Hitchcock  in 
Vermont;  Dargan  in  North  Carolina;  Chilton  in  Kentucky;  Goldth- 
waite  in  New  Hampshire;  Walker  and  Peters  in  Tennessee;  Peck  in 

C) Judge  Anderson  is  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama. 

(2)  Sketch  of  Judge  Lipscomb  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine  as 
the  second  article  of  this  series  by  Judge  Anderson. 
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New  York;  Brickell,  McClellan,  Weakley,  Tyson,  Dowdell  and  Ander- 
son in  Alabama. 

Judge  Clay,(1)  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  Alabama,  had  a distin- 
guished career  not  only  as  a lawyer  and  jurist,  but  as  a statesman.  He 
was  a member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  Governor  of  the  State. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Comer)  Clay,  the  former  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War  who  enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  took  part  in  several  battles  and  was  at  the  seige  of  Yorktown, 
when  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  General  Washington. 

He  later  removed  to  Granger  County,  Tenn.,  where  he  became  a 
planter.  Judge  Clay’s  grandfather  was  James  Clay  of  Virginia  and  of 
English  descent.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  Samuel  Comer,  also  a 
Virginian  of  English  ancestry  who  married  a Miss  Claiborne. 

Judge  Clay  was  born  in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  December  17,  1789, 
grew  to  manhood  in  Tennessee,  where  he  received  his  education,  and 
graduated  in  1807  from  the  East  Tennessee  University,  at  Knoxville. 
He  read  law  with  Hon.  Hugh  Lawson  White,  at  that  place  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Alabama 
and  located  at  Huntsville.  Dr.  Owen,  in  his  sketch  of  Judge  Clay, 
states  that  “He  arrived  in  Huntsville  with  one  negro  man  servant,  two 
horses,  his  law  books  in  his  saddlebags  and  a small  sum  of  money, 
enough  for  a few  days  subsistance.  He  soon  built  up  a law  practice 
in  that  place.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Creek  War,  in  1813,  young  Clay  volun- 
teered as  a private  in  a Madison  County  battalion.  He  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  Adjutant  of  the  Regiment  and  assigned  to  the  frontier,  south 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  to  repel  the  Indian  attacks. 

When  Alabama  was  organized  as  a territory  the  young  Madison 
County  attorney  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  Legislature  which 
met  at  old  St.  Stephens  in  1817,  that  being  the  Territorial  Capital. 
When  the  State  was  organized  two  years  later,  he  was  chosen  as  a 
delegate  from  Madison  County  to  the  first  Constitutional  Convention 
which  was  held  at  Huntsville.  With  a full  recognition  of  his  legal 
ability  Clay  was  appointed  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  fifteen 
to  draft  the  Constitution  which  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State.  In  December,  1819,  he  was  elected  without 
opposition  by  the  Legislature  as  one  of  the  four  circuit  judges  of  the 
State  although  the  youngest  of  the  four  and  as  stated  above,  was 
elected  Chief  Justice  by  his  associates. 

C)See  Thomas  M.  Owen’s  “History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama 
Biography,”  v.  3,  p.  342. 
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When  the  Capital  of  the  State  was  removed  from  Cahaba  to  Tus- 
caloosa, Judge  Clay,  who  had  been  elected  a representative  from  Mad- 
ison County,  was  at  once  chosen  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  His  ability 
in  politics  and  statescraft  brought  about  his  election  to  Congress,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  three  successive  terms.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  as  a Democrat  as  Governor  of  Alabama.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  Creek  Indians  living  within  the  limits  of  Alabama,  again 
'became  hostile  owing  to  the  Government’s  efforts  to  remove  them 
westward.  Acting  with  that  vigor  of  character  which  he  manifested 
throughout  his  life,  Governor  Clay  ordered  out  troops  to  maintain 
order  and  took  personal  command  in  the  field,  co-operating  with  Major 
General  Scott  and  Major  General  Jesup  of  the  United  States  Army 
who  later  took  command  of  the  volunteers  from  Alabama  and  the  ad- 
joining States  to  operate  against  the  Indians. 

Judge  Clay’s  administration  was  disturbed  by  the  financial  crisis 
of  1837  and  again  his  knowledge  of  affairs  enabled  the  State  to  brave 
the  storm.  While  he  was  still  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  Governor 
Clay  was  chosen  to  represent  his  State  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  appointment  of  Senator  John  McKinstry 
to  the  Supreme  bench.  He  resigned  from  that  position  in  1841  and 
returned  to  his  home  in  Huntsville.  At  that  time  he  prepared  a digest 
of  the  laws  of  Alabama,  his  manuscript  being  accepted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1842.  Again  he  was  appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  bench,  and  in  1846  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  State  Bank.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  his  duties  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with 
his  two  sons. 

Governor  Clay  favored  the  secession  movement  and  when  the  Fed- 
eral troops  invaded  North  Alabama  during  the  War  Between  the 
States  his  home  was  seized.  Soldiers  were  quartered  on  him  and  he 
was  kept  under  military  arrest  for  some  time.  Being  old  and  in  deli- 
cate health  his  death  is  attributed  to  the  uneasiness  and  privations  of 
that  unpleasant  experience.  His  last  days  were  saddened  by  the  jeop- 
ardy which  his  son,  Senator  C.  C.  Clay,  was  facing  in  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, where  he  was  imprisoned  with  Jefferson  Davis. 

Judge  Clay’s  domestic  life  was  unusually  happy.  He  married  Miss 
Susannah  Claiborne  Withers,  near  Huntsville  in  1815,  a daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Herbert  (Jones)  Withers,  former  Virginians.  A fam- 
ily of  three  sons  was  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Clay,  each  atttaining  dis- 
tinction, Clement  Claiborne,  John  Withers,  and  Hugh  Lawson. 


HISTORY  REPEATED  IN  A “NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

NIGHT” 

By  Mildred  Reynolds  Saefold 

Montgomery,  rich  in  glamorous  tradition,  lived  again  in  an  ante- 
bellum ball,  December  28,  1929,  at  which  Captain  and  Mrs.  M illiarn 
C Oates  entertained  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Temple  Bow- 
doin  of  New  York,  Christmas  guests  of  her  parents,  General  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Fulwood  Ligon. 

“Belvoir”  which  takes  its  name  from  the  hospitable  ancestral 
home  of  Mrs.  Oates’  great-grandfather,  Chief  Justice  Reuben  Saffold, 
came  into  life  again,  and  presented  a brilliant  scene,  as  •■Victorias 
driven  by  old-time  liveried  coachmen  and  drawn  by  spirited  horses, 
dashed  up  the  driveway,  depositing  the  hoop-skirted  belles  and  high-top- 
hatted  beaux  at  its  white  columned  entrance. 

For  this  occasion  worthy  descendants  or  connections  of  such  dis- 
tinguished ancestors  as  Alexander  Hamilton  (George  Temple  Bow- 
doin),  John  Tyler  (Miss  Frances  Stevenson).  John  C.  Calhoun  (Mrs. 
Nina  Winter  Pinckard).  Mary  Ball  Washington  (Mrs.  Mary  Seibles 
Ball  Lanier)  and  even  that  romantic,  and  tragic,  figure  Pocahontas 
(Mrs  Phedora  Randolph  Xicrosi)  made  pilgrimages  to  family  attics 
and  chests  to  lift  from  their  sacred  hiding  places  such  treasures  as  were 

reminiscent  of  other,  and  older,  days. 

Jewels  that  had  once  sparkled  at  the  Court  of  Leopold  II.  of  Bel- 
gium,  a necklace  worn  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  snuff  boxes  use 
by  the  landed  gentry  of  Virginia,  scintillated  again  in  the  candle  lg  t 
of  “Belvoir” ; while  wedding  dresses,  aged  to  the  shade  of  a sun-burst 
rose,  once  more  trailed  their  voluminous  folds  from  the  slender  forms 

of  twentieth  century  granddaughters. 

Laces,  too,  had  their  place  in  rose  point  flounces  and  pearl  stick 
fans,  while  a black  mantilla  worn  by  Mrs.  George  Gordon  Crawford, 
of  Birmingham,  that  had  once  been  hurriedly  buried  along  with  the  fam- 
ily silver  under  the  bed  of  a creek  against  the  vandalism  of  Wilson’s 
Raiders,  again  floated  airily  to  the  strains  of  the  "Blue  Danube”, 
waltzed  in  step  with  the  host,  who,  in  wearing  the  faded  grey  Colonel’s 
uniform  of  his  illustrious  father,  the  late  General  \\  illiarn  C.  Oates, 
told  the  South’s  sad  story  from  Fort  Sumter  to  Appomattox.  This 
uniform  and  sword  spoke  eloquently  of  the  cause  that  made  Montgom- 
ery the  “Cradle  of  the  Confederacy”,  and  in  which  this  gallant  soldier 
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lost  his  arm,  but  won  imperishable  fame.  In  his  history,  ‘‘The  War 
Between  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy”,  General  Oates  in  speaking 
of  the  battle  on  the  Darbytown  Road  in  Virginia,  August  16,  1864, 
says,  “A  moment  later  a ball  struck  me  in  my  right  arm  with  such 
force  that  I was  stunned,  and  as  I stepped  forward  and  leaned  against 
an  apple  tree,  my  sword  fell  to  the  ground,  and  my  good  right  arm, 
shattered  and  mangled,  hung  down  by  my  side.”  This  is  a tragic  story, 
and  as  the  host  stood  to  receive  his  guests  under  the  portrait  of  his 
noble  sire,  painted  before  he  wore  an  empty  sleeve,  it  seemed  a fitting 
background  for  a worthy  son  whose  soul  is  touched  with  the  savor  of 
tradition. 

There  were  many  costumes  of  historic  interest  worn  on  that 
“Nineteenth  Century  Night”,  especially  the  one  worn  by  the  hostess, 
Mrs.  William  C.  Oates,  Jr.  (Georgia  Whiting  Saffold,)  whose  dress 
had  once  belonged  to  the  beautiful  Sally  Toney  of  Roseland,  wife  of 
General  Oates,  who  upon  the  occasion  of  her  distinguished  husband’s 
inauguration  as  Governor  of  Alabama,  in  1895,  wore  this  dress  as  she 
led  the  grand  march  at  the  brilliant  inaugural  ball  given  in  their  honor. 

Marion  Saffold  Oates,  only  child  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Oates,  was 
a quaint  little  figure  wearing  a striped  shernay  silk,  “second  day”  trous- 
seau gown  of  her  great-grandmother.  Georgia  Whiting,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Judge  Milton  J.  Saffold  in  1857. 

The  exquisite  costumes  worn  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowdoin  (Emily 
Ligon)  were  of  the  picturesque  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Betsy  Schuy- 
ler period,  while  Mrs.  Ligon  was  attired  in  the  wedding  gown  of  Carrie 
(Billingslea)  Shorter,  who  became  in  the  early  fifties,  the  bride  of 
Tennant  Lomax,  the  gallant  General  who  lost  his  life  at  the  Battle  of 
Seven  Pines  in  1861. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Stuart  Matthews,  another  interesting  guest,  was 
wearning  a real  lace  dress  over  which  floated  a black  lace  shawl  that 
had  once  belonged  to  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  John  Whiting,  back  in  the 
days  when  she  was  beautiful  Betsy  Bell  at  “Carlton”,  the  ancestral 
home  of  her  family  at  Falmouth.  This  Virginia  home,  quietly  over- 
looking the  Rappahannock,  stands  today  as  it  did  then,  in  1832,  when 
she  was  married  to  John  Whiting,  and  came  out  from  the  Old  Domin- 
ion to  Alabama  the  “year  the  stars  fell.” 

Another  outstanding  costume  among  this  brilliant  aggregation  of 
historic  treasures,  was  the  white  and  gold  brocade  golden-wedding  gown 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead.  This  gown,  worn  by  Mrs. 
William  A.  Saffold,  was  embellished  by  a long,  filmy  cape  of  Point 
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d'Alencon  lace  which  had  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Bankhead  from  Paris  dur- 
ing her  debut  days,  in  the  sixties,  when  she  was  the  beautiful  Tallulah 
Brockman  of  Wetumpka  and  Montgomery. 

This  December  night  was  perfect  for  a Southern  setting.  The 
wind  was  low,  bringing  on  its  bosom  the  soft  fragrance  of  pines  which 
together  with  these  sacred  mementoes  of  a past  century  seemed  to  pro- 
duce vibrations  of  some  hidden  cord  of  romance  and  adventure.  An 
additional  nineteenth  century  atmosphere  to  the  scene  was  given  by  a 
plantation  band  stationed  on  an  upper  gallery,  enriching  the  night  with 
'fiddle  and  banjo  strings.  Minuets  and  mazurkas  were  danced  in  a 
drawing  room  lighted  only  by  candles,  while  outside  bon-fires  cast 
long  wierd  shadows,  as  servants  in  bandanna  kerchiefs,  and  hoop  ear- 
rings moved  to  and  fro  across  the  spacious  lawns. 

From  a “tavern,”  which  had  been  improvised  for  the  occasion,  the 
same  bell  which  had  been  rung  upon  the  Marquise  de  LaFayette’s  en- 
try into  Montgomery  more  than  an  hundred  years  before,  again 
clanged  a welcome  to  arriving  twentieth  century  guests.  So  Montgom- 
ery, a city  steeped  in  tradition,  and  having  a flavor  of  mellowness  that 
links  well  with  her  history,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  furnish  an  old  lace 
shawl,  a pair  of  “half-handers”,  a wedding  dress  of  some  great  grand- 
mother, or  better  still,  an  “ashes  of  roses”  robe  which  had  belonged  to 
some  maiden  aunt  who  romantically  expressed  her  spinsterhood  in  seed 
pearls  and  real  lace.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Montgomery 
could,  also,  lift  a mirror  clear  enough  to  fittingly  reflect  to  a younger 
generation,  remnants  of  a charming  and  picturesque  civilization  of  the 
Old  South  that  passed  forever  when  Lee  surrendered  his  shattered 
ranks  of  heroes  at  Appomattox,  April  9,  1865. 
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HOW  THE  VIOLETS  BLOW 


By  Zitella  Cocke 


Our  Tommy  is  so  small,  you  know, 

And  when  the  rain  washed  off  the  snow 
He  went  to  see  the  violets  blow ! 

“I  want  to  see  them  blow !”  he  said, 

As  closely  o’er  the  blooming  bed, 

He  bent  his  little  curly  head. 

He  watched  and  waited  all  the  morn, 
And  then  cried  out  in  tears  forlorn, 

“I  cannot  see  or  hear  a horn ! 

“I  see  them  standing  in  a row, 

But  not  a single  one  will  blow, 

Oh  dear,  what  made  you  tell  me  so !” 

( From  “The  Grasshoppers’  Hop.”) 


MOBILE’S  AZALEA  TRAIL 


By  Sam  H.  Lackland 

Now  that  Mobile  is  planning  to  rival  Charleston  as  a flower  kingdom  it  is 
appropriate  to  make  historical  record  of  the  plans  laid  down  for  the  “Azalea 
Trail”  in  that  city.  Mr.  Sam  H.  Lackland,  whom  the  Mayor  of  Mobile  credits 
with  being  responsible  for  the  idea  and  its  practical  consummation,  contributes  the 
following  information  to  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly. — Editor. 

From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  at  hand,  I feel 
that  I am  safe  in  saying  that  the  first  planting  of  Azaleas  and 
Camelia  Japonicas  in  Mobile,  about  1840,  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  C.  C.  Langdon,  one  of  the  city’s  most  prominent  citizens. 
The  old  Langdon  Nursery  Garden,  twenty-nine  miles  north  of 
Mobile,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  was  started  by  Colonel 
Langdon  in  1853.  He  imported  thereto  from  the  various  corners 
of  the  earth  rare  specimens  of  many  wonderful  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
many  of  which  are  living  there  today.  Among  these  are  the  very 
largest  Camelia  Japonicas  and  Azaleas  to  be  found  in  the  Mobile 
vicinity,  one  a very  early  Azalea,  flowering  pink,  with  its  layers  all 
in  one  cluster  and  measuring  over  120  feet  in  circumference  and 
about  twelve  feet  high. 

Since  my  first  arrival  in  Mobile  in  1915,  I have  each  year 
become  a greater  lover  of  the  Azalea  and  Japonica,  and  have  from 
time  to  time  seen  the  possibility  of  Mobile  telling  the  world  of  the 
wonderful  and  luxuriant  growth  which  these  two  beautiful  flower- 
ing shrubs  attain  in  the  Mobile  vicinity. 

After  purchasing  the  Langdon  Gardens  in  1926,  I determined 
to  concentrate  my  efforts  toward  coupling  up  the  various  home 
gardens  in  the  city  of  Mobile  and  our  suburb,  Spring  Hill.  With 
this  thought  in  mind  I conceived  the  idea  of  laying  out  the  “Azalea 
Trail”  and  marking  it  in  a definite  manner  so  that  strangers  could 
travel  over  this  winding  and  circling  drive,  and  thus  pass  by  the 
majority  of  the  homes  which  had  Azaleas  and  Japonicas  growing 
in  their  yards.  This  Azalea  Trail  is  marked  by  a sign  which  carries 
a red  arrow  on  a white  background.  This  plate  is  6 x 16  inches  of 
plate  steel  mounted  on  a blue  wooden  post  2x2  inches,  seven  feet 
long,  thus  carrying  out  our  national  color  scheme  of  red,  white 
and  blue. 

The  early  light  pink,  which  is  our  first  Azalea  to  bloom,  gen- 
erally shows  up  about  Washington’s  Birthday,  therefore  we  have 
fixed  that  as  the  official  opening  date  of  the  “Azalea  Trail.”  The 
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lavender,  watermelon  pink,  Pride  of  Dorkin,  white  and  brick  color  and 
several  species  of  the  Japanese  Azaleas,  all  follow  in  bloom  over  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks. 

The  plan  of  the  definite  linking-up  of  “Azalea  Trail”  went  into 
effect  in  1929.  During  the  present  Spring,  1930,  thousands  of  tour- 
ists have  come  to  Mobile  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  this  flower,  now 
historically  linked  with  the  city’s  name. 


THE  IBERVILLE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MOBILE 

By  Erwin  Craighead 
Editor  Emeritus  of  The  Mobile  Register 

The  organization  which  began  with  the  century  originated  in  the 
action  of  two  men  of  admirable  personality  and  great  love  of  the  re- 
condite : The  Rev.  Mr.  A.  C.  Harte,  secretary  at  that  time  of  the 

Mobile  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  Peter  Joseph  Hamilton, 

the  historian,  author  of 
“Colonial  Mobile”  and  other 
works.  The  two  put  their 
heads  together,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  was  formed 
the  Iberville  Historical  So- 
ciety of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  o f 
Mobile.  This  long  title  was 
shortened  in  daily  use  to 
The  Iberville  Society. 

On  September  4,  1901, 
the  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Association  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
elected  president  pro  tern, 
and  Mr.  Harte,  secretary 
pro  tern,  the  others  present 
being  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  and  the  Hon.  F.  G. 
Bromberg  and  Erwin  Led- 
yard,  associate  editor  of 
The  Register.  The  membership  was  increased  at  the  October  3 meeting 
by  the  addition  of  one  T.  A.  Taylor.  October  5,  there  were  present  the 
before  named  and  Louis  DeV.  Chaudron,  W.  K.  P.  Wilson,  Leo  M. 
Brown,  and  Cary  W.  Butt.  Messrs.  Harte,  Wilson  and  Harry  Pillans 
were  appointed  a committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  Messrs. 
Craighead,  Butt  and  Chaudron  were  named  to  suggest  plans  for  cele- 
brating the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mobile.  October  11, 
the  report  on  constitution  and  by-laws  was  made  and  adopted,  and  the 
official  name  chosen.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  elected  president,  Mr.  Brown 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Harte,  corresponding  secretary. 


Dr.  Peter  Joseph  Hamilton 
First  President,  Iberville  Historical  Society 
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The  first  action  taken  by  the  society  was  to  visit  the  site  of  Fort 
Louis,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  the  first  to  disclose  as  situated  on 
Twenty-Seven  Mile  Bluff,  Mobile  River,  and  not  on  Dog  River,  Mobile 
Bay,  as  historians  previously  had  thought.  The  members  went  by  water 
to  the  spot  and  spent  a half-day  there.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  before 

visited  the  Bluff,  pointed 
out  the  features,  including 
the  remains  of  the  public 
well,  and  the  ancient  hick- 
ory tree  that  overshadowed 
it.  Mr.  Butt,  walking  cas- 
ually along  the  front,  no- 
ticed something  in  the  clay 
of  a gully  in  the  river  bank 
that  was  brighter  red  than 
the  clay,  and  he  excavated 
from  the  soil  a half -burned 
brick,  broad  and  long  of 
surface  but  thin,  and  clearly 
not  the  product  of  modern 
times.  Further  investiga- 
tion showed  that  there  were 
a number  of  bricks,  set  as  in 
a wall,  and  these,  it  was 
Dr.  A.  C.  Harte  judged,  constituted  all  that 

First  Secretary , Iberville  Historical  Society  was  left  of  the  magazine  of 

the  fort,  the  rest  having 
fallen  into  the  river  in  the  course  of  time.  All  the  structures  were  of 
wood,  except  the  magazine,  Mr.  Hamilton  said.  Several  of  the  bricks 
were  taken  for  souvenirs.  The  writer  has  one  in  his  possession. 

Following  close  upon  this  excursion  the  Bi-Centennial  was  cele- 
brated January  23,  1902,  at  the  Bluff,  the  principal  feature  being  the 
dedication  there  of  a granite  monument,  with  this  inscription : 
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Erected  by  the 
People  of  Mobile 
January  23,  A.  D.  1902. 

To  commemorate 
The  200th  Anniversary 
Of  the  founding  here  of 
FORT  LOUIS  DE  LA  MOBILE 
By 

Pierre  LeMoyne,  Sieur  d’Iberville 
And 

Jean  Baptiste  LeMoyne,  Sieur  de  Bienville. 


The  oration  was  by  Prof.  Paul  Robert,  and  in  French.  President 
Hamilton  delivered  the  historical  address. 

The  night  of  that  day,  in  Mobile,  a great  meeting  was  held  under 

the  auspices  of  the  Colonial 
Dames,  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution, 
the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  Iber- 
ville Society,  and  a program 
of  music  and  oratory  was 
presented.  Also,  a prize 
poem  by  Miss  Annie  Shil- 
lito  was  read,  entitled  “The 
Vision  of  Bienville.”  The 
Gesang  Verein  Erohsinn  as- 
sisted in  the  music,  as  did 
the  Mobile  Philharmonic 
Society  and  the  Clara  Schu- 
mann Club. 

May  22,  of  the  same 
year,  the  society  caused  to 
be  attached  to  the  front  of 


Dr.  Erwin  Craighead 
Second  President,  Iberville  Historical  Society 


the  Mobile  county  court- 
house a bronze  tablet,  which 
reads : 
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1902 

To  the  Glory  of  God 
And  in  Honor  of 
The  Illustrious  Brothers 
LeMoyne  d’Iberville 
and 

LeMoyne  de  Bienville 
Who  founded 
MOBILE 

The  first  Capital  of  Louisiana 
1702 


It  is  recalled  that  because  of  the  high  water  and  the  flooding  of  the 
colony  lands  on  several  occasions,  permission  was  obtained  to  move  the 
colony  to  a more  secure  location,  and  this  movement  took  place  nine 
years  after  the  founding.  In  1911,  therefore,  the  society  arranged  and 
conducted  a public  celebration  of  the  founding  of  Mobile  upon  its  pres- 
ent site,  after  the  movement  from  Twenty-Seven  Mile  Bluff.  There 
was  a parade  of  the  civic  and  military  societies,  an  historical  pageant, 
and  addresses  by  prominent  persons.  On  this  occasion  a bronze  tablet 
was  placed  on  the  front  of  the  City  Hall,  reading: 


Rabbi  Albert  P.  Moses 
Third  President,  Iberville  Historical  Society 


The  City  His  Monument. 

To 

Jean  Baptiste  LeMoyne 
Sieur  de  Bienville 
1680-1768, 

Who  on  this  spot  began 
building 

Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile 
The  first  capital 
of  the 

Province  of  Louisiana, 
May,  A.  D.  1711 

Erected  by  the  People  of 
Mobile 

May  20,  1911. 

As  a further  memorial, 
the  society  caused  stone 
markers  to  be  placed  so  as 
to  outline  the  original 
French  city.  These  mark- 
ers bear  the  fleur  de  lis  and 
are  sunk  flush  with  the 
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sidewalks  at  the  several  angles.  A feature  of  the  celebration  was  the 
beating  of  these  bounds,  and  at  each  angle  the  school  children  gave  wel- 
come, with  decorations  and  songs. 

At  the  main  ceremony,  which  began  with  a telegraphed  message 
and  signal  from  President  Taft,  and  took  place  on  the  site  of  Fort  Louis, 
near  Royal  and  Church  Streets,  addresses  were  made  by  Governor 
Emmet  O’Neal,  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier,  New  Orleans;  Dr.  Peter  Joseph 
Hamilton,  Mobile;  Consul  General  Henri  Francastel,  New  Orleans; 
Lord  Eustace  Percy,  representing  the  British  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton; Andrew  LaFargue,  representing  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans;  and 
E.  C.  McMahon,  of  Montreal,  representing  the  Province  of  Quebec.  At 
night  in  the  Mobile  Theatre,  formal  addresses  were  delivered  by  Gover- 
nor O’Neal  and  Professor  Fortier.  There  followed,  at  9 o’clock,  a ban- 
quet in  the  Battle  House,  with  one  hundred  participants,  Col.  Murray 
Wheeler  presiding.  The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Consul  General 
Francastel’s  response  in  French  to  the  toast  to  France.  Lord  Eustace 
Percy  voiced  the  good  wishes  of  Great  Britain ; Hon.  Geo.  W.  Taylor, 
representative  of  the  first  Alabama  district,  spoke  for  Mobile;  Acting 
Consul  General  J.  L.  Marty  paid  tribute  to  the  flag  of  Spain ; and  the 
Rev.  Father  E.  C.  de  la  Moriniere,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  had  for  his 
theme  the  South  and  her  women.  The  guardianship  of  the  bronze 
tablet  was  assumed  in  the  name  of  the  city  by  Mayor  Pat  J.  Lyons. 

In  memory  of  the  proceedings  a bronze  medal  was  struck,  bearing 
the  effigies  of  Iberville  and  Bienville,  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  in 
the  history  of  Mobile,  and  the  representation  of  the  Five  Flags  to  which 
Mobile  in  her  time  has  given  allegiance. 

Some  time  after  this  celebration  the  society  caused  suitable  tablets 
to  be  placed,  marking  the  historic  locations  in  the  city,  including  the 
house  where  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  entertained  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  in  1825;  the  site  of  John  Forbes  & Co.  the  great  colonial 
trading  house,  with  branches  all  through  this  southern  country.  Also 
the  society  moved  the  ancient  cannon  that  were  serving  as  corner  posts 
on  Water  Street,  and  mounted  some  of  them  in  Bienville  Square  and 
some  in  Duncan  Place.  One  of  these  cannon  bears  the  admiralty  mark 
and  dates  from  the  British  occupation  in  the  1760’s. 

Yet  another  interesting  work  in  which  the  society  had  part  was  the 
rescuing  of  the  stone  placed  by  Andrew  Ellicott  in  1799  to  mark  the 
boundary  in  Mobile  county  between  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain 
and  those  of  the  United  States,  on  the  31  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
stone  had  been  broken  in  two.  It  was  repaired  and  a substantial  iron 
fence  was  erected  around  it.  Mr.  Donald,  a member  of  the  society,  was 
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active  in  this  matter,  and  also  in  the  repair  of  several  of  the  mile  stones 
on  the  roads  in  this  county. 

Among  the  papers  read  to  the  society  by  the  members  are:  “The 
Life  of  Bienville,”  “How  We  Found  the  Site  of  Fort  St.  Louis  de  la 
Mobile,”  “Was  Mobile  Bay  the  Bay  Espiritu  Santo?”  and  “West  Florida 
under  British  rule,”  by  President  Hamilton  ; “The  Indian  Canal  and 
Fort  Bon  Secours,”  by  Mr.  Chaudron;  “The  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
Mobile,”  by  Mr.  Pillans ; “The  Reconstruction  Period  in  Alabama,”  and 
“Personal  Recollections,”  by  Mr.  Bromberg;  “John  Forsyth,”  by  Mr. 
DeLeon ; “A  Sketch  of  the  Literary  History  of  Mobile,”  by  the  writer 
of  this  article;  “The  Creoles,”  and  “Sericiculture  (silk-worm  farming) 
in  Alabama,”  by  Mr.  Boudousquie,  and  “Mobile  in  War  Times,”  by 
Mr.  Ledyard. 

The  society  has  had  three  presidents,  Hamilton,  Craighead  and 
Rabbi  A.  G.  Moses.  Its  roll  includes  these  officers  and  F.  G.  Brom- 
berg, Harry  Pillans,  L.  DeV.  Chaudron,  Cary  W.  Butt,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Harte,  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Brewster,  Leo  M.  Brown,  R.  Hines,  Jr., 
W.  K.  P.  Wilson,  F.  W.  Evans,  J.  C.  O’Connell,  Mathias  Mahorner, 
Garrard  Harris,  E.  W.  Richie,  Paul  J.  Robert,  P.  C.  Boudousquie, 
T.  C.  DeLeon,  Louis  Donald,  P.  W.  Maer,  John  Craft,  William  F. 
Tebbets,  and  Judge  H.  Austill. 

The  success  of  the  celebration  of  the  Mobile  Centennial  in  1911 
was  in  large  part  made  possible  by  the  municipality’s  cooperation  with 
the  historical  society,  the  memorial  of  the  society  addressed  to  the  city 
receiving  from  the  city  council  favorable  consideration,  resulting  in  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  act  with  the  committee  of  the  historical 
society,  namely,  Mayor  Pat  J.  Lyons,  George  J.  Flournoy,  Francis  J. 
Inge,  Foster  K.  Hale,  John  Craft  and  William  C.  Carrell,  and  the 
granting  of  an  appropriation  of  $500,  later  increased  to  $1,000.  Peter 
Joseph  Hamilton  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  with  W. 
K.  Wilson,  secretary,  Michael  J.  McDermott,  finance  secretary;  and 
Erwin  Craighead,  chairman  of  the  budget  and  of  the  dedicatory  exer- 
cises. Sub-committee  chairmen  were  Gen.  J.  W.  Whiting,  reception ; 
Thomas  J.  Yeend,  parade;  Mat  Mahorner,  decoration  and  lights;  F.  J. 
Inge,  orations  in  the  theatre ; H.  T.  Hartwell,  night  parade ; Cary  W. 
Butt,  stands  and  barriers ; W.  C.  Carrell,  carriages ; Col.  Murray  Wheel- 
er, banquet;  John  F.  Powers,  sailors  and  soldiers;  J.  A.  Joulian,  trans- 
portation; J.  L.  Taylor,  music,  and  Maj.  John  D.  Flagan,  grand  marshal. 

Appropriations  were  made  by  the  county  board  and  the  school 
board  respectively  of  $500  and  $300 ; and  general  contributions  were 
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solicited  and  obtained,  the  total  fund  available  being  something  in  excess 
of  $7,000. 

Twenty-nine  years  since  1901  have  witnessed  the  departure  of  many 
of  the  company  named  in  this  account:  Peter  Joseph  Hamilton  (1926), 
Erwin  Ledyard,  Louis  Chaudron,  W.  K.  P.  Wilson,  Cary  Butt,  Paul 
Robert,  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier  1914),  Colonel  Wheeler,  General  Whiting, 
Mayor  Lyons,  Richard  Hines,  Garrard  Harris,  Paul  Boudousquie, 
Cooper  DeLeon,  John  Powers,  Louis  Donald,  Leslie  Taylor,  William 
Carrell,  Judge  Austill  and  Michael  McDermott,  who  died  last  month. 

Among  the  living  we  count  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Harte,  general  secretary 
and  leader  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  work  in  Palestine, 
headquarters  in  Jerusalem;  Hon.  F.  G.  Bromberg,  legislator  and  lawyer, 
retired ; T.  A.  Taylor,  in  business  here ; Leo  M.  Brown,  prominent  at 
the  bar;  same  as  to  Harry  Pillans,  former  city  commissioner,  Francis  J. 
Inge,  former  president  of  the  city  council,  and  Mathias  Mahorner ; Mrs. 
Annie  Shillito  Howard,  employed  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Mobile ; Lord  Eustace  Percy,  mentioned  only  a few  days  ago 
in  the  press  as  British  statesman  and  author,  delivering  an  address  at 
the  first  session  of  the  first  annual  Yale  University  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Relations ; Hon.  Geo.  Washington  Taylor,  of  Demopolis, 
now  resident  in  New  York;  J.  L.  Marty,  vice  consul  of  Spain  in  Mo- 
bile; the  Rev.  Father  De  la  Moriniere,  with  Loyola  University,  New 
Orleans;  Rabbi  A.  G.  Moses,  active  in  his  charge,  Mobile;  Jack  C. 
O’Connell,  with  the  Times,  New  York  City;  F.  W.  Evans,  with  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  naval  branch,  Norfolk;  E.  W. 
Richie,  in  the  freight  office  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company,  Montgomery;  John  Craft,  apostle  of  Good  Roads,  and  state 
senator  from  Mobile  county;  William  Frye  Tebbetts,  a former  col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  Mobile,  in  California;  Foster  K.  Hale,  former  city 
councilman,  retired ; George  W.  Flournoy,  with  The  Register  newspa- 
per ; Thomas  J.  Yeend,  real  estate ; Percy  W.  Maer,  a former  collector 
of  the  Port;  and  Major  John  D.  Hagan,  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company. 

Consul  General  Francastel  is  no  longer  vice  consul  of  France,  or 
resident  of  New  Orleans.  Of  Messrs.  La  Fargue  and  McMahon  I have 
no  data. 
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NOON  IN  BARBOUR  COUN i i 

Heat  has  baked  the  sky  pure  blue, 
And  the  earth  a copper  hue ; 

Silent  piles  of  white  clouds  blow 
To  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 

And  black  buzzards  slowly, 

Down  the  vast  deserted  sky, 

With  the  fiery  thirst  of  June 
Burns  the  furnace  of  the  noon ; 

And  the  day  is  bitter-sweet 
To  the  creatures  of  the  heat. 

Hidden  in  the  dim  green  brake 
Coils  the  yellow  rattlesnake ; 

And  the  black  bass  in  the  cool 
Feels  the  sunlight  in  his  pool. 

Brilliant  creatures  flit  and  turn 
Praising  all  the  suns  that  burn. 

Crying  where  the  cane  brakes  lean 
That  the  earth  is  sweet  and  green ; 

Passing  like  a bit  of  flame. 

Calling  God  a splendid  name. 

Singing  that  he  dreamed  and  spun 
All  the  wonders  of  the  sun. 


— Lawrence  Lee,  in  The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  TUSCALOOSA 

By  Thomas  P.  Clinton 

(This  article  was  prepared  by  the  author  in  1916,  followed  by  a number  of 
other  historical  studies  of  the  section  treated..  Mr.  Clinton  was  a contributor  to 
the  old  Alabama  Historical  Society,  and  has  kindly  give  to  the  ALABAMA  HIS- 
TORICAL QUARTERLY  several  historical  articles  which  will  appear  through 
the  following  issues  of  the  magazine.  With  no  attempt  at  “fine  writing,”  Mr. 
Clinton  has  told  the  story  of  the  early  history  of  Tuscaloosa  in  a straightforward 
manner,  and  it  is  reproduced  without  alterations  or  additions. — Editor.) 

From  statements  made  to  me  and  to  others  many  years,  ago  by 
very  old  people  whose  memory  went  far  back  into  the  past  century,  I am 
convinced  that  the  territory  now  embraced  within  the  city  limits  of  Tus- 
caloosa was  originally  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  cane,  with  an 
occasional  oak,  beech  and  mulberry  tree.  One  very  old  negro  told  me 
many  years  ago  that  he  recollected  when  the  locality  about  the  present 
Bell  Telephone  office  consisted  of  a very  marshy  swamp,  and  within 
this  swamp  were  many  wildcats  'and  wolves,  and  that  it  was  considered 
unsafe  to  visit  this  swamp  at  night  without  a light.  But  for  all  this 
danger  he  said  it  was  a great  place  for  runaway  slaves  to  hide.  Another 
party,  Mr.  Raleigh  Pounds,  who  died  a few  years  back,  used  to  make 
the  statement  that  when  a boy  he  saw  parties  cutting  wagon  roads 
through  heavy  cane  brakes  in  places  now  comprising  the  main  part  of 
town. 

And  now  to  the  question  as  to  who  were  the  first  white  visitors 
to  this  section.  Of  course  this  inquiry  would  be  hard  to  answer  defi- 
nitely. In  fact  no  living  man  can  tell  who  were  the  first  visitors  other 
than  the  Indians ; and  I can  only  make  mention  here  of  such  as  I have 
knowledge  of.  Now  it  is  generally  conceded  that  DeSoto  with  his 
Spanish  army  in  1540  came  no  nearer  to  our  modern  Tuscaloosa  than 
the  village  of  Erie,  in  Greene  county,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  upon 
that  he  traveled  across  Pickens  County.  But  no  one  claims  that  he  ever 
touched  on  Tuscaloosa  County  soil.  But  twenty-five  years  after  De- 
Soto’s  visit  to  west  Alabama,  another  large  body  of  Spaniards  came 
to  Alabama,  and  as  some  students  in  history  claim,  settled  in  the  upper 
part  of  our  present  Monroe  county.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1559. 
This  Spanish  settlement  was  called  Nanapacna,  and  though  short  lived, 
was  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  Gover- 
nor of  this  colony  was  called  Don  Tristan  DeLuna. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  1559,  this  colony  had  become  practi- 
cally without  provisions  and  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  It  hap- 
pened that  among  Tristian  DeLuna’s  men  were  some  who  had  been 
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with  DeSoto  through  Talladega  County  in  1540.  They  told  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  colony  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  at  the  Indian  town 
of  Coosa  in  the  present  county  of  Talladega.  So  two  or  three  hundred 
men  were  dispatched  to  the  town  hoping  to  obtain  relief.  They  arrived 
at  Coosa  in  the  early  part  of  July.  They  were  kindly  treated  and  sump- 
tuously entertained  by  the  Indians.  And  here  the  Spaniards  remained, 
resting  and  f eating  for  three  months.  About  the  early  part  of  Oc- 
tober, in  order  to  retain  the  good  will  of  their  Indian  friends,  they 
agreed  to  assist  them  in  any  way  against  another  Indian  tribe,  supposed 
to  be  the  Natchez  And  the  Spaniards  assisted  their  Indian  friends 
in  several  hard  fought  battles.  Now  from  the  wording  of  the  journals 
or  dairies  kept  by  some  of  these  Spanish  students  and  which  are  yet 
extant,  some  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  some  of  those  Indian 
battles  were  fought  in  October,  1559,  near  the  confluence  of  the  North 
River  and  the  Warrior,  or  in  other  words  two  or  three  miles  east  of 
Holt.  This  conclusion  was  reached  by  Col.  H.  S.  Halbert, (1)  who  is 
considered  an  able  authority,  some  years  ago.  Now  if  we  could  accept 
this  interpretation  of  the  Spanish  journals,  then  very  probably  these 
Spanish  soldiers  in  October,  1559,  were  the  first  Europeans  who  came 
near  our  modern  Tuscaloosa.  This  was  just  sixty-seven  years  after 
Columbus’  first  voyage  of  discovery. 

If  we  consider  the  County  of  Tuscaloosa  as  well  as  the  City,  men- 
tion might  here  be  made  of  the  old  “Scpiaw  Shoals  Trail”,  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ran  from  Fort  Okfuskee,  in  Tallapoosa  County,  and 
on  through  Tuscaloosa  County  and  crossed  the  Warrior  River  at  Squaw 
Shoals,  now  known  as  Lock  17.  This  old  Indian  trail  continued  on  to 
Cotton  Gin  Port  in  North  Mississippi.  Different  authorities  make 
mention  of  one  Colonel  Welsh,  traveling  this  route  in  1698.  He  came 
all  across  the  upper  end  of  Tuscaloosa  County  that  year. 


O Prof.  Henry  Sale  Halbert.  1837-1916,  teacher,  author  and  philologist,  was 
born  near  Old  Yorkville,  Pickens  County,  Alabama,  and  died  in  Montgomery, 
where  he  is  interred  in  the  family  lot  of  the  late  Thomas  M.  Owen.  He  taught 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  Mississippi  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Choctaws,  which  will  later  be  produced  in  the  ALABAMA  HIS- 
TORICAL QUARTERLY.  Prof.  Halbert  was  regarded  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  as  the  most  reliable  and  profound  student  of  Indian  history  of  Alabama 
of  any  man  of  his  time.  He  assisted  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton  in  editing  a dictionary 
of  the  Choctaw  language  by  Cyrus  Byington.  1915,  and  was  co-author  with  T.  H. 
Ball  of  the  “Creek  War  of  1813  and  1814.”  He  also  left  numerous  manuscript 
translations  from  the  original  French  and  Spanish  in  the  collections  of  the  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. — Editor. 
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The:  Alabama  Stone: 

Another  early  and  unknown  visitor  to  these  parts  was  the  party 
or  parties  who  placed  the  “Alabama  Stone” (1)  west  of  the  mouth  of 
Big  Creek  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Warrior,  five  miles  below 
Tuscaloosa.  This  stone  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Thomas  Scales. 
Near  fifty  years  ago  when  I was  a child  I knew  Mr.  Scales  well.  He 
then  had  the  appearance  of  a very  old  and  feeble  man.  Briefly  speak- 
ing the  particulars  of  his  finding  this  stone  were  as  follows : In  the 

above  mentioned  year,  1817,  Mr.  Scales  and  his  father  were  clearing 
land  on  the  west  bank  of  Big  Creek,  and  they  worked  up  to  an  embank- 
ment several  feet  high  which  ran  from  the  creek  to  the  river.  On  top 
of  the  embankment  was  growing  a large  poplar  tree  and  at  the  foot  of 
this  tree  a sand  stone  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide  was  standing 
partly  embedded  in  the  ground.  On  the  stone  was  carved  this  in- 
scription: “HISPAN  ET  IND  REX  1412.”  Now  from  the  fact 

that  this  stone  was  on  top  of  the  embankment,  one  would  suppose  the 
stone  was  set  up  when  the  embankment  was  made,  and  a large  tree  had 
grown  on  top  of  the  embankment.  Reasoning  thus  we  would  conclude 
the  stone  had  been  placed  there  a long  time  before  it  was  found.  And 
that  the  person  who  put  it  there  was  a very  early  visitor  to  this  part 
of  the  county. 

Some  other  early  visitors  to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  our  city 
came  through  here  in  June,  1771.  An  account  of  these  visitors  to  this 
place  can  be  found  in  Milbourn’s  “Pioneers,  Preachers  and  People  of 
the  Mississippi”,  page  222.  And  a more  elaborate  account  can  be 
found  in  Pickett’s  History  of  Alabama,  reprint  page  355.  An  account 
is  given  of  a number  of  people  coming  from  Natchez,  across  the  state 
of  Mississippi,  and  then  through  parts  of  Alabama.  The  account  con- 
tinues and  says:  “They  next  made  the  Warrior  at  Tuscaloosa  Falls, 

which  they  crossed  by  alternately  wading  and  swimming  from  rock 
to  rock.” 

Among  the  people  who  were  in  the  expedition  are  mentioned  a 
doctor  named  Dwight  and  his  wife,  also  two  sisters  and  three  broth- 
ers named  Lyman.  These  seven  people  are  all  whose  names  are  given. 
But  there  were  a number  of  others  along.  This  was  near  the  closing 
days  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  These  people  were  very  early  visitors 

O The  Alabama  Stone  was  sent  to  the  American  Antequarian  Society,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  May  1,  1824,  by  Mr.  Silas  Dinsmore,  of  Mobile.  A description  of 
this  interesting  object  will  be  presented  in  some  future  issue  of  Alabama  Historical 
Quarterly. — Editor. 
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to  Tuscaloosa  and  Northport,  in  fact,  the  first  of  whom  I had  ever 
heard  of  visiting  the  spot  where  Northport  now  stands. 

Mrs.  Crawley's  Rescue 

The  next  white  person  who  came  to  the  place  where  Tuscaloosa 
now  stands  was  a Mrs.  Crawley  of  Humphries  County,  Tennessee.  She 
was  taken  from  her  home  in  April,  1812,  and  remained  a captive  among 
the  Creek  Indians  at  Black  Warrior  town  for  about  six  or  seven 
months.  Different  parties  have  written  of  Mrs.  Crawley’s  captivity 
and  rescue.  And  they  have  quoted  the  writing  of  Col.  George  S. 
Gaines.  This  account  is  very  clear  and  concise.  But  as  it  has  been 
published  several  times,  I deem  it  better  to  reproduce  here  a letter  de- 
scribing her  misfortune.  This  letter  was  published  in  a Nashville  papei 
in  the  spring  of  1812.  It  was  by  Mr.  William  Henry  to  Mr.  John  J. 
Henry,  of  Williams  County,  Tennessee.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“St.  Stephens,  Mobile,  26  of  June,  1812. 

I have  this  day  seen  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  was  carried  off 
by  the  Creeks  from  the  mouth  of  Duck  River  in  Tennessee. 

She  is  at  Mr.  Gaines  this  place.  It  would  chill  the  blood 
of  any  human  being  to  hear  her  tell  her  lamentable  story. 

She  says  she  was  in  her  home  and  her  husband  was  absent, 
when  eleven  of  the  monsters  attacked  her  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  saw  them  coming — heard  their  hellish  screams,  and 
immediately  shut  the  door  and  placed  herself  against  it,  and 
resisted  their  attacks  to  force  it  open  as  long  as  she  was 
able.  Another  woman,  Mrs.  Manly,  who  had  come  to  her 
house  (Mrs.  Crawley’s)  and  whose  babe  was  only  seven  days 
old,  told  her  it  was  useless  to  hold  the  door  for  they  would  get 
it  at  last ; at  length  quite  overcome,  the  door  was  forced  open 
upon  her  and  flung  around  so  as  to  hide  her  behind  it.  The 
Indians  immediately  rushed  in  and  the  poor  woman  (Mrs. 
Manly)  and  her  babe  were  the  first  victims.  Still  standing 
behind  the  door  Mrs.  Crawley  saw  them  kill  one  of  her  own 
children  in  the  house,  shoot  another  in  the  yard,  and  two  of 
Mrs.  Manly’s.  A young  man  of  the  name  of  Hays  she  also 
saw  killed.  Another  little  child,  her  own,  she  saw  hide  itself 
in  the  cellar.  When  she  was  discovered  she  sprang  forward 
and  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  Indians  and  begged  for  her  life 
of  him.  Then  they  plundered  the  house  and  brought  her  off 
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to  a village  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  where  they  prepared 
to  kill  her  and  dug  a grave  for  her;  but  the  squaw  who  had 
charge  of  her  gave  her  instruction  and  she  made  her  escape 
the  night  before  she  was  to  be  put  to  death.  The  chief  man 
of  the  village  was  disposed  to  be  peaceable,  and  bought  her 
after  her  escape  and  sent  several  of  his  young  men  to  hunt 
for  her,  by  whom  she  was  found  after  two  or  three  days,  half 
starved  and  half  naked  and  brought  by  them  to  this  place. 

The  citizens  are  vieing  with  each  other  to  make  her  situation 
comfortable,  and  have  her  conveyed  to  her  friends.  She  seems 
to  be  a modest,  well  disposed  woman.” 

The  above  extract  is  all  in  Mr.  Henry’s  letter  that  has  reference 
to  Mrs.  Crawley’s  case.  Mr.  Henry  is  in  all  probability  mistaken  in 
the  statement  about  the  chief’s  “young  men”  bringing  her  to  St.  Steph- 
ens. For  Col.  Gaines  expressly  states  in  his  writing  that  she  was  res- 
cued and  brought  to  his  home  in  St.  Stephens  by  Tandy  Walker,  a 
white  man.  For  the  next  year  or  two  this  man  Walker  rendered  very 
valuable  services  in  the  Creek  war,  which  was  started  with  the  battle 
of  Burnt  Corn,  in  July,  1813.  Now  the  strong  probabilities  are  that 
Mrs.  Crawley  was  the  first  white  woman  who  ever  visited  Tuscaloosa 
or  more  properly  speaking — at  that  time — “Black  Warrior’s  Town.” 
Miss  Mary  Gordon  Duffy,  of  Blount  Springs,  a few  years  ago,  wrote 
thus  about  Mrs.  Crawley’s  return  to  Tennessee:  “Upon  her  return 

home  it  is  quite  probable  her  party  came  up  the  St.  Stephens  road,  now 
called  the  Greensboro  road,  to  Tuscaloosa  and  followed  the  Indian  trail 
by  McMaths  Spring  and  Mound  Campground  (old  Jonesboro)  through 
what  is  now  Elyton,  and  continued  along  the  same  trail  through  the 
territory  of  the  present  city  of  North  Birmingham  and  past  Mount 
Pinson  to  Bearmeat  Cabin  (Blountsville)  on  to  Tennessee  via  Ditto’s 
landing  (Whitesburg).  The  Indian  who  lived  at  Mount  Campground 
around  Elyton,  often  spoke  of  a white  woman  who  had  been  a captive 
going  back  home  and  the  fine  horses  they  rode.  Old  Bearmeat,  owner 
of  the  cabin,  was  said  to  be  a very  intelligent  Indian,  and  from  consid- 
erable dealings  with  the  United  States  agents  and  his  frequent  trips  to 
Huntsville,  spoke  English  very  well,  frequently  said  that  she  passed 
through  his  village  and  that  he  had  conversed  with  her. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Nations,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of 
Blountsville  valley,  and  who  owned  a beautiful  estate  and  fine  brick 
mansion  on  the  Huntsville  road  about  two  miles  north  of  Blountsville, 
often  said  that  the  party  of  gentlemen  and  Mrs.  Crawley  passed  up  that 
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road.  In  reading  a copy  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  brutal  treatment  of  Mrs.  Crawley  and 
the  Fort  Mims  massacre  of  August  30th,  1813,  were  the  two  main  in- 
centives in  bringing  on  the  Creek  War. 

Coffee’s  Visit 

The  next  white  visitors  to  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  were  eight  hundred  Tennessee  calvarymen  un- 
der command  of  Gen.  John  Coffee.  This  was  in  October,  1813,  and 
according  to  Pickett,  must  have  been  near  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 
They  came  to  burn  the  Indian  town,  which  they  did.  In  this  body  of 
Tennessee  calvarymen  was  the  celebrated  David  Crockett.  In  his 
biography  written  by  himself  and  published  in  1843,  I find  page  72 
as  follows:  “We  pushed  on  till  we  got  to  what  was  called  the  Black 

Warrior’s  Town,  which  stood  near  the  very  spot  where  Tuscaloosa  now 
stands,  which  is  the  seat  of  Government  for  the  State  of  Alabama. 
The  Indian  town  was  a large  one ; but  when  we  arrived  we  found  that 
the  Indians  had  all  left  it.  There  was  a large  field  of  corn  standing 
out,  and  a pretty  good  supply  in  some  of  the  cribs.  There  was  also  a 
fine  quantity  of  dried  beans,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  us;  and 
without  delay  we  secured  them  as  well  as  the  corn,  and  then  burned 
the  town  to  ashes.  After  that  we  left  the  place.  In  the  field  where  we 
gathered  the  corn  we  saw  plenty  of  fresh  Indian  tracks  and  we  had 
no  doubt  they  had  been  scared  off  by  our  arrival.  That  evening  we 
got  as  far  back  as  the  encampment  we  made  the  night  before  we 
reached  Black  Warrior’s  Town,  which  we  had  just  destroyed.” 

Black  Warrior  Town 

Now  there  have  been  different  places  mentioned  as  to  the  location 
of  this  Indian  town.  But  I always  preferred  to  believe  the  statement 
of  Martin  Simins  in  the  matter.  He  was  bridgekeeper  during  the  war 
and  perhaps  was  sometime  before.  He  had  for  quite  a time  been  a 
preacher  among  the  Choctaw  Indians,  and  came  to  Tuscaloosa  in  1818, 
two  years  after  the  first  white  settlers.  He  used  to  say  that  the  In- 
dian town  was  on  the  property  now  owned,  by  Mr.  E.  N.  C.  Snow 
on  the  Sanders  Ferry  road,  one  and  one  half  miles  west  of  Tuscaloosa, 
and  known  as  the  Inge  place  at  one  time  and  later  as  the  O’Connor 
place.  And  immediately  across  the  road,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
stood  the  Seminole  fort.  I have  the  testimony  of  different  persons  to 
this  effect.  First,  I will  say  that  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  an 
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old  gentleman,  Elias  Wilson,  told  me  of  the  statement  of  his  grand- 
father, Wm.  Wilson,  who  in  the  early  settlement  of  Tuscaloosa  lived 
at  this  old  Inge  place.  He  came  here  in  1816,  the  year  the  first  set- 
tlers came.  And  he  made  the  statement  to  his  grandson,  Elias  Wilson, 
that  the  old  Indian  fort  stood  just  across  the  road  in  front  of  his  house. 
That  would  have  placed  the  edge  of  the  fort  in  my  field  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  west  of  my  house  in  Section  29,  and  the  Indian  town  stood 
across  the  road  in  Section  28,  road  being  a section  line.  A very  old 
negro  named  Charles  Whitfield,  who  died  thirteen  years  ago,  told  me 
that  he  remembered  the  remnants  of  the  old  fort  as  it  appeared  when 
he  was  a boy.  And  perhaps  fifteen  years  ago  I had  this  particular 
field  subsoiled  and  deeply  broken  and  there  were  plowed  up  several 
large  Indian  cooking  vessels  and  other  relics  on  this  particular  spot. 
So  everything  being  considered  I think  it  safe  to  conclude  that  this 
was  the  location  of  the  old  fort. 

Now  yet  pursuing  the  subject  of  early  visitors  to  Tuscaloosa,  and 
before  any  actual  settlers  came,  we  next  take  notice  of  Col.  John  Mc- 
Kee1^ and  the  Choctaw  Chief,  Pushmatha/2)  with  their  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indian  soldiers,  who  came  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1813.  This  is  according  to  Pickett’s  statement.  He  says  they  came 
here  to  burn  the  Indian  town,  but  found  it  already  destroyed,  it  having 
been  burned  a short  while — perhaps  about  ten  days  sooner — by  General 
Coffee  and  his  Tennessee  soldiers.  I have  in  my  possession  a copy  of 
the  muster  roll  of  Pushmatha’s  Choctaw  warriors  who  were  with  him 
the  following  February,  four  months  afterwards.  Whether  these  were 
the  same  soldiers  who  accompanied  him  and  Col.  McKee  to  this  place, 
we  have  no  way  to  determine.  But  I would  suppose  that  they  were. 
To  insert  these  Choctaw  names  here  would  lengthen  this  article  en- 
tirely too  long.  They  were  copied  from  the  records  in  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington.  Col.  McKee  afterwards  lived  in  Tuscaloosa 

(1) Col.  John  McKee,  a native  of  Virginia,  was  born  about  1782,  and  died  in 
1834  in  Greene  County,  at  the  home  of  Col.  Gould.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Madison  as  Government  Agent  to  the  Chickasaw  Indians  in  West  Alabama 
and  East  Mississippi  in  1812,  and  was  active  in  the  Creek  Indian  War  of  1813-14. 
He  served  in  Congress  from  Alabama  1823-29.  At  the  latter  date  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit,  by 
which  a large  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Tombigbee  was  acquired  from  the  Choc- 
taws. He  never  married.  See  Lamb’s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  United 
States,  1903,  Vol.  5,  Page  262. 

(2) A  party  of  Choctaws  under  Pushmataha  and  Mushullatubba,  another 
Choctaw  Chief,  formed  a part  of  the  American  army  opposing  the  hostile  Creeks 
during  the  Indian  War  of  1913-14.  Pushmataha,  whose  origin  remains  in  mystery, 
won  the  rank  of  Chief  by  merit.  He  was  among  the  Indian  Chiefs  who  made  a 
formal  address  of  welcome  to  Gen.  LaFayette  at  Washington,  in  1825. 
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for  quite  awhile  and  was  the  first  representative  from  this  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  He  died  a good 
many  years  ago  in  Eutaw.  The  next  white  visitors  to  the  place,  and 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  the  last,  before  the  settlers,  was  Col.  David 
Crockett,  on  a second  visit  to  the  place  and  two  companions  with  him. 
These  two  companions  were  named  Rich  and  Robertson.  This  was 
in  the  early  fall  of  1815.  In  his  autobiography  elsewhere  in  this  paper 
referred  to,  Crockett  mentions  on  page  105  as  follows: 

“The  next  fall  three  of  my  neighbors  and  myself  determined  to  ex- 
plore a new  country.  Their  names  were  Robertson,  Frazier  and  Rich/’ 

Now  it  might  be  here  remarked  that  some  authorities  claim  that 
.on  this  journey  with  Colonel  Crockett  was  Luther  Morgan,  the  first 
owner  of  Blount  Springs.  But  Crockett  makes  no  mention  of  this.  He 
continues,  “We  set  out  from  Tennessee  for  the  Creek  country,  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee  River ; and  after  having  made  day’s  travel,  we  stopped 
at  the  home  of  one  of  my  acquaintances  who  had  settled  there  after  the 
war.  Resting  here  a day.  Frazier  turned  out  to  hunt,  being  a great 
hunter,  but  he  got  badly  bit  by  a poisonous  snake  and  we  left  him  and 
went  on.  We  passed  through  a large  rich  valley  called  Jones  Valley, 
where  several  other  families  had  settled,  and  continued  on  our  course 
till  we  came  near  the  place  where  Tuscaloosa  now  stands.  Here  we 
camped,  as  there  were  no  inhabitants  and  hobbled  our  horses  for  the 
night. 

“About  two  hours  before  day  we  heard  the  bells  of  our  horses 
going  back  the  way  we  had  come  and  they  started  to  leave  us.  As 
soon  as  it  was  daylight  I started  in  pursuit  of  them  on  foot  and  carry- 
ing my  rifle,  which  was  a heavy  one.  I went  ahead  the  whole  day, 
wading  creeks  and  swamps  and  climbing  mountains ; but  I couldn’t 
overtake  our  horses,  though  I could  hear  of  them  at  every  house  they 
passed.  I found  that  I could  not  catch  up  with  them,  and  so  gave  up 
the  hunt  and  started  back  to  the  last  house  I passed  and  stayed  until 
morning.  From  the  best  calculations  I could  make  I had  walked  over 
fifty  miles  that  day.” 

Some  parties  who  have  written  on  the  subject  and  studied  the 
matter  claim  that  Colonel  Crockett  was  then  very  near  the  spot  where 
the  Woodward  furnace(1)  now  stands.  They  base  their  statement  on  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Crockett  had  stayed  at  the  house  of  John  Jones,  the 
first  settler  of  Jones  Valley.  Further  on  in  his  account  Colonel  Crock- 
ett mentions  being  very  sick  from  his  long  walk  and  that  some  friendly 


( 1 ) — Birmingham. 
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Indians  offered  him  some  ripe  melons.  We  might  infer  that  if  it  was 
yet  watermelon  time,  it  must  have  been  early  in  the  fall  and  in  the  year 
1815  that  he  made  this  visit. 


( Continued  in  Next  Issue ) 


GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 


(The  Genealogical  Department  of  The  Alabama  Historical  Quar- 
terly will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  R.  Mullen,  Librarian  and 
Research  Expert  of  the  Alaabma  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History.  Extracts  from  letters  received  in  this  Department 
from  correspondents  all  over  the  country,  asking  for  information 
concerning  family  connections,  will  be  reproduced  in  this  Depart- 
ment with  the  hope  that  some  one  reading  it  may  supply  Miss  Mul- 
len with  the  information  wanted.  A number  of  such  inquiries  are 
presented  below.  Answers  coming  to  the  magazine  will  be  printed  in 
the  next  issue.  Editor.) 

GAMMAGE — Revolutionary  record  of  Thomas  Gammage, 
who  died  and  is  buried  in  Selma,  Dallas  County,  Ala.  Also  parents 
of  Elizabeth  Williams  who  married  Thomas  Towner  Gammage, 
in  1824,  in  Columbus,  Ga.  Mrs.  R.  C.  R. 

MOORE — Information  about  John  Moore  and  his  wife,  Su- 
sannah Harrison,  of  Pickens  County,  Ala.  Susannah  Harrison  had 
a brother,  Benjamin  Harrison.  Mrs.  W.  C.  C.  C. 

VAWTER — Any  information  about  this  family.  Mourning 
Vawter  married  James  Robinson  in  1826.  Anything  about  Joseph 
Robinson  and  his  wife  (name  unknown).  James  Robinson  held  a 
grant  of  land,  Range  9,  W.  Huntsville.  Mrs.  G.  E.  B. 

TAYLOR — Jeremiah,  or  Jerry  Taylor,  who  prior  to  War  Be- 
tween the  States  lived  near  Gadsden,  Ala.  His  son,  Henry  Frank- 
lin LaFayette  Taylor,  married  Tabitha  Dorcas  Lee.  He  died  in  a 
hospital  at  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  war.  Jeremiah  Taylor  was 
said  to  be  a member  of  family  of  Col.  Richard  Taylor,  father  of 
Zachary  Taylor.  Mrs.  J.  N.  P. 

PRUITT,  PRUETT,  PREWITT — Any  information,  records, 
etc.,  that  are  obtainable  for  use  in  a family  history. 

BUCHANNAN — William  Gra  Buchannan,  born  June  25,  1795, 
married  in  September,  1819,  to  Susanah  Fletcher.  The  Buchannan 
family  lived  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  and  later  moved  to  Texas. 
Any  information  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Mrs.  F.  B.  B. 
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SMITH — Data  wanted  on  Henry  Smith,  of  Sweetwater,  Ala. 
He  was  born  about  1800  and  was  married  three  times.  His  last 
wife  was  Rebecah  Beckwith.  The  Smith  family  was  originally 
from  Virginia,  going  to  North  Carolina  and  later  to  Alabama.  A.  C. 

JENNINGS — Information  about  Creed  Marklen  Jennings  who 
lived  in  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  many  years  ago.  Mrs.  J.  C.  W. 

TILLMAN — Any  information  about  John  Miller  Tillman  and 
John  Moore  Tillman,  who  enlisted  with  an  Alabama  regiment  in 
1846.  S.  F.  T. 

WIMBISH — James  Wimbish  in  his  will  filed  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  Va.,;  Feb.  1761,  mentions  daughter,  Martha,  wife  of 
Hugh  Challis;  daughter  Ann,  wife  of  William  Baldwin;  daughter 
Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  Wm.  James  Gorden ; daughter  Mary,  wife  of 
James  Thaxton;  and  four  sons,  James,  Samuel,  John  and  Benjamin. 
Information  about  any  or  all  of  these.  Mrs.  J.  N.  M. 


EDITORIAL 


The  responsibility  of  bringing  together  and  editing  the  contents  of 
The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly , together  with  its  general  manage- 
ment, devolves  upon  the  director  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  Editor  to  present  through  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine as  great  a variety  of  subject  matter  as  can  be  suitably  arranged. 
The  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  disseminate  facts  about  the  State, 
not  only  its  past  history  but  history  in  the  making,  and  thereby  stimu- 
late a wider  interest.  It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  will  make  an 
appeal  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  to  the  immature  student  who  aspires 
to  acquire  a firmer  grasp  of  the  subject. 

The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  will  be  issued  as  a State  publica- 
tion in  1,000  copies  each  quarter.  The  men  and  women  whose  names 
have  been  placed  upon  the  list  to  receive  the  magazine  have  accepted 
the  gift  with  the  agreement  that  they  will  assist  in  preparing,  and  se- 
curing from  others,  desirable  material  for  its  pages. 

Governor  Bibb  Graves,  in  his  announcement  of  the  publication  of 
the  Quarterly , has  clearly  set  forth  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  It  must  be  remembered  by  the  readers  that  the 
magazine  is  made  up  in  the  course  of  the  day’s  work,  the  task  attended 
with  numerous  interruptions,  and  is  the  product  of  inexperience  in  this 
particular  undertaking,  for  all  of  which  reasons  it  is  subject  to  imperfec- 
tions and  open  to  criticism.  Suggestions  and  contributions  are  cordially 
invited  with  the  understanding,  of  course,  that  they  are  accepted  without 
remuneration  other  than  a sense  of  gratification  in  performing  a patri- 
otic action. 

The  archives  of  the  State  of  Alabama  during  its  history  as  Terri- 
tory and  State,  covering  a period  of  113  years,  are  practically  complete 
and  are  being  classified  and  organized  by  the  Department.  In  addition 
to  the  rich  store  of  history  in  the  correspondence  comprising  these  ar- 
chives, the  Department  has  a considerable  body  of  manuscript  material 
that  it  has  assembled  during  its  almost  thirty  years  of  activity,  all  of 
which  will  be  drawn  upon  for  this  publication.  However,  there  are  still 
many  valuable  manuscript  collections  in  private  hands  that  should  be 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  State  itself.  The  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  cordially  invites  the  co-operation  of  the  owners  of  this  class 
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of  materials.  Many  persons  are  deeply  attached  to  documents  of  this 
type,  and  are  unwilling-  to  see  the  originals  pass  out  of  their  hands. 
They  might  in  such  cases  lend  the  letters,  diaries,  etc.,  to  the  Department 
for  copying  or  for  use  in  this  magazine.  It  is  hoped  that  consideration 
will  be  given  to  this  suggestion. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  the  State  may  have  a better  under- 
standing of  the  operations  of  the  various  Departments  each  issue  of  the 
Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  will  present  the  story  of  at  least  one. 
The  first  issue,  appearing  in  the  Spring  as  it  does,  appropriately  pre- 
sents facts  about  the  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries.  The  Summer 
issue  will  carry  a story  about  the  Department  of  the  Adjutant  General. 

Beginning  in  the  next  issue  a department  will  be  provided  calling 
attention  to  articles,  poems,  books,  etc.,  by  Alabama  writers  in  current 
publications  or  issuing  from  the  press.  The  Editor  will  appreciate  hav- 
ing her  attention  called  to  such  publications.  The  same  request  applies 
to  new  creations  by  Alabamians  in  other  fields,  such  as  invention,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  etc.  The  purpose  in  giving  this  information  to  the  public 
is  to  create  a greater  self  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  re- 
gard to  the  talent  of  its  people. 


(Mrs.)  Marik  BankhKad  OwKn. 
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“Make  no  little  plans ; they  have  no  magic 
to  stir  men’s  blood,  and  probably  themselves 
will  not  be  realized.  Make  big  plans ; aim 
high  in  hope  and  work,  remembering  that  a 
noble,  logical  diagram  once  recorded  will 
never  die,  but  long  after  we  are  gone  will 
be  a living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever 
growing  insistency.” 
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EDITORIAL 


During  the  past  several  years  representatives  of  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  east  and  of  several  Southern  States,  have  been  making 
“still  hunts”  in  Alabama  in  quest  of  historical  material  with  the  view  of 
acquiring  the  same  for  their  libraries.  Each  representative  makes  an 
appeal  on  the  ground  that  there  should  be  one  great  central  depository 
for  the  convenience  of  research  workers  and  their  particular  institution 
is  the  one  desirable  center  for  this  objective.  Some  of  these  institutions 
are  handsomely  endowed  so  that  offers  of  money  accompany  the  solici- 
tation for  the  materials.  The  Director  of  the  Alabama  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  takes  it  as  an  official  duty  to  plead  with  the 
people  of  Alabama  to  deposit  in  the  archives  of  their  own  State  the 
type  of  material  solicited  by  these  outside  agencies.  Inasmuch  as  these 
institutions  are  rivaling  each  other  for  this  so  called  “central  depository 
of  research  material”  it  is  clearly  evident  that  no  one  of  them  can 
achieve  this  end.  The  University  of  Texas,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Duke  University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
various  other  institutions  are  competing  with  each  other. 

For  thirty  years  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  has  been  pleading  with  the  people  of  this  State  to  preserve  their 
historical  materials,  such  as  old  letters  descriptive  of  life  and  times  in 
peace  and  war,  old  diaries,  old  family  Bible  records,  minute  books  of 
religious  denominations,  old  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  the  like.  This 
agency  has  brought  together  a remarkable  collection  of  this  type  of 
research  materials  which  are  constantly  being  used  by  students  of 
history,  especially  men  and  women  who  are  writing  on  Southern  his- 
torical subjects  for  their  Masters  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the-  great 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 

The  Legislature  of  1927  provided  an  annual  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  fire  proof,  and  water  proof  steel  file  cases,  in  which 
the  archives  of  the  State  and  the  historical  materials  referred  to  above 
that  have  been  given  by  individuals  to  the  collection  may  be  placed  in  an 
organized  manner.  The  Legislature  of  1931  will  be  asked  to  provide 
an  adequate  fire  proof  building  in  which  not  only  the  historical  records 
of  Alabama  will  be  preserved  but  where  the  historical  portrait  gallery, 
the  extensive  historical  reference  library,  numerous  types  of  museums, 
etc.,  will  be  housed.  Every  citizen  of  the  State  is  urged  to  co-operate 
with  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  its  effort  to  preserve 
the  history  of  our  people  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  There 
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is  no  reason  why  Alabama  materials  should  go  to  other  States  to 
enrich  their  collections  when  our  own  State  so  eagerly  desires  them 
and  so  carefully  preserves  them. 

It  is  a known  fact  that  almost  daily  valuable  historical  materials 
are  destroyed  either  intentionally  in  a general  “house  cleaning”  or 
accidentally  by  fire,  rats,  etc.  Alabamians  should  take  stock  of 
their  family  collections  and  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  what  they  have  in  their  possession.  If  the 
owners  are  not  willing  to  part  with  these  collections  they  might  lend 
them  to  the  Department  to  be  copied  or  photostated.  Correspondence 
on  this  subject  is  invited.  The  attention  of  the  press  is  called  to  this 
condition  and  its  unfailing  co-operation  in  giving  publicity  to  these  con- 
ditions is  confidently  expected. 

* * * 4= 

The  modern  writer  of  poetry  is  permitted  to  make  his  individual 
“pattern”.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan  (Mrs.  Will  T.)  author  of 
a series  of  articles  now  running  through  the  Alabama  Historical 
Quarterly , tells  her  story  in  prose  and  then  turns  it  into  ballads  because 
it  is  believed  that  the  poetic  form  is  helpful  to  the  memory  in  preserving 
historical  facts.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  Mrs.  Sheehan  has  been 
requested  to  make  her  own  “pattern”  for  these  historical  narratives. 
In  the  ballad  “Alabama’s  Secession  Flag”  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first 
line  of  each  verse  gives  a picture  that  is  elaborated  in  the  four  follow- 
ing lines.  The  ballad  was  the  old  method  of  telling  folk-stories,  made 
popular  by  the  minstrels,  and  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  feels 
that  it  is  fortunate  in  having  a member  of  its  staff  who  can  successfully 
bring  together  historical  data  and  present  the  findings  in  comprehensive 
form  and  reproduce  the  facts  in  rhyme.  Mrs.  Sheehan’s  ballad  “The 
Flag  of  Alabama”  is  more  conventional  in  form  than  the  other  flag 
poem  but  no  less  pleasing  and  useful  in  teaching  the  history  of  our 
State  banner. 


* * * * 

The  Editor  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  is  highly  gratified 
at  the  friendly  comment  given  the  magazine  by  the  press  and  corre- 
spondence. One  writer  declares:  “The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly 

is  the  most  interesting  periodical  of  its  nature  I have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  everybody  I have 
permitted  to  read  the  magazine.” 
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Another  writes:  “The  Quarterly  is  splendid!  I am  overjoyed 

that  you  have  at  last  some  medium  of  dissemminating  the  rich  store 
of  the  State’s  archives.  I can  think  of  no  more  welcomed  addition  to 
the  public  store  of  Southern  history  and  Alabama  happenings  than  the 
new  Quarterly 

S.  B.  Holland,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  writes : “Your  magazine  does  truly  cover  a wide 
range  of  historical  interests.  I should  think  that  there  would  be  few 
Alabamians,  with  any  intellectual  interest  at  all  who  would  not  find 
something  of  interest  in  it.” 

Dr.  Hallie  Farmer,  Dean  of  History,  Alabama  College,  writes: 
“The  first  number  seems  to  me  to  be  very  strong  and  full  of  interest. 
It  shows  the  thought  and  labor  which  has  been  taken  in  the  collecting 
and  editing  of  the  material.  The  Department  has  put  the  history  people 
of  the  State  in  its  debt.” 

Mrs.  James  M.  Burt,  State  President,  U.  D.  C.,  writes:  “The 

Spring  edition  of  your  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  is  splendid.  I be- 
lieve it  will  fill  a long  felt  want  and  will  receive  a hearty  welcome 
from  all  Alabamians.” 

James  K.  Greer,  History  Department,  Howard  College,  writes. 
“The  Quarterly  has  been  enjoyed  as  an  atractive,  informative,  ana 
interesting  journal.  Many  nice  compliments,  on  this  the  first  number, 
have  reached  my  ears.  I shall  eagerly  await  the  appearance  of  the 
next  number.” 


Marie  Bankhead.  Owen. 


Miss  Caroline  Theus  Raoul 
( See  Page  28) 
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By  Annie  Southerne  Tardy 


UR  SOULS  revere  you,  banner  of  our  state! 

The  purity  of  your  fair  field  enfolds 

Our  hearts.  Your  crimson  cross  in  memory  holds 

The  honor  of  the  past  inviolate. 

War’s  tragedy  is  gone  and  fortunate, 

Glad  Peace  abides  with  us,  within  her  smile 
We  rest.  No  vicious  weapon  shall  defile 
The  flag  we  love,  and  serve,  and  venerate. 


Then  spread  your  gorgeous  colors  to  the  breeze! 
Waft  to  and  fro  the  white,  waft  to  and  fro 
The  red.  In  exultation  loyal,  true, 

All  future  foe  and  danger  to  appease, 

We  join  in  sacred  oratorio, 

And  pledge  our  love,  our  lives,  our  all,  to  you! 


Written  for  the  State  flag  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly. 


ALABAMA  HISTORY  IN  MONUMENTS 


By  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 

There  are  many  evidences  that  Alabama  is  becoming  history- 
conscious. Monuments  in  the  form  of  great  stone  boulders  bearing 
bronze  tablets  inscribed  with  historical  data,  have  been  placed  in 
the  last  few  months  on  historic  spots  by  the  Alabama  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America;  the  Alabama  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolu- 
tion, and  by  the 
Alabama  Anthro- 
pological Society. 

The  first  of  the 
historic  road- 
side markers  has 
also  been  placed  by 
the  D.  A.  R.’s.  In- 
cluded in  these 
comrne  m orated 
spots  are  the  site  of 
the  old  Indian  town 
of  Tukabahchi ; the 
site  of  the  home  of 
the  Scotch- Indian 
Chief,  Alexander 
McGillivray ; the 
site  of  the  old  In- 
dian town  of  Ta- 
wasa  and  the  road 
leading  to  Fort 
Toulouse.  Three  of 
these  markers  are 
in  Elmore  County 

and  one  in  Mont-  Bronze  Tablet  on  Stone  Boulder. 

gomery  County. 


THIS  STONE  PLACED  AT  THE® 
GREAT  COUNCIL  TREE 
MARKS  THE  SITE  OF 

TUKABAHCHI 

1686-1836 

..  ■ ■■  ■ 

CAPITAL  OF  THE  UPPER  CREEK  INDIAN 
NATION.  HERE  WERE  BORN  EFAU  HAUJO, 
GREAT  MEDAL  CHIEF  AND  OPOTHLEYAHOLO, 
CREEK  LEADERS.  BIG  WARRIOR  RESIDED 
NEARBY.  HERE  CAME  TECUMSEH  IN  1811 
TO  AROUSE  THE  NATIVES  AGAINST  TBg, 
i WHITE  SETTLERS  AND  WAS  SUCCESSFULLY 
OPPOSED  BY  COL.  BENJAMIN  HAWKINS, 
PRINCIPAL  AGENT  FOR  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
SOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER.  HERE  IN  1823 
LEE  COMPERE  ESTABLISHED  A BAPTIST 
MISSION  SCHOOL. 

PLACED  MAY  13.  1929 
BY  THE  ALABAMA 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


TUKABAHCHI 


Tukabahchi,  which  is  given  this  form  of  spelling  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Swanton,  authority  on  the  American  Indian,  is  sometimes  spelled 
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Tuk-a-batch-i.1  It  was  an  Upper  Creek  town  located  in  Elmore 
County,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  two  and  a half 
miles  below  the  falls  and  the  modern  town  of  Tallassee.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  is  uncertain  but  the  inhabitants  had  a tradition  that  their 
ancestors  fell  from  the  skies  or  came  from  the  sun.  Another  story 
is  that  they  did  not  originate  on  this  continent.  Tukabahchi  being 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Upper  Creeks  several  national  councils  were 
held  there.  It  was  there,  on  Nov.  7,  1799,  that  the  classification  of  the 
towns  was  made,  and  for  which  warriors  were  appointed.  It  is 
believed  by  some  students  that  the  town  included  a number  of  Shawnees. 
It  is  known  that  it  suffered  much  in  wars  with  the  Chickasaws.  The 
census  of  1832  ranks  Tukabahchi  as  the  largest  among  the  Creek 
towns,  with  385  houses.  By  the  land  cession  of  March  24,  1832,  the 
Creek  Nation  agreed  to  give  up  their  claim  to  all  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  remove  to  territory  set  aside  for  them  in  the 
Arkansas  Territory.  The  site  of  old  Tukabahchi  in  the  course  of  time 
became  the  property  of  Walter  E.  Sistrunk  and  now  belongs  to  the  firm 
of  Greil  Brothers  of  Montgomery. 

The  Site  Marked 

A motorcade  made  up  of  members  of  the  Alabama  Anthropological 
Society  and  other  Montgomerians  interested  in  history,  joined  the 
Tallassee  motorcade  and  reached  the  spot  where  the  ceremonies  of 
marking  the  site  were  to  take  place  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Battle,  Peter  A.  Brannon,  Judge 
M.  S.  Carmichael,  C.  B.  Smith,  C.  W.  Woodall  and  Dr.  M.  W. 
Sterling,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  had  come  to  Alabama  especially  for  the  occasion. 

The  monument  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Kate  Sistrunk  Baldwin.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  Rev.  S.  R.  Twiddy  pronounced  the 
benediction.  Those  whose  names  are  commemorated  upon  the 
bronze  tablet  as  having  been  born  on  that  site  or  participated  in 
historical  events  connected  therewith,  have  so  long  passed  to  the 
great  beyond  that  a brief  sketch  of  each  will  not  be  amiss  in  this 
article. 

Bfau  Had)  o' 

Efau  Had  jo,  or  Mad  Dog,  was  the  speaker  of  the  Creek  Nation  at 
the  Treaty  of  Ft.  Wilkinson  in  1802.  Col.  Benjamin  Hawkins  said 

JSee  Owen’s  Hist,  of  Ala.  & Diet,  of  Ala.  Biog.,  Vol.  1,  p.  1332. 

“Ibid : Vol.  II,  p.  743. 
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of  him  in  1799 : “He  is  one  of  the  great  medal  chiefs,  the  speaker  of 

the  Nation  at  the  national  council.  He  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  of  the  land,  and  faithful  to  his  national  engagements.” 

Opothleyaholo 3 

Opothleyaholo,  another  native  of  Tuckabatchee,4  was  considered 
a promising  youth  and  rose  to  the  position  of  Speaker  of  the  council 
of  the  Upper  Creek  towns.  His  first  public  service  was  in  February 
1825,  at  the  treaty  of  Indian  Spring,  whither  he  went  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Upper  Creeks  to  remonstrate  with  Gen.  Wm.  McIntosh, 
against  the  cession  of  any  part  of  the  Creek  country.  In  his  speech 
before  the  commissioners,  he  told  them  that  the  chiefs  present  had 
no  authority  to  cede  lands,  which  could  only  be  done  in  full  council 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation,  and  that  this  was  not  a 
full  council.  He  warned  Gen.  McIntosh  of  the  doom  that  awaited  him 
if  he  signed  the  treaty.  After  giving  this  warning  he  left  the  grounds 
for  home  and  McIntosh  signed  the  treaty  and  paid  for  his  action  with 
his  life. 

Opothleyaholo  was  at  the  head  of  the  Creek  Chiefs  that  soon 
after  went  to  Washington  to  protest  against  the  validity  of  this 
treaty  and  to  execute  one  that  would  be  more  suitable  to  his  people. 
In  all  the  negotiations  that  followed,  it  is  said  that  he  conducted 
himself  with  great  dignity  and  firmness  and  displayed  talents  of  a 
superior  order.  He  was  successful  in  having  the  Indian  Spring 
treaty  ceding  Indian  lands  to  the  government  abrogated  and  a new 
treaty  made.  During  the  disorders  of  1836  Opothleyaholo  arrayed  the 
warriors  of  Tuckabatchee  against  the  insurgent  towns,  thereby  showing 
himself  a friend  of  order.  At  the  request  of  Governor  C.  C.  Clay,  he 
called  a council  of  his  warriors  and  marched  to  Talladega,  where  he 
joined  the  forces  of  Gen.  Jessup  in  command  of  the  regular  U.  S. 
troops.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Indian  troops.  With  this  show  of  force  peace  was  soon 
restored. 

Following  these  disorders  the  Creeks  made  an  enforced  emigration 
westward  and  Opothleyaholo  went  with  them,  still  continuing  in  the 
office  as  Chief  Speaker  in  the  Creek  councils.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  the  Creeks  divided,  some  joining  the 
Confederate  side,  led  by  the  Mclntoshes,  and  others  the  Federal  side, 
led  by  Opothleyaholo.  The  partisan  feeling  was  so  strong  between 


3Ibid : Vol.  II,  p.  739. 

4Note  several  forms  of  spelling  the  name. 
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these  two  factions  that  they  fell  into  strife  amongst  themselves. 
Opothleyaholo  with  his  followers  retired  to  Coffee  County,  Kansas, 
where  he  died  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Big  Warrior 

Big  Warrior,  who  married  the  deserted  wife  of  Efau  Hadjo, 
sometimes  spelled  Efa  Hadjo,  a very  prominent  Creek  Chief,  lived 
near  Tuckabatchee.  His  first  recorded  appearance  in  public  life 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Coleraine,  in  June,  1796,  his  next  appearance 
at  the  Treaty  of  Ft.  Wilkinson,  in  June,  1802.  He  became  Speaker  of 
the  Upper  Creeks  about  1812,  on  the  death  of  Efau  Hadjo.  During 
Tecumseh’s  visit  in  1811,  he  made  several  efforts  to  detach  Big 
Warrior  from  his  friendly  attitude  towards  the  United  States  but 
failed  in  his  efforts.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  hostile 
chiefs  to  go  over  to  the  side  of  the  Federal  government.  Knowing 
that  the  hostiles  had  decreed  his  death.  Big  Warrior  built  for  him- 
self and  followers  a fort  at  Tuckabatchee,  which  he  filled  with 
supplies.  Here  he  was  beseiged  a number  of  times  by  the  red  sticks 
until  200  warriors  from  Coweta  came  to  his  relief,  and  carried  him 
and  all  of  his  people  safe  to  Coweta,  which  became  the  great  place 
of  refuge  for  the  friendly  Creeks  during  the  Creek  Indian  War  of 
1813-14.  Albert  J.  Pickett,  the  first  historian  of  Alabama,  states 
that  Big  Warrior  was  present  at  Weatherford’s  surrender  to  Gen. 
Jackson  at  Ft.  Jackson  in  1814  following  the  Battle  of  the  Horseshoe 
Bend.  Four  months  later,  as  Speaker  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  he  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Fort  Jackson.  Before  signing 
the  treaty  he  made  an  address  to  Gen.  Jackson  in  which,  in  the  name 
of  the  Creek  Nation,  he  tendered  donations  of  land  and  money,  to 
Col.  Hawkins,  the  Creek  Agent,  and  to  George  Mayfield  and  Alexander 
Cornells,  Creek  interpreters.  Big  Warrior  was  also  a signer  of  the 
treaties  of  the  Creek  Agency,  Jan.  22,  1818,  and  of  the  Treaty  of 
Indian  Spring,  Jan.  8,  1821.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1824, 
while  in  attendance  there  with  a delegation  of  his  people.  Gen.  Wm. 
Woodward  in  his  reminiscences  of  early  Alabama  describes  Big  Warrior 
as  the  largest  man  he  had  ever  seen  among  the  Creeks  and  as  spotted 
as  a leopard. 

Rev.  Lee  Compere e 

The  Rev.  Lee  Compere,  whose  name  also  appears  upon  the  bronze 
tablet  marking  the  site  of  old  Tuckabatchee,  was  a Missionary  Baptist 


5Ibid : Vol  II,  p.  139. 
6Ibid : Vol.  1,  p.  389. 
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preacher  who  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  November  3,  1790, 
and  died  in  Corsicana,  Texas,  June  15,  1871.  He  was  of  Huguenot 
descent.  He  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  at  the  age  of  19  and  in 
1816,  was  sent  by  his  church  as  a missionary  to  Jamaica.  The  next 
year  he  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  in  which  State  he  served  several 
pastorates.  He  removed  to  Georgia  where  he  resided  until  1822,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Association  as  superintendent  of  mission  work  among  the  Creek 
Indians.  This  mission  was  established  at  Tuckabatchee  on  a site 
given  by  the  Creeks  whose  chiefs  were  generally  favorable  to  the 
missionary  on  account  of  his  school  for  the  Indian  children.  They 
were  averse,  however,  to  his  preaching  and  threw  every  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  his  religious  work.  Rev.  Compere  became  so  sympathetic 
with  the  Indians  that  he  lost  favor  with  the  mission  board. 

While  he  was  acting  as  missionary  to  the  Creeks  at  Tuckabatchee 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Compere  set  up  a small  church  in  Montgomery  County, 
Reheboth.  In  1829  his  position  becoming  so  unsatisfactory  he  bought 
a farm  in  Montgomery  County.  During  that  year  he  presided  over 
the  Alabama  Baptist  State  Convention  and  preached  the  annual  sermon. 
In  the  fall  he  founded  the  first  Baptist  Church  of  Montgomery  and 
was  its  pastor  for  four  years.  About  the  beginning  of  1834,  he 
inherited  some  means  with  which  he  purchased  a plantation  in  Powell 
County,  Mississippi.  In  his  new  State  he  continued  to  preach  in  and  out 
of  season  and  served  several  pastorates.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  he  moved  to  Arkansas,  where,  being  a 
Southern  sympathizer,  he  suffered  greatly  from  Federal  ruffianism, 
being  robbed  a number  of  times  and  physically  mistreated.  Finally 
making  his  escape  his  home  w’as  burned  including  his  valuable  library, 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  all  of  his  possessions.  He  removed  to  Texas 
where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  a history  of  the  Creek  Indians 
in  which  he  incorporated  much  of  their  traditional  history  as  given 
to  him  by  their  Chiefs.  The  fate  of  this  manuscript  is  unknown.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a number  of  hymns  and  a vocabulary  of 
the  Muskogee  Indian  language. 

T ecumseh1 

The  Shawnee  Chief,  Tecumseh,  was  born  near  Springfield,  Ohio, 
about  1768,  and  died  in  1813.  About  1805  he  formed  the  design 
of  uniting  the  tribes  of  Western  Indians  against  the  whites,  claiming 
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that  the  land  treaties  between  individual  tribes  and  the  settlers  were 
void,  inasmuch  as  the  land  was  the  common  property  of  all  the  tribes 
and  could  be  alienated  only  by  unanimous  assent.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  unsettled  conditions  produced  by  land  agents  British  representa- 
tives fanned  the  dissatisfaction,  expecting  to  make  allies  of  the  Indians 

in  the  inevitable  war  be- 
tween the  British  and  the 
Americans  which  was 
to  come  to  pass  in  1812. 
Following  the  attack  at 
Tippecanoe  in  1811,  Te- 
cumseh  came  to  Ala- 
bama, of  which  State  his 
mother  was  a native.  His 
mission  was  to  incite  the 
Creek  Indians  against 
the  Americans  who  had 
come  into  what  is  now 
Alabama,  to  set  up 
homes  and  communities. 
Tecumseh’s  motives  in 
attempting  to  arouse  the 
Indians  against  the 
whites  have  been  ques- 
tioned. Some  think  he 
was  truly  patriotic  in  his 
desire  to  see  the  natives 
of  the  country  hold  to 
their  lands,  while  others 
believe  that  he  was  the 
agent  of  the  British,  as 
he  later  held  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General  in  the 
Marking  Site  of  Taivasa,  Montgomery  County,  p>r^ish  army  leading 

2,000  Indians  at  the  seige  of  Ft.  Meigs,  Ohio,  where  he 
commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  Thames,  where  he  was  killed. 
Historians,  including  Drake,  in  his  “Life  of  Tecumseh,”  declare  that  he 
was  possessed  of  great  qualities  of  leadership. 
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T awasd 

The  Alabama  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  under 
authority  of  the  War  Department,  placed  a six  ton  granite  boulder 
bearing  a bronze  tablet  suitably  insciibed  at  the  site  of  the  old  Indian 
town  of  Tawasa,  on  March  6,  1930.  This  old  town  site  is  on  the 
Maxwell  Field  Military  Reservation  and  the  boulder  was  placed  to 
Commemorate  the  visit  of  DeSoto  to  the  Indian  town  of  Tawasa  in 
1540.  The  inscription  states  also  that  the  site  was  visited  by  Bienville 
and  by  Col.  Benjamin  Hawkins,  U.  S.  Agent  for  Indian  affairs.  The 
boulder,  which  was  presented  to  the  Colonial  Dames  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.,  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Birmingham  Highway 
with  the  old  Selma  Road. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Pitts,  of  Selma,  President  of  the  Alabama  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames,  presided  at  the  exercises.  Mrs.  John  Lewis  Cobbs 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  local  committee,  assisted  by  Mrs.  David  Riley 
Cook.  The  historical  address  was  made  by  Peter  A.  Brannon.  Rev. 
Donald  MacGuire,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mont- 
gomery, pronounced  the  invocation.  Major  Walter  Weaver,  command- 
ing Maxwell  Field,  accepted  the  boulder  in  behalf  of  the  War 
Department  and  pledged  its  care  and  protection.  This  marker  is  the 
first  to  be  erected  on  the  route  of  DeSoto’s  travels  through  Alabama. 
Journalists  accompanying  the  Spanish  Invader  recorded  that  they  spent 
a week  at  Tawasa.  All  that  remains  of  the  original  town  site  is  an 
Indian  mound  about  a half  mile  from  the  marker. 

History  Of  Tawasa 

Tawasa,  occupied  by  the  Alibamu,  or  Alabama  Indians,  was 
situated  in  Montgomery  County,  upon  a high  bluff  three  miles  below 
another  Indian  town  site,  Ecunchati.  An  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tawasa  is  that  DeSoto’s  party  consisting  of  almost 
a thousand  men  and  TOO  horses,  a drove  of  hogs  and  a number  of 
blood  hounds,  could  be  subsisted  for  a week  at  this  site.  Upon  their 
departure,  most  likely  under  compulsion,  the  Spaniards  were  furnished 
pack  carriers  consisting  of  32  women  who  went  with  the  invaders 
as  slaves. 

At  some  subsequent  time  the  people  of  Tawasa,  or  a part  of 
them,  migrated  to  the  southeast  and  became  one  of  those  tribes  called 
Apalachicolis  by  the  Spaniards  who  afterwards  settled  in  Florida. 
These  same  Alibamu  Indians,  receiving  no  help  from  the  Spaniards, 
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went  to  Fort  Mobile,  located  twenty-seven  miles  above  the  present  city 
of  that  name,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Bienville,  the  French 
commander,  who  gave  them  land  and  settled  them  around  the  fort.  The 
new  comers  brought  with  them  all  their  household  effects  and  corn 
with  which  to  plant  their  fields.  These  former  inhabitants  of  Tawasa 
were  good  hunters,  and  repaid  Bienville’s  kindness  by  daily  bringing 
to  the  fort  all  kinds  of  wild  game.  When  the  French  moved  to  the 
new  Fort  Mobile,  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  that  name,  in  1710, 
they  located  the  Indians  near  the  confluence  of  Tombigbee  and  Ala- 
bama Rivers.  How  long  they  remained  on  Mobile  River  is  not  known. 
They  were  still  living  there  in  1716,  according  to  the  church  register 
of  the  Mobile  Catholic  Church. 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
a manuscript  written  about  1707,  by  Robert  Beverly,  the  Virginia 
historian,  in  which  a brief  account  of  the  Tawasa  Indians  as  related  by 
a captive,  Lambatty,  a Tawasa  Indian,  states  that  in  1706  Tawasa 
consisted  of  ten  villages,  or  Nations  as  they  are  called  by  Lambatty.  In 
that  year  the  Tuscaroras  made  war  upon  them,  destroyed  three  of 
the  villages  and  carried  their  people  off  into  slavery.  In  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  the  Tuscaroras  again  made  their  appearance,  and 
swept  away  three  more  of  their  villages  and  the  inhabitants  of  three  other 
villages  fled.  It  was  in  the  second  raid  that  Lambatty  was  captured. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  narrative  he  tells  of  the  fate  of  nine 
villages.  Historians  believe  that  the  Tawasa  Indians  who  fled  to  the 
protection  of  Bienville  at  Mobile  made  the  tenth  of  these  villages. 

McGILLIVRAY  PLANTATION  MARKER 

Near  Thelma  Baptist  Church,  four  miles  north  of  Wetumpka, 
Elmore  County,  a boulder  marking  the  site  of  the  McGillivray 
plantation,  and  bearing  a suitable  inscription,  was  placed  by  the 
Alabama  Anthropological  Society,  Wednesday,  May  21,  1930.  The 
exercises  were  presided  over  by  Robert  B.  Burnham,  President  of  the 
Society,  and  others  taking  part  in  the  program  were;  Rev.  E.  A. 
Norris,  J.  Bruce  Airey,  Peter  A.  Brannon  and  Olvie  Henderson.  The 
historical  address  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Ray  Rushton,  of  Montgomery. 
Citizens  of  Wetumpka  assisted  the  Society  in  bearing  the  expense  of 
the  monument.  The  site  was  given  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  Mr. 
G.  B.  Henderson. 

As  early  as  1740  Lachlan  McGillivray,  a Scotch  trader  among 
the  Indians,  settled  four  miles  above  the  falls  of  the  Coosa  River  and 
married  Sehoy,  daughter  of  Capt.  Marchand  and  that  other  romantic 
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young  Indian  Princess.  Sehoy,  spoken  of  as  the  “Princess  of  the  Wind.”- 
It  was  through  this  marriage  that  the  son  of  Lachlan  McGillivray, 
Alexander,9  could  lay  claim  to  French  and  British  blood  as  well  as  that 
of  the  ruling  line  of  the  Creeks.  Alexander  was  either  born  at  Fort 
Toulouse  or  Taskigi,  the  Indian  town  one  half  mile  below  the  old  French 

Fort  Toulouse. 
He  died  Febru- 
ary 17,  1793,  at 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
The  young  Scot, 
Lachlan  McGil- 
livray, had  come 
to  South  Caro- 
lina at  the  age  of 
16  and  joined  a 
party  of  Indian 
traders  in  1735. 
Having  been, 
loyal  to  the  Brit- 
ish during  the 
Revoluti  o n a r y 
War  he  realized 
that  his  posses- 
sions would 
probably  be 
seized  by  the 
United  States. 
He  therefore  re- 
turned to  Scot- 
land, leaving  his 
wife  and  chil- 
dren, his  planta- 
tion and  worldly  possessions,  in  the  hope  that  his  family  might  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  their  possession.  This  hope,  however,  failed 
or  fruition  as  the  U.  S.  Government  seized  his  property  and  left 
his  family  in  destitute  circumstances. 

Alexander  McGillivray  was  educated  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  In 
1784  he  was  known  as  the  Emperor  of  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  and 
negotiated  the  treaty  with  Spain  at  Pensacola.  He  visited  President 
Washington  at  New  York  in  1790,  and  was  appointed  agent  of  the 


McGillivrav  Plantation  Marker. 
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United  States,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  Shortly  afterward 
the  King  of  Spain  appointed  him  Superintendent  General  of  the  Creek 
Nation  for  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Panton’s,  merchants  of  Pensacola.  His  principal  residence  was  at 
Little  Talasi,  five  miles  above  the  present  site  of  Wetumpka,  on 
the  Coosa  River,  on  what  was  later  known  as  the  Howell  Rose  plan- 
tation. In  addition  to  that  homestead  he  owned  a place  on  Little  River 
which  was  known  as  “Cowpen”,  and  still  another  at  Hickory  Ground, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coosa  River,  two  miles  above  Fort  Toulouse, 
and  below  the  present  site  of  Wetumpka.  He  had  three  wives  and  left 
three  children,  Alexander,  Jr.,  and  two  daughters. 

Although  the  marker  that  was  placed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
McGillivray  home  commemorates  the  history  of  that  Indian  leader  the 
history  of  Howell  Rose,  who  later  owned  the  plantation,  is  scarcely 
of  less  interest. 

Howell  Rose10 

Howell  Rose,  a lawyer  by  profession,  and  also  a planter,  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  first  Alabama  Legislature,  a man  of 
unique  personality  who  by  fine  management  accumulated  a fortune. 
He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  about  1791,  and  died  in  Elmore 
County  in  1866.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  of  his  early  life,  other 
than  that  his  parents  were  in  modest  circumstances.  He  moved  with 
them  to  Putnam  County,  Ga.,  and  there  grew  to  manhood.  On  obtain- 
ing his  majority  he  became  an  overseer  on  a plantation  and  not  long 
afterwards  became  a planter  and  merchant  in  Eatonton,  from  which 
place  he  removed  to  Alabama  about  1816,  and  settled  upon  the  land 
formerly  belonging  to  the  McGillivrays.  During  the  next  twenty 
years  he  accumulated  plantations  in  Autauga,  Lowndes,  Coosa  and 
the  present  Elmore  County.  From  1843  to  1847  he  represented  Coosa 
County  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  1846,  as  a member  of  the 
Legislature,  he  used  his  efforts  towards  removing  the  Capital  from 
Tuscaloosa  to  Wetumpka,  stubbornly  yielding  the  final  selection  to 
Montgomery.  He  was  a Democrat  of  the  Jackson  school  and  was 
opposed  to  Secession  but  quietly  yielded  to  the  decision  of  his  State. 
His  well  known  wealth  attracted  the  attention  of  the  invading  troops 
during  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  a number  of  ruffians  from  the 
Federal  army  visited  his  home  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  his 
hoarded  gold.  Upon  his  refusal  to  yield  to  their  orders  he  was  hanged 
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and  cruelly  mistreated.  He  was  rescued  from  his  perilous  position  by 
friends  but  never  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  treatment  he  received. 
He  married  in  Putnam  County,  Ga.,  a Miss  Bryant,  but  no  children 
were  born  of  this  union. 

FORT  TOULOUSE  ROADSIDE  MARKER 

At  its  anual  meeting  in  the  Spring  of  1930,  the  Alabama  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  passed  a resolution  offered 
by  the  Francis  Marion  Chapter  of  Montgomery,  pledging  the  organiza- 
tion to  a program  of  road- 
side markers  indicating- 
the  location  of  historic 
spots.  The  first  one  of 
these  roadside  markers 
Avas  placed  by  the  Francis 
Marion  Chapter  on  the 
Montgomery  - Wetumpka 
Highway  and  unveiled 
Avith  appropriate  exercises 
on  Flag  Day,  June  14th, 
1930.  The  marker  Avas 
placed  at  the  intersection 
of  the  highway  and  the 
County  road  that  leads  to 
what  has  been  designated 
by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  as 
the  most  historic  spot  in 
Alabama — Fort  Toulouse. 
This  site  is  three  miles- 
south  of  Wetumpka  and 
thirteen  miles  from  Mont- 
gomery. The  marker  is- 
made  of  metal  Avith  black 
letters  against  an  alumi- 
num background. 

The  Peter  Forney  Chapter  of  Montgomery,  co-operated  Avith  the 
Francis  Marion  Chapter  in  the  exercises.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Troy,  Regent 
of  the  Francis  Marion  Chapter,  presided.  The  ritual  was  conducted 
jointly  by  Mrs.  Troy  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Tre\rarthen,  Regent  of  the  Peter 
Forney  Chapter.  The  historical  address  was  made  by  Judge  M.  S. 
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Carmichael.  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Houghton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Marking  Historic  Spots  for  the  Francis  Marion  Chapter,  was  active 
in  bringing  the  project  of  roadside  marking  by  patriotic  organizations 
to  a successful  fruition.  Dr.  P.  N.  McDonald  delivered  the  Flag  Day 
address.  The  marker  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Jane  Troy. 

Fort  Toulouse 11 

Fort  Toulouse  was  a French  fortified  post  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Coosa  River,  about  a mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Tallapoosa 
and  four  miles  down  the  river  from  the  present  town  of  Wetumpka, 
Elmore  County,  Ala.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  invitation  of  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Alibamons,  during  a war  between  the  English 
and  the  Creeks.  Such  an  opportunity  was  immediately  seized,  and 
Bienville  is  credited  with  erecting  the  fort  in  1714.  It  was  first 
called  by  the  French  “Aux  Alibamons”,  but  was  later  changed  to 
Toulouse,  in  honor  of  Comte  Toulouse,  son  of  Louis  XIV,  and  head 
of  the  French  Navy.  The  chief  object  of  the  French  in  locating  the 
fort  was  to  form  a center  from  which  to  control  the  Indians  and  as  a 
trading  post.  The  first  commandant  was  Mandeville.  He  had  several 
successors  until  1722  when  Capt.  Marchand  was  placed  in  command. 
While  located  there  this  young  French  officer  married  Sehoy,  daughter 
of  Sehoy,  the  woman  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wind.  The  French 
soldiers  of  the  fort  mutinied  and  killed  the  commander,  later  being  cap- 
tured and  forfeiting  their  lives  for  their  crime. 

Marchand  and  Sehoy  became  the  parents  of  a third  Sehoy,  who  later 
married  the  Scotch  trader,  Lachlan  McGillivray,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Col.  Alexander  McGillivray.  Numerous  romantic  and  heroic 
traditions  cluster  about  the  history  of  old  Fort  Toulouse.  As  long  as 
the  French  remained  in  possession  of  Alabama  this  fort  held  an 
important  place  with  that  Nation  and  the  Indians.  After  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  when  France  ceded  all  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  English,  the  French  spiked  the  cannon  and  destroyed  much  of 
the  property  before  they  abandoned  the  fort.  The  British  garrison  that 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  fort  was  finally  ordered  to  abandon  it 
and  it  fell  into  ruins.  It  was,  however,  in  a sufficient  state  of  preserva- 
tion to  be  of  use  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  1814,  when  at  the  close 
of  the  Creek  Indian  War  he  marched  his  forces  to  the  site  and  pitched 
his  tents.  Gen.  Jackson  caused  the  fort  to  be  repaired  and  established 
a cantonment.  On  August  9,  1814,  the  treaty  was  signed  there 
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between  the  Creeks  and  Gen.  Jackson  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  site  was  then  locally  designated  as  Fort  Jackson. 

It  was  from  the  banks  of  the  Coosa  River  at  this  spot  that  a 
number  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  troops  set  out  in  flat  boats  for  New  Orleans, 
later  forming  a part  of  the  American  forces  that  fought  the  British 
successfully  on  the  Plains  of  Chalmette. 

Because  of  its  historic  associations  the  State  of  Alabama  purchased 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  reservation,  at  Fort  Toulouse,  and 
on  July  25,  1912,  a granite  shaft  was  erected  on  the  spot  by  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  Alabama  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Jones,  to 
commemorate  notable  events  of  wThich  the  old  fort  was  the  center.  A 
small  marker  was  placed  on  the  site  May  21,  1915,  by  the  Peter  Forney 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  to  commemorate  the  presence  of  Gen.  Jackson  and 
his  men  at  that  place.  On  June  1L,  1930,  the  Peter  Forney  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  with  formal  ceremonies,  placed  the  insignia  of  the  order  upon 
the  grave  of  Isaac  Ross,  a Revolutionary  soldier  who  lived  at  Ft. 
Jackson  and  prophesied  that  on  that  spot  would  some  day  be  built  a 
great  city. 
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TAWASA  PLAIN 

By  Annie:  Southe;rne:  Tardy 

( Marking  the  DeSoto  Trail  Through  Alabama,  At 
Maxwell  Aviation  Tied .) 

Here  came  DeSoto,  full  four  hundred  years 
Ago,  to  seek  new  wealth.  With  him  were  bold 
Adventurers,  wild  Spanish  Cavaliers, 

All  richly  panoplied;  their  hearts  cajoled 
By  roseate  dreams  of  pleasure  multiplied. 

Through  dismal  swamp  and  tangled  forest-moss, 
Alluring  fantasy  their  only  guide, 

They  fought  their  way,  unheeding  pain  or  loss. 
Tawasa  village  and  its  friendly  chief 
Gave  respite.  Alabama’s  wooded  plain, 

Her  healing  springs,  gave  fevered  brows  relief 
And  courage  fresh,  their  dazzling  quest  to  gain. 

Today — a train  of  progress  marks  the  trail. 

Intrepid  birds  with  man-made  wings  cut  through 
The  skies.  Great  thunderous  steel-girt  cars  assail 
The  solitude  that  once  DeSoto  knew. 

But  still  Tawasa  Plain,  enduring,  vast, 

Will  link  the  changing  present  with  the  past. 

— Written  for  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly. 


OUR  STATE  FLAGS 


By  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan 

“Ours”  is  a full,  heart-warming  word.  It  has  all  the  proud  posses- 
siveness of  “mine”  with  none  of  its  implied  selfishness.  “Ours”  is  a 
big,  round  word,  and  generous  enough  to  gather  into  its  content  spiritual 
values  surmounting  mere  material  possession. 

“This  land  is  mine!”  the  Pioneer  claimed  as  he  set  his  stakes  along 
the  majestic  rivers  and  sparkling  streams  of  the  Creek  country,  and 
the  log  cabin  he  built  on  the  Southwestern  frontier  was  his  to  have  and 
to  hold,  with  an  accent  on  the  “hold”.  A pioneer  must  have  the  will 
and  strength  to  acquire,  and  the  tenacity  to  say  “mine”.  But  there 
comes  a time  when  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  companions  we  learn  to 
say  “our  children — our  home — our  town — our  state.  ” Then  is  the  need 
of  an  emblem  to  symbolize  all  this  unselfish  love  and  pride,  something 
which  stands  for  what  is  peculiarly  ours,  something  to  live  for  and  to  die 
for,  and  we  salute  “Our  Flag !” 

Pioneers  coming  into  the  Mississippi  Territory  brought  with  them 
aged  parents,  veterans  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  and 
planted  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  one  state  further  on  in  what  was 
then  considered  “the  wild  domain  of  the  West”.1  Alabama,  becoming  a 
state,  distinguished  herself  with  a State  Seal,  showing  her  many  noble 
rivers,  but  until  1860  she  had  no  wish  for  any  other  flag  than  the  one  for 
which  the  American  Patriots  had  always  fought. 

MILITARY  FLAG 

But  with  the  secession  idea  brewing,  the  Alabama  Legislature 
passed  February  24,  1860,  a new  military  bill,  looking  to  the  building 
up  of  a volunteer  army  for  service  in  the  event  of  Lincoln’s  election. 
In  its  17th  section,  this  bill  carried  provision  for  the  adoption  of  a 
State  Flag,  the  commission  designated  to  be  composed  of  the  Governor 
(A.  B.  Moore),  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  and  the  Quarter- 
master General. 

Reviewing  the  anti-secession  newspapers  of  that  year  one  realized 
the  general  unpopularity  of  the  “Standing  Army  Bill”  with  its  demand 
for  a military  tax  and  a new  flag.  The  Southern  Advocate,  of  Hunts- 
ville, under  date  of  August  15,  1860,  carries  a letter  signed  “Alabama,” 


^emopolis,  the  City  of  the  People,  by  J.  W.  Beason. 


FLAG  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 
Adopted  February  16,  1895 
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quoted  in  part  as  follows:  “The  17th  Section  vests  the  Governor, 

Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  and  Quartermaster  General,  with  Dic- 
tatorial powers  and  requires  them  to  adopt  a State  flag  and  prescribe 
a uniform  for  the  volunteer  corps.  The  old  banner  which  waved  over 
Washington  at  Yorktown,  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  and  Winfield  Scott 
on  the  hill  of  Chapultepec,  had  become  distasteful  to  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama,  and  the  Governor  and  his  Military  Commission  are  em- 
powered to  erase  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  its  glorious  folds,  and 
parade  their  ‘Volunteer  Corps’  under  a nameless  rag  which  is  to  be 
christened  on  some  field  of  fraternal  strife,  and  which  if  it  becomes 
memorable  at  all  will  be  memorable  only  as  an  emblem  of  folly  and 
madness  and  wickedness  combined.” 

However,  a design  was  chosen,  and  many  of  the  new  flags  made 
ready  for  the  announcement  of  Alabama’s  secession,  and  when  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1861,  Alabama  withdrew  from  the  Union,  she  had  need,  for 
a short  time  before  her  confederation  with  other  seceeding  states,  of 
a flag.  Immediately  after  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  removing  secrecy  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  doors  of  the  Hall  were  thrown  open. 

Hon.  William  Russell  Smith,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Tuscaloosa, 
writes  :2 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  with  accuracy  the  scenes  that 
presented  themselves  in  and  around  the  Capitol  during  this  day.  A 
vast  crowd  had  assembled  in  the  rotunda,  eager  to  hear  the  announce- 
ment of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance.  In  the  Senate  Chamber,  within 
the  hearing  of  the  Convention,  the  citizens  and  visitors  had  called  a 
meeting ; and  the  company  was  there  addressed  by  several  distinguished 
orators,  on  the  great  topic  which  was  then  engrossing  the  attention  of 
the  Convention.  The  wild  shouts  and  the  rounds  of  raptuous  applause 
that  greeted  the  speakers  in  this  impromptu  assembly,  often  broke  in 
upon  the  ear  of  the  Convention,  and  startled  the  grave  solemnity  that 
presided  over  its  deliberations. 

“Guns  had  been  made  ready  to  herald  the  news,  and  flags  had  been 
prepared,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  to  be  hoisted  upon  a signal. 

“When  the  door’s  were  thrown  open,  the  lobby  and  galleries  were 
filled  to  suffocation  in  a moment.  The  ladies  were  there  in  crowds, 
with  visible  eagerness  to  participate  in  the  exciting  scenes.  With  them, 
the  love  songs  of  yesterday  had  swelled  into  the  political  hosannas  of 
today. 

2History  and  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  Alabama,  pages  120-122,  by  Wm. 
R.  Smith. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  FLAG 

“Simultaneously  with  the  entrance  of  the  multitude,  a magnificent 
Flag  was  unfurled  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  so  large  as  to  reach  nearly 
across  the  ample  chamber  ! Gentlemen  mounted  upon  tables  and  desks, 
held  up  the  floating  end,  the  better  thus  to  be  able  to  display  its  figures. 
The  cheering  was  now  deafening  for  some  moments.  It  seemed  really 
that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  rapture  that  had  taken  possession  of 
the  company. 

“Mr.  Yancey3  addressed  the  Convention,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of 
Montgomery,  who  had  deputed  him  to  present  to  the  Convention  this 
Flag — the  work  of  the  ladies  of  Alabama.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  described  the  mottoes  and  devices  of  the  flag,  and  paid  a handsome 
tribute  to  the  ardor  of  female  patriotism. 

“The  writer  has  to  regret  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a copy 
of  Mr.  Yancey’s  speech,  and  that  he  has  no  notes  from  which  he  can 
make  a satisfactory  report  of  it. 

“Mr.  Dargan4 5  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

‘Resolved,  That  the  flag  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Montgomery 
be  received,  and  that  the  President  of  the  Convention  be  requested  to 
return  to  them  the  thanks  of  the  Convention. 

‘Resolved,  That  the  flag  shall  hereafter  be  raised  upon  the  Capitol, 
as  indicative  whenever  the  Convention  shall  be  in  open  session.’ 

WM.  R.  SMITH’S  SPEECH 


‘Air.  Smith,3  of  Tuscaloosa,  said: 

“ Air.  President — I was  not  prepared  for  this  surprise.  I knew 
nothing  of  this  intended  presentation.  The  suddenness  with  which  this 
gorgeous  scene  has  been  displayed  before  us,  overwhelms  me  with  emo- 
tions that  impel  me  to  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  that  inspire  me. 

“ ‘In  looking  upon  this  flag,  a thousand  memories  throng  my  mind. 
The  battle  fields  of  my  country  are  spread  out  before  me — and  amid 
the  smoke  and  clamor  of  contending  armies,  I see  floating  above  a gal- 


3William  Lowndes  Yancey,  the  great  State’s  Rights  leader. 

4Edmund  Spann  Dargan,  delegate  from  Mobile  Co.,  advocate  of  Secession. 

5William  Russell  Smith,  delegate  from  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  was  opposed  to  Seces- 
sion, but  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  Convention.  He  was  later  Colonel  of  the  6th 
Ala.  Inf.  Reg.,  C.  S.  A.,  and  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  1861-65.  He 
was  President  of  the  University  of  Ala.,  1870-71.  Resigned  to  resume  practice  of 
law  and  to  do  literary  work.  See  Corolla,  1895,  Vol.  3,  pp.  75-6.  Also  Owen’s 
History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography,  pp.  1597-8. 
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lant  and  triumphant  soldiery,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner : a flag  sacred 
to  memory,  embalmed  in  Southern  song — baptized  in  the  best  blood  of 
the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  and  consecrated  in  history  and  in 
poetry  as  the  herald  of  Liberty’s  grandest  victories  on  the  land  and  on 
the  sea. 

“ ‘Under  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  still  float  a thousand  ships, 
whose  appearance  is  cheered  in  every  port.  Under  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  battles  have  been  won,  whose  victories,  as  they  adorn  the  an- 
nals of  an  age,  proclaim  to  posterity  the  untameable  valor  of  an  infant 
people.  Under  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  as  the  lurid  eyes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Lion  have  grown  dim,  British  swords  have  been  surrendered : — and, 
in  later  days,  in  the  ancient  home  of  kings,  on  the  dismantled  towers 
of  dismembered  nations,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  has 
been  displayed. 

“ ‘In  parting,  shall  we  not  salute  it? 

“‘Have  we  no  gratitude  for  the  past?  No  recollection  of  the 
glories  that  have  been  achieved  under  the  glittering  folds  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner?  No  thanks  for  the  fame  that  it  has  brought  to  the 
country?  In  the  memory  of  the  gallant  soldiers  that  lie  on  the  field  of 
death,  enshrouded  in  its  folds  ; in  the  name  of  Perry  and  Decatur,  of 
Lawrence  and  Jackson,  and  a long  line  of  illustrious  heroes — “Let  him 
who  has  tears  to  shed,  prepare  to  shed  them  now” — nozu,  as  we  lower 
this  glorious  ensign  of  our  once  vaunted  victories. 

“ ‘We  accept  this  Flag.  It  is  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Alabama. 
I see  upon  it,  a beautiful  female  face. 

“Oh ! woman ! in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 

When  pain  and  sorrow  wring  the  brow, 

A ministering  angel  thou.” 

“ ‘Presented  by  the  daughters  of  Alabama ! The  history  of  the 
world  teaches,  that  in  times  of  trouble  and  danger  to  her  country,  wom- 
an is  always  in  the  van.  Her  heroism  is  reserved  for  revolutions.  She 
has  been  known  to  tear  the  jewels  from  her  ears,  the  diamonds  from 
her  neck,  and  the  rings  from  her  fingers,  and  sell  them  to  buy  bread  for 
the  starving  soldier.  Nay,  in  order  to  aid  a struggling  army,  we  see 
her  cutting  away  the  glorious  locks  that  adorn  her  beauty,  and  consent 
even  for  them  to  become  the  “dowry  of  a second  head”.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  now,  in  these  stirring  times,  when  “grim  visaged  war”  wrin- 
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kies  the  brow  of  Peace — what  wonder  that  the  daughters  of  Alabama 
should  thus  endeavor  to  impart  to  our  veins  the  burning  currents  of 
their  own  hallowed  inspiration! 

“ ‘We  accept  this  flag;  and,  though  it  glows  with  but  a single  star, 
may  that  star  increase  in  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  until  it  out  rivals 
the  historic  glories  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner !’ 

“Mr.  Dargan’s  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  President  deputed 
Mr.  Baker,6  of  Barbour,  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  to  the 
ladies. 

“Mr.  Baker  ascended  the  President’s  stand,  and  in  a very  beautiful 
and  appropriate  speech  returned  to  the  ladies  the  thanks  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  their  patriotic  present.  This  speech  was  eminently  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  made  several  earnest  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain  a copy  of  it  for  publication. 

“Amid  the  wild  enthusiasm  that  had  taken  as  well  possession  of  the 
hall  as  of  the  streets  and  the  city,  the  Convention  adjourned. 

“The  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  at  intervals  during  the  remainder 
of  this  eventful  day.” 

From  reports  of  the  occasion  in  the  papers  of  the  following  day  it 
is  known  that,  “The  new  flag  of  Alabama  displayed  its  virgin  features 
from  the  windows  and  towers  of  the  surrounding  houses ; and  the  finest 
orators  of  the  State,  in  harangues  of  congratulation,  commanded  until 
a late  hour  in  the  night  the  attention  of  shouting  multitudes.  Every 
species  of  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Political  parties,  which  had  so  lately 
been  standing  in  sullen  antagonism,  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  for- 
gotten their  differences  of  opinion;  and  one  universal  glow  of  fervent 
patriotism  kindled  the  enraptured  community.” 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  January  12  carried  an  editorial 
headed 

THE  RUBICON  IS  PASSED 

“Yesterday  will  form  a memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ala- 
bama. On  that  day  our  gallant  little  State  resumed  her  sovereignty,  and 
became  free  and  independent.  So  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  the 
ordinance  of  secession  had  passed,  the  rejoicing  commenced,  and  the 
people  seemed  frenzied  with  excitement.  At  the  moment  the  beautiful 
flag  prsented  by  the  ladies  to  the  Convention  was  run  up  on  the  Capitol, 
the  gun  squad  began  to  fire  a salute.  The  beautiful  Miss  Raoul,'  of 

6Alpheus  Baker,  delegate  from  Barbour  Co.,  later  Col.  54th  Ala.  Inf.  Reg., 
C.  S'.  A.  Made  Brigadier  General  in  1864. 

Miss  Caroline  Theus  Raoul,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sebastian 
Raoul,  of  “Longwood,”  Mount  Meigs,  Alabama. 
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Mount  Meigs,  applying  the  first  match,  and  Chief  Justice  Walker8  the 
second.  Immediately  after  the  first  report  of  the  cannon  reverberated 
through  the  city,  the  various  church  bells  commenced  ringing,  and  shout 
after  shout  might  have  been  heard  all  along  the  principal  street. 

“The  flag  which  now  floats  from  the  Capitol  is  a unique  affair. 
On  one  side  is  a representation  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a sword  unsheathed,  and  in  the  left  a small  flag  with 
one  star.  In  an  arch  just  above  this  figure  are  the  words  ALABAMA 
—INDEPENDENT  NOW  AND  FOREVER.9  On  the  reverse,  the 
prominent  figure  is  a cotton  plant,  with  a rattlesnake  coiled  at  her 
roots.  Immediately  above  the  snake  are  the  words  NOLI  ME  TAN- 
GERE.10  Also,  on  the  same  side,  appears  the  coat  of  arms  of  Alabama. 

“And  speaking  of  flags,  reminds  us,  that  the  moment  the  first  gun 
was  fired,  we  by  chance  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  palatial  residence 
of  our  noble  hearted  fellow  citizen,  Col.  Thomas  H.  Watts,11  and  per- 
ceived that  he  had  just  thrown  to  the  breeze  a beautiful  little  flag  on 
which  a lone  star  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  In  fact,  flags  were  displayed 
in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  city. 

8Abram  Joseph  Walker,  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  1859- 
1868. 

9In  the  Historical  Memorial  and  Art  Department  of  Iowa,  there  rests  in  a 
hermetically  sealed  case  fragments  of  a flag.  The  Inventory  Card  reads  as 
follows  : '‘Object— Flag — Confederate.  Description — First  Secession  flag  hoisted 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Blue  ground  with  pink  and  white  flowers  and  green  leaves. 
On  left  side  Ala.  Banner  with  1 star ; in  gold  letters  at  top  “ND  FOREVI 
TANGERE.”  Donor — Koon  through  Adj.  N.  B.  Baker  (Sol.  & sail.)  Roster 

gives  George  B.  and  Christian  Koon,  8th  la.  Cav.  Location  room — Corridor.  Case 
— Flag  No.  1.  Catalogue — No.  5.  Intrinsic  value — $300.  Report  of  Miss  Frances 
Hails,  archives  clerk  of  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

This  flag  has  not  been  definitely  identified  with  the  flag  hoisted  on  the  Capitol 
January  11,  1861,  but  due  to  the  striking  similarities  between  the  two  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  this  old  flag  in  Des  Moines  is  at  least  one  of  the  many 
which  flew  in  Montgomery  on  that  history-making  day.  In  its  disintegration, 
crushed  together  in  a long  unopened  file  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  scaling  gold 
letters  might  have  left  visible  only  the  fragments  “ND  FOREVI’’  of  the  original 
“NOW  AND  FOREVER,”  and  “TANGERE”  of  the  Latin  phrase  “NOLI  ME 
TANGERE”. 

10Be  Unwilling  to  Touch  Me,  or  Touch  Me  Not! 

“Thomas  Hill  Watts,  though  originally  a Union  man,  on  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  a purely  sectional  platform,  became  a Secessionist  and  was 
elected  to  the  Convention  of  1861,  with  Wm.  L.  Yancey  representing  Montgomery 
County.  He  organized  the  17th  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment,  C.  S.  Army,  and 
acted  as  its  colonel  until  his  election  as  Attorney  General  for  the  Confederate 
government,  in  April,  1862.  Against  his  wishes  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Alabama  in  August,  1862,  filling  this  position  from  December,  1863,  to  the  spring 
of  1865,  the  most  trying  period  through  which  the  State  has  ever  passed.  Soon 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Confederate  government,  Governors  Shorter  and  Watts 
were  taken  prisoners  and  confined  in  northern  prisons.  Upon  his  return  to  Ala- 
bama he  opened  law  offices  in  Montgomery  where  he  lived  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1892. 
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“At  night  the  Capitol,  theatre,  telegraph  office,  Montgomery  Hall, 
Madison  House,  Theiss  and  Pollard’s  and  Glackmeyer  & Robinson’s 
drug  stores,  post  office,  Linn’s  Mail,  Post  and  Advertiser  Offices,  the 
residence  of  Col.  Edmund  Harrison,  and  also  that  of  John  E.  Baker, 
Treasurer  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  Railroad,  and  a number  of 
others  that  we  do  not  remember,  were  most  beautifully  illuminated. 
There  was  likewise  a fine  display  of  fire  works,  and  stirring  and  patri- 
otic speeches  were  made  in  front  of  the  Hall  by  several  distinguished 
gentlemen  to  an  immense  audience,  including  many  ladies.  It  was  indeed 
a jollification  long  to  be  remembered.’’ 


THE  FIRST  CONFEDERATE  FLAG 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  how  long  this  Secession  Flag  was 
used  in  Montgomery,  but  on  March  4,  1861,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederacy  adopted  the  first  Confederate  flag,  and  the 
“Stars  and  Bars”  was  flung  to  the  breeze.12  Judge  Alexander  B.  Clith- 
erall,13  of  Montgomery,  being  connected  with  the  Provisional  Congress, 
was  enabled  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  model  which  had  been 
chosen  by  the  committee  from  the  numerous  designs  submitted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  official  announcement.  He  solicited  the  aid  of  a number 
of  ladies  and  a flag  was  made  ready.  By  this  means  it  was  possible, 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  its  adoption,  for  the  first  flag  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  be  raised  to  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  This  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Miss  Letitia  Christian  Tyler,14  of  Montgomery. 

This  flag,  popularly  known  as  the  Stars  and  Bars,  consisted  of 
three  horizontal  bars  (2  red  and  1 white)  and  a field  of  blue  with  a 
circle  of  seven  white  stars.15  It  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  people,  most 
of  whom  wished  for  a flag  suggestive  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  in 


^“Mrs.  Davis  reached  the  city  March  4,  the  day  the  Confederate  flag  had  been 
hoisted,  according  to  her  Memoir.” — History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Ala- 
bama Biography,  by  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Vol.  I,  p.  331. 

^Alexander  B.  Clitherall  was  temporary  private  secretary  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  congress.  As  secretary  to  President  Davis,  Mr. 
Clitherall  bore  the  first  message  of  the  President  to  the  Confederate  congress,  the 
original  manuscript  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  family. — Owen’s 
History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  352. 

14“Miss  Tyler  wras  a granddaughter  of  President  John  T.  Tyler,  who  served  in 
the  provincial  congress  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  elected  to  its  House,  but  died 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Jan.  17,  1862,  before  taking  his  seat.  See  ‘ The  'Stars  and 
Stripes  and  Other  Flags,”  by  Peleg  D.  Harrison,  p.  328. 

ir’This  flag  was  made  of  merino,  there  being  no  bunting,  and  no  part  of  it 
remains  except  one  star,  which  is  said  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of  a lady  of 
Montgomery. 
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the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle  it  proved  to  be  too  similar  to  that  once  loved 
emblem  to  be  a safe  guide. 

The  Richmond  Dispatch  of  December  1,  1861,  carried  an  edi- 
torial, a part  of  which  follows: 

“The  adoption  of  our  present  flag  was  a natural,  but  most  per- 
nicious blunder.  As  the  old  flag  itself  was  not  the  author  of  our 
wrongs,  we  tore  off  a piece  of  the  dear  old  rag  and  set  it  up  as  a 
standard.  We  took  it  for  granted  a flag  was  a divisible  thing,  and 
proceeded  to  set  off  our  proportion.  So  we  took,  at  a rough  calcula- 
tion, our  share  of  the  stars  and  our  fraction  of  the  stripes,  and  put  them 
together,  and  called  them  the  ‘Confederate  flag.’  Even  as  Aaron  of 
old  put  the  gold  into  the  fire,  and  then  came  out  this  calf,  so  certain 
stars  and  stripes  went  into  committee,  and  then  came  out  this  flag.  All 
this  was  honest  and  fair  to  a fault.  We  were  clearly  entitled  to  from 

seven  to  eleven  of  the  stars,  and  three  or  four  of  the  stripes 

“There  is  but  one  feature  essential  to  a flag,  and  this  is  distinct- 
ness. Beauty,  appropriateness,  good  taste,  are  all  desirable;  but  the 
only  thing  indispensable  is  distinctness, — wide,  plain,  unmistakable  dis- 
tinction from  other  flags.  Unfortunately,  this  indispensable  thing  is 
just  the  thing  which  the  Confederate  flag  lacks;  and  failing  in  this,  it 
is  a lamentable  and  total  failure,  absolute  and  irredeemable/’ 

Col.  William  Porcher  Miles,  Representative  from  South  Carolina 
in  the  Provisional  Congress,  was  chairman  of  a committee  for  devising 
a flag.  In  a letter  to  General  G.  T.  Beauregard,  written  from  Virginia 
under  date  of  May  14,  1872,  he  reviews  the  description  of  the  four 
designs  from  which  the  first  Confederate  flag  was  chosen.  Of  the 
fourth  he  says  that  it  was  “A  saltire,16  as  it  is  called  in  heraldry,  the 
same  as  a St.  Andrew’s  cross,  of  blue,  with  white  margin,  or  border, 

16Pronounced  sal-ter. 

(a)  There  are  many  legends  as  to  the  advent  of  St.  Andrew’s  cross  on  the 
flag  of  Scotland.  One  story  goes,  that  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  at 
Papras  in  69  A.D.,  his  remains  were  carefully  guarded  by  the  Greek  monks. 
Three  hundred  and  one  years  later,  one,  Regulus,  learning  by  a vision  that  the 
Emperor  Constantine  was  preparing  to  remove  them  to  Constantinople,  acted 
upon  the  instructions  received  in  the  vision  visited  the  shrine,  removed  the  bones, 
and  set  sail  with  a half-dozen  companions.  They  landed  on  the  gloomy  shore 
of  Caledonia  (Scotland)  where  the  natives  gave  them  land  on  which  to  build 
a church  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  enshrining  of  the  relic. — See  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  October  1917,  page  379. 

(b)  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  x-like  form  of  cross,  both  of  the  Irish 
and  Scots  is  derived  from  the  sacred  monogram  of  the  Labarum  of  Constantine 
(X  and  P),  where  the  X is  the  first  letter  and  P the  last  of  the  Greek  word  for 
Christ.  This  symbolic  meaning  of  the  form  might  readily  have  been  adopted  in 
the  early  Irish  Church  and  then  carried  by  missionaries  to  Scotland. — See  “The 
Flags  of  the  British  Empire,”  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  October, 
1917,  page  379. 
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(c)  The  origin  of  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  S’t.  Patrick  have  thus  been 
explained:  “In  1248  the  Christian  allies  beseiging  the  walls  of  Seville  employed 
divers  war  machines,  among  which  was  the  saltire,  or  scaling  ladder,  by  aid  of 
which  they  surmounted  the  walls.  The  victory  having  been  gained  on  St.  Andrew’s 
day  by  the  assistance  of  the  saltire,  that  badge  was  adopted  by  the  conquerors, 
and  a TV  Deum  was  sung  in  all  the  churches  in  honor  of  St.  Andrew.  In  the 
meantime  Seville  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  the  Archbishop  who  succeeded 
the  Mufti  transferred  the  saltire  to  the  banner  of  St.  Andrew,  to  whose  miracu- 
lous assistance  the  clergy  ascribed  the  taking  of  the  strong  golden  tower  of  the 
city.  Long  rejoicing  for  the  miraculous  victory  led  to  the  legend  that  St.  Andrew 
had  been  crucified  on  a saltire,  which  they  hence  named  the  ‘cross  of  St.  Andrew.’ 
Crucifiction  on  a saltire  never  having  been  adopted  by  any  nation,  its  use  in 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  must  be  considered  a monkish 
legend.  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  is  alleged  to  have  died  on  such  a 
cross.  Hence  the  representation  of  these  crosses  on  the  Union  Jack  of  the 
United  Kingdom.” — See  Symbols,  Standards  & Banners  of  Ancient  & Modern 
Nations,  Vol.  I.,  p.  148,  by  George  H.  Preble,  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N. 

(d)  And  there  are  still  other  legends,  including  the  generally  current  one, 
of  the  time  when  the  Scots  and  Piets  having  joined  their  forces  to  fight  the  Saxon 
King  of  England,  and  being  sorely  pressed,  addressing  themselves  to  God  and 
their  patron  Saint,  there  appeared  in  the  blue  firmament  of  heaven  the  figure  of 
the  white  cross  on  which  St.  Andrew  had  suffered.  The  enemy  was  defeated  and 
since  the  date  of  the  battle  in  East  Lothian,  A.D.  940,  the  white  saltire  on  an 
azure  fieM  has  been  carried  by  the  Scottish  Nation. — See  Symbols,  Standards  & 
Banners  of  Ancient  & Modern  Nations,  Vol.  I.,  p.  148,  by  George  H.  Preble, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N. 

on  a red  field  with  white  stars,  equal  to  the  number  of  states,  on  the 
cross.  This  was  my  design,  and  urged  upon  Congress  earnestly  by  me. 
Now  the  only  difference  between  this  and  the  Confederate  battle  flag 
is  that  the  latter  was  made  square  for  greater  lightness  and  portability, 
while  the  one  submitted  to  Congress  was,  of  course,  of  the  usual  pro- 
portions of  a flag,  i.e.,  oblong.  Models  of  considerable  size  of  the  four 
flags  submitted  were  made  of  cambric  and  hung  up  in  the  Hall  where 
Congress  sat ; and  they  were  afterwards  long  in  my  possession,  as  was 
also  the  first  Confederate  flag  (made  of  merino,  there  being  no  bunting 

at  hand) unfortunately  they  were  all  lost  during  the  war. 

If  they  could  be  produced  they  would  settle  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Confederate  battle-flag.” 17 


17In  the  summer  of  1861  when  Gen.  Beauregard  was  in  correspondence  with 
Col.  William  Porcher  Miles,  Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Committee,  C.  S. 
Congress,  in  an  effort  to  have  the  Confederate  flag  changed,  he  stated  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  adopted  for  its  forces  a flag,  made  after  the  design 
drawn  by  E.  C.  Hancock,  of  New  Orleans,  and  presented  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Walton, 
commanding  the  Washington  Artillery,  which  corresponded  closely  to  the  one 
recommended  by  Col.  Miles  to  Congress  as  our  first  Confederate  flag.  Both  were 
oblong;  the  field  red,  the  bars  blue,  and  the  stars  white;  but  Col.  Walton’s  had 
a Latin  cross,  and  Col.  Miles’s  the  St.  Andrew’s,  which  removed  the  objection 
that  many  of  our  soldiers  might  have  to  fight  under  the  former  symbol.  Gen. 
Johnston  preferred  a square  flag,  to  render  it  more  convenient  to  carry,  and  we 
finally  adopted  in  Sept.  1861,  the  well  known  “battle  flag”  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  (as  it  was  first  called),  to  which  our  soldiers  became  so  devoted. 

Col.  Miles  in  a letter  to  Gen.  Beauregard  says : “In  the  form  I proposed,  the 

cross  was  more  heraldic  than  ecclesiastical,  it  being  the  ‘saltire’  of  heraldry,  and 
significant  of  strength  and  progress  (from  the  Latin  Salto,  to  leap).” 
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It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  study  to  settle  the  claims  as 
to  who  designed  the  battle- flag  of  the  Confederacy,  but  to  center 
interest  in  the  St.  Andrew’s  cross  on  a square  field,  which  was  the 
inspiration  for  the  present  Alabama  Flag. 

In  an  Alabama  Day  article,18  December  14,  1923,  Mrs.  Belle  Allen 
Ross,  of  Montgomery,  urged  the  marking  of  a historic  spot,  the  home 
where  Alabama’s  present  flag  had  its  birth.  She  said  in  part : 

“When  Hon.  John  W.  A.  Sanford,  Jr.,  was  a member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 1895,  from  Montgomery  County,  he  introduced  a bill  from  the 
floor  of  the  house  asking  the  Legislature  to  adopt  a State  Flag.  The 
bill  which  passed  both  Houses  and  was  signed  by  Governor  William  C. 
Oates,  February  16,  1895,  was  entitled: 

No.  383)  AN  ACT  (H.  1051 

To  adopt  a flag  for  the  use  of  the  state  of  Alabama. 

SECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama, 
That  a flag  for  the  use  of  the  state  of  Alabama  be,  and  is  hereby 
adopted,  and  the  said  flag  shall  be  a crimson  cross  of  St.  Andrew  upon 
a field  of  white.  The  bars  forming  the  cross  shall  be  not  less  than  six 
inches  broad,  and  shall  extend  diagonally  across  the  flag  from  side  to 
side. 

SEC.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  flag  shall  be  hoisted 
on  the  dome  of  the  capitol  when  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly 
are  in  session  and  shall  be  used  by  the  state  on  all  occasions  when  it  may 
be  necessary  or  is  customary  to  display  a flag. 

SEC.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  16,  1895. 

“The  Alabama  State  Flag  was  designed  by  John  W.  A.  Sanford, 
Jr.,  with  suggestions  from  the  late  Colonel  John  W.  A.  Sanford,  a Con- 
federate Soldier,  a distinguished  scholarly  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
an  able  jurist.  The  State  Flag  was  designed  to  preserve  some  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Confederate  battle  flag, — particularly  the  St. 

lsMrs.  Ross,  syndicating  this  article,  had  it  published  in  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser  on  December  14,  1923,  and  in  eight  other  State  dailies  and  weeklies 
within  a week  following. 
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Andrew’s  Cross.  This  being  true,  the  Alabama  State  Flag  should  be 
square  and  in  all  of  its  lines  of  measurement  conforming  to  the  Con- 
federate battle  flag.  Therefore,  the  proper  size  for  the  State  flag  would 
be  fifty-one  inches  square,  with  the  arms  of  St.  Andrew’s  Cross  eight 
and  one-half  inches  wide,  extending  diagonally  across  the  flag  from  side 
to  side,  the  ends  of  the  bars  dividing  equally  at  each  corner.  The  white 
in  the  flag  was  emblematic  of  purity  of  purpose ; the  red,  emblem  of 
courage. 

“The  Alabama  State  Flag  was  designed  at  the  home  of  Col.  John 
W.  A.  Sanford,  where  the  author  of  the  flag  bill  made  his  home,  535 
South  Hull  Street  (corner  Hull  and  Grove),  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

“The  first  Alabama  State  flag — the  model — was  made  by  Mrs. 
John  W.  A.  Sanford,  Jr.,19  wife  of  the  author  of  the  bill. 

“This  model  was  made  of  white  long  cloth  and  red  oil-boiled  calico. 
It  was  unfurled  in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  Mr.  Sanford 
introduced  his  bill. 

“For  years  the  model  of  the  State  Flag  was  safely  kept  in  the  home 
where  it  had  its  birth.  As  time  went  on,  it  was  lost — no  one  knows 
when  or  how. 

“Should  not  Alabama  mark  the  Birthplace  of  the  Flag  of  Ala- 
bama ?” 

The  Legislature  of  Alabama  in  1923  passed : 

No.  44-1. ) AN  ACT  ( S.  269.  Randall 

To  provide  for  the  proper  display  of  the  United  States  Flag  and  the 

Flag  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  schools  of  Alabama  that  are 

supported  in  part  or  in  whole  by  public  funds  and  to  provide  for 

the  enforcement  of  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama : 

SECTION  1.  That  all  schools  in  this  State  that  are  supported  in 
whole  are  in  part  by  public  funds,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  required 
to  display  every  day  on  which  school  is  in  session,  at  some  suitable  place 
about  the  school  building,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  the  flag  of 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

SECTION  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  teachers,  in  making 
monthly  reports  shall  show  on  the  same  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  been  complied  with,  and  superintendents  of  city  schools  in  drawing 


19Mrs.  Sanford  was  before  her  marriage  Miss  Minnie  Lee  Smoot,  of  Mobile. 
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public  money,  or  monies,  shall  certify  that  each  school  under  his  super- 
vision has  complied  with  this  Act. 

SECTION  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  teachers  in  the  State  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  allowed  to  draw  public 
funds  unless  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  complied  with,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  hereof. 

SECTION  4.  The  flag  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for 
by  local  school  boards,  in  localities  where  local  school  boards  exist,  and 
in  localities  where  there  are  no  local  school  boards,  such  flags  shall  be 
paid  for  by  the  County  Boards  of  Education. 

Approved  Sept.  26,  1923. 

During  the  World  War  when  patriotic  fervor  demanded  the  dis- 
play of  both  the  Flag  of  Alabama  and  the  Flag  of  the  United  States, 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  through  popular  subscription  raised  the 
necessary  funds  to  erect  a steel  flag  pole  on  the  beautiful  sloping  lawn 
south  of  the  Capitol.  At  its  dedication,  in  1918,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  triumphantly  raised.  Around  this  flag  pole  Thanksgiving  prayers 
were  said  on  Armistice  Day,  and,  wreathed  and  banked  with  roses,  it 
welcomed  home  from  France  “Alabama’s  Own”,  the  167th  Regiment, 
U.  S.  A.  Now  it  stands  perpetually  ready,  as  need  requires,  to  fly  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  or  Alabama’s  St.  Andrew’s  Cross  of  crimson  on  its 
field  of  white. 
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ALABAMA’S  SECESSION  FLAG 

By  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan 

Oh,  hark  to  my  tale, 

Ye  bards  of  the  land, 

And  let  song  and  lute 
Attention  command ! 

From  billowing  folds  of  blue  shimmering  silk 
There  was  measured  the  length  of  a flag  on  that  day ; 
Cambric  needles  touched  thimbles  of  silver  and  gold — 

Logs  of  oak,  flaring  bright  scorned  the  wind  blowing  cold — 
And  on  Capitol  Hill  William  Yancey  held  sway. 

Lovely  ladies  in  hoop  skirts  bent  over  their  task. 

Some  with  scissors  snip-snipped,  others  basted  with  care. 
For  the  hour  drew  near  when  a word  from  “The  Hill” 
Would  ask  for  a flag,  which  should  show  forth  their  skill, 

So  they  silently  sewed — there  was  no  time  to  spare. 

Oh,  hark  to  my  tale, 

Ye  bards  of  the  land, 

And  let  song  and  lute 
Attention  command ! 

Clever  painters,  whose  brushes  had  proved  their  real  worth, 
Limned  the  form  of  proud  Liberty,  robed  like  a queen. 

In  one  hand  she  held  firmly  a sword — keen,  unsheathed — 

In  the  other  a flag,  with  a star,  just  unwreathed 
From  its  mates  in  blue  brightness.  With  celestial  sheen 

On  an  arch  o’er  head  ran  a legend  in  gold. 

Which  State  freedom  proclaimed  as  an  aim  for  all  time ; 

And  reversing  the  banner,  they  fixed,  as  was  right, 

In  its  beauty  of  green  with  pink  blossoms  and  white, 

A full  stalk  of  King  Cotton  in  late  summer’s  prime. 

Oh,  hark  to  my  tale, 

Ye  bards  of  the  land, 

And  let  song  and  lute 
Attention  command ! 
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Near  the  root  of  this  plant  was  a rattle  snake  coiled, 

Which  with  NOLI  ME  TANGERE  (x)  boldly  defied 

Any  possible  foe  who  should  threaten  the  health 

Of  this  land  of  the  South  through  its  symbol  of  wealth — 

And  the  Seal  of  the  State  set  a bond  by  its  side. 

Paint  all  dried,  bound  and  taped,  loved  and  blessed,  it  was  done ! 
Being  tenderly  rolled,  with  loud  cheering  and  mirth 
It  was  borne  to  “The  Hill”  where  excitement  swayed  men. 

Stars  and  Stripes,  dewed  with  tears,  was  replaced  even  then, 

And  our  flag  of  Secession  that  day  had  its  birth. 

Oh,  hark  to  my  tale, 

Ye  bards  of  the  land, 

And  let  song  and  lute 
Attention  command ! 

That  new  flag  held  its  own  for  one  month  and  three  weeks  . . . 
Then  the  Stars  and  the  Bars  took  its  place  on  the  dome 
Underneath  which  Jeff  Davis  was  chosen  to  lead 
The  Confederate  States  in  the  hour  of  their  need ; 

And  the  flag  with  one  star  found  in  Archives  a home. 

Then  one  day  when  Montgomery’s  life  felt  the  heel 
Of  the  army  of  Yankeedom  pressed  on  its  heart, 

It  was  ruthlessly  torn  from  its  late  resting  place, 

And  today  is  outspread  in  Iowa’s  glass  case — 

Priceless  now,  because  once  it  played  well  a brave  part. 

Oh,  hark  to  my  tale, 

Ye  bards  of  the  land, 

And  let  song  and  lute 
Attention  command ! 

— Written  for  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly 


1Be  unwilling  to  touch  me,  or  Touch  Me  Not! 
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THE  FLAG  OF  ALABAMA 

By  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan 

They  took  a piece  of  white  long  cloth 
And  one  of  oil-boiled  red, 

And  made  our  Alabama  flag — 

Those  Sanford  folk,  long  dead. 

“My  father,  lend  me  now  your  ear — 

What  shall  our  flag  portray  ?” 

So  spake  John  Sanford  to  his  sire, 

The  General,  wise  and  gray. 

That  soldier  of  Secession’s  war, 

Now  passed  these  thirty  years, 

Bethought  him  of  his  battle  flag — 

His  eyes  were  filmed  with  tears. 

“No  other  flag  could  bring  the  thrill 
Of  that  square  crimson  field 
On  which  were  crossed  bright  bars  of  blue 
Which  stars  of  white  revealed ; 

“So  take  that  cross — St.  Andrew’s — son, 
And  feature  it  in  red, 

Then  give  it  an  eternal  home 
On  pure  white  field,”  he  said. 

“Will  you,  my  dear,  apply  your  skill 
And  bring  this  dream  to  life?” 

“My  stitches  joyfully  I’ll  give”, 

Said  young  John  Sanford’s  wife. 

Then  with  a piece  of  white  long  cloth 
And  one  of  oil-boiled  red, 

They  made  an  Alabama  flag — 

Those  Sanford  folk,  long  dead. 
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To  legislative  halls  it  went; 

Young  Sanford  pled  its  cause; 

And  when  he  showed  his  dream  fulfilled 
It  met  with  wild  applause. 

The  year  of  eighteen-ninety-five 
First  saw  that  flag  unfurled — 

A crimson  cross  on  field  of  white — 

A signal  to  the  world. 

Of  courage  high,  which  saltire1  shows, 

To  leap  into  the  fray 

To  keep  our  field  of  white  unstained, 

And  all  right  calls  obey. 

Since  then  our  Alabama  flag 
Has  done  its  part  and  more; 

It  waved  at  home  when  stars  and  stripes 
Had  sought  a foreign  shore. 

Sometimes  in  silk  it  swishes  past; 

In  bunting  every  day 

It  floats  above  foot-packed  school  yards 

Where  happy  children  play, 

Because  they  took  some  white  long  cloth, 
And  some  of  oil-boiled  red, 

And  made  our  Alabama  flag, 

Those  Sanford  folk,  long  dead. 


Written  for  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly. 


Hhe  St.  Andrew’s  cross  is  in  the  heraldric  form  of  the  Saltire,  an  ancient 
scaling  ladder;  from  the  Latin  verb  Salto,  meaning  “to  leap.” 


THE  MILITARY  FORCES  OF  ALABAMA 


By  Thomas  M.  Owkn,  LL.D. 


(This  article,  treating  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  militia 
history  of  Alabama,  was  written  by  the  late  Thomas  M.  Owen,  L.L.D., 
and  published  in  his  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama. 
Biography,  1920. — Editor.) 


The  militia  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  state  institutions. 
Its  history  as  a general  organization  on  a definite  plan  began  with  the 
Mississippi  Territory  “Militia  Law”  of  180L1  Under  this  law  every 
free  white  male  citizen  from  sixteen  to  fifty  years  of  age  was  subject 
to  enrollment,  except  the  territorial  officers,  judicial  and  executive, 
licensed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  keepers  of  the  public  jails  and  of 
public  ferries.  As  illustrative  of  the  character  of  equipment  used  in 
those  days,  the  following  extract  from  the 
original  act  is  given  : “That  every  citizen  so 

enrolled  and  notified,  shall,  within  six  months 
thereafter,  or  as  soon  as  such  can  be  had  in  the 
territory,  provide  himself  with  a good  musquet 
or  fire-lock,  a sufficient  bayonet  and  belt,  two 
spare  flints  and  a knap-sack,  a pouch,  with  a 
box  to  contain  therein  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  cartridges,  suited  to  the  bore  of  his  mus- 
William  Wyatt  Bibb  quet  or  fire-lock,  to  contain  a proper  quantity 
of  powder  and  ball ; or  with  a good  rifle,  knap- 
sack, shot-pouch  and  powder-horn,  twenty 
balls  suited  to  the  bore  of  his  rifle,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powder ; 
and  shall  appear  so  armed,  accoutred  and  provided,  when  called  out,  to 
exercise,  or  into  service,  except  when  called  out  on  company  days 
to  exercise  only,  when  he  may  appear  without  a knapsack.  The  com- 
missioned officers  severally  shall  be  armed  with  a sword  or 
hanger.  . . ." — 

The  general  plan  of  organization  was  based  upon  one  regiment 
of  two  battalions  in  each  county,  to  consist  of  as  many  companies  of 
forty-five  members,  rank  and  file,  as  could  be  formed,  the  whole 


First  Governor  of 
Alabama 


O The  dates  of  the  commission  of  the  Territorial  Governor  of  Mississippi 
of  which  Alabama  was  then  a part  were  Winthrop  Sargent,  May  1798;  W.  C.  C. 
Claiborne,  May  25,  1800;  Robert  Williams,  March  1,  1805;  David  Holmes,  March 
7,  1809.  The  latter  was  still  in  office  in  1817  when  the  Territory  was  divided. 
William  Wyatt  Bibb,  a former  U.  S'.  Senator  from  Georgia,  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  the  Alabama  Territory  by  President  Monroe  in  1817  and  when  the  Terirtory 
passed  into  statehood,  Dec.  14,  1819,  Bibb  was  elected  Governor  by  popular  vote. 
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comprising  one  brigade.  The  officers  were  a brigadier-general,  with 
one  brigade  inspector  who  served  also  as  brigade  major;  and  for  each 
regiment,  a lieutenant,  colonel  commandant ; for  each  battalion,  a 
major ; for  each  company,  a captain,  a lieutenant,  an  ensign,  four  ser- 
geants, four  corporals,  a drummer,  a fifer  or  bugler;  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  captain.  The  regimental  staff 
officers  were:  an  adjutant,  a quartermaster,  a paymaster,  a surgeon  and 
a surgeon’s  mate,  a sergeant  major,  a drum  major,  and  a fife  major, 
all  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer.  At  present  the  Alabama 
National  Guard  is  officered  the  same  as  similar  grades  of  service  in 
the  United  States  army. 

At  the  outset  a muster  of  every  company  was  required  to  be  held 
every  three  months ; a battalion  muster  in  February,  and  a regimental 
muster  in  October  of  each  year,  but  in  1821  the  law  was  changed  so  as 
to  require  only  two  company  musters  each  year,  one  in  April,  the  other 
in  October.  The  Governor  was  empowered  to  call  out  such  number  of 
militia  troops  as  he  might  think  necessary  to  quell  insurrection  or  repel 
invasion,  and  while  in  active  service  they  were  governed  by  the  United 
States  articles  of  war  and  received  the  same  pay  and  rations  as  United 
States  troops. 

The  organization  also  provided  for  a “patrol”  to  regulate  and  dis- 
cipline roving  or  unruly  slaves  and  other  disorderly  persons,  and  a 
system  of  fines  and  forfeitures  to  insure  enrollment  and  attendance 
at  musters  and  drills.  The  administration  of  the  disciplinary  system 
was  in  the  hands  of  courts  martial  composed  of  designated  militia 
officers. 

In  1814  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  accept  volunteers  from 
exempted  classes  of  citizens  and  commission  them  to  act  in  defence 
of  their  counties  in  cases  of  emergency.  Companies  so  formed  were 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  the  rest  of  the  militia. — 
Toulmin’s  Digest,  1823,  p.  586.  In  the  same  year  a section  was  inserted 
in  a law  governing  various  details  of  militia  service,  providing  for  the 
use  of  the  territorial  troops  when  needed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States ; also  a clause  exempting  the  members  of  the  territorial  legislature 
from  militia  duty.- — Ibid.  pp.  587-588.  In  1816  the  command  of  each 
regiment  consisting  of  two  battalions  was  vested  in  a colonel,  a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  a major.  Where  there  were  two  counties,  neither 
sufficiently  populous  to  form  a regiment,  they  might  form  one  by 
uniting  their  battalions,  but  each  battalion  had  to  muster  separately 
and  was  not  permitted  to  leave  its  own  county  to  attend  regimental 
muster.  The  exemption  clauses  were  modified  so  as  to  provide  that 
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coroners,  justices  of  the  peace,  practicing  physicians,  and  keepers  of 
public  jails  should  not  be  subject  to  ordinary  militia  duty  but  might  be 
drafted  for  actual  service. — Ibid,  pp.  589-590. 

The  law  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the  militia  into  one 
brigade  and  the  appointment  of  a brigadier-general  was  repealed  in 
1818  and  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  arrange  the  respective 
regiments,  battalions  and  companies  as  he  saw  fit,  and  call  out  any 
portion  of  it  that  he  deemed  proper  when  the  public  safety  required,  or 
upon  requisition  of  the  United  States  government. — Ibid,  pp.  590-91. 

The  Constitution  of  1819  empowered  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  to  provide  by  law  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
militia,  and  provided  that  “Any  person  who  has  conscientious  scruples 
to  bear  arms  shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but  shall  pay  an  equivalent 
for  personal  service.”  The  first  State  militia  law  was  passed  in  1820. 
It  changed  the  former  exemption  clauses  so  as  to  make  liable  for  service 
“all  free  white  men  and  indented  servants  between  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  years,”  and  exempted  judges,  solicitors  and  clerks  of  all 
State  and  county  courts,  licensed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  justices  of 
the  peace,  postmasters  and  postriders,  “except  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger,  insurrection  or  invasion.”  In  1822  millers  were  added  to  the 
exempted  list,  and  by  1830  the  list  had  been  further  extended  to  embrace 
commissioners  of  revenue  and  roads,  the  directors,  cashier,  teller,  and 
clerks  of  the  State  Bank,  land  office  employees  and  all  officers,  servants 
and  students  of  the  State  university.  The  State  was  divided  into  four 
military  divisions  composed  of  nine  brigades,  each  commanded  by  a 
brigadier-general.  A brigade  consisted  of  not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  five  regiments,  each  commanded  by  a colonel.  A regiment  con- 
sisted of  two  battalions,  the  first  commanded  by  a lieutenant-colonel,  the 
second  by  a major.  Battalions  contained  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  companies,  of  not  less  than  forty  privates,  each  commanded  by 
a captain,  lieutenant,  ensign,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals  and  two 
musicians.  All  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  were  elected  by  the 
commissioned  officers  of  their  respective  commands  until  1832  when 
they  were  made  elective  by  all  the  members  of  their  commands ; captains 
and  subalterns  by  the  enlisted  men  in  their  respective  companies.  All 
officers  held  their  commissions  during  good  behavior  and  could  not 
resign  under  two  years  except  by  permission  of  a court  martial.  The 
discipline  system  was  administered  by  courts  martial  which,  in  the 
cases  of  privates  or  non-commissioned  officers,  might  inflict  the  death 
penalty  for  failure  to  respond  to  drafts,  but  no  sentence  of  such  a 
court  which  affected  the  life  of  a commissioned  officer  could  be 
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executed  until  approved  by  the  Governor  and  four-fifths  of  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  Provision  was  made  for  one  troop 
of  cavalry  and  one  company  of  artillery  in  each  regiment,  and  one 
company  of  volunteer  light  infantry  or  riflemen.  The  higher  officers 
were  first  supplied  with  copies  of  the  United  States  infantry  tactics  in 
1831,  and  in  1835  officers  who  should  serve 
five  years  were  declared  exempt  from  road  and 
military  duty  except  in  cases  of  invasion  or 
insurrection.2 

In  1837  the  General  Assembly  formally 
adopted  a “System  of  Militia  Laws”  or  “Mili- 
tary Code,”  prepared  by  Generals  George  W. 
Crabb  and  J.  T.  Bradford.  This  code  permit- 
ted the  purchase  of  exemption  by  payment  of 
five  dollars  a year,  but  this  provision  was  re- 
pealed two  years  later.  The  list  of  persons 
legally  exempt  was  extended  to  include,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  exempt  under  formal  laws,  all  United  States 
officials  and  members  of  Congress  with  their  clerks,  pilots, 
mariners  actually  in  service,  professors,  teachers  and  students  of 
every  public  school  in  the  State.  The  service  was  divided  into  two 
general  classes : militia  and  volunteers,  both  governed  by  the  same  regu- 
lations, and  differing  mainly  with  respect  only  to  the  method  of 
their  original  organization  and  equipment.  The  militia  was  equipped 
by  the  State,  the  volunteers  largely  at  their  own  expense  before  muster- 
ing in.  In  other  respects  organization  provided  for  in  the  Military 
Code  was  much  the  same  as  that  previously  existing.— Aikin’s  Digest 
Supplement,  1841,  pp.  123-169. 

In  1852  a revision  of  the  old  Military  Code  was  adopted,  but  it 
involved  no  radical  departures  from  the  former  general  plan. 

When  the  War  of  Secession  began  most  of  the  militia  joined 
the  regular  or  volunteer  forces  either  by  companies  or  individually  and 
the  militia  was  relegated  to  a subordinate  and  inconspicuous  position. 
The  legislature  enacted  a law  in  1863  organizing  a militia  to  take  the 
place  of  the  State  troops  transferred  to  the  Conferedate  service.  The  new 
troops  consisted  mainly  of  men  under  seventeen  and  over  forty-five 
years  of  age,  formerly  exempt,  and  those  physically  unfit  for  service  in 
the  volunteer  forces.  These  men  formed  a “home-guard”  and  could  be 
ordered  out  by  the  Governor  in  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection  and 

2Gov.  Gayle  took  the  field  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  State  troops  in  the 
Creek  Indian  disturbances. 


Gov.  John  Gayls2 
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for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  including  the  suppression  of  illicit  dis- 
tilleries, in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  Governor  was  given  wide  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  raising  these  troops,  but  in  other  respects  the 
law  followed  closely  the  provisions  of  previous  military  codes,  save 
for  an  extension  of  the  limits  to  include  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  sixty 
years  and  relaxation  of  the  physical  standard  for  recruits.  The  cadets 
of  the  university,  previously  exempt  from  all  military  service,  were 
organized  into  a corps  under  this  act  and  made  subject  to  the  Gover- 
nor’s orders  for  service  within  the  State.  A section  of  the  law 
provided:  “the  enumerating  officer  shall  note  which  of  the  persons 

enumerated  has  an  efficient  gun,  and  which  has  not,  and  which  of  them 
will  furnish  his  own  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and  serve  as  mounted  men. 

. . The  Governor  was  authorized  to  have  “efficient  guns’”  supplied 
to  persons  who  had  none;  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  an 
appropriation  of  half  a million  dollars  was  made. — -Acts  of  Alabama, 
1863,  pp.  3-11.  At  the  same  time  another  law  was  enacted  to  provide 
for  exemptions  from  militia  service,  in  which  numerous  classes  of 
persons  formerly  subject  were  excused. — Ibid.  pp.  12-13.  Later  in  the 
same  year  these  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  drafting  the 
militia  into  the  Confederate  service. — Ibid.  pp.  95-96. 

A general  restoration  of  the  State  militia  organization  was  provided 
for  by  legislative  enactment  in  1877,  dependence  for  recruits  being 
placed  mainly  upon  the  enrollment  of  entire  companies  of  volunteers 
having  their  own  elected  officers. — Ibid.  1877,  pp.  82-90.  In  1881  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  entire  military  establishment  was  under- 
taken, which  contemplated  the  retention  of  the  volunteer  companies 
already  in  service,  but  provided  for  placing  the  whole  service  under 
the  regulations  and  tactics  used  by  the  United  States  army.  This  act 
repealed  the  law  of  1877,  cited  above,  and  all  previous  conflicting  legis- 
lation. The  official  designation  was  changed  from  “Alabama  State 
Militia”  to  “Alabama  State  Troops.” — Ibid.  1880-81,  pp.  103-117. 

Since  1897  the  State’s  military  forces  have  been  known  as  the 
“Alabama  National  Guard,”  and  active  members  have  been  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  poll  tax  and  from  jury  duty. — Ibid.  1896-97,  pp. 
1308-1324. 

Another  general  law  was  passed  in  1899  but  made  only  minor 
changes  in  the  regulations;  among  them,  the  exemption  of  guardsmen 
from  road  duty  and  street  tax  as  well  as  from  poll  tax  and  jury  duty, 
and  the  regulation  of  their  pay  when  in  active  service.  Commissioned 
officers  were  to  receive  half  the  pay  allowed  United  States  officers 
of  similar  rank  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  double  the 
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pay  and  the  same  allowances  provided  by  law  for  men  of  similar  rank 
in  the  United  States  army.  Other  provisions  of  the  new  law  were : the 
annual  encampment  of  the  National  Guard  for  the  purpose  of  drill  and 
discipline;  the  authorizing  of  commanding  officers  to  prevent  the  sale 
or  giving  away  of  liquors  of  any  sort  in  or  within  one-eighth  of  a mile 
of  military  camps,  and  to  suppress  the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  dyna- 
mite, or  other  explosives  in  the  vicinity  of  camps  or  headquarters  of 
troops  on  active  duty. — Ibid.  1898-99,  pp.  136-153. 

In  1909  the  pay  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Alabama  National 
Guard  was  by  law  made  the  same  as  that  of  officers  of  similar  rank 
in  the  United  States  army. — Ibid.  1909,  pp.  326-327.  The  legislature,  at 
its  extra  session  in  1911,  passed  a general  law  regulating  the  National 
Guard,  but  as  most  of  its  important  features  were  retained  in  the  law 
of  1915,  which  governs  the  present  establishment,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  it  in  detail.  (See  Acts  of  Alabama,  1911,  pp.  651-673). 

The  present  law  provides  for  one  division  of  which  the  Governor  is 
commander-in-chief,  except  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  does  not  command  personally  in  the  field  except  by  reso- 
lution of  the  legislature.  Its  organization,  armament  and  discipline  are 
the  same  as  the  regular  and  volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States.  The 
active  administration  and  supervision  of  military  affairs  is  the  duty  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  his  assistants,  although  general  orders  are 
issued  upon  the  authority  of  the  Governor  as  commander-in-chief.  The 
lav/  prescribes  in  detail  the  daily  rate  of  pay  of  each  class  of  service, 
both  rank  and  file,  when  on  active  duty.  The  minimum  numerical 
strength  of  a company,  troop  or  battery  is  sixty-one  officers  and  men. 
Small  appropriations  are  made  from  State  funds  to  defray  the  expenses 
“necessary  and  incident  to  the  upkeep  of  ” each  company,  troop,  battery, 
hospital  corps,  and  band,  and  the  governing  body  of  each  county  is 
authorized  to  make  similar  appropriations  for  the  same  purpose.  At 
least  two  drills  or  practice  marches  each  month  are  required  and  the 
men  are  subject  to  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  a court  martial,  for  non- 
attendance.  No  organization  may  go  out  of  its  home  county  except  by 
permission  of  the  Governor.  Physical  examination  before  enlistments, 
is  required  and  enlistments  are  for  three  years.  Exemptions  from  taxes 
and  jury  duty  remain  as  before,  and  provision  is  made  for  retirement 
without  pay  or  allowance  after  ten  years  active  service.  Discrimination 
against  members  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard  at  public  places  of 
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entertainment  or  amusement  on  account  of  the  uniform  is  prohibited 
and  penalized. — Ibid.  1915,  pp.  745-166.3 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL 

A State  executive  officer,  and,  under  the  governor  as  commander- 
in-chief,  the  head  of  the  military  department.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  must  have 
served  at  least  two  years  in  the  Alabama  National  Guard,  or  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  or  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  has  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general,  is  chief  of  the  governor’s  staff,  and  ex  officio 
chief  of  all  staff  departments.  All  current  military  records  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  his  office,  and  he  is  required  to  supervise  “the  receipt,  pres- 
ervation, repair,  distribution,  issue  and  collection”  of  all  military 
property,  and  the  organization,  armament,  discipline,  training,  recruiting, 
inspecting,  instructing,  pay,  and  subsistence  of  all  branches  of  the 
service.  He  keeps  a roster  of  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Alabama 
National  Guard ; distributes  the  State  military  laws  and  rules,  and 
blank  books,  forms  and  stationery  to  the  troops ; prepares  such  reports 
as  may  be  required  for  the  State  or  for  the  United  States  Government ; 
makes  a report  to  the  governor  10  days  before  each  session  of  the 
legislature;  and  performs  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of 
him  by  the  commander-in-chief. 

EARLY  HISTORY 

The  first  constitution  of  the  State,  1819,  required  that  the  legislature 
should  provide  by  law  for  organizing  the  militia,  but  should  not  make 
any  elections  or  appointments  of  officers  therein  except  adjutants 
general  and  quartermasters  general.  Accordingly,  the  laws  organizing 
the  State’s  military  establishment  specified  that  the  adjutant  general 
should  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of  both  houses,  and  hold  his  office 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  but  authorized  the  governor  to  fill  vacancies 
during  a recess.  The  adjutant  general  was  also  inspector  general  and 
had  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  rank  was  raised  in  1831  to  that  of 
brigadier  general,  and  his  compensation  put  upon  the  basis  of  $4  for 
every  day  he  was  engaged  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 

References.— Toulmin’s  Digest  of  Mississippi  Territory  Statutes,  1807,  pp. 
56-83 ; Toulmin’s  Digest  of  Alabama  Laws,  1823,  pp.  586-623 ; Aikin’s  Digest 
Supplement,  1841,  pp.  123-169;  Codes , 1852,  1867,  1876,  1886,  1907,  passim;  Acts 
of  Alabama  cited  above;  Owen’s’  Bibliography  of  Alabama,  pp.  1057-1058  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1898)  ; Crabb  and  Bradford,  Military  Code  of  Alabama  (1838.) 
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and  7 cents  for  every  mile  traveled  while  so  engaged,  but  not  to  exceed 
$200  in  any  one  year. 

Under  the  military  code,  prepared  by  Generals  George  W.  Crabb 
and  J.  T.  Bradford,  and  adopted  in  1837,  the  office  of  adjutant  general 
was  continued  with  slightly  amplified  powers  and  a few  additional 
duties,  the  same  as  before.  The  code  of  1852  first  imposed  the  duty 
of  reporting  to  the  governor  10  days  before  each  regular  session  of  the 
legislature  the  number  and  condition  of  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
of  the  State.  An  act  of  February  24,  1860,  “to  provide  for  an  efficient 
Military  organization  of  the  State  of  Alabama,”  constituted  the  gover- 
nor, the  adjutant  general  and  inspector  general,  and  the  quartermaster 
general  a “Military  Commission,”  with  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  act;  also  to 
adopt  a State  flag  and  prescribe  a uniform  for  the  volunteer  corps. 

CONFEDERATE  PERIOD 

When  Alabama  withdrew  from  the  Union,  the  military  establish- 
ment was  reorganized  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  The  secession 
convention  held  in  January,  1861,  passed  an  ordinance  on  the  9th, 
“to  provide  for  the  military  defense  of  the  State,”  which  made  the 
adjutant  and  inspector  general  appointive  by  the  governor.  His  rank, 
pay  and  allowances  were  the  same  as  those  of  a brigadier  general.  An 
assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank,  pay  and  allowance  of  a colo- 
nel of  Dragoons,  was  authorized. 

The  ordinance  assigned  no  specific  duties,  but  the  convention 
adopted  the  United  States  Army  regulations  of  January  1,  1857,  “so 
far  as  they  consist  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  and  of  other 
ordinances  which  have  been  or  may  be  adopted”  by  the  convention. 
On  January  23  another  ordinance  was  adopted  annulling  the  old 
organization  of  the  State  militia  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  a new 
establishment  which  should  be  wholly  separate  from,  and  subordinate  to, 
the  regular  and  volunteer  service  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  the  9th. 
The  result  of  the  two  ordinances  was  the  creation  of  two  adjutants 
and  inspectors  general- — one  appointed  by  the  governor  for  service  with 
the  volunteer  forces  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United  States ; the  other 
elected  by  the  legislature,  and  a continuation  of  that  office  in  the 
old  militia,  whose  services  were  limited  to  the  defense  of  the  State  alone. 
The  former  almost  immediately  became  a part  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  Confederacy. 
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REORGANIZATION 

During  the  decade  following  the  close  of  the  War,  national 
influences  so  dominated  the  State  military  situation  that  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  improvement  or  reorganization  was  attempted  until  1877, 
after  the  close  of  the  Reconstruction  period.  In  that  year  a law  “for 
the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  Alabama” 
was  passed,  which  reorganized  the  East  Alabama  Male  College,  Central 
Institute  military  arm  of  the  State  government  in  many  respects,  but 
made  no  change  in  the  status  or  duties  of  the  adjutant  and  inspector 
general.  In  1881  a law  was  enacted  for  “the  organization  and  discipline 
of  the  volunteer  forces  of  Alabama,”  which  repealed  the  act  of  1877, 
and  separated  the  duties  of  adjutant  general  from  those  of  inspector 
general,  establishing  two  distinct  offices,  each  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  Cavalry  and  both  a part  of  the  governor’s  staff.  The  office  continued 
separate  and  with  specific  duties  for  each  until  1915,  when  the  duties  of 
inspector  general  were  consolidated  into  the  general  duties  of  the 
adjutant  general  and  his  assistants. 

There  were  no  assistants  authorized  by  law  for  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  militia  until  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  1886.  The 
code  committee  of  the  legislature  added  a clause  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  adjutant  general  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
A clerk  in  the  office  was  authorized  at  the  same  time. 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

From  1820  to  1881  the  office  of  inspector  general  was  a part  of 
that  of  the  adjutant  general,  the  official  title  being,  “Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General.”  When  the  offices  were  separated,  the  inspector 
general  was  required  by  law  to  visit  encampments  of  State  troops,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  had  been  properly  instructed  and 
trained.  His  rank,  and  his  pay  when  actually  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  were  those  of  a colonel  of  cavalry.  In  1915  the  duties  of 
the  inspector  general  were  again  consolidated  with  those  of  the  adjutant 
general  and  his  assistants.4 

QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL 

One  of  the  State  military  officers  originally  provided  by  the  consti- 
tution of  1819.  The  incumbent  of  this  position  and  of  the  office  of  the 
adjutant  general  were  the  only  military  officers  who  could  be  elected  by 

4ReeerEnces. — Toulmin’s  Digest,  1823,  pp.  591-623 ; Aikin,  Digest,  2d  ed., 
1836,  p.  315;  Aikin,  Digest  Supplement,  1841,  pp.  123-174;  Code , 1907,  secs.  930, 
935;  General  Acts,  1915,  pp.  745-766. 
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the  legislature.  An  early  act  of  December  31,  1822,  provided  for 
his  election  for  a term  of  four  years  by  joint  vote  of  both  houses. 
His  duties  were  “the  care  of  all  public  stores,  of  arms,  ammunition, 
tents,  camp  equipage,  etc.,  and  when  any  part  of  the  militia  of  this  State 
shall  be  called  into  actual  service,  he  shall,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
governor,  furnish  such  articles  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equip- 
age, as  may  be  in  his  possession  or  power  to  procure.” 

The,  “Military  Code”  adopted  in  1837  enlarged  his  duties  so  as  to 
include  thoge  of  the  commissary  general,  and  after  1852,  he  was  required 
to  make  reports  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  military  stores  of  the  .State. 

A “Military  Commission”  was  created  by  act  of  February  24,  1860, 
“to  provide  for  an  efficient  military  organization  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,”  to  consist  of  the  governor,  the  adjutant  and  inspector 
general,  and  the  quartermaster  general,  which  should  have  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects 
of  its  establishment,  also  to  adopt  a State  flag,  and  to  prescribe  a 
uniform  for  the  volunteer  corps. 

The  secession  convention  of  1861  passed  an  ordinance  on  January 
19,  relating  to  military  defense,  in  which  provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a quartermaster  general,  with  the 
rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  a brigadier  general,  and  two  assistant  quar- 
termasters, with  rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  a captain  of  Dragoons,  all 
of  whom  he  might  dismiss  at  his  discretion,  and  who  were  required  to 
give  bond  and  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  No 
specific  duties,  however,  were  assigned  these  officers,  but  the  convention 
adopted  the  regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  promulgated 
January  1,  1857,  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinance,  and  of  other  ordinances  adopted  by  the  convention. 

On  January  23  another  ordinance  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
anulling  the  old  organization  of  the  State  militia  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  for  a new  establishment  which  should  be  wholly  separate  from, 
and  subordinate  to,  the  regular  and  volunteer  service  provided  for  by 
previous  ordinances.  The  result  of  the  two  ordinances  was  the  creation 
of  two  quartermaster  generals ; one  appointed  by  the  governor  for 
service  with  the  volunteer  forces  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United 
States ; the  other  elected  by  the  legislature  and  a continuation  of  that 
office  in  the  militia,  whose  services  were  limited  to  duties  connected 
with  the  defense  of  the  State  alone.  It  is  with  the  latter  only  that 
this  sketch  is  concerned,  for  the  former  almost  immediately  became  a 
part  of  the  military  organization  of  the  Confederacy. 
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During  the  decade  following  the  close  of  the  War  the  State  military 
organization  remained  inactive  or  dormant  until  1877.  In  that  year  a 
law  “for  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  volunteer  militia  of 
Alabama”  was  passed,  which  reorganized  the  military  arm  of  the 
State  government  in  many  respects,  but  made  no  change  in  the  status 
or  duties  of  the  quartermaster  general.  In  1881  a law  was  enacted 
to  reorganize  and  discipline  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  State.  It 
repealed  the  act  of  1877  and  created  the  office  of  quartermaster 
general  with  the  same  duties  as  formerly  and  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  Cavalry.  Later  acts  specified  that  his  duties  should  be,  as  nearly 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  same  as  those  performed  by  the 
like  officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  In  1911  it  was  made  a necessary 
qualification  for  the  office  that  the  incumbent  should  have  served,  prior 
to  his  appointment,  at  least  two  years  in  the  Alabama  National  Guard, 
or  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  or  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  his 
rank  was  raised  to  that  of  brigadier  general.  In  1915  the  office  was 
discontinued,  the  duties  being  added  to  those  of  the  adjutant  general. 

No  publications.5 6 

ADJUTANTS'  GENERAL 

John  Collins,  1865  ; Hugh  P.  Watson,  1865-1866  ; George  E. Brewer, 
1866-  (no  records  discovered)  ; William  W.  Allen,  1870-1872;  Marshall 
G.  Candee,  1872-1871;  Thomas  N.  Macartney,  1874-1878;  John  F. 
White,  1878-1881;  Henry  C.  Tompkins,  1881-1883;  James  N.  Gilmer, 
1883-1886;  John  D.  Roquemore,  1886-1887;  Alexander  B.  Garland, 
1887-1888;  Charles  P.  Jones,  1888-1894;  Harvey  E.  Jones,  1894-1896; 
Robert  F.  Ligon,  Jr.,  1896-1899;  William  W.  Brandon.  1899-1907; 
Bibb  Graves,  1907-1911;  Joseph  B.  Sculley,  1911-1915;  Graph  J. 
Hubbard,  1915-1918.° 

Reports , 1871-1910,  published  at  irregular  intervals.  They  contain 
statistics  of  militia  and  details  of  riots,  or  disturbances  in  which  the 
military  was  called  to  interfere.  The  report  for  1892-94  has  a full 
account  of  the  military  records  then  to  be  found  in  that  office.  These 
records  are  now  for  the  most  part  in  the  custody  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  archives  and  history,  where  a full  set  of  the  reports  is  also' 
preserved. 

5Aikin,  Digest,  2d  ed.,  1836,  p.  315;  Aikin,  Digest  Supplement,  1841,  pp.  159- 
160;  Code,  1907,  secs.  930,  935;  General  Acts . 1915,  pp.  745-766. 

6Toulmin,  Digest . 1823,  pp.  591-622;  Aikin,  Digest,  2d  ed.,  1836,  p.  314,  and 
Digest  Supplement,  1841,  pp.  123-174;  Code . 1907,  secs.  930-931;  Acts,  1859-60,  p. 
41;  General  Acts,  1915,  pp.  745-766;  Ordinances  and  Constitution  of  Alabama 
(1861),  pp.  13-15;  Adjutant  General,  Reports , 1871-1910;  Owen,  j'Bibliography 
df  Alabama,”  in  American  Historical  Association,  Report,  1907,  p.  782. 


ALABAMA  NATIONAL  GUARD 


By  Frank  S.  Land,  Captain , Q.  M.  C.,  Ala.  N.  G. 

1912 — 1917 

; The  Alabama  National  Guard  or  Organized  Militia,  from  1912  to 
19i6,  consisted  of  one  Infantry  Brigade,  which  comprised  the  First, 
Second  and  Fourth  Regiments,  a Battalion  of  Field  Artillery,  consisting 
of  Batteries  A and  C,  one  First  Field  Company,  Signal  Corps,  and  three 
(3)  Sanitary  Companies.  In  addition  thereto  there  were  the  Adjutant 
General’s  Department,  the  Inspector  General’s  Department,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  Department,  the  Quartermaster  Department,  the 
Medical  Department,  and  the  Ordnance  Department ; all  appertaining  to 
State  Headquarters  Troops.  The  strength  of  the  Guard  at  this  pre-war 
period  was  approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  officers  and 
three  thousand  (3,000)  enlisted  men. 

Headquarters  of  the  First  Alabama  Infantry  were  located  at  Troy; 
Headquarters  Oj  the  Second  Infantry  and  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  were 
located  at  Montflniery ; Headquarters  of  the  First  Battalion  Field  Ar- 
tillery were  at  Birmingham.  The  various  and  individual  units  of  the 
Guard  were  located  at  many  and  strategic  places  throughout  the  State. 
North  Alabama  had  units  at  Alabama  City,  Bessemer,  Birmingham, 
Gadsden,  Oxford,  Pell  City,  Tuscaloosa  and  Florence.  Central  Alabama 
accommodated  units  at  Eufaula,  Fort  Deposit,  Luverne,  New  Decatur, 
Opelika,  Alexander  City,  Tallassee  and  Montgomery.  Southern  Ala- 
bama was  represented  by  Abbeville,  Andalusia,  Bay  Minette,  Brewton, 
Castleberry,  Dothan,  Enterprise,  Florala,  Mobile,  Ozark,  Samson,  and 
Slocomb.  In  each  Infantry  Regiment  there  was  a band ; these  bands 
being  located  at  Mobile,  Ozark  and  Opelika.  The  State  as  a whole  was 
convenient  to  some  National  Guard  unit ; this  being  a fact  of  vital 
importance  in  case  of  riots  or  internal  disorders. 

A careful  perusal  of  correspondence,  special  orders,  and  files  of  the 
Adjutant  General’s  Department,  now  on  hand  in  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  indicates  that  a high  morale  permeated  the  ranks 
of  the  Alabama  National  Guard  during  the  period  from  1912  to  1917 
(World  War  date).  Brigade,  Regimental,  Battalion,  and  Unit  Comman- 
ders were  intensely  interested  and  were  active  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Guard.  Personnel  of  high  type  were  secured  for  enlistments.  Many  re- 
quests for  formation  of  units  at  various  and  sundry  places  in  the  State 
were  turned  down  due  to  enforced  limitations  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Military  Affairs,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Brig.  Gen.  Forrest  Eugene  Butler, 
Adjutant  General,  Alabama  National  Guard,  1927 


This  fact  indicates  that  a fine  civic  support  was  accorded  the  Guard 
at  this  period. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1916,  the  First  Alabama  Cavalry  was  organ- 
ized. This  was  the  first  organization  made  in  Alabama  under  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1916.  This  Act  governs  the  present  Military 
Policy  of  the  United  States.  Conspicuous  in  the  organization  of  this 
Cavalry  Regiment  were  Colonel  Robert  E.  Steiner  and  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Bibb  Graves,  the  two  senior  officers  of  the  organization.  Colonel 
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Steiner  later  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  First  Alabama  Brigade, 
and  Colonel  Graves  became  commanding  officer  of  this  regiment.  The 
troops  of  the  First  Alabama  Cavalry  were  located  at  Montgomery, 
Birmingham,  Albertville,  Jasper,  Tuscaloosa,  Greenville,  Dothan,  Elba, 
Uniontown,  Centerville,  Talladega,  and  Troy. 

In  1916,  two  (2)  Special  Medical  Units,  Alabama  Field  Hospital 
No.  1 and  Alabama  Ambulance  Company  No.  1,  were  organized  at 
Birmingham. 

Activities.  The  Alabama  National  Guard  during  the  period  prior 
to  the  Mexican  Border  Service  and  the  World  War  were  engaged  princi- 
pally in  the  Armory  and  Field  Training  activities.  Many  units  and 
detachments  were  ordered  by  the  Governor  to  scenes  of  disorders  and 
riots.  Their  duty  was  to  maintain  order,  to  prevent  mob  violence,  to 
protect  lives  and  property,  and  to  coordinate  with  civilian  agencies.  The 
troops  of  Alabama  have  at  all  times  under  such  circumstances  demon- 
strated their  worth  to  the  State.  With  diplomacy,  with  tact,  and  with 
force  if  entirely  necessary,  the  Guard  has  preserved  the  peace  of  many 
threatened  localities.  The  personnel  under  these  conditions  have  acted 
the  part  of  civilian-soldiers. 

One  big  annual  event  in  the  career  of  each  National  Guard  or- 
ganization was  the  Federal  Armory  Inspection.  These  Inspections  were 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  respective  organiza- 
tions had  attained  such  degrees  of  proficiency  as  would  justify  their 
continuance,  and  would  justify  the  further  support  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  their  maintenance.  The  Federal  Government  furnished  the 
organizations  with  arms,  uniforms,  and  accoutrements.  It  also  paid 
them  for  their  services  at  Field  Training  Encampments.  Preparations 
that  involved  work  and  conscientious  application  to  training  programs 
were  made  by  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  prior  to  these  Inspections. 
These  Inspections  were  conducted  by  Regular  Army  Instructors,  and 
were  of  a rigid  nature.  The  organizations  had  to  be  well  organized, 
well  trained,  and  well  equipped  to  justify  their  continuance. 

Regular  Army  Instructors  were  detailed  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
for  the  purpose  of  training  and  instruction.  There  were  one  or  more 
for  each  branch.  These  Instructors  were  vital  factors  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard. 

Mexican  Border  Service.  On  June  18th,  1916,  Secretary  of  War 
Newton  D.  Baker  wired  Governor  Henderson  of  Alabama  as  follows : 
“Having  in  view  the  possibility  of  further  aggression  upon 

the  territory  of  the  United  States  from  Mexico  and  the  neces- 
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sity  for  the  proper  protection  of  that  frontier,  the  President 
has  thought  proper  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  Constitution  and  Laws  and  call  out  the  Organized  Militia 
and  the  National  Guard  necessary  for  that  purpose.  I am  in 
consequence  instructed  by  the  President  to  call  into  the  Service 
of  the  United  States  forthwith  through  you  the  following  units 
of  the  Organized  Militia  and  the  National  Guard  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  which  the  President  directs  shall  be  assembled  at 
the  State  Mobilization  Camp  at  Montgomery  for  muster  into 
the  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

One  Brigade  of  three  regiments  of  Infantry, 

Two  Batteries  of  Field  Artillery, 

One  Signal  Corps  Company” 

This  telegram  has  been  designated  as  the  President’s  Call. 

The  necessary  mobilization  of  troops  at  Vandiver  Park  in  Mont- 
gomery began  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1916,  or  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  President’s  Call.  On  July  1,  1916,  the  Adjutant  General 
of  Alabama  wired  the  War  Department  that  all  organizations  of  the 
Alabama  National  Guard  have  been  called  into  the  Service  of  the  United 
States.  By  Sept.  30,  1916,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  (182)  officers 
and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  enlisted  men  were  in 
active  training  at  the  Mobilization  Camp. 

Captain  William  H.  Amerine  in  his  book,  “Alabama’s  Own  in 
France,”’  says  of  these  soldiers : 

“Reviews  were  held  in  the  city  (Montgomery)  and  thou- 
sands of  loyal  citizens  lined  the  streets  to  see  the  “Fighting 
Fourth”  march  by,  and  they  yelled  themselves  hoarse.  Balls 
and  dances  were  given,  and  Montgomery  presented  a martial 
appearance.  Dapper  looking  officers  strolled  here  and  there 
with  the  South’s  most  beautiful  girls.  It  recalled  Civil  War 
days  to  the  old  timers,  but  with  the  absence  of  the  grey  uni- 
forms. 

The  officers  and  men  were  now  well  “set  up”  and  pre- 
sented a most  military  aspect.  There  was  the  bloom  of  rugged 
health  in  their  cheeks,  they  bore  themselves  well,  and  there 
was  a certain  snap  in  their  movements. 

Out  on  the  rifle  range,  in  the  rear  of  the  beautiful  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery,  officers  and  men  were  daily  shooting  like 
squirrel  riflemen  of  old.  Excellent  scores  were  made  even 
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with  bad  ammunition.  The  men  rapidly  qualified  as  “expert 
riflemen,”  “sharpshooters,”  and  “marksmen.”  Officers  also 
acquired  a deadly  use  of  the  pistol.  It  looked  bad  for  the 
“Greasers,”  and  had  war  come — well,  God  pity  the  poor  devils 
who  should  face  those  Springfields.” 

On  October  28th,  1916,  the  first  contingent  of  Alabama  forces, 
comprising  First  Brigade  Headquarters,  First  Field  Company,  Signal 
Corps,  Field  Hospital  No.  1,  and  Ambulance  Company  No.  1 reached 
Nogales,  Arizona.  As  soon  as  sleeping  car  accommodations  became 
available,  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Infantry  Regiments,  and  Bat- 
teries “A”  and  “C”,  First  Alabama  Field  Artillery  entrained  for  the 
Border.  For  these  movements,  ten  (10)  days  rations  for  men  and 
horses  were  taken.  Batteries  “A”  and  “C”  upon  arrival  at  the  Bordei 
were  stationed  at  Douglas,  Arizona.  With  this  exception,  the  other 
units  designated  above  were  stationed  at  Nogales. 

The  First  Cavalry,  Alabama  National  Guard,  only  recently  or- 
ganized, entrained  for  the  Border  on  December  8th,  1916,  and  were 
destined  for  San  Antonio,  Texas  (Fort  Sam  Houston).  This  regiment 
remained  at  San  Antonio  for  the  duration  of  the  border  service. 

After  arrival  on  the  Mexican  Border,  the  first  paramount  duty  of 
the  Alabama  Guardsmen  was  that  of  making  camp.  This  was  a neces- 
sary task,  but  one  that  few  soldiers  enjoy.  Very  few  soldiers  will 
classify  this  duty  under  the  category  of  “soldiering.” 

While  on  the  border,  the  troops  were  engaged  in  such  duties  and 
details  as  drills,  hikes,  rifle  practice,  trench  construction,  and  maneuvers. 
Out  post  and  patrol  duties  were  also  engaged  in.  Occasional  shots  were 
fired  from  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line  but  no  harm  resulted  there- 
from. The  life  of  the  Alabama  trooper  on  the  border  was  a pleasurable 
one  even  if  intermingled  with  hardships  and  exposure.  He  was  ever 
keyed  up  with  the  anticipation  of  active  service.  Alabama  had  on  the 
border  approximately  three  thousand  five  hundred  (3,500)  men  at 
Nogales;  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  (325)  at  Douglas;  and  one 
thousand  and  two  hundred  (1,200)  at  San  Antonio. 

In  March,  1917,  the  Alabama  Troops  on  Mexican  Border  Service 
were  recalled  to  the  Mobilization  Camp  at  Montgomery.  Joy  reigned 
supreme  amongst  the  men.  They  had  visions  of  returning  to  their  homes 
and  to  their  civilian  occupations.  This  joyful  anticipation  was  not 
realized  for  with  the  exception  of  Batteries  “A”  and  “C”,  First  Ala- 
bama Field  Artillery,  which  organizations  were  mustered  out  of  the 
Service,  the  various  units  of  the  Guard  were  assigned  in  April,  1917, 
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Brig.  Gen.  Charles  R.  Brickex 
Coinmanding  1st  Ala.  Brigade,  Ala.  Nat.  Guard,  1917. 

to  the  duties  of  guarding  railroad  bridges,  docks,  and  other  important 
structures  throughout  the  State.  The  First  Alabama  Infantry  had 
headquarters  at  Mobile ; the  Second  and  Fourth  had  headquarters  at 
Birmingham  and  Montgomery,  respectively ; and  the  First  Alabama 
Cavalry  maintained  headquarters  at  Anniston.  From  these  headquar- 
ters, patrols  or  details  were  sent  out  and  were  stationed  at  important 
and  strategic  places. 

On  July  5th,  1917,  this  duty  terminated,  and  the  troops  were  re- 
called to  Montgomery.  The  journies  to  Montgomery  were  made  over- 
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Brig.  Gen.  R.  E.  Steiner, 

Commanding  1st  Ala.  Brigade,  Ala.  Nat.  Guard , 1917. 

land;  that  is,  the  First  Infantry  hiked  from  Mobile,  the  Second  Infantry 
hiked  from  Birmingham,  and  the  First  Cavalry  hiked  from  Anniston. 

Muster  into  the  Federal  Service.  The  Alabama  troopers  were  fast 
becoming  veterans,  and  this  fact  stood  them  in  well  as  they  were  soon 
to  be  engulfed  in  the  World  War. 

On  April  6th,  1917,  a state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire.  The  Alabama  National 
Guard  contribution  to  this  war  was  one  regiment  of  Cavalry  (15  troops), 
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three  regiments  of  Infantry  (15  companies  per  regiment),  one  Am- 
bulance company,  one  Field  Hospital,  and  one  Camp  Hospital.  On 
August  5th,  1917,  these  troops  were  mustered  into  the  Federal  Service 
at  Montgomery,  and  the  Alabama  National  Guard  ceased  to  exist.  Five 
thousand  and  twenty-five  (5,025)  civilian-soldiers  had  answered  the 
call  of  the  Flag. 

Of  their  activities  in  the  World  War,  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
every  reason  to  feel  proud.  Some  one  has  tersely  stated  that  they  were 
“just  tin  soldiers,  but  mighty  avengers  of  wrongs  done  humanity.” 

PERSONALITIES 

Conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard  during 
the  period  of  this  resume  were  the  Honorable  Emmett  O’Neal,  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  from  1911  to  1915,  and  the  Honorable  Charles  Hen- 
derson, Governor  of  Alabama  from  1915  to  1919.  These  two  Gov- 
ernors by  their  activities  and  by  their  support  proved  conclusively  that 
they  were  vitally  interested  in  the  progress  and  in  the  development  of 
the  Guard. 

Brigadier  General  Joseph  B.  Sculley,  Adjutant  General  from  1911 
to  1915  ; Brigadier  General  Graph  G.  Hubbard,  Adjutant  General  from 
1915  to  1918,  and  Brigadier  General  Virgil  V.  Evans,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral from  1918  to  1919,  as  heads  of  the  State  Military  Establishment, 
were  men  of  the  highest  attainment.  Their  services  and  their  efforts 
were  characterized  by  military  foresight  and  efficiency.  Their  success 
in  office  was  measured  by  the  wonderful  progress  and  development 
made  by  the  Guard. 

Brigadier  General  W.  J.  Vaiden,  Inspector  General,  Brigadier 
Generals  Lewis  V.  Clark,  Charles  R.  Bricken,  and  Robert  E.  Steiner, 
the  latter  three  listed  in  chronological  sequence  of  service  as  commander 
of  the  First  Alabama  Brigade,  were  men  of  merit  and  distinction.  They 
were  important  factors  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Alabama  National 
Guard  prior  to  and  during  the  World  War. 

Colonel  Bibb  Graves,  commanding  officer  of  the  Alabama  Cavalry 
regiment  and  after  conversion,  the  117th  Field  Artillery,  was  a man 
of  great  military  accomplishments,  and  possessed  to  a fine  degree  ines- 
timable qualities  of  leadership. 

Captain  William  P.  Screws,  26th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  in  1915, 
later  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Infantry, 
and  later  still  Colonel  of  the  167th  Infantry  in  France  during  the  World 
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Col.  Bibb  Graves, 

11 7th  Field  Artillery,  A.  B.  F. 
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War,  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Alabama  National 
Guard.  Colonel  Screws  served  many  years  prior  to  the  World  War 
and  several  years  subsequent  thereto  as  Instructor,  Infantry.  The 
training  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard  has  been  practically  in  his 
keeping  since  1910.  His  unerring  ability  and  his  untiring  efforts  have 
been  prominent  factors  in  the  success  of  the  Guard. 


The  Alabama  National  Guard 
was  reorganized  after  the 
World  War  in  accordance  with 
the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916,  and  amendments  thereto. 
The  first  organizations  author- 
p p ized  were  the  State  Staff  Corps 
and  Departments,  and  the 
16Tth  Infantry  Regiment.  The  actual  organization  of  units  in  se- 
lected and  particular  places  began  on  July  1,  1919.  Beginning  with 
that  date  and  on  to  the  present  time,  new  organizations,  reorgani- 
zations, and  conversions  of  National  Guard  units  have  been  consum- 
mated as  the  exigencies  of  the  Service  have  required. 


Col.  Wm.  P.  Screws, 
Commanding  1 67th  Inf.  Reg.,  A. 


There  are  many  other  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  who 
served  with  the  Guard  during 
this  pre-war  period  and  gave 
their  best  efforts  to  its  promo- 
tion and  success.  Many  of  these 
men  have  now  passed  the  age 
of  active  service.  Their  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  a splen- 
did military  background. 

ORGANIZATION— 1919-1930 


At  the  present  time  there  are  located  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  the 
following  units  and  branches  of  the  National  Guard : 

Adjutant  General’s  Department  & State  Staff  Corps 
Headquarters,  31st  Infantry  Division  (Alabama  Section) 
Headquarters  & Headquarters  Detachment,  Special  Troops,  31st 
Inf.  Div. 

Headqua  ters  Company,  31st  Infantry  Division 
31st  Signal  Company 
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31st  Tank  Company 

121st  Motor  Transport  Company 

111th  Motor  Repair  Section 

106th  Motorcycle  Company 

106th  Ordnance  Maintenance  Company 

106th  Observation  Squadron 

106th  Photo  Section 

Medical  Department  Detachment,  106th  Observation  Squadron 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  62nd  Infantry  Brig- 
ade 

167th  Infantry  Regiment 

Headquarters,  56th  Field  Artillery  (Alabama  Section) 

117th  Field  Artillery  Regiment 

106th  Ammunition  Train 

Headquarters  Troop,  23rd  Cavalry  Division 

106th  Veterinary  Company 

116th  Ambulance  Company,  Motorized 

127th  Engineer  Battalion,  Mounted 

The  above  units  or  organizations  are  equitably  distributed  over  the 
State.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  at  Huntsville,  Hart- 
selle,  and  Athens,  there  is  located  the  127th  Engineer  Battalion.  In 
the  northern  and  central  sections  of  the  State,  at  Montgomery,  Opelika, 
Gadsden,  Talladega,  Tuscaloosa,  Greensboro,  Selma,  Guntersville,  Al- 
bertville, Jacksonville,  Ensley,  and  Birmingham,  there  are  located  the 
units  of  the  167th  Infantry  Regiment.  In  the  southern  part  of  Ala- 
bama, at  Florala,  Enterprise,  Dothan,  Andalusia,  Greenville,  Evergreen, 
Luverne,  Geneva,  and  Troy,  there  are  located  the  units  of  the  117th 
Field  Artillery  Regiment.  The  31st  Infantry  units  and  Special  Troops 
are  located  at  Mobile  and  Ozark.  The  Air  Corps  units  are  located  at 
Birmingham.  The  121st  Motor  Transport  Company  is  located  at  Fort 
Deposit.  The  111th  Motor  Repair  Section  is  located  at  Montgomery. 
The  106th  Ordnance  Maintenance  Company  is  located  at  Mobile;  the 
106th  Ammunitoin  Train  at  Elba,  and  the  106th  Motorcycle  Com- 
pany at  Foley.  No  section  of  the  State  is  far  removed  from  a National 
Guard  organization. 

The  present  numerical  strength  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard 
is  227  officers,  2 warrant  officers,  and  2,595  enlisted  men,  a total  of 
2,824.  The  strength  of  the  Guard  is  determined  at  all  times  by  en- 
forced restrictions  of  the  War  Department  Militia  Bureau.  If  this 
State  were  allowed  additional  personnel,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
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recruit  same.  At  the  present  time,  several  Alabama  towns  and  cities 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  National  Guard  units. 


Assistants  on  Duty  with  Adjutant  General  oe  Alabama 
Bottom  Row — left  to  right — Lt.  Col.  Ulric  N.  James,  Lt.  Col.  Wrn.  A.  Gayle 
and  Capt.  Frank  S.  Land.  Standing — left  to  right — First  Lt.  Bert  H Heilpern 
and  First  Lt.  Thomas  R.  Burroughs. 

In  a comparison  of  the  present  National  Guard  with  that  of  pre- 
war status,  we  find  noticeable  differences.  Prior  to  the  War,  the  com- 
missioned officer  had  no  Federal  status.  Now  he  must  be  Federally 
recognized  before  he  can  function  as  a National  Guard  officer.  Now, 
the  men  are  paid  for  attending  Armory  Drills.  For  one  and  one-half 
hours  service  at  a weekly  Armory  Drill,  soldiers  of  the  Alabama  Na- 
tional Guard  receive  pay  equivalent  to  one  day’s  pay  of  Regular  Army 
soldiers.  Before  the  War,  the  National  Guard  received  no  pay  for  at- 
tending Armory  Drills.  Prior  to  the  War,  the  men  were  required  to 
purchase  dress  uniforms.  Now  the  Federal  Government  is  providing 
the  National  Guard  with  the  latest  roll-collar  uniform.  Prior  to  the 
War,  units  as  a whole  were  alloted  to  the  various  States.  Now  units 
of  a Division  or  Brigade  are  divided  between  States.  At  the  present 
time,  the  31st  Division  covers  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana.  Within  this  Division  are  the  majority  of  the  Ala- 
bama Units.  The  present  allowances  from  the  Federal  Government  are 
far  more  liberal  than  they  were  in  the  past. 
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In  the  personnel  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard,  there  can  be 
found  the  highest  type  of  citizenry  of  this  State.  A careful  analysis  of 
the  enlistment  records  of  the  enlisted  men  and  reports  on  Armory  and 
Field  Training  reveal  that  the  personnel,  from  1919  to  the  present  date, 
has  been  secured  from  the  best  element  of  a National  Guard  com- 
munity. The  morale  attained  by  all  organizations  throughout  these 
years  has  been  a matter  of  pride ; a matter  for  which  regimental,  bat- 
talion, and  unit  commanders,  and  Regular  Army  Instructors  should  be 
commended. 

The  personnel  of  the  Guard  is  engaged  in  such  vocations  as  farm- 
ing, attending  schools  and  colleges,  clerical  work,  mechanical  work, 
salesmanship,  electrical  work,  textile  work,  banking,  carpentry,  steel 
work,  school  teaching,  merchandise,  painting,  engineering,  law,  motor 
mechanics,  animal  and  material  caretakers,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
Very  few  of  the  guardsmen  are  employed  as  ordinary  laborers  as  their 
abilities  and  qualifications  are  such  as  to  warrant  positions  of  a higher 
type. 

The  War  Department,  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  the  Guard  and 
eager  to  better  prepare  the  personnel  for  the  duties  of  citizen-soldiers, 
authorizes  each  year  a certain  number  to  attend  Service  Schools.  An 
average  of  ten  officers  and  enlisted  men  have  attended  these  schools 
annually.  These  schools  average  three  months  in  duration.  The  In- 
fantry School  is  located  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. ; the  Air  Corps  School  at 
Chanute  Field,  111. ; the  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  the 
Field  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  While  students  at  these 
schools,  the  Federal  Government  pays  the  attending  personnel  the  same 
rate  of  pay  as  their  respective  grades  in  the  Regular  Service  receive. 

The  Alabama  National  Guard  from  a health  standpoint  has  reached 
a status  of  par  excellence.  It  is  required  that  each  officer  and  enlisted 
man  be  vaccinated  for  smallpox  and  be  immunized  for  typhoid  fever. 
A record  and  the  date  of  the  vaccination  and  the  immunization  must 
be  included  in  the  service  record  of  each  man.  In  the  last  four  years 
the  hookworm  treatment  has  been  administered  when  found  necessary. 
Due  to  the  physical  requirements  that  a person  must  measure  up  to  for 
qualification  or  enlistment,  and  on  account  of  the  measures  taken  after 
enlistment  to  preserve  one’s  health,  the  Alabama  National  Guard  today 
is  a force  of  healthy  and  vigorous  soldiers. 
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Athletics  op  Alabama  National  Guard  at  1929  Field  Training  Encampment 
at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
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PROPERTY  AND  FINANCE 

A brief  financial  statement  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard  per- 
haps would  be  worthwhile.  There  is  on  hand  with  the  various  organiza- 
tions more  than  $3,000,000.00  of  Federal  property.  This  property  in- 
cludes such  items  as  clothing  and  equipment,  airplanes,  motor  transport 
equipment,  tanks,  guns,  horses,  and  miscellaneous  supplies  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Guard.  The  safekeeping  and  preservation  of 
this  property  are  entrusted  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  various 
units.  The  State  of  Alabama,  through  Legislative  action,  has  provided 
a certain  amount  of  State  funds  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Guard. 
These  funds  are  for  necessary  purposes,  and  cover  those  projects  for 
which  Federal  funds  are  not  available.  The  annual  amounts  author- 
ized by  the  State  have  ranged  from  $24,000.00  in  1920  to  $94,000.00  in 
1930.  The  Federal  Government  appropriates  approximately  six  times 
more  than  the  State  amount.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929, 
there  was  expended  from  Federal  funds  an  amount  in  excess  of  $500,- 
000.00.  These  funds  were  expended  for  various,  sundry,  and  required 
purposes.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were  Armory  Drill  and 
Field  Training  pay  to  the  Guard,  procurement  of  horses  and  forage, 
pay  of  animal  caretakers,  pay  of  motor  and  airplane  mechanics,  sub- 
sistence and  transportation  in  connection  with  Field  Training  Encamp- 
ments, procurement  of  replacement  supplies,  construction  and  rental 
of  target  ranges,  and  many  other  items. 

The  State  of  Alabama  and  the  Federal  Government  by  the  ex- 
penditures of  these  funds  insure  for  this  State  a well  trained  and  well 
armed  force  that  is  available  for  any  emergency. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  GUARD— ARMORY  AND  FIELD 

In  the  successful  training  of  the  troops,  a praise  none  too  great 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  Regular  Army  Instructors  that  have  been 
assigned  to  this  State  since  1919.  These  Instructors,  one  or  more  for 
each  branch  of  service,  have  been  assigned  to  this  State  from  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  From  the  beginning  these  men  have  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ices in  administration  and  tactical  work,  in  the  conduct  of  correspond- 
ence schools,  in  delivering  lectures,  and  in  giving  personal  instruction. 

Since  reorganization,  maximum  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  train- 
ing of  the  various  units  throughout  the  State,  particular  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  thorough  basic  training  of  the  individual.  Training  pro- 
grams, both  Armory  and  Field,  have  been  based  on  this  premise. 
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Much  attention,  both  in  Armory  and  Field  Training,  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  athletics.  At  the  home  stations  of  the  various 
organizations,  baseball,  football,  basket  ball,  and  track  teams  have  been 
organized.  Interesting  and  wholesome  competition  has  developed  there- 
from. High  school  athletes  have  been  attracted  to  the  organizations, 
and  they,  in  turn,  have  attracted  a high  type  of  personnel. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  training  of  the  National  Guard 
is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  that  higher  and  higher  objectives  are 
constantly  being  reached. 

In  connection  with  the  1928  Field  Training  Encampments  of  the 
Alabama  National  Guard,  Colonel  Duncan  K.  Major,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Fourth  Corps  Area,  stated  in  a letter  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  Alabama  as  follows  : 

“I  think  that  your  camp  was  the  most  efficiently  run  of  all  the 
National  Guard  camps  I visited  this  summer,  and  I believe  that  you 
have  worked  out  the  best  scheme  for  the  training  of  the  National  Guard 
at  summer  camps  that  I have  ever  seen.” 

In  connection  with  the  1929  Field  Training  Encampments  of  the 
Alabama  National  Guard,  Colonel  Major  wrote  the  Adjutant  General 
as  follows : 

“The  Corps  Area  Commander  has  directed  me  to  inform  you  that 
he  considers  the  program  of  training,  recreation,  and  athletics  prepared 
for  the  annual  field  training  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard,  at  Fort 
McClellan,  August  d-18,  1929,  one  of  the  best  programs -issued  for  the 
training  of  the  National  Guard  in  this  Corps  Area  during  this  year’s 
summer  training  period.  He  has  recommended  it  as  a model  to  be 
followed  by  the  National  Guard  of  this  Corps  Area. 

“The  energy  with  which  it  was  carried  out  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  worthy  of  commendation.  The  saluting  of  the  enlisted  men, 
and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mess  halls  and  kitchens  were  particu- 
larly to  be  commended.” 

EVENTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  period  subsequent  to  the  World  War  has  been  replete  with 
activities.  There  have  been  many  and  varied  happenings  of  far-reach- 
ing consequence.  The  Alabama  National  Guard  has  been  used  to 
protect  or  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State  in  connection  with  riots, 
strikes,  floods,  storms,  protection  of  prisoners,  and  many  other  impor- 
tant duties.  The  following  is  a brief  account  of  a few  of  such  activi- 
ties : 


Buildings  Near  Court  House  in  Flooded  Area,  Elba,  Ala.,  March  15,  1929. 
( Photo  by  4th  Photo  Section,  Air  Corps,  Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.) 
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In  August,  1922,  five  hundred  officers  and  men  were  called  into 
active  service  to  protect  lives  and  property  in  connection  with  railway 
shopmen’s  strike.  These  troops  were  on  duty  at  Albany  and  Birming- 
ham for  a continued  period.  The  work  required  was  of  an  arduous 
nature  and  required  the  greatest  tact  and  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Guard  personnel.  The  officers  and  men  handled  this  situa- 
tion in  a most  commendable  manner. 

On  October  2,  1922,  55  officers  and  men  were  used  to  guard  a 
prisoner  in  the  Montgomery  County  jail.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
on  this  occasion  received  the  highest  commendation  from  the  best  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  The  fact  that  these  troops  were  fired  upon  and  did 
not  return  the  fire,  which  would  have  in  all  probability  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  life  to  innocent  by-standers,  indicates  the  highest  quality  of 
discipline,  coolness,  and  self-restraint. 

On  September  1,  1928,  two  officers  and  eleven  enlisted  men  were 
dispatched  from  Montgomery  to  Roba,  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing a demented  negro  woman.  This  woman  had  barricaded  herself 
in  a negro  cabin,  was  well  armed  and  was  terrifying  the  neighboring 
vicinity.  This  woman  was  captured  by  the  National  Guard  personnel 
without  harm  being  done  to  any  one.  Her  capture  was  effected  by  the 
employment  of  tear-gas  bombs. 

Flood  Duty.  A notable  achievement  was  accomplished  by  the  Ala- 
bama National  Guard  in  the  flood  crises  of  March  and  April,  1929.  On 
March  14,  1929,  the  greatest  and  most  devastating  flood  in  the  history 
of  this  State  occurred.  At  the  direction  of  the  Governor  of  Alabama, 
the  Adjutant  General  dispatched  men  and  supplies,  including  boats  and 
boat  motors,  to  Elba,  Alabama,  for  relief  work.  This  town  was  com- 
pletely submerged  by  water.  The  inhabitants  were  on  housetops,  in 
attics,  and  in  trees.  The  National  Guard  personnel  were  the  first  to 
the  scene  of  this  great  tragedy.  The  relief  work  was  started  at  once 
and  was  carried  on  to  great  success.  The  people  were  rescued  and  were 
brought  to  highlands  in  boats  operated  by  National  Guard  personnel 
and  others.  The  rescuing  of  these  people  was  a hazardous  task  as  the 
currents  were  powerful  and  often  capsized  the  boats.  Only  two  ne- 
groes lost  their  lives  in  this  flood,  and  their  loss  can  be  attributed  to 
their  own  carelessness  or  stupidity. 

Camp  Butler  named,  in  honor  of  Brigadier  General  Forrest  E. 
Butler,  the  Adjutant  General,  was  established  on  the  outskirts  of  Elba. 
This  camp  was  maintained  for  several  weeks,  and  there  the  refugees 
were  fed.  clothed,  and  were  given  medical  attention.  This  camp  served 
also  as  headquarters  for  the  National  Guard  relief  personnel. 
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Acute  flood  situations  also  developed  on  March  14th  and  15th,  1929, 
at  Geneva,  Garland,  River  Falls,  Brewton,  Benton,  Flomaton,  and  at 
other  points  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  National  Guard  troops 
and  supplies  were  rushed  to  these  points.  In  less  than  one  week  after 
the  flood  situations  developed,  more  than  one  thousand  Guardsmen 
were  on  duty  at  the  various  emergencies. 

In  the  case  of  the  Elba  flood,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  martial 
law  on  account  of  the  almost  complete  devastation  of  property  and  liv- 
ing accommodations.  At  Geneva,  where  the  danger  was  great  but  not 
so  destructive,  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  a large  force  of  Guards- 
men. 

The  Alabama  National  Guard  in  these  flood  crises  supplied  troops 
for  the  rescuing  of  the  marooned  citizens  of  the  flood  areas,  furnished 
provisions  and  supplies  to  the  needy,  provided  transportation  by  air- 
plane and  motor  vehicle  for  the  delivery  of  such  supplies  to  the  refugees, 
provided  medical  supplies  and  attention  to  the  suffering,  and  coordi- 
nated and  harmonized  the  activities  of  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Red 
Cross,  State  Health  Department,  and  private  individuals. 

The  knowledge  that  human  lives  were  saved  and  that  human  suf- 
fering was  averted  on  account  of  their  activities  in  this  flood  has  re- 
warded the  Alabama  National  Guard  to  an  immeasurable  degree. 

Presidential  Inauguration  of  1929.  Eleven  officers,  two  warrant 
officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men  of  the  Guard,  together 
with  the  Governor  and  his  Staff,  represented  this  State  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4th,  1929.  In 
making  the  selection  of  this  personnel,  great  care  was  exercised  to  see 
that  the  very  best  or  the  pick  of  the  Guard  was  included.  The  officers 
were  selected  from  the  various  branches  by  the  Regimental  or  Battalion 
commanders,  and  the  men  were  selected  by  the  unit  commanders.  The 
officers  selected  were  men  of  the  highest  type,  having  been  designated 
on  account  of  special  merit  or  qualification.  The  enlisted  men  were  se- 
lected also  on  account  of  special  merit.  Strict  attendance  at  drills,  sol- 
dierly bearing,  and  neatness  of  dress  or  uniform  were  factors  in  their 
selection.  A competent  band  selected  from  the  167th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment and  the  117th  Field  Artillery  Regiment  was  included  in  the  In- 
augural contingent.  The  National  Guard  of  Alabama  participated  in  the 
Inaugural  Parade,  and  even  though  the  parade  was  made  in  a cold  and 
incessant  rain,  they  acquitted  themselves  with  honor.  Commendations 
on  account  of  the  noticeable  and  praiseworthy  manner  in  which 
the  Guardsmen  of  Alabama  acquitted  themselves  in  this  parade 
and  while  in  Washington  have  been  received  by  the  Adjutant  General  of 
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Alabama.  This  trip  to  Washington  has  boosted  the  morale  of  the  Guard 
as  a whole,  and  has  stimulated  interest  and  attendance  at  drills.  The 
following  quoted  letter  in  connection  with  the  attendance  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  at  the  1929  Presidential  Inauguration  was  written 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Alabama  on  March  7th,  1929,  by  General 
Charles  P.  Summerall,  General  of  the  Armies,  and  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army: 

“I  take  this  opportunity  of  extending  to  you  my  congratulations  on 
the  soldierly  appearance,  marching,  and  bearing  of  those  organizations 
of  the  Alabama  National  Guard  participating  in  the  Inaugural  Parade. 
I am  sure  that  the  general  public  appreciated  their  splendid  contribution 
to  the  Inaugural  ceremonies.” 

CONCLUSION 

The  story  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard  since  its  reorganization 
in  1919  would  be  incomplete  without  making  reference  to  the  men  who 
have  made  possible  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  State  Military  Es- 
tablishment. The  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Kilby.  Governor  of  Alabama, 
1919-1923,  the  Honorable  William  W.  Brandon,  Governor  of  Alabama, 
1923-1927,  the  Honorable  Bibb  Graves,  Governor  of  Alabama,  1927  to 
date,  have  at  all  times  displayed  continuous  efforts  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Guard.  The  cooperation  of  these  Governors  has  meant 
more  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  Guard  than  any  other  one 
factor. 

Others,  too,  with  loyal  and  unselfish  devotion,  have  contributed 
mightily  to  the  cause  of  the  Alabama  National  Guard.  The  organiza- 
tion, the  establishment,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Guard  during  the 
after-war  period  have  rested  upon  their  shoulders.  Chronologically, 
these  men  are  listed  as  follows:  Colonel  Hartley  A.  Moon,  Adjutant 

General  of  Alabama.  1919-1927;  Brigadier  General  Forrest  E.  Butler, 
Adjutant  General  of  Alabama,  1927  to  date;  Brigadier  General  Walter 
E.  Bare,  Commanding  62nd  Infantry  Brigade ; Colonel  William  P. 
Screws,  Senior  Instructor  of  Alabama  National  Guard,  1919-1926  and 
1929  to  date  (Colonel  Screws  commanded  the  161th  Infantry,  Alabama’s 
Own,  during  the  World  War)  ; Major  Joseph  M.  Dickerson,  LL  S. 
Property  and  Disbursing  Officer,  Alabama,  1919-1927,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ulric  N.  James,  U.  S.  Property  and  Disbursing  Officer,  Ala- 
bama, 1927  to  date. 

Prominent  also  in  the  affairs,  progress  and  destiny  of  the  Guard  in 
the  after-war  period  are  the  following  named  officers : 
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Colonel  Percy  S.  McClung,  Commanding  117th  Field  Artillery  Regi- 
ment. 

Colonel  Walter  M.  Thompson,  Commanding  167th  Infantry  Regiment. 
Colonel  George  A.  Glenn  (retired),  former  Commander  of  167th 
Infantry. 

Et.  Colonel  William  E.  Persons,  Senior  Instructor,  Alabama,  1926- 
1929. 

Lt.  Colonel  James  A.  Webb,  Executive  Officer,  167th  Infantry. 

Et.  Colonel  Joe  K.  Brantley,  Executive  Officer,  117th  Field  Artillery. 
Et.  Colonel  John  C.  Persons,  G-3,  31st  Infantry  Division. 

Lt.  Colonel  Peterson  B.  Jarman,  I.  G.  D.,  31st  Infantry  Division. 

Et.  Colonel  James  F.  Cogdell,  F.  D.,  31st  Infantry  Division. 

Et.  Colonel  John  T.  Moore,  S.  C.,  31st  Infantry  Division. 

Et.  Colonel  William  A.  Gayle,  Asst.  Adjutant  General,  1927  to  date. 
Major  Sumpter  Smith,  Commanding  106th  Observation  Squadron. 
Major  Everette  H.  Jackson,  Executive  Officer,  62nd  Infantry  Brigade. 
Major  Raymond  W.  Jones,  Commanding  127th  Engineer  Battalion. 
Major  James  J.  Alverez,  Commanding  Special  Troops,  31st  Infantry 
Division. 

Major  Milton  E.  Wood,  State  Staff  Corps  and  Departments. 

Major  Charlie  C.  McCall,  State  Staff  Corps  and  Departments. 

Major  H.  B.  Wilkerson,  State  Staff  Corps  and  Departments. 

Major  Richard  E.  Eollar,  State  Staff  Corps  and  Departments. 

Major  Cornelius  S.  Whittelsey,  167th  Infantry. 

Major  M.  Torrey  Jemison,  Commanding  First  Battalion,  167th  In- 
fantry. 

Major  Joe  Starnes,  Commanding  Second  Battalion,  167th  Infantry. 
Major  Heath  L.  McMeans,  Commanding  Third  Battalion,  167th  In- 
fantry. 

Major  Gilmer  H.  Moore,  Commanding  Medical  Dept.  Detachment, 
167th  Infantry. 

Major  William  A.  Jeffery,  Commanding  First  Battalion,  117th  Field 
Artillery. 

Major  Albert  A.  Carmichael,  Commanding  2nd  Battalion,  117th  Field 
Artillery. 

Major  Henry  B.  Burdeshaw,  Commanding  Medical  Detachment,  117th 
Field  Artillery. 

Many  other  officers  and  enlisted  men,  in  addition  to  those  named 
above,  have  contributed  for  the  betterment  of  the  Guard.  They  have 
given  unreservedly  their  efforts,  resources,  and  love  to  this  service. 
These  officers  and  men  have  and  are  making  military  history  for  the 

State  of  Alabama. 


Served  Under  Them  During  This  Period. 
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SOUTHERN  EMIGRATION  TO  BRAZIL 


Embodying  the  Diary  of  Jennie  R . Keyes 
Montgomery , Alabama. 


By  Peter  A.  Brannon 

(This  study  was  made  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Wyatt  H.  Blake,  a 
zealous  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Alabaam  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  since  its  creation  in  1901.  The  footnotes 
are  by  the  author  of  the  article. — Editor.) 


Whether  or  not  the  political  unrest  incident  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions following  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  Armies  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  prompted  the  consideration  of  a large  number  of  former  leaders 

in  the  South  to  em- 
igrate to  Brazil,  is 
not  yet  established. 
Economic  condi- 
tions, no  doubt, 
played  a large  part 
in  the  arrival  at  a 
determination  to  go 
to  this  foreign 
country.  Many  of 
the  men  who  went 
had  formerly  served 
in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  had  lost 
much  of  their  prop- 
erty through  the  re- 
sults of  the  War. 
They  had  accumu- 
lated their  fortunes 
through  that  busi- 
ness popularly 
known  as  “plant- 
ing”, and  they 
sought  to  begin  life 
anew.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  men 
of  families,  and 


Col.  Charles  G.  Gunter 
From  Portrait  by  Anne  GoldtJn 
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their  surviving  descendants,  at  least,  credit  them  with  feeling  that  they 
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wished  to  re-establish  themselves  on  the  social  scale  which  had  so  char- 
acteristically surrounded  them  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

The  Southern  Colonization  Society,  with  headquarters  at  Edge- 
field  Court  House,  South  Carolina,  Major  Joseph  Abney, (1)  late  Colonel 
of  the  22nd  South  Carolina  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  president,  was  in  exist- 
ence as  early  as  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1865.  Major  Robert 
Meriwether  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Shaw  were  sent  to  the  Empire  of  Brazil  by 
this  organization.  They  left  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the  18th  of  October. 
They  secured  passports  at  Washington  City  and  took  passage  on  the 
‘■North  America”  a steamer  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Line. 
Leaving  New  York  City  on  October  30th,  they  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
November  26th.  Their  report  states  that  they  met  several  gentlemen 
from  the  South  who  had  been  in  Brazil  several  months  on  the  same 
mission,  notably,  to  examine  conditions  and  report  as  to  climate,  pro- 


1Joseph  Abney  was  the  son  of  John  Abney  and  his  second  wife,  Agatha  Grif- 
fith ; grand-son  of  Paul  and  Eleanor  ( Hamilton ) Abney,  originally  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  settled  on  the  Saluda  River,  S.  C.,  great-grand-son  of  John  Abney, 
who  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Saluda  River.  John  Abney,  Sr.,  and  Paul,  his 
soj,  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina. 

Major  Abney  studied  law  first  under  Tom  Perrin  of  Abbeville,  graduated  in 
law  \n  1842,  and  entered  the  practice  with  John  A.  Calhoun  at  Abbeville.  After 
one  y?ar,  he  formed  a partnership  with  George  McDuffie  at  Edgefield.  Prior  to 
the  War  with  Mexico,  he  served  in  various  capacities,  at  one  time  intendent,  and 
as  editor  of  the  Edgefield  Advertiser. 

He  yas  3rd  Lieutenant  in  Company  D.  Palmetto  Regiment  in  the  War  with 
Mexico.  He  served  as  Secretary  to  Colonel  Butler,  was  wounded  at  Cherubusco, 
and  for  h's  conduct,  received  a medal  from  the  Legislature  and  a sword  from 
his  fellow  ijtizens.  He  served  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  enterd  th  Confedrate 
Army  as  Cq>tain  of  the  Edgefield  Blues,  22nd  Regiment  South  Carolina  Infantry. 
He  was,  for  a time,  Colonel  of  that  organization  and  later  detailed  to  command 
an  unattached  Battalion  of  Sharp  Shooters  under  General  Pemberton.  He  was 
wounded  at  krury’s  Bluff  in  May  1864,  and  never  recovered  from  this  wound, 
spending  the  r»st  of  his  days  in  a rolling  chair. 

Immediate!:  after  Lee’s  surrender,  he  entered  vigorously  into  the  plans  of 
Brazilian  emigration.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  2,  1870,  he  was  serving  as 
President  of  the'Southern  Colonization  Society. 

He  married  Susan  Margaret  Miller,  daughter  of  Charles  Wilds  Miller,  of 
Marion,  S".  C.,  an!  a relative  of  Governor  Stephen  D.  Miller  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  H Gayle,  wife  of  Governor  Gayle,  of  Alabama.  Two  daughters 
survive  this  union— Agatha,  who  married  Prof.  T.  E.  Woodson,  of  Virginia,  and 
Eleanor,  who  marred  Vivian  M.  Duke,  of  Texas. 
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ductions,  laws,  religion,  etc.(2)  Dr.  J.  McF.  Gaston  of  South  Carolina, 
had  prior  to  that  time,  made  an  extensive  tour  into  the  interior  of  Sao 
Paulo.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1865,  two  Texans,  Frank  M.  Mullen 
and  William  Bowen,  visited  Brazil.  They  made  an  extensive  survey 
and  their  report  is  dated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  24,  1866.  The  Rev. 
Ballard  S.  Dunn  of  Louisiana, (3)  was  in  Brazil  on  the  9th  of  November, 


2The  Southern  Colonization  Society  had  among  its  membership.  Dr.  Hugh  A. 
Shaw,  Major  Isaac  Boles,  Mr.  B.  C.  Bryan,  Mr.  William  M.  Williams,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Reese,  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Strom,  Dr.  T.  j.  Teague,  John  L.  Nicholson,  William  F. 
Durisoe,  Benjamin  F.  Mays,  Henry  G.  Arthur,  D.  F.  McEwin,  Thomas  J.  Davis, 
S.  J.  M.  Clark,  Capt.  Tillman  Watson,  Jr.,  W.  J Gardner,  Charles  Glover,  John 
Sentell,  Esq.,  Capt.  W.  H.  Brunson,  Dr.  W.  D.  Jennings,  Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan, 
John  R.  Carwile,  Major  Robert  Meriwether. 

The  officers  were: 

President — Major  Joseph  Abney, 

Vice-President — Colonel  D.  L.  Shaw, 

Secretary — Colonel  A.  P.  Butler, 

Corresponding  Secretary — Major  John  E.  Bacon, 

Treasurer — Thomas  B.  Reese. 

It  is  not  recorded  who  of  this  list  went  to  Brazil.  Thomas  J.  Adams  and 
Hiram  Q.  Adams  went  down  with  Colonel  Meriwether,  but  did  not  remain  very 
long. 

'’Library  of  Southern  Literature,  New  Orleans,  Martin  and  Hoyt  Co.,  v.  15 
p.  132 : 

Dunn,  Ballard  S.  Clergyman. 

He  published  a volume  entitled  “Brazil,  the  Home  for  Southerners”,  (New 
Orleans,  1866).  He  held  the  degree  of  D.D. 


Duncan,  Herman  Cope. 

The  Diocese  of  Louisiana : Some  of  Its  History,  1838-1888,  New  Orleans, 
A.  W.  Hyatt,  1888,  p.  232 : 

“St.  Philip’s  Mission,”  New  Orleans. 

On  the  4th  September,  1859,  the  Reverend  Ballard  S.  Dunn  began  to 
gather  a congregation  in  Odd  Fellows’  Hall.  There  are  thirty-five  families 
connected  with  the  congregation. 

The  Civil  War  coming  on  before  this  congregation  had  acquired  a home 
of  its  own,  dissipated  it.  The  Font  was  given  to  Trinity  Church,  and  is  now 
used  at  that  parish.” 

Dunn,  Ballard  S.,  (Strawbridge’s  Louisiana)  Inf.  En.,  Chaplair,  F.  & S'. 

“Roll  for  April  9 to  June  30,  1861.  Present.  Attpd.  Chaplain  June  25,  1861. 
Absent  without  leave  (beyond  leave),  since  July  31,  1861.  Roll  for  September 
and  October,  1861.  Reported  absent  without  leave  since  last  mustsr.  No  official 
return  of  his  whereabouts.” 

Entry  in  Booth,  Andrew  B., 

Records  of  Louisiana  Confederate  Soldiers  and  Louisiana  Confederate  Com- 
mands. New  Orleans,  1920.  V.  2,  p.  716. 


Allibone’s  critical  dictionary  of  English  literature  and  Briish  and  American 
authors.  Supplement,  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1896,  v.  1,  p.  525. 

“Dunn,  Rev.  Ballard  S.  1.  Brazil,  the  Home  for  Southerners.  New  York, 
1866,  12  mo. 

2.  How  to  Solve  the  Mormon  Problem,  New  York,  1879,  5 vo.” 

(Data  furnished  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Usher,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.) 
“Ballard  Dunn’s  Colony  was  of  shorter  duration  than  ou  s of  the  Doce.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Iguape  River  in  Sao  Paulo.” — Mrs.  Keyes’  Manuscript. 
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1865,  on  a similar  mission.  Major  Meriwether’s  report  makes  the 
characteristic  reference  that  at  the  date  of  his  visit : “Two  gentlemen 
from  the  States,  one  from  Alabama  and  the  other  from  Louisiana,  have 
already  purchased  and  settled  here.”  It  will  subsequently  develop  that 
the  two  men  referred  to  were  Charles  Gunter(4)  of  Montgomery  and 
Reverend  Dunn  of  New  Orleans.  However,  it  is  established  that  while 
they  may  have  purchased  and  were  considered  as  established,  they  had 
not  at  the  time  removed  there.  No  date  is  given,  but  it  would  seem 
that  this  was  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1866.  A statement  sent  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  entitled  “History  of  Southern  Immigration  to  Bra- 
zil” about  the  latter  part  of  January,  1866,  says:  “Before  the  War 

large  numbers  of  southern  planters  and  efficient  artisans  premeditated 
a pioneer  visit  to  Brazil.  Collapse  of  Confederate  States  intensified 
this  feeling,  elicited  much  correspondence  and  associations  for  emigra- 
tion formed  in  many  communities.  19  Associations  put  their  for- 
tunes in  the  hand  of  General  William  Wallace  Wood  of  Mississippi. 
Enthusiastic  receptions  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  music,  church  bells  and 
crowds  in  streets,  Dixie  played  for  Wood,  and  special  privileges  given, 
land  offered  at  22cts  an  acre.” 

Lansford  W.  Hastings  published  in  Mobile,  in  the  spring  of  1867, 


4Charles  Grandison  Gunter  was  born  in  Chatham  County,  North  Carolina, 
February  28,  1806,  and  died  in  Brazil,  in  that  village  settled  by  him  in  which  to 
promote  his  Colony — Linhares,  Rio  Doce  Province,  August  19,  1883.  He  came 
to  Alabama  in  1833,  and  settled  on  Pintlala  Creek  in  Montgomery  County.  He 
was  an  extensive  planter  and  a man  of  financial  means. 

Mr.  Gunter’s  most  outstanding  contribution  to  the  history  of  his  state  was  the 
securing  of  rights  of  property  to  married  women  in  their  own  name.  This  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1847,  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gunter  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Montgomery  True  Blues,  a military  company  in  Montgomery  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  Indian  War  of  1836. 

Mr.  Gunter  was  one  of  the  first  of  that  large  group  of  Alabamians  to  go  to 
Brazil  at  the  close  of  the  War  in  1865,  and  of  the  number  who  went  down  as 
members  of  Gunter’s  Colony  on  the  Doce  River,  he  and  his  son  Basil  Manly,  were 
the  only  ones  to  remain.  Both  died  there  and  are  buried  in  Brazil. 

Basil  Manly  Gunter  was  Consular  Agent  of  the  United  States  to  Victoria  in 
the  Province  of  Espirito  Santo,  by  appointment  July  11,  1889.  He  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  leading  Railway  System  in  Brazil  and  there  amassed  a fortune. 
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an  “Emigrant’s  Guide  to  Brazil. ”'(0)  Mr.  Hastings  was  a California 
pioneer,  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  State  in 
1849,  and  is  said  to  have  served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  It  is  claimed 
that  he  had  made  two  trips  to  Brazil  and  had  secured  a large  grant  of 
land,  and  died  either  on  board  ship  or  soon  after  its  arrival  at  Para.(b) 
The  Rev.  Dunn  published  “A  Practical  Account  of  What  the  Author 
and  Others  who  Visited  that  Country  for  the  same  Object,  saw  and  did 
while  in  that  Empire.”  He  called  it  “Brazil,  the  Home  for  Southern- 
ers.” It  is  known  that  he  resided  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1869,  though  how 
much  later  cannot  be  said.  Major  Robert  Meriwether, (7)  who  went  out 
in  1865,  was  residing  in  the  Empire  many  years  later. 

The  flattering  reports  of  these  advance  agents  doubtless  had  much 
to  do  with  the  large  and  steady  emigration  of  southern  families  to 
Brazil  over  the  period  extending  to  1871  and  72.  However,  it  is  known 
that  as  late  as  the  year  1890  families  were  still  settling  in  Brazil  “from 
the  States.” 


:,The  preface  of  Mr.  Hastings’  book  is  dated  at  Mobile,  June  1867.  It  is, 
in  a great  measure,  the  embodiment  of  what  appears  to  be  notes  made  on  the 
spot,  followed  by  120  pages  of  statistical  data,  compliled  either  while  in  Brazil, 
or  from  reports  furnished  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 

It  evidences  an  effort  on  his  part  to  show  a true  picture  of  conditions  in 
the  Empire.  Compared  with  other  accounts,  while  ambiguous,  it  does  not  appear 
to  exaggerate  conditions. 

The  only  copy  of  this  volume  known  to  the  author  is  owned  by  Albert  A. 
Spence,  Jr.,  a grand-son  of  Major  Hastings.  It  was  loaned  to  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  by  William  J.  Hunsaker,  an  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  a grand-nephew  of  Major  Hastings.  Mr.  Hunsaker  has  been 
very  zealous  in  his  courteous  efforts  in  facilitating  the  author  in  this  study. 

0 Major  Lansford  Warren  Hastings  was  born  in  Knox  County,  Ohio, 
of  New  England  ancestry.  He  wrent  to  Missouri  in  1842  where  he  joined  an 
emigrant  train  to  Oregon,  thence  to  California  and  was  in  command  of  the  party 
guarding  the  train.  The  following  year  he  took  out  a similar  group.  After 
the  third  trip,  he  settled,  Christmas  day,  1845,  at  Sutter’s  Fort,  California.  He 
practiced  law  in  San  Francisco  in  1847  and  48;  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  1849,  and  is  credited  wifi  having  been  a factor  in  fixing  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state.  In  the  late  50V  he  resided  in  Yuma,  Arizona.  He  strongly 
urged  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  to  allow  him 
to  organize  a force  to  retake  and  hold  the  territory  of'  Arizona  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  a Confederate  Terirtorial  Government  there.  The  records  do  not 
disclose  any  success  in  this  venture. 

After  the  failure  of  his  first  effort  to  carry  down  a colony  in  1866,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Brazil  alone  and  on  reaching  there,  secured  a large  tract  of  land  on 
the  Upper  Amazon  River  in  the  Province  of  Para.  On  this  land  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  settle  families  from  the  Southern  States. 

Family  tradition  is  that  he  died  at  sea  on  board  a ship  loaded  with  his 
emigrants  proceeding  to  his  reservation. 

7 Major  Robert  Meriwether,  Meriwether’s  Battalion,  South  Carolina  Re- 
serves, C.  S.  A. 
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That  there  was  no  universal  determination  to  go  is  evinced  by  the 
attitude  of  such  men  as  General  Wade  Hampton  of  South  Carolina, 
who  advised  “his  late  companions  in  arms  to  tarry  a season  and  en- 
deavor to  right  up  the  State  and  improve  the  conditions  here  before 
they  abandon  the  lands  and  scanty  possessions,  and  seek  for  new  homes 
under  brighter  skies  and  serener  heavens  of  the  far  South.”  Although 
conditions  in  Alabama  were  equally  as  deplorable  (so  far  as  the  cor- 
ruption of  politics  was  concerned)  as  those  in  South  Carolina,  there 
were  many  in  Montgomery  who  counseled  against  this  move.  To  offset 
this  many  men  of  the  temperament  of  Colonel  Charles  Gunter  who  were 
classed  as  “irreconcilables”  insisted  on  going  to  Brazil.  The  writer  is 
not  convinced  that  the  statement  sent  out  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1866 
that  “before  the  War  large  numbers  of  southern  planters  and  efficient 
artisans  premeditated  a pioneer  visit  to  Brazil,”  is  true.  Certainly  not 
for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  Brazil  was  there  any  “large  number  of 
southern  planters”  anticipating  this  move.  Social  conditions  were  too 
roseate  up  to  1860  to  have  caused  such  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  political 
conditions  were  beginning  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  leaders  in  the 
cities,  but  the  southern  planter  was  not  a city  dweller.  The  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  and  the  inability  of  men  of  means  to  secure  labor  to 
carry  forward  their  plans,  was  without  doubt,  the  fomenting  cause  for 
such  widespread  preparation  to  move,  after  the  reports  of  these  emigrant 
agents. 

The  government  of  Brazil  appears  to  have  immediately  grasped  the 
opportunity  and  to  have  encouraged  in  every  possible  manner,  the  bring- 
ing of  foreigners  to  their  country.  Under  a “Favors  to  Emigrants’^8) 
statement  is : 

“The  Government  will  sell  lands  in  any  of  its  colonies  or 
in  the  localities  that  the  Emigrants  prefer ; and  will  give  them 
gratuitous  transports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  seaport  to 
which  they  wish  to  proceed. 

On  the  choice  of  the  lands  and  the  respective  measure- 
ments being  made, 'the  definite  title-deeds  to  the  property  shall 
be  delivered  to  them  upon  payment  of  the  price  of  the  sale  of 
1 or  2 Reis  each  square  braca  (52.5  feet  English). 


sSee  Chapter  8,  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Keyes’  Manuscript  Story  “Our  Life  in  Brazil T 
loaned  to  the  author  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Pickens,  her  daughter,  referred  to  in  Jennie’s 
Diaries  as  “Linnie>\  Mrs.  Pickens  resides  (1930)  at  817  South  Court  Street, 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  Her  reminiscences  of  people  and  incidents  have  been- 
very  helpful  in  this  study. 
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The  owners  of  the  lands  purchased  from  the  States  are 
subject  to  the  following  onus.  1st,  To  cede  the  lands  necessary 
for  roads.  2nd,  To  give  free  transit  to  their  neighbors  to  the 
public  road,  town  or  port  of  embarkation.  3rd,  To  allow  the 
taking  away  of  unneeded  water.  4th,  To  subject  the  discovery 
of  any  mines  to  the  legislation  governing  the  case.” 

The  Reverend  Dunn’s  book,  an  interesting  little  volume,  carries  a 
sketch  of  several  provinces,  and  sets  out  Dr.  Gaston’s  report  and  that 
of  Major  Meriwether,  the  reports  of  the  Texas  parties  and  gives  glow- 
ing pictures  of  the  possibilities  of  Brazil. 

Under  “Manners  and  Cus- 
toms” is : 

“In  Brazil  less  expense  is 
necessary  in  houses,  clothes, 
bed-clothes,  firing,  shelter 
for  cattle,  etc.  Coffee,  su- 
gar and  beef  are  very  cheap ; 
food  is  more  easily  grown, 
the  preservation  of  vegeta- 
bles is  not  endangered  and 
made  difficult  by  intense 
frosts,  and  not  only  can  all 
that  is  grown  in  the  United 
States  be  raised  in  Brazil, 
but  the  mildness  of  the  win- 
ter allows  of  the  cultivation 
of  many  valuable  tropical 
plants,  and  gives  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  cultivation 
of  such  commercial  staples 

as  cotton,  coffee  and  tobacco.” 


Rev.  Ballard  S.  Dunn 


Major  Meriwether  gives  interesting  statistics;  they  are: 
“The  cost  then  of  clearing  forest  lands,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  is  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  acre.  Horses, 
domesticated,  can  be  bought  for  from  $20  to  $40;  unbroken, 
from  $15  to  $30;  mares,  from  $5  to  $10;  jacks,  from  $50  to 
$100;  pack  mules,  from  $25  to  $30;  riding  mules,  from  $40  to 
$80 ; unbroken  in  lots,  from  $12  to  $15  ; fat  hogs,  weighing  two 
hundred  pounds  each,  from  $5  to  $8 ; breeders  and  pigs,  in  pro- 
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portion;  sheep,  from  $1.50  to  $3.00,  inferior  and  scarce;  goats, 
from  $1  to  $2 ; milk  cows,  in  lots,  from  $8  to  $10 ; single,  $12 
to  $15;  oxen,  fat,  from  $12  to  $20;  work  oxen,  from  $30  to 
$40;  corn,  usually  from  50  to  75  cts ; Beans  are  worth  from 
$1.00  to  $1.25  per  bushel;  rice,  from  $2  to  $3;  coffee,  from  7 
to  10  cts  per  pound;  leather,  from  $3  to  $5,  per  side;  sugar, 
from  6 to  8 cts;  rum,  from  25  to  30  cts  per  gallon;  bananas, 
limes  and  lemons  from  ^ to  ct  each;  oranges,  from  y2  to 
1 ct  each,  and  pine  apples  abundant,  when  in  season,  from 
1 to  2 cts  each. 

The  above  are  the  prices  furnished  us  by  citizens  in  the 
interior.  In  the  larger  towns,  most  of  these  products,  par- 
ticularly fruit,  are  much  higher.” 

Joseph  Long  Minchin  of  Florida,  furnished  through  Mrs.  Martha 
Steagall  Norris,  (Widow  of  Dr.  Robert  Norris  of  Alabama),  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  went  to  Brazil : 

Joseph  Long  Minchin,  Col.  Antony  {Anthony),  N.  Baremore 
{Barrymore),  Brownlow,  Luis  {Lewis),  Dr.  Holt,  Capt.  Hanny 
{Rainey  or  Haynie),  Blackburn,  Dr.  Boid  {Boyd),  Quillen,  Forston, 
McLoyd  {McLeod) , Cooks,  Mathais  {Matthews),  Maj.  Bolon  {Bolton) , 
Maj.  Tallon  {Totten),  Hansen,  Foolwood  {Fulwood) , Hiskman,  Win- 
gelles  {Wingalls) , Pinkney,  Johnson,  Sheppard,  Dr.  Boyles,  Wedson, 
Meldon  {Melton),  Henry  Strong,  Freeley  {Freligh),  Dr.  Callos,  Hel- 
lesel,  Armstrong,  Carr,  Todd,  Kellos,  Summers,  Rodgers,  Keeth,  Peiee, 
Dr.  Warn  {Warren) , Capt.  Clinch,  Youngblood,  Incas  Well,  Dr.  Shep- 
pard, Word,  Wardd,  Dr.  Dobbens  {Dolbens) , Gen.  Dolbens,  McClel- 
lan, Dresbau,  Caicievis,  Dr.  Winson,  Braudnax  (Robert  Broadnax) . 

Mrs.  Norris,  under  date  of  Feb.  5,  1926,  furnished  the  list  which 
follows,  showing  American  Settlers  in  Brazil  as  remembered  by  her. 
The  (x)  opposite  the  name  indicates  men  of  families: 

(From  Alabama)  (Late  60’s) 

Col.  Wm.  H.  Norris  (x).  Dr.  Robert  Norris,  John  Cole 
(x),  Col.  Robt.  Broadnax  (x),  Joe  Whitaker  (x),  William 
Daniel  (x),  Capt.  Ben  Yancey,  Dalton  Yancey,  George  North- 
rop, Henry  Sembrich,  Davis  (x),  William  Owen  (x),  Simeon 
Russell  (x),  Edward  Trigg  (x),  John  Dumas  (x),  Henry 
Capps,  Henry  Strong  (x),  Henry  Brown,  Frank  Bankston 
(x),  Dr.  C.  P.  Ezelle,  Rev.  Newman  (x),  Thomas  Smith  (x) 

Joe  Moore  (x),  Richard  Bryan  (x),  Capt.  Lee  Bryant,  Weis- 
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inger  (x),  Joseph  Daniel  (x),  William  Barr  (x),  Dr.  G.  G. 
Mathews  (x),  Harris,  Mills  (x). 

(From  Alabama,  went  down  about  1890) 

Dr.  Cicero  Jones,  Dr.  Yancey  Jones,  Joel  Sanders. 
(From  Florida)  (Late  60’s) 

Milton  Pyles  (x),  Seawright  (x),  Denbv  (x),  Joseph 
Minchin  (x). 

(About  1890)  Chambers  Williamson  (x),  Lidelle  (x). 
(From  Mississippi) 

Rev.  Emerson  (x). 

(From  Louisiana) 

Moncrief  (x),  Budd  (x). 

(From  Tennessee) 

Ward  (x). 

(From  South  Carolina) 

Holland  (x),  McFadden  (x),  Maj.  (Robert)  Meriwether 
(x),  Green  Ferguson  (x),  James  Miller  (x),  Baird  (x). 

From  Texas) 

John  Dorum  (x),  H.  F.  Steagall  (x),  LaFayette  Keese- 
(x),  Johnson  Peacock,  Waddell  (x),  Frank  Turner  (x),  Dr. 
John  H.  Crisp  (x),  Crawly  (x),  John  Bentley,  Garner  (x),. 
John  Perkins  (x),  Calvin  McKnight  (x),  Thomas  McKnight 
(x),  Jesse  Wright  (x),  Jos.  White  (x),  Col.  (Wm.  P.) 
Hardeman  (x),  Col.  Demarett  (x),  A.  J.  Smith  (x),  Quillen 
(x),  Col.  (Wm.)  Bowen  (x),  Tarver  (x),  Whitehead,  Loter 
Hudspeth  (x). 

(From  Georgia) 

Hervey  Hall  (x). 

(From  Virginia) 

Norfleet. 

(From  Arkansas) 

Dr.  Coulter. 

(Not  identified  by  States) 

(Capt.)  Brownlow,  Green  (x),  Blocksom  (x),  Blocksom 
(x),  Keith,  (Capt.)  Shippey  (Fla.)  Buchanan,  Maj.  McIntyre- 
(x)  (Ala.),  Johnson  (Ky.) , Col.  Oliver  (x),  Tanner  (x),. 
Drane  (x),  Wiggins  (x),  Marchant  (x),  Carr  (x),  Clark, 
Grady  (x),  Col.  Whitaker  (x),  Townsend,  Currie,  Porter, 
John  Lang  (x),  Kolb  (x),  John  Rowe  (x),  Richard  Carlton 
(x),  John  Kinnerly  (x),  Rev.  Richard  Ratcliff  (x),  James 
Anderson,  William  Wise,  Dr.  Wesson,  James  Moore,  McAl- 
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pine,  Britt,  Terrell  (x),  Cullen  (x),  John  Beuford  ( Buford ) 

Irving  L.  Miller  (x). 

Extracts  from  Mrs.  Norris’  letter  are : “H.  F.  Steagall  from 

Texas  was  my  father.  We  arrived  here  in  May,  1868, (9)  when  I was 
18  years  old.  I was  afterwards  married  to  Dr.  Robert  Norris  of  Ala- 
bama, a graduate  of  Mobile  Medical  College.  I came  over  on  a ship 
called  the  “Tartar”,  an  old  blockade  runner  once  called  the  “Wren”. 
She  was  bought  by  a man  named  Carlos  Nathan  and  fashioned  into  an 
Emigrant  Ship,  a slow  as  well  as  an  unsafe  one,  too.  We  were  from 
the  11th  of  April  until  the  29th  of  May  on  the  way,  having  fine  weather 
all  the  time,  and  but  for  this  it  was  said  that  we  would  have  surely 
been  lost,  as  the  vessel  had  too  much  top  hample  to  weather  a storm. 
It  was  loaded  to  the  full  with  passengers  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Alabama,  xxxxxxxxxxx.” 

“xxxxx  Nearly  all  of  the  Alabamians  who  came  here  settled  around 
Caupinas,  Santa  Barbara  and  what  is  now  Villa  Americana.  This  last 
was  not  so  named  until  after  the  railroad  was  built  to  it  being  only  no 
further  than  Judiahy  for  several  years  after  we  came  here.  Many  of 
the  Southerners  besides  the  Alabamians  settled  in  the  above  named 
localities,  and  at  one  time  there  were  200  families  around  Santa  Barbara 
alone,  thought  not  now.  Some  have  returned  to  the  United  States, 
others  have  moved  to  other  places  in  Brazil  and  one  Protestant  Ceme- 
tery counts  many  who  have  passed  on.” 

Again  she  says,  “Few  of  the  very  earliest  settlers  are  left  though 
many  of  the  descendants  are  yet  living  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  the  larger  cities.” 

While  for  many  years  after  the  return  of  the  families  to  their 
former  homes,  in  the  Southern  States,  they  refused  to  make  comments, 
at  the  present  time,  the  younger  generation  freely  say  that  even  though 
money  was  easy  to  make  in  Brazil,  the  conditions  they  hoped  for  were 
not  realized.  Those  people  who  left  the  South  of  the  United  States 
were  not  fitted  to  be  pioneers  in  any  country.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
assume  that  men  accustomed  to  direct  big  policies  and  to  handle  pro- 
gressive business  firms  could  immediately  fit  themselves  into  those  con- 
ditions which  required  the  menial  labor  of  clearing  up  forests,  opening 
up  of  lands,  building  of  houses  and  altogether  re-establishing  them- 
selves. Nor  can  we  assume  that  women  who  had  adorned  the  ball-room 
floors  and  the  parlors  of  aristocratic  homes  in  North  America  would  be 

“The  Diary  of  Miss  Keyes  notes  the  arrival  of  a vessel  in  May,  1868,  bringing 
a number  of  Southern  families.  Doubtless  this  is  the  boat  here  referred  to  by 
Mrs.  Norris. 
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happy  under  thatched  roofs  and  in  mud-daubed  cabins,  along  the  lake 
front  in  the  forests  of  South  America.  Again,  cotton  might  be  raised 
in  Southern  Sao  Paulo,  but  not  successfully  in  the  upper  Rio  Doce 
regions.  True,  ’tis,  that  many  of  those  who  went  were  typical  “soldiers 
of  fortune,”  but  the  leaders  who  seem  to  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
moting “Colonies”  to  go  South,  were  not  always  successful  in  keeping 
these  groups  together  once  they  had  reached  there.  Land  seems  to 
have  been  cheap  enough  and  had  they  understood  the  production  of 
sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  those  articles  of  commerce  native  to  that  coun- 
try, they  might  have  been  content  to  stay.  History  records  one  out- 
standing fact,  that  most  of  those  who  stayed,  very  shortly  found  them- 
selves unsatisfied  with  country  life,  and  drifted  into  the  cities.  At  the 
present  time,  the  descendants  of  those  original  settlers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  cities  and  not  on  the  estates. 

Another  fact  brought  out  in  an  investigation  of  this  study,  is  that 
of  all  those  who  left  the  United  States,  in  most  cases,  the  professional 
man  was  the  one  who  was  most  content.  As  before  claimed,  the  artisan 
seems  to  have  been  that  one  most  needed.  Dissatisfaction  with  claim 
assignments  of  the  leaders  who  promoted  the  emigration,  is  ever  ap- 
parent in  present  day  interviews  with  those  who  have  knowldge  of 
conditions  there.  The  cleared  land  was  probably  most  productive  and 
tillable,  but  had  the  settlers  been  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  conditions 
and  to  have  subsisted  until  the  allotment  could  have  been  utilized  to 
start  production,  it  is  very  evident  that  these  lands,  covered  with  great 
mahogany  trees,  would  have  been  far  more  productive  of  a money  re- 
turn, than  those  open  stretches.  The  improvement  of  political  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  which  began  about  1870,  either  through  an 
adaptation  of  the  people  to  these  conditions,  or  a positive  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  former  leaders  to  right  them,  in  my  mind,  in- 
fluenced many  to  return.  Economic  conditions  improved  faster  than 
the  ones  altogether  governed  by  politics.  It  was  possible  for  those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  life  in  Brazil  to  return  and  take  up  their  old  work. 
Longing  for  the  old  associations,  many  sacrificed  and  made  the  return. 

The  undeveloped  sections  of  Florida  seem  to  have  profited  by 
Brazil’s  loss.  An  examination  of  the  personnel  of  certain  communities 
in  the  central  Appalachee  country  of  Florida  and  along  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula  shows  many  families  grouped  there,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  one  another  in  the  Brazilian  venture. 

There  are  few  instances  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who 
left  the  United  States  for  Brazil,  toward  the  Government  of  Brazil,  as 
to  misrepresentation  of  conditions  or  to  failure  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
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ments  made  to  induce  them  to  come  there.  Apparently  in  1866  and  67, 
the  emigration  parties  went  down  on  vessels  chartered  by  the  Empire 
but  such  was  not  the  case  in  1868.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  even  though  these  parties  or  groups  of  families  went  on 
vessels  chartered  by  the  Government,  they  were  expcted  to  pay  their 
passage,  but  were  given  time  to  meet  this  obligation.  In  some  cases  the 
vessels  were  not  what  was  expected  by  the  emigrants,  but  accommoda- 
tions appear  to  have  been  reasonably  good.  The  steam-boat  fare,  as 
advertised  in  New  York  in  1873  was  from  that  city  to  Para,  $150.00, 
and  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  $225.00.(1°) 

Facilitating  transportation,  and  apparently  encouraging  emigra- 
tion, a Steam  Ship  Company  was  organized  in  1865 (11)  and  this  was  in 
existence  almost  ten  years  later. 

While  the  Emigration  Agents  appear  to  have  sought  a subsidized 
government  control  line  between  the  Gulf  Country  and  Brazil,  there  is 
no  indication  of  their  ever  having  presented  the  matter  in  a formal 
way.(12)  While  some,  notably  the  Hastings  and  Dunn  Colonies,  shipped 
from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  respectively,  the  records  would  indicate 
that  most  of  the  emigrants  to  Brazil  went  out  from  New  York  City. 
Certainly  all  of  them  returned  via  that  route. 

Sao  Paulo,  Espirito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Rio  Grande 
countries,  seem  to  have  been  favored  largely  by  those  advance  agents 
sent  out  early  after  the  War.  In  a measure,  we  may  surmise  that  the 
assumption  was  that  this  section  was  far  enough  North  to  grow  cotton. 
The  production  of  this  staple  does  not  seem  to  have  materialized.  Where 
emigrants  were  content  to  give  attention  to  coffee  and  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  they  appear  to  have  succeeded.  The  records  dis- 
close only  one  effort  in  the  Amazon  country,  that  of  Major  Hastings. 
His  Reserve  was  a tract  of  unoccupied  Government  land  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Amazon  River,  and  South  of  the  River  Tapajos,  between 
these  rivers  and  Curua.  It  was  in  the  Province  of  Para  and  comprised 

10O  Novo  Mundo,  New  York  City,  December  23,  1873,  Vol.  4,  No.  39,  p.  2. 

“The  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company  was  established  in 
1865  and  subsidized  by  the  receipt  of  $200,000  from  each  Government  for  a term 
of  ten  years.  The  consideration  was  to  make  twelve  round  trip  voyages  from  Rio 
to  New  York  annually  and  to  carry  the  mail.  Steamers  of  no  less  than  2000  tons 
were  to  be  used.  They  were  to  touch  at  St.  Thomas,  Para,  Pernambuco  and 
Bahai.  The  fare  from  New  York  to  Rio  to  be  $200  and  to  Para  $150. 

Hastings’  “ Guide  to  Brasil,”  p.  204. 

“First  class  passage  from  Mobile  to  Para  was  200  milreis.  The  same  fare 
applied  from  New  Orleans,  on  chartered  steamers.  From  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  260  milreis. 

Hastings’  “Guide  to  Brasil ” — Appendix  p.  79. 
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about  96  square  miles.  According  to  the  terms  of  agreement  with 
him,  he  was  to  make  three  equal  payments,  commencing  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  after  the  establishment  of  his  colony  on  these  lands. 

Illustrating  the  interest  of  the  Government,  by  an  Act  approved 
December  1,  1866,  26,000  milreis  was  appropriated  for  the  construction 
of  cottages  and  a road  from  Santarim  to  the  site  of  the  Colony.  The 
Act  directed  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  and  a house  for  the  reception 
of  colonists,  this  to  be  provided  in  Para.  A similar  situation  was  in 
Rio.  The  “Government  House”  ( — cf  Jennie’s  Diary)  at  Rio,  under 
Colonel  Broome,  was  this  provision. 

All  prospective  settlers  in 
the  South  of  the  Empire, 
were  landed  at  Rio  and 
trans-shipped  from  there. 
Emigrants  were  allowed  to 
pay  their  own  expenses,  that 
is,  transportation,  and  might 
choose  their  locations. 
Those  who  received  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  of 
the  Government  were  re- 
quired to  settle  where  the 
prearranged  agreement  set 
out. 

The  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  sanc- 
tioned, and  apparently  en- 
couraged, a form  of  emigra- 
tion agent  who  was  per- 
mitted to  charge  each  con- 
templated emigrant  a registration  fee  of  $5.00  per  person.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings’ American  representative  was  J.  R.  Edwards,  of  No.  8 South 
Commerce  Street,  Mobile,  Alabama.13 

Charles  Gunter,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  a man  of  means,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  become  interested  in  the  movement  to  leave  the  South. 
As  stated  above,  by  Major  Meriwether,  he  was  in  Brazil  in  the  early 
fall  of  1865  and  tradition  says,  had  a grant  of  land  even  that  early. 

“Joseph  R.  Edwards  was  discharging  clerk  for  a line  of  Low  Pressure 
Steamers  plying  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  via  Lake  Pontchatrain — Mobile 
City  Directory,  1859.  In  so  far  as  is  known,  he  left  no  descendants. 


Mat.  L.  W.  Hastings 
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Colonel  Gunter’s  Reserve  was  the  largest  tract  entered  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Empire,  said  to  have  been  600  square  miles.  A number  of 
Montgomerians,  former  citizens  of  Selma  and  west  Alabama  and  some 
from  Mobile,  intended  to  settle  here  with  him  on  the  Doce  River  in  the 
Province  of  Espirito  Santo,  300  miles  up  from  Rio,  but  conditions  not 
having  met  their  expectations,  they  soon  drifted  into  the  cities  and  not 
long  thereafter,  back  to  the  States. (14) 

Mr.  Hastings  was  not  the  first  one  to  interest  himself  in  the  Ama- 
zon country  for  he  found  “Mr.  Simpson  from  Alabama”  an  engineer, 
and  “Mr.  Collyer  an  American”  there  on  his  arrival  in  1866.  Mr. 
Simpson  went  with  him,  both  being  guests  of  the  Government,  when  he 
made  his  first  inspection.  Mr.  Collyer,  who  had  some  Steam  Ship  Line 
affiliations,  served  as  interpreter  at  this  time.  Mr.  Hastings’  own 
journal  indicates  that  he  did  not  immediately  secure  the  interest  in  his 
project  which  had  manifested  itself  in  the  regions  near  Rio.  A charac- 
teristic statement  is  made  that  “on  August  15,  1866,  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed in  Para,  that  the  American  emigrants  to  the  Amazon  Valley 
would  over-rule  that  country  as  they  did  in  California.”  He  commented 
that  there  seemed  to  be  some  fear  that  the  country  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States.  This  surmise  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilians, 
may  be  probably  justifiable  when  it  is  realized  that  the  Americans  had 
entered  Texas  and  possessed  themselves  of  that  country,  likewise,  Ari- 
zona and  California  had  been  appropriated.  When  it  is  realized  that 
Major  Hastings’  vigorous  energy  had  been  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  condition  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  those  Brazilian  students  of 
politics  may  have  had  ground  to  fear  a like  result  from  his  efforts  at 
colonization  on  the  Amazon.  However,  Emigrant  Aid  Associations 
soon  began  to  be  formed  and  Dr.  Gama  Abrue,  President  of  the  one  at 
Para,  is  prominently  identified  with  the  stay  of  these  former  Americans 
in  the  Southern  country. 

Although  it  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  “Reverend  Dunn’s  Colony,”  subsequently  referred  to, 
( cf  Jennie’s  Diary)  included  the  Texans.  Frank  Mullen  and  William 
Bowen  were  in  Rio  in  May,  1866,  having  begun  the  inspection  of  suit- 
able sites  for  settlement  as  early  as  January  9,  previous.  Colonel 
Demaret  was  also  there  quite  early  and  Mrs.  Norris  lists  the  latter,  as 
well  as  Colonel  Bowen.  Thsee  men  must  doubtless  have  been  the  in- 
fluences which  carried  the  settlers  from  that  State  to  this  country. 


^See  Dr.  Keyes’  letters  which  bring  out  the  names  of  parties  from  central 
Alabama  one  time  associated  with  Mr.  Gunter. 
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Jacob  Humbird  of  Maryland,  the  “brain  and  energy”  to  whom 
Brazil  was  indebted  for  the  completion  of  a large  portion  of  Don  Pedro 
Railroad,  doubtless  did  not  “emigrate”  to  Brazil. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Shaw,  a resident  of  Aiken  County,  South  Carolina,  pub- 
lished in  December.  1866,  the  first  account  of  emigrants  from  that  state. 
The  reader  should  recall  that  Dr.  Shaw  was  one  of  the  men  sent  down 
by  the  Southern  Colonization  Society. 

Dr.  Shaw’s  contribution  to  the  Advertiser , quoting  the  agents’  lan- 
guage, says:  “The  Brazilian  Emigration  Scheme  is  finally  under  way.” 
These  agents  submitted  a circular  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  Steam  Ship  Company’s  representative,  Quintino  Bocayuva,  in 

which  he  sets  out  the  advantages  guaranteed 
to  emigrants,  beginning  with  the  statement, 
“free  passage  to  Emigrants  to  Brazil  by  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steam  Ship 
Company  on  the  22nd  of  each  month.  The 
steamer,  “South  America,”  which  left  on  the 
22nd  for  Rio,  took  out  213  emigrants,  pre- 
sumably from  South  Carolina. 

While  records  establish  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  had  returned  home  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  Henry  Clay  Armstrong  as 
the  United  States  Consul  General  in  Brazil, 
an  interesting  reflection  of  this  old  emigra- 
tion is  brought  out  in  a newspaper  reference 
of  June  3,  1886,  in  which  he  says,  “I  found 
them  (the  Southerners)  situated  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  Rio  Janeiro  in  the  back 
country.  They  have  a tract  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles  square.  Col.  W.  H.  Norris, 
who  was  quite  a prominent  man  in  Alabama, 
and  who  was  at  one  time,  a member  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony.  I also  met  Dr.  C.  C.  Crisp,  a very 
accomplished  man  from  Tennessee  — They  seemed  quite  well  contented 
and  said  they  would  probably  remain  — They  are  engaged  also  in  the 


Mrs.  Robert  Norris 
Rio,  Brasil 


15 See  Edgefield  Advertiser,  December  14,  1866,  letter  of  Garrison  and  Allen, 
Agents,  dated  November  30,  1866. 
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production  of  cotton  and  this  finds  a ready  market  as  the  mills  that  have 
been  started  in  the  Empire  prefer  it  to  any  other.”  36 

Mrs.  McCord,  who  died  in  Selma  in  June,  1930,  in  her  96th  year, 
widow  of  Dr.  Russell  McCord,  a physician,  was  an  early  settler.  The 
Doctor,  his  wife  and  three  children  resided  North  of  Rio,  some  distance 
in  the  country.  He  was  employed  by  a wealthy  plantation  owner,  a 
widow,  and  a close  relative  of  the  Emperor.  For  most  of  their  stay  of 
18  years,  they  lived  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  their  experiences  were  alike  those  of  the  other  families  who  went 
down.  Dr.  McCord  was  Medical  Officer  for  a large  plantation,  had  a 
lucrative  practice  and  good  income.  They  returned  to  America  only 
when  his  health  failed. 

A diligent  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  the  interest  of  men 
from  the  whole  Southern  States  in  this  project,  and  even  though  the 
statement  was  published  that  nineteen  Emigration  Societies  had  placed 
their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  General  Wood  of  Mississippi,  the  writer 
has  found  most  interest  centered  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  In  so  far  as  records  are  to  be  had,  no  great  amount  of 
interest  appears  on  the  part  of  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians.  As 
Tennesseans  showed  but  minor  concern,  this  question  may  yet  have  a 
deep  bearing  on  the  political  issues  of  the  Reconstruction  Period.  The 
slave  holding  states  and  men  favorable  to  the  holding  of  slaves,  may, 
on  a more  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  be  found  to  have  been 
the  dominating  influences  in  this  theory. 

While  no  claim  is  made  by  the  writer  to  have  by  any  means  made 
a final  study  of  the  subject,  such  suggestions  as  have  been  prompted 
by  the  personnel  of  those  living  in  the  Empire,  have  been  followed  in 
the  effort  to  arrive  at  a thorough  history  of  the  movement.  The  subject 
is  not  treated  from  a political  standpoint,  and  no  effort  other  than  to 
set  out  the  conditions  of  that  day,  has  been  made. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  evidences  show,  beyond  peradventure,  that 
many  who  went  to  Brazil  were  men  of  families,  considering  the  very 
general  agitation  of  this  subject  in  the  South  in  1866,  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  writer  that  no  large  number  of  families  stayed  in  Brazil.  Indi- 
viduals, rather  than  family  groups  remained.  In  many  cases,  the  indi- 
vidual was  honest  in  thinking  that  he  intended  to  permanently  settle  in 
the  Empire.  I am  not  convinced  that  the  majority  of  Americans  in 


16Colonel  Norris  was  the  father-in-law  of  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Norris,  quoted  here- 
with. He  was  born  about  1793  and  died  in  Dallas  County,  Alabama,  after  he  re- 
turned from  Brazil.  It  is  thought  that  he  went  out  with  the  Gunter  party. 
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Brazil  today  owe  the  influence  to  the  organized  effort  on  the  part  of 
these  emigration  advocates.  I will  go  further  and  say  that  the  pro- 
fessional man,  for  the  most  part,  of  all  of  those  who  went  during  the 
thirty  years  succeeding  the  War  between  the  States,  was  the  only  one 
to  have  become  permanently  established.  He  alone,  found  his  oppor- 
tunity in  the  building  of  railroads  and  industrial  plants  in  this  new 
country  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  law.  This  virgin  field 
enabled  him  to  realize  that  ambition  which,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a century  at  least,  has  prompted  thousands  of  Americans  to  leave  their 
native  homes  with  the  hope  of  making  their  fortunes,  and  eventually 
returning  to  spend  the  evening  of  life  in  that  environment  so  necessary 
in  the  thoughts  of  us  in  this  western  world. 

There  are  very  few  records  to  indicate  that  the  families  who  car- 
ried down  to  Brazil  younger  children  ever  educated  them  there.  There 
are  many  evidences  to  show  that  even  though  they  stayed  there  as  long 
as  ten  years,  there  were  continuous  trips  “back  to  the  States”  in  order 
that  these  children  might  have  those  educational  advantages  not  possible 
fifty  years  ago  in  Brazil.  Then,  too,  the  language  and  customs  of  that 
Portuguese  country  was  not  conducive  to  make  happy  other  than  those 
born  there. 

(Note:  After  this  paper  went  to  press  the  writer’s  attention  was  called  to 

Lawrence  F.  Hill’s  Confederate  Exiles  to  Brazil  in  the  Hispanic  American  His- 
torical Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  May,  1927.  Mr.  Hill  had  access  to  certain  refer- 
ences not  seen  by  me.  His  paper  throws  light  on  a phase  of  the  Emigration  not 
available  for  my  use, — particularly  the  New  Orleans  and  Mississippi  Reports. 
Neither  was  Marcosson’s  Saturday  Evening  Post  story  consulted  by  me.  P.  A.  B.) 

MRS.  JULIA  KEYES’  DIARY 

No  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Americans  in  Brazil,  can  be  more 
vividly  painted  than  to  quote,  just  as  they  are  set  out,  the  volumes  which 
are  affectionately  referred  to  by  the  members  of  the  families,  as 
“Jennie’s  Diaries. The  first  volume  includes  a statement  of  several 
pages  made  by  Mrs.  Julia  Louisa  Keyes,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Washington 


JJennie  Rutledge  Keyes,  the  second  child  of  Dr.  Keyes,  married  James  A. 
Davidson,  Jr.,  in  Montgomery  February  8,  1875.  She  died  in  1879.  She  was  the 
grandchild  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  Caroline  Lee  Hentz.  Her  Diary  is  frank 
and  expressive,  and  at  the  same  time,  bubbling  with  that  romantic  spirit  which  the 
environment  of  that  cultured  grandmother  would  suggest.  Mr.  Davidson  resides, 
(1930),  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Salter,  in  the  city  of  Montgomery. 
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Keyes, (2)  a dentist,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Professor  Nicholas  M. 
and  Caroline  Lee  Hentz. 

Certain  fly-leaf  notations  in  these  volumes,  made  by  Jennie,  give 
pertinent  information,  and  they,  too,  are  used  here.  A statement  of 
much  value,  is  one  prepared  on  board  the  Barque  Wavelet  on  their  re- 
turn home  in  1870.  It  concludes  the  story. 

Dr.  Keyes’  letters,  which  follow  the  Diaries,  give  that  very  opti- 
mistic account  which  was  but  natural. 

MRS.  KEYES’  STORY 

Steamship  “Marmion” 
April  27th 

1867 

Saturday  morn 

On  our  way  to  Brazil ! ! 

The  long  anticipated  voyage  began — Twelve  days  since  we  sailed 
& I have  not  yet  begun  a Diary — Not  because  I have  been  disappointed 
—neither  has  it  been  from  sea-sickness.  This  great  terror  of  the 
passengers,  I have  been  spared  almost  entirely,  but  responsibilities  & 
varied  cares,  which  of  a necessity  follow  me,  have  prevented  my  setting 
down  a thought.  So  many  I have  had  that  were  pleasant  & grateful 
I shall  ever  bear  in  my  heart  the  memory  of  them.  Ever  feel  thankful 
that  we  were  cast  with  such  delightful  company — Gentlemen  whose 
manners  are  so  engaging  that  any  circle  might  be  improved  by  their 
presence.  Not  from  politeness  & delicate  attention  to  ladies  alone,  as 
these  can  be  assumed  on  occasion,  but  we  believe  that  these  are  the 
signs  of  the  true  gentleman  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Some  whose 
faces  we  can  trust  and  whose  kind  forbearance  and  gentle  consideration 
of  little  children  will,  at  once,  win  our  confidence.  Next  to  those  whom 
our  Savior  has  “suffered  to  come  unto  Him”  should  be  those  who  can 
dive  down  into  their  hearts,  inquiring  what  they  need  & what  they  can 
administer  to  their  comforts — and  for  those  who  care  not  for  these 

JDr.  John  Washington  Keyes  was  born  at  Athens,  Limestone  County,  Alabama, 
November  24,  1825,  and  died  in  Wewahitchka,  Florida,  November  27,  1892.  He 
studied  medicine  and  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Dental  College  and  practiced 
dentistry  in  Montgomery.  He  enterd  the  Confedrate  Army  as  a member  of  a 
Cavalry  Company  under  Captain,  later  General,  James  H.  Clanton.  He  was  sub- 
sequently a 2nd  Lieutenant  of  Company  E,  1st  Battalion,  Hilliard’s  Legion  and 
later  became  a 2nd  Lieutenant  of  Company  F of  the  60th  Alabama  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. He  was  subsequently  Surgeon  of  the  17th  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment. 
In  1867  the  family  moved  to  Brazil.  After  their  return  to  Alabama,  in  1870,  he 
removed  to  Florida. 
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helpless  ones,  remembering  not  the  days  of  their  innocence , let  us  draw 
a sigh  of  intense  pity.  No  domestic  happiness  will  be  theirs.  They  are 
ignorant  of  the  kindest  affections  of  the  human  heart  & “home”  has 
never  any  charm  for  them. 

Will  we  ever  forget  the  parting  from  our  Home  & from  those  we 
love?  I think  not.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  kind  hearts,  beating  so 
far  away,  are  with  us  on  our  voyage,  praying  to  our  common  Father 
for  our  safety  and  prosperity.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  can  open  a door  of  hospitable  welcome  to  some  that  will 
follow  us.  If  our  journey  continues  as  pleasant  as  it  has  begun,  how 
much  we  will  have  to  be  thankful  for — How  earnest  we  should  be  to 
return  thanks  by  our  daily  actions — and  prepare  ourselves  for  another 
home,  not  made  with  hands. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  (April)  we  left  N.  Orleans — a clear 
sky  above  & hopeful  hearts  around  us  still  we  cannot  say  we  were  not 
met  by  disappointments  in  regard  to  our  “quarters”  between  decks. 
We  knew  nothing  of  the  accommodation  of  an  emigrant  ship  and  con- 
sequently did  not  see  as  we  do  now  that  we  are  far  better  off  in  many 
respects  than  we  might  have  expected — The  rough  fare  if  we  keep  our 
health,  will  never  be  remembered  with  thoughts  of  regret.  We  will  only 
think  of  all  that  has  been  so  very  delightful.  We  passed  out  of  the  Gulf 
on  a lovely  moonlight  night.  The  waters  as  smoothe  as  a lake — crossed 
the  bar  safely  between  two  vessels  that  were  stuck,  lying  in  wait  for  the 
rising  of  the  tide — “so  much  so  good”  we  thought.  On  rounding  Flor- 
ida point  we  had  some  clouds,  rough  water,  in  consequence  of  a little 
blow,  and  some  sea-sickness  amongst  the  passengers.  We  watched  the 
light-house  with  some  interest,  also  the  faint  outline  of  a home  of 
“Wreckers”  who  were  doubtless  watching  the  red  lights  on  our  masts 
with  equal  concern.  On  the  18th  we  passed  the  Tortugas.  The  night 
previous  to  the  blow — on  the  20th  passed  Great  Isaac’s,  saw  a few  rocks 
and  a striped  light-house,  about  breakfast  hour — Sunday  got  into  the 
Atlantic — the  rolling  waves  brought  more  sea-sickness  amongst  the 
passengers.  In  our  family  we  had  more  cases  with  the  smaller  children, 
Julia,  Charlie  and  Reb — I suffered  some  with  my  head.  Our  Captain 
had  services  on  deck.  Our  two  ministers  being  sick,  he  distributed  a 
number  of  new  Episcopal  prayer  books  and  it  was  with  great  satis- 
faction we  saw  the  passengers,  all  that  were  able,  go  out  to  participate. 
I think  we  have  a good  Captain.  Prim,  considerate — & seems  to  know 
well  his  duties  and  his  course.  Most  of  our  time  we  spent  on  deck  and 
we  found  our  Captain  very  agreeable  in  conversation.  With  a rough 
manner  and  stern  treatment  to  his  crew,  he  was  respected. 
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For  several  days  the  water  remained  rough — On  Wed.  we  were 
annoyed  by  the  appearance  on  board  of  a case  of  varioloid,  very  slight, 
but  a cause  of  uneasiness,  particularly  to  the  Mothers  of  young  families 
• — Passed  Porto  Rico  by  night — Those  that  were  up  said  that  the  streets, 
lighted  by  gas,  could  be  readily  distinguished  and  the  scene  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Thursday  the  25th  passed  St.  Thomas  & although  the  scenery  was 
not  particularly  striking,  we  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
stop  and  obtain  supplies  to  make  our  living  more  luxurious.  The 
Captain  thought  best  to  prevent  this  great  wish  of  ours  on  account 
of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  mosquitoes  & flies  which  were  said  to  prevail 
to  some  extent.  We  saw  the  city  lying  quietly  among  the  hills.  The 
tiled  roofing  was  something  new  and  interesting,  seen  through  Col. 
Censor’s  elegant  opera  glasses.  I like  his  glasses  and  like  him.  If  not 
mistaken,  he  is  one  of  the  true — so  are  several  others  whose  names 
will  not  be  forgotten,  for  we  will  never  forget  their  kind  attentions.  Mr. 
Carson,  from  Galveston,  Drs.  Dunn  & Tobin — Capts.  Ben  & Daltan 
Yancey, — the  last  mentioned  coming  from  Mont  (Montgomery) — our 
own  home — Mr.  Slaughter  & others — Then  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
I must  speak  of  our  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Coachman,  & Carson  Wade. 
What  could  we  have  done  without  them?  So  attentive  have  they  been 
to  use  since  we  commenced  our  journey.  In  fact,  I have  had  so  much 
that  is  pleasant,  thus  far,  on  this  long  dreaded  voyage,  I feel  that  it  is 
sinful  to  complain  of  any  small  annoyances  we  may  have.  May  I be 
forgiven  if  I rebel,  in  thought,  against  any  privations.  We  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  one  or  two  pleasant  agreeable  families — Mr.  Davis, 
wife  & daughter,  Mr.  Miller,  wife  & daughter — His  eldest  Miss  Anna, 
an  agreeable  companion  for  Ellen  & their  youngest  & our  smaller  ones 
have  a merry  & sociable  time.  Indeed,  the  young  people  have  all  been 
making  a frolic  of  the  trip. — May  they  have  nothing  to  mar  it. 

On  Friday — 26th — we  passed  Plymouth  in  the  morning — I had 
been  kept  awake  by  the  baby  who  coughed  all  night,  & I was  not  on 
deck  to  see  the  beautiful  picture  as  described  by  those  who  witnessed  it, 
but  in  the  afternoon,  I had  the  rare  pleasure  of  beholding  mountain 
scenery  in  the  perfection  of  beauty  on  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe.  A 
cloud  rested  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak,  as  thousands  have — the 
City  lay  quietly  beneath  these  hills — The  eye  was  pleased  at  once  by 
the  soft  shade  of  green  in  the  background.  The  blue  bright  sky  & the 
sea,  scarcely  ruffled,  over  which  we  were  gently  but  swiftly  borne. 
We  saw  by  the  aid  of  the  “true  glasses” — always  at  our  service — the 
walls  of  the  City — the  streets  and  long  rows  of  palmetto  trees — some 
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very  large  imposing  looking  dwellings  to  the  left — on  the  right  a neat 
looking  cemetery.  Lying  outside  were  several  vessls — one  of  them 
a large  steamship,  with  a French  flag.  A French  looking  sloop  in  full 
sail,  with  three  little  jibs,  one  above  the  other, — quite  unique.  After 
leaving  this  city  “Basse-terra,”  which  I forgot  to  mention  is  lying  below 
a volcanic  mountain,  we  saw,  rising  beyond,  a wide  strait — another 
chain  of  mountains — said  to  be  a continuation  of  the  Island  of  Guada- 
loup.  A fortification,  quite  extensive,  appeared  on  its  highest  and  broad- 
est summit.  When  & how  made  we  could  not  learn. 

We  saw  no  more  land  until  we  reached  the  S.  American  coast,  ex- 
cept the  Barbadoes  which  we  passed  in  the  night.  We  feel  disappointed 
that  we  missed  the  scenery  which  is  said  to  be  beautiful. 

Sunday — 28th — Water  rough  again — 

Reverend  Ballard  Dunn  held  service  on  deck.  One  or  two  small 
fights  occurred  amongst  the  men.  One  dutchman  who  leads  a blind 
man  much  like  him, — probably  his  brother — had  some  rough  handling, 
his  eye  blackened,  an  uncouth,  unpolished  set  of  individuals — If  it  were 
not  for  being  obliged  to  be  near  some  such  people  as  these  all  the  time, 
we  would  be  more  comfortable.  So  entirely  different  are  they  from 
beings  we  are  accustomed  to  mingle  with,  but  we  have  only  those  to  look 
at  and  enough  of  a better  class  to  associate  writh.  Dear  me!  if  we 
had  not  been  thrown  with  some  pleasant  and  agreeable  people,  what  a 
sad  & lonely  time  we  might  have  had. 

Beautiful  weather  continued — lasted  all  the  way.  Our  Captain  said 
he  had  never  made  a more  beautiful  passage — that  he  had  crossed  the 
ocean  thirty  times. 

Oct.  14th — Lake  Japarana 

It  is  now  nearly  five  months  since  we  came  to  Brazil — Our  voyage 
was  happily  ended  by  reaching  the  magnificent  City  of  Rio  Janeiro  on 
a beautiful  moonlight  night — the  16th  of  May — without  accident  of  any 
kind — Perhaps  I will  never  feel  again  such  an  overpowering  sense  of 
gratitude  & pleasure  as  when  beholding  those  far  famed  mountains  & 
city  lights.  It  was  quite  enough  to  repay  me  for  a month’s  discomfort 
on  board  ship  *Then — our  reception  at  the  Government  House — “Casa 
de  Suade”  was  so  gratifying.  We  were  a happy  band  of  Emigrants, — 
felt  we  had  reached  a place  of  rest  and  among  kind,  generous  people 
who  had  given  us  a welcome  we  had  not  expected.  We  were  sheltered 
& fed  at  Government  expense  and  fared  much  better  than  on  our  steam 
ship,  the  food  not  really  better  but  prepared  in  a manner  to  make  it  more 
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palatable.  The  proprietor,  Col.  Broome,6  was  a Confederate  soldier,  as 
kind  and  obliging  as  we  could  wish — and  the  house  was  a little  less  than 
a palace,  with  marble  floors — most  of  the  rooms  having  frescoed  and 
gilded  ceilings  & beautifully  papered  walls.  Flower  yards,  tastily 
arranged  with  marble  benches  beneath  vine  covered  arbors.  Just  within 
the  great  iron-gate  is  a long  row  of  those  stately  Palms — never  before 
seen  except  in  our  imaginary  pictures  of  oriental  scenes.  We  bought 
fruit  in  abundance,  at  a small  expence  and  all  little  delicacies  which  we 
needed  and  considered  ourselves  blessed  in  many  ways. 

Two  days  after  our  arrival,  the  Steamship  N.  America  came  in 
from  N.  York  with  a large  number  of  Emigrants  and  our  hotel  then 
entertained  nearly  three  hundred.  Very  soon  they  begun  to  circulate. 
In  the  meantime  we  received  visits  from  Brazilians  and  Americans,  too, 
by  throngs.  It  was  quite  bewildering,  but  gratifying  to  know  that  we 
were  the  cause  of  so  much  interest.  The  Emperor  came  in  person  to 
pay  us  a visit  and  we  heard  that  he  expressed  himself  as  being  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  Americans.  Many  gathered  in 
throngs  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  their  separate  colonies.  Many 
acted  rashly  as  they  afterwards  found,  coming  to  a conclusion.  If  all 
had  gone  together  to  one  colony  they  probably  would  be  there  now  with 
a flourishing  town  of  their  own  making,  but  they  did  not.  They  scat- 
tered * * * 

Mr.  Charles  Nathans* * * 4,  Mr.  Andrew  Steel  & Sons  were  very  obliging 
to  us.  Assisted  us  in  many  ways  and  we  will  never  forget  them.  We 
left  Rio  very  hurriedly  on  Monday  morning  26th  May — on  the  steam- 
ship Japarana — together  with  several  families  on  the  way  to  Rio  Doce 
where  Americans  are  gathering.  We  all  became  sea-sick  and  the 
pleasure  of  this  portion  of  our  journey  was  considerably  marred.  We 
stayed  a night  at  Victoria,— stopped  early  in  the  afternoon  and  walked 
about  the  streets  of  the  very  queer  & ancient  looking  town.  The  natives 
stared  at  us  and  no  wonder  they  did,  for  we  were  a badly  behaved  set 
of  people. 

We  looked  in  the  stores  & at  the  people  as  if  we  had  never  seen 
anything  before. 

(The  Diary  of  Jennie  Keyes  will  appear  in  the  next  issue.) 

A complete  Bibliography  will  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  study. 

"Probably  James  A.  Broome,  Lieutenant  Colonel  14th  Alabama  Infantry  Regi- 

ment. Native  of  LaGrange,  Georgia.  Lost  his  left  leg  at  the  Battle  of  the  Wil- 

derness, May  6,  1864.  Record  says  “Very  gallant.” 

4Charles  Nathan,  sometimes  Carlos  Nathan,  an  English  merchant,  who  left 
Brazil  after  the  Keyes  family  returned  and  afterwards  visited  them  in  Montgom- 
ery. 


Home  of  Gen.  John  W . A.  Sanford,  535  S.  Hull  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  which  the  present  Alabama  flag  was  made.  Pencil 
sketch  bv  Maud  Auausta  Martin  Butler. 


HISTORIC  HOMES 

No.  2 

By  Augusta  Martin  Butler 
(Mrs.  Eugene  Butler) 

(This,  the  second  of  a series  of  historic  homes  in  Alabama,  is  accompanied 
by  a free  hand  drawing  of  the  house  in  which  the  present  flag  of  Ala- 
bama was  designed  and  in  which  lived  the  author  of  the  bill  adopting 
the  present  flag  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Maud  Augusta  Martin  Butler,  wife  of 
Eugene  Butler,  Adjutant  General  of  Alabama  National  Guard,  who  has  by 
painstaking  research  brought  together  the  interesting  facts  contained  in 
this  article,  has  also  contributed  the  pencil  sketch  of  the  quaint  and  his- 
toric old  house  described  as  Alabama’s  Flag  House. — Editor.) 

The  cottage  in  which  the  first  model  of  the  present  flag  of  Alabama 
was  made,  stands  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Hull  and  Grove  Streets, 
535  Hull  Street,  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  land  upon  which  this  cottage 
is  built,  was  first  owned  by  Judge  John  Goldthwaite,  according  to  the 
earliest  plat  of  the  City. 

On  April  29th,  1850,  Judge  Goldthwaite  sold  the  land,  with  several 
of  the  surrounding  acres,  to  Oliver  and  Harriet  Wetmore  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Wetmore  held  it  until  1853  and  then  divided  the 
section  into  lots  and  sold  them,  most  probably,  at  public  auction,  as 
this  was  the  customary  way  of  selling  large  sections  of  land  at  that 
time.  In  each  issue  of  the  newspaper  of  Montgomery  published  at 
this  time,  and  on  file  now  at  the  office  of  “The  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser”, we  find  advertisements  of  men  who  lived  solely  by  auctioneering. 

The  lot  on  which  the  house  now  stands  was  sold  for  $300.00,  to 
John  M.  Nowell  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  Nowell  evidently  built  the 
house  between  1853  and  1856,  because  after  holding  this  lot  for  less 
than  three  years  he  sold  it  and  the  improvements  thereon,  for  $1100.00, 
showing  the  greatest  increase  in  sale  price  of  any  period  during  the 
sale  of  the  land. 

On  the  17th  day  of  July,  1855,  Joseph  A.  Gaboury,  the  President 
of  the  Street  Railway  Company  of  Montgomery,  bought  the  property 
and  lived  there  for  thirty-three  years.  Mr.  Gaboury  was  distinguished 
as  having,  as  a Civil  Engineer,  constructed  the  first  practical  and 
successful  electric  street  railway  system  in  the  United  States,  that  of 
Montgomery. 

The  first  trolley  car  of  the  system  was  tested  on  Court  Street. 
Among  the  first  passengers  were  Charles  Van  Depole,  a Belgian 
chemist  and  inventor,  Warren  S.  Reese,  Mayor  of  Montgomery;  J.  A. 
Gaboury,  President  of  the  Street  Car  Company,  and  Colonel  W.  W. 
Screws,  Editor  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

There  are  many  amusing  incidents  of  this  first  street  car  that 
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have  been  related,  and  as  amusing  as  they  are  they  are  really  true. 
It  is  said  that  as  each  man  took  his  seat  in  the  car,  immediately  his 
watch  stopped.  This  was  caused  by  the  dynamo  which  was  in  the 
front  of  the  car  and  uncovered.  No  harm  was  done  the  watch,  how- 
ever, for  after  leaving  the  car,  it  began  ticking  once  again.  The 
dynamo  was  a magnet  for  keys.  A man’s  key  ring,  or  any  single  key 
being  brought  into  the  car  would  immediately  be  drawn  in  its  direction. 

At  this  time  bustles  were  the  height  of  fashion  and  as  the  dames 
and  belles  of  the  day  stepped  into  the  entrance  of  the  car  (which  was 
at  the  rear)  they  quietly  slipped  into  the  seat  nearest  the  door  as  the 
dynamo  held  the  same  fatal  attraction  for  the  steel  in  the  bustles  as 
it  held  for  the  gentleman’s  keys. 

On  February  13th,  1888,  Joseph  Gaboury,  and  his  wife  Alice 
O’Dwyer,  (who  was  a native  of  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gaboury  himself 
being  a Canadian)  sold  their  home  to  Colonel  John  W.  A.  Sanford, 
Jr.,  for  $2,650.00. 

Colonel  Sanford  had  been  Colonel  of  the  60th  Alabama  Infantry 
Regiment,  Confederate  States  Army,  Attorney  General  of  Alabama  and 
at  a later  day  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.  He  was  the 
father  of  John  W.  A.  Sanford,  III,  the  designer  of  the  present  flag 
of  Alabama.  The  flag  was  made  in  this  house  in  the  front  room  to 
the  left  after  entering  the  front  door.  John  W.  A.  Sanford,  III, 
designer  of  the  present  flag  of  Alabama,  was  a lawyer  by  profession, 
and  a member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  of  1895.  He  married  Miss 
Minnie  Smoot,  of  Mobile,  and  both  have  since  died.  They  left 
descendants  who  reside  in  Alabama. 

The  cottage  is  unpretentious,  consisting  of  parlour,  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  bed  rooms,  with  a narrow  hall  leading  from  the  front 
door  directly  through  the  entire  house.  The  timbers  of  the  house  show 
its  age.  The  underpinning  timbers  are  mortised,  that  is,  cut  to  fit 
one  into  the  other  and  pinned  together  with  wooden  pegs. 

During  the  life  of  Colonel  Sanford  the  house  was  struck  by 
lightning,  causing  a small  fire,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  the  flames  were  soon  extinguished.  Just  before 
his  death  General  Sanford  made  a deed  of  the  property  to  his  wife, 
Sallie  Taylor  Sanford,  which  reads : “For  and  in  consideration  of  the 

great  love  and  affection  I bear  to  my  wife,  Sallie  Taylor  Sanford,  and 
for  $1.00  to  me  in  hand  paid — I hereby  grant,  sell  and  convey  to 
Sallie  Taylor  Sanford,  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  following 
real  estate  Lot  No.  13  in  Square  No.  6 in  City  of  Montgomery,  State 
of  Alabama,  and  etc.” 
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Sallie  Taylor  Sanford  was  a noted  belle  and  beauty  of  Montgom- 
ery, one  of  the  two  lovely  daughters  of  William  Henry  Taylor,  a 
courtly  South  Carolina  gentleman  who  came  to  Montgomery  about 
1830.  Before  leaving  South  Carolina  William  Henry  Taylor  gave  a 
part  of  his  plantation  to  the  City  of  Columbia.  He  also  gave  the  plot 
for  the  Theological  School  in  Columbia  which  institution  has  recently 
been  moved  to  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  household  furnishings  of  the  Sanford  home  were  interesting 
and  lovely.  The  greater  part  of  them  came  from  Colonel  Sanford’s 
paternal  home  in  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  a home  noted  for  its  great  beauty 
and  its  hospitality.  However,  there  were  many  lovely  pieces  of  silver 
from  the  Taylor  family  and  one  life  size  portrait  of  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Taylor,  painted  by  a famous  artist  of  that  day. 

After  Mrs.  Sanford’s  death  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Burlin  R. 
Starnes,  nee  Camilla  S.  (Valine)  Sanford,  inherited  the  property  and 
later  sold  it  to  Mr.  John  Bradford,  now  of  Montgomery,  but  formerly 
of  Springfield,  Illinois.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Bradford 
is  the  only  man  in  Montgomery,  and  possibly  the  only  man  in  Alabama, 
who  intimately  knew  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I am  quoting  my  interview  with  him  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
own  words : “My  father  and  Abraham  Lincoln  went  to  Springfield 

together  in  1841 ; at  that  time  it  was  a small  town.  We  were  living 
near  neighbors  to  the  Lincolns,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  and  the 
two  families  were  as  intimate  as  next  door  neighbors  in  a small  town 
usually  are. 

“Both  families  attended  the  same  Episcopal  Church,  although 
Mrs.  Lincoln  after  the  President’s  death  attended  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  my  childhood  I most  probably  saw  Lincoln  hundreds  of 
times  but  have  no  vivid  recollection  of  him  alive.  It  was  during  my 
tenth  year  that  he  was  assassinated  and  his  corpse  was  brought  to 
Springfield.  I saw  him  as  a corpse  in  Springfield,  3rd  May  1865.  His 
body  lay  in  state  in  the  old  State  Capitol,  the  present  Court  House  of 
Springfield.  The  State  Capitol  of  Alabama  reminds  me  of  this  build- 
ing. It  was  a large  white,  double  front  building  with  entrances  on  either 
side. 

“While  the  body  was  lying  in  state  two  lines  of  soldiers  guarded 
the  entrance.  The  crowd  marched  between  the  soldiers  in  single  file 
and  when  I took  my  place  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  walk  six  blocks 
to  get  in  line.  In  the  building  a guard  of  officers  were  standing  on 
either  side  of  the  body  with  drawn  swords,  as  the  line  of  friends  and 
admirers  silently  passed  for  their  last  view  of  the  President. 
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‘‘I  remember  that  my  mother  and  father  attended  the  wedding  of 
Lincoln  and  also  that  my  mother  was  possibly  the  only  person  other 
than  the  immediate  family  who  saw  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

“Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  a Southern  woman  and  had  brothers 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  was  very  fond  of  the  Southland.  She  never 
became  reconciled  to  Northern  customs,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
servants.  She  did  not  understand  how  to  manage  white  help.  To 
keep  servants,  often  Mr.  Lincoln  without  her  knowledge,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  large  tips  and  bribes. 

“After  Tad  Lincoln  became  a man  he  was  very  successful,  at  one 
time  he  was  a Cabinet  Member.  Again  he  was  President  of  ‘The 
Pullman  Company’.  From  the  time  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Company  until  my  mother  died  in  her  ninetieth  year,  he  presented  my 
mother  with  passes  for  all  of  her  travels  in  memory  of  the  friendship 
that  existed  between  her  and  Airs.  Lincoln.” 

Mr.  Bradford  has  had  several  letters  from  Tad  Lincoln,  one  of 
them  he  gave  to  the  Alabama  Historical  Society,  another  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Historical  Society  and  the  others  to  members  of  his  family  and 
friends. 

On  November  19th,  1924,  Mr.  Bradford  sold  his  home  to  Mrs. 
Fanny  Cosby  Evans,  the  present  owner  and  occupant  of  the  little 
house  in  which  the  flag  of  Alabama  was  made,  the  little  house  in 
which  so  many  people  of  historic  interest  have  lived. 


ALABAMA’S  POET  LAUREATE 


When  the  Alabama  Writers’  Conclave  held  its  1930  convention 
in  Montevallo  the  fact  was  brought  before  the  Executive  Committee 
that  Alabama  was  without  an  official  Poet  Laureate.  The  name  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Minturn  Peck  was  proposed  for  that  office  and  his  selection 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Conclave. 

In  order  that  the  honor 
should  . have  the  official 
stamp  of  the  State,  Gover- 
nor Bibb  Graves  was  con- 
sulted and  approved  the  se- 
lection of  the  Conclave  by 
promulgating  an  Executive 
order  confirming  its  action. 

Without  advising  him  of 
the  honor  that  awaited  him. 
Dr.  Peck  was  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  evening  ses- 
sion, Tuesday,  June  10th. 
No  setting  could  have  been 
more  appropriate  for  the 
bestowal  of  such  an  honor. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
magnificent  new  auditorium 
of  Alabama  College.  The 
spacious  stage  was'  deco- 
rated with  palms  and  sum- 
mer flowers.  A concert  of  chamber  music  was  presented  under  the 
direction  of  Georges  Rvken  of  The  Hague  and  Paris,  but  now  residing 
in  Alabama.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  string  symphony  quartet  program 
the  President  of  the  Conclave,  Mrs.  Mildred  Reynolds  Saffold,  intro- 
duced Dr.  Peck,  who  was  requested  to  give  a reading  from  his  poems. 
He  chose  the  two  popular  selections,  “My  Grandmother’s  Turkey-Tail 
Fan,”  and  “The  Grapevine  Swing.”  When  about  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  midst  of  hearty  applause,  Mrs.  Saffold  detained  the  reader  and 
notified  him  of  his  selection  as  Poet  Laureate  of  Alabama.  She  pre- 
sented him  on  behalf  of  the  Conclave  with  a small  gold  book  bearing 
the  inscription  of  the  poet’s  name,  his  new  office  and  the  date  of 
its  bestowal. 
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A number  of  States  have,  through  their  Legislatures,  created  the 
honorary  office  of  Poet  Laureate,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a bill  to 
that  effect  will  be  introduced  in  the  Alabama  Legislature  at  its  next 
meeting.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Peck  is  gracefully  wearing  the  new 
honors  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  writers  of  Alabama  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

SAMUEL  MINTURN  PECK1 

Samuel  Minturn  Peck  was  born  in  Tuscaloosa,  November  4,  1854, 
and  resides  in  that  city  at  the  present  time.  His  parents  were  Judge 
Elisha  Wolsey  and  Lucy  Lamb  (Randall)  Peck,  the  former  a native  of 
New  York  State  who  removed  to  Alabama  in  1825  where  he  practiced 
law  and  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1868. 

Samuel  Minturn  Peck  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Tuscaloosa  and  at  Sycamore  and  Rockford,  111.  In 
1871  he  entered  the  University  of  Alabama  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1876  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  took  a 
post  graduate  course  in  criticism  and  literature  at  Columbia  University 
and  at  Alliance,  Paris,  France. 

Although  he  had  no  taste  for  engaging  in  the  healing  art,  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  his  parents  he  studied  medicine  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  in  1879, 
but  did  not  practice  the  profession.  He  is  an  independent  in  politics 
and  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Peck’s  first  literary  production  was  a lyric  poem  entitled  “The 
Orange  Tree”,  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1878. 
Other  lyrics  published  in  after  years  are : “Knot  of  Blue” ; “The 

Dimple  on  Her  Cheek”;  “Cupid  at  Court”;  “My  Little  Girl”;  “The 
Grapevine  Swing”;  “My  Grandmother’s  Turkey-Tail  Fan”,  all  of 
which  have  been  set  to  music.  A poem  of  15  lines,  “Among  My 
Books,”  was  published  in  an  edition  de  luxe  with  27  full  page  illus- 
trations. 

Dr.  Peck’s  poems  have  been  brought  together  in  several  vol- 
umes among  them  “Cap  and  Bells”,  published  in  1886 ; “Rings  and 
Love  Knots”,  1892;  “Rhymes  and  Roses”,  1895;  “Fair  Women  of 
Today”,  1895;  “The  Golf  Girl”,  1899;  “Alabama  Sketches”,  1902;  and 
“May  Bloom  and  Myrtle”,  1910. 

Although  Dr.  Peck’s  pen  is  not  as  prolific  as  in  earlier  years  he  oc- 
casionally writes  a short  poem  which  is  eagerly  sought  by  current 


*See  Owen’s  Hist,  of  Ala.  & Diet,  of  Ala.  Biog.  v,  4.  p.  1335. 
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publications.  His  poem  “Communion”  which  was  written  during  the 
World  War  period  has  been  copied  many  times  and  has  recently  been 
brought  out  by  a Milwaukee  publishing  house  on  a gift  card.  This 
consolatory  poem  has  comforted  many  bereaved  persons  and  has 
brought  to  its  author  numerous  letters  of  appreciation. 

Dr.  Peck  has  never  married. 

M.  B.  O. 


COMMUNION 

By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck 

I send  my  love  unto  my  dead  each  day; 

I know  not  how ; I only  know  it  goes 
Forth  from  my  heart,  and,  going,  ever  grows ; 
That  as  it  flies,  there’s  nothing  can  affray; 

That,  like  a dove,  it  fondly  keeps  its  way 
Through  dark  and  light  along  the  path  it  knows; 
That  in  its  faithful  flight  it  never  slows, 

And  if  I toil  or  sleep  goes  not  astray, 

I send  my  love  unto  my  dead,  and  they — 

They  know  ’tis  sent,  that  I have  not  forgot ; 

For  often  when  I am  alone  I feel 
Their  love  return — and,  oh,  no  words  can  say 
The  peace  that  comes  to  me ! It  matters  not 
What  woe  betide,  I have  wherewith  to  heal. 
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MY  GRANDMOTHER’S  TURKEY-TAIL  FAN 

By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck 

It  owned  not  a color  that  vanity  dons 
Or  slender  wits  choose  for  display ; 

Its  beautiful  tint  was  a delicate  bronze, 

A brown  softly  blended  with  gray. 

From  her  waist  to  her  chin,  spreading  out  without  break, 
’Twas  built  on  a generous  plan : 

The  pride  of  the  forest  was  slaughtered  to  make 
My  grandmother’s  turkey-tail  fan. 

For  common  occasions  it  never  was  meant : 

In  a chest  between  two  silken  cloths 

’Twas  kept  safely  hidden  with  careful  intent 
In  camphor  to  keep  out  the  moths. 

’Twas  famed  far  and  wide  through  the  whole  countryside, 
From  Beersheba  e’en  unto  Dan ; 

And  often  at  meeting  with  envy  ’twas  eyed, 

My  grandmother's  turkey-tail  fan. 

Camp-meetings,  indeed,  were  its  chiefest  delight, 

Like  a crook  unto  sheep  gone  astray 

It  beckoned  backsliders  to  re-seek  the  right, 

And  exhorted  the  sinners  to  pray. 

It  always  beat  time  when  the  choir  went  wrong, 

In  psalmody  leading  the  van. 

Old  Hundred,  I know,  was  its  favorite  song — 

My  grandmother’s  turkey-tail  fan. 

A fig  for  the  fans  that  are  made  nowadays, 

Suited  only  to  frivolous  mirth ! 

A different  thing  was  the  fan  that  I praise, 

Yet  it  scorned  not  the  good  things  of  earth. 

At  bees  and  at  quiltings  ’twas  aye  to  be  seen, 

The  best  of  the  gossip  began 

When  in  at  the  doorway  had  entered  serene 
My  grandmother’s  turkey-tail  fan. 
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Tradition  relates  of  it  wonderful  tales. 

Its  handle  of  leather  was  buff. 

Though  shorn  of  its  glory,  e’en  now  it  exhales 
An  odor  of  hymn-books  and  snuff. 

Its  primeval  grace,  if  you  like,  you  can  trace: 
’Twas  limned  for  the  future  to  scan, 

Just  under  a smiling  gold  spectacled  face, 

My  grandmother’s  turkey-tail  fan. 


THE  GRAPEVINE  SWING 

By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck 

When  I was  a boy  on  the  old  plantation, 
Down  by  the  deep  bayou, 

The  fairest  spot  of  all  creation, 

Under  the  arching  blue ; 

When  the  wind  came  over  the  cotton  and  corn, 
To  the  long  slim  loop  I’d  spring 

With  brown  feet  bare,  and  a hat-brim  torn, 
And  swing  in  the  grapevine  swing. 

Swinging  in  the  grapevine  swing; 

Laughing  where  the  wild  birds  sing, 

I dream  and  sigh 
For  the  days  gone  by 

Swinging  in  the  grapevine  swing. 

Out — o’er  the  water-lilies  bonnie  and  bright, 
Back — to  the  moss-grown  trees ; 

I shouted  and  laughed  with  a heart  as  light 
As  a wild-rose  tossed  by  the  breeze. 

The  mocking-bird  joined  in  my  reckless  glee, 

I longed  for  no  angel’s  wing, 

I was  just  as  near  heaven  as  I wanted  to  be 
Swinging  in  the  grapevine  swing. 
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Swinging  in  the  grapevine  swing, 

Laughing  where  the  wild  birds  sing — 

Oh,  to  be  a boy 

With  a heart  full  of  joy, 

Swinging  in  the  grapevine  swing ! 

I’m  weary  at  noon,  I’m  weary  at  night, 

I’m  fretted  and  sore  of  heart, 

And  care  is  sowing  my  locks  with  white 
As  I wend  through  the  fevered  mart. 

I’m  tired  of  the  world  with  its  pride  and  pomp. 
And  fame  seems  a worthless  thing. 

I’d  barter  it  all  for  one  day’s  romp, 

And  a swing  in  the  grapevine  swing. 

Swinging  in  the  grapevine  swing, 

Laughing  where  the  wild  birds  sing, 

I would  I were  away 
From  the  world  today, 

Swinging  in  the  grapevine  swing. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PLANTATION 

By  John  Witherspoon  DuBose 

(This  final  installment  of  “Recollections  of  the  Plantation”,  by  John 
Witherspoon  DuBose,  carries  forward  the  author’s  description  of  the 
removal  of  his  family  from  Society  Hill,  Darlington,  S.  C.,  to  Marengo 
County,  Ala.  The  article  was  written  by  Col.  DuBose  from  notes  in  his 
diary  beginning  January  5,  1850. — Editor.) 

It  is  a wonderfully  beautiful  & happy  land.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  influence  of  this  region  of  country  & the  adjacent  terri- 
tory, allied  in  every  social  condition  & industrial  character,  de- 
cided the  political  conduct  of  the  State  in  the  present  crisis.  Mr. 
Yancey  has  long  lived  at  Montgomery  & often  comes  to  the  Cane- 
brake  to  speak.  He  said,  late  in  his  career:  “The  best  & most 
sympathetic  audience  I ever  addressed  was  at  Uniontown  in  the 
Buchanan  campaign” — about  3000  masters  & mistresses,  & black 
coachmen  & servants  hanging  on  the  borders  of  the  meeting  in 
the  Chambers  grove.  Mr.  Brooks,  President  of  the  Secession  Con- 
vention, lived  at  Marion ; Governor  Moore,  the  war  Governor  lived 
at  Marion.  Moore,  Yancey  & Brooks  were  South  Carolinians. 

After  it  is  all  over,  this  imminent  war,  the  great  drama  of 
politics  & politicians,  some  of  us  will  look  back  upon  the  things 
that  we  propose  to  make  safer  in  our  possession  by  fighting  to 
drive  off  the  invader  & I wonder  what  we  shall  see ! 

I have  fallen  upon  a letter  from  Frederick  Ravesies,  a French 
West  Indian.  He  came  out  from  Philadelphia,  a young  man,  Land 
Agent  for  the  exiled  Bonapartists.  He  tells  why  the  Princess,  the 
Generals  & the  ladies  from  Napoleon’s  fallen  court,  invited  by 
Congress  to  come  to  this  matchless  magnificence  of  nature  to  cul- 
tivate the  Vine  & Olive,  failed.  Speaking  of  the  face  of  nature  un- 
broken, Mr.  Ravesies  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  “Aigle- 
ville”  (Demopolis)  in  1827  : “The  Surveyors  report  of  these  lands 
will  exhibit  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  the  country,  their 
notes  showing  that  for  many  days  they  could  not  proceed  more 
than  2 or  3 miles  per  day.” 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  surveyors,  proceeding  through 
the  lines  afoot?  There  are  two  patches  of  virgin  forest  now  left 
that  I found  & I will  speak  of  them.  The  forest  growth  is  enor- 
mous & varied,  oak  of  several  varieties,  red  gum,  ash,  poplar,  syca- 
more, walnut,  red  cedar,  enormous  cotton  wood,  every  known 
forest  tree  of  the  South  in  fact,  except  pine,  I may  say.  There  is 
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not  a pine  that  I have  seen.  The  trees  are  not  only  majestic  in 
size  & prodigal  in  supply  but  the  earth  between  them  up  to  their 
very  bodies  is  possessed  by  towering  cane  whose  tops  droop  in 
among  the  limbs,  even  twenty  feet  above  ground  or  higher.  A 
rabbit  even  must  pause  in  his  leaps  to  calculate  his  bearings  & 
pick  his  course  through  the  cane.  Only  imagine  the  matchless  area, 
22  miles  from  Uniontown  on  the  east  line  of  the  parallelogram  to 
Demopolis  on  the  west,  35  miles  from  Greensboro  on  the  northern 
line  to  Dayton  on  the  Southern,  in  such  a condition  of  nature. 

The  Bonapartists  with  no  labor  save  unwilling  German  hire- 
lings, neither  master  or  servant  familiar  with  the  speech  of  the 
other,  surrendered  to  the  impossibilities  of  their  situation.  Stollen- 
werck,  Bayol,  Fournier  & a few  others  remained.  Ravesies,  George 
N.  Stewart,  Madame  George  went  to  Mobile.  General  Eefebvre- 
Desnouettes  had  received  the  consent  of  the  home  authorities  to 
his  return  at  last  to  Berlin.  He  sailed  & was  lost  at  sea.  Colonel 
Raoul  went  to  Mexico  when  that  country  became  independent  of 
Spain,  engaged  in  the  military  service  but  was  ultimately  recalled 
to  France. 

The  semi-eleemosynary  legislation  of  Congress,  designed  ex- 
perimentally to  transplant  the  most  notable  soldiers  of  Europe  & 
their  wives  from  the  most  brilliant  of  royal  courts  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Canebrake  wilds,  had  the  effect  of  giving  extraordinary 
publicity  to  the  new  country.  News  spread  abroad  through  the 
plantations  of  Virginia  & the  Carolinas  of  General  Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes’  gallery  of  art,  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  the  cane,  a log 
hut  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a statue  of  Napoleon  & around  the 
walls  a score  of  the  trophies  of  the  most  historic  battle  fields  of 
modern  times.  There  were  tales  of  French  balls  in  the  open,  the 
stumps  & brush  cleared  for  the  dancers ; it  was  told  that  Colonel 
Raoul’s  one  room  cabin  on  French  creek,  was  built  around  the 
stump  of  a massive  oak  & that  upon  this  dining  table  the  best 
vintages  of  France  were  drained  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor. 
Ferryman  Raoul’s  wife  was,  at  home,  Marchioness  of  Sinabalde  & 
maid  of  Honor  to  Queen  Caroline.  As  she  made  her  way  to  the 
cow  pen  for  the  usual  evening’s  milking  her  Italian  arias  floated 
out  among  the  tree  tops  of  the  canebrake. 

These  reports  from  the  wilderness,  so  unfamiliar  & romantic, 
led  young  University  men  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  heirs  to 
fortune  in  chattel  black  labor,  to  seek  information.  A young  New 
Englander,  Joseph  Blodgett  Stickney  had  come  to  the  coast  of 
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North  Carolina  about  the  time  the  Bonapartists  reached  their 
forest  homes  in  the  Canebrake.  Young  Stickney  soon  married  a 
daughter  of  a North  Carolina  Senator,  an  owner  of  slaves.  The 
bride’s  dowery  came  in  slaves. 

The  New  England  groom  brought  from  home  an  energy  in- 
carnate. Having  heard  of  the  rich  land  & the  failure  of  the  French 
allottees  he  resolved  to  go  across  the  wilderness  to  see  for  himself. 
If  the  half  told  him  was  true,  slave  labor  & African  blood  might  be 
expected  to  solve  the  difficulty  destructive  of  the  French.  He 
strapped  to  his  saddle  a heavy  blanket  for  the  nightly  bivouac ; he 
filled  his  saddle  bags  with  ground  coffee  & a change  of  shirts, 
hooking  a pint  tin  cup  to  the  baggage.  A pocket  compass  would 
determine  his  course  through  the  wilds,  over  unbridged  streams. 
The  solitary  ride  begun. 

Mr.  Stickney  finally  drew  rein  on  one  of  the  Bonapartist  al- 
lottments  near  the  little  hamlet  Greensboro.  He  went  back  as  he 
had  come  to  bring  thither  slaves  & wife  & babe. 

He  chartered  a schooner  in  Pamlico  sound  to  bring  his  black 
people,  farm  implements,  an  iron  hand  mill  to  grind  corn,  etc.  to 
Mobile.  The  mahogany  dining  table  that  was  put  aboard  for  the 
new  home  is  there  yet. 

The  good  schooner  landed  Mr.  Stickney  & all  his  emigrant 
cargo  at  the  port  of  Mobile,  a swampy  little  town,  half  Spanish 
still.  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  had  his  horse  there  & the 
two  men  agreed  to  ride  the  200  miles  back  together. 

A double  room  log  cabin  was  built  on  the  new  place  to  receive 
Mrs.  Stickney  & the  babe  and  as  soon  as  the  husband  could  ride 
the  road  back  home,  he  brought  his  family  in  the  coach. 

The  Commander  of  Napoleon’s  cavalry  of  the  Guards  was  a 
most  delightful  companion  to  the  Stickneys.  He  pulled  their 
latch  string  from  the  outside,  ever  & anon.  Of  war  he  could  be 
persuaded  seldom  to  speak.  He  said  the  sight  of  blood  from  a be- 
headed chicken  sickened  him.  A second  son  came  into  the  new 
home,  their  first  born  in  Alabama,  & they  gave  him  the  name 
Charles  Fefebvre. 

The  plantation  barons  quickly  possessed  the  superb  land.  A 
parallel  history  of  settlement  of  a broad  area  is  unknown  in 
America  or  in  the  round  world.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  Secretary 
of  War  when  the  War  Office  had  supervision  of  the  French  grant. 
When  his  eldest  son,  Andrew  Pickens,  had  graduated  at  the  South 
Carolina  College,  completed  his  studies  at  Yale,  his  illustrious 
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father’s  alma  mater,  the  father  directed  the  son  to  the  Canebrake 
as  the  garden  spot  of  the  South  West;  & when  he  had  married  a 
daughter  of  General  Duff  Green  of  Washington  City,  he  built  a 
log  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  put  brussels  carpets  on  the 
puncheon  floors,  hung  the  walls  with  family  portraits,  set  up  the 
rosewood  piano,  opened  the  great  mahogany  dining  table  & moved 
his  accomplished  bride  in.  In  a season  or  two  the  cane  was 
cleared  away  from  some  acres  about  the  cabin,  plank  cut  by  the 
whip  saw  driven  by  faithful  negro  men  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
puncheon  floor,  the  original  two  rooms  had  enlarged  to  a dozen, 
all  encased  in  the  plank  product  of  the  whip  saw,  all  papered 
within  & white  washed  without,  the  great  brass  andirons  & tall 
fenders  glistened  on  the  white  limestone  hearth,  the  silver  plate 
& the  wine  decanters  adorned  the  mahogany  side  board,  the  library 
& the  mails,  & the  neighbors  visits  & the  great  flower  garden, 
where  150  varieties  of  roses  bloomed  in  luxuriance  unequalled 
attested  the  success  of  the  transplanting  of  University  men,  their 
polished  wives,  their  matchless  black  servants,  & their  African 
chattel  labor  to  the  Canebrake. 

About  1820,  perhaps,  young  Dr.  Robert  Walker  Withers  rode 
his  horse  from  Virginia  & brought  his  slaves  along  to  settle  one  or 
more  allottments  purchased  from  the  disheartened  Bonapartists, 
bordering  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior  river,  near 
the  Stickney  settlement.  Dr.  Withers  was  a University  man,  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  made  his  mark  in  the  Canebrake.  He 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  Warrior,  a navigable  stream,  a grist  mill, 
flour  mill  & saw  mill  & maintained  an  active  trade  in  his  products 
up  & down  the  river  from  Tuskaloosa,  up  stream,  to  Mobile  down 
stream.  He  built  above  his  mills  a commodious  & handsome  resi- 
dence “Millwood”,  for  his  family,  & his  dinners  were  famous  the 
country  around.  He  bred  running  horses  for  the  turf  & was  an 
active  leader  in  literary  & religious  movements.  He  introduced 
to  the  world  the  artesian  well  power  to  turn  machinery.  Around 
the  crest  of  an  elevation,  partly  encompassing  his  mill,  he  sunk 
seven  artesian  wells,  each  well  throwing  above  the  surface  a bold 
stream.  The  seven  streams  were  conducted  to  a brick  lined  canal 
that  poured  its  volume  of  water  upon  the  turbine  wheel  which 
drove  the  machinery.  From  one  of  these  wells  a most  unexpected 
flow  of  petroleum  for  a time  came.  The  oil  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Black  Warrior  caught  fire  & down  the  winding  stream 
a serpentine  breadth  of  fire  pursued  its  way  until  exhausted.  The 
incident  was  heard  of  all  over  the  United  States.  Sir  Charles 
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Lyell,  visiting  the  interesting  American  geological  formations, 
came  by  advice  of  Professor  Tuomey  from  Tuskaloosa  on  a visit 
to  “Millwood”.  He  declared  the  seven  artesian  wells  were  among 
the  wonders  of  the  earth.  He  saw  much  of  Southern  slavery  he 
had  never  expected  to  see.  I will  relate  an  incident.  A negro 
man  on  an  adjacent  plantation  came  to  Dr.  Withers  saying  that  he 
was  to  be  sold  at  auction  for  his  master’s  debt  & earnestly  so- 
licited the  doctor  to  buy  him.  On  day  advertised  for  the  auction, 
several  hours  before  dawn  Dr.  Withers  rose,  drank  a cup  of  coffee 
& seated  himself  behind  his  Chateau  Margaux  mare  to  drive  40 
miles  to  Eutaw  the  Court  house  & back  to  the  mid  day  sale.  He 
made  the  drive  on  time,  both  ways,  but  barely  on  time.  The 
anxious  black  man  had  actually  been  put  on  the  block  but  Dr. 
Withers  was  not  yet  on  the  ground.  As  the  Auctioneer  was  about 
to  call  for  bids,  the  negro  very  calmly  spoke : “Gentlemen,  I ask 
that  no  bid  be  made  on  me.  I have  picked  out  my  new  master. 
He  will  buy  me.  He  is  not  here  now  but  he  will  come  presently. 
He  is  Dr.  Withers  & will  not  disappoint  me.”  At  that  instant  Dr. 
Withers  drove  up,  placed  his  bid  & the  sale  was  closed.  The 
mills,  the  breeding  stables  & agricultural  operations  of  Dr.  Withers 
were  superintended  by  himself  with  tireless  activity  & there  was 
no  labor  engaged  but  his  own  African  slave  labor.  So  efficient 
was  the  labor  & so  faithful  & intelligent  were  the  black  foremen 
in  all  the  varied  divisions  of  the  enterprises  that  the  master  found 
time  for  pleasure  in  literature,  politics  & general  society.  He  was 
a profuse  contributor  to  scientific  current  literature  of  the  country, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Association,  where 
he  was  wont  to  read  special  papers,  an  active  vestryman  of  the 
Episcopal  church  & a gentleman  of  influence  in  the  cultured  plant- 
ers society  around  him.  His  favorite  amusement,  the  training  of 
his  home,  raised  running  horses,  was  incidentally  a public  good. 

Dr.  Withers,  Dr.  Purnell,  a Marylander,  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
from  South  Carolina,  a Princeton  alumnus  & Dr.  Randolph  from 
Virginia,  all  retired  physicians  & near  neighbors,  were  congenial 
associates  & cotton  planters.  They  were  all  University  men.1 

Dr.  Randolph  was  of  the  historic  Virginia  blood  & his  wife 
was  Miss  Beverly.  He  began  life  as  a surgeon  in  the  United 
States  navy.  In  that  capacity  he  served  through  the  war  of  1812. 

C)It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  write  a biography.  Perhaps  100  planters  liv- 
ing on  their  estates  comprised  the  “Canebrake  District”.  It  was  a phenomenally 
congenial  society.  The  design  here  is  to  present  a few  well  known  personally  to 
the  writer  as  types  of  all  planters. 
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Resigning,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
Orleans.  His  handsome  person,  singularly  polished  address,  skilled 
in  his  art  combined  with  the  then  envied  glamour  of  a voluntarily 
retired  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  at  once  lifted  him  to  the 
front  rank  of  society  in  that  brilliant  city.  Dr.  Randolph’s  disci- 
plined mind  discovered  itself  in  the  habits  of  a planter.  A mile 
from  Greensboro  he  purchased  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  planta- 
tion & built,  in  a dense  oak  grove,  several  hundred  yards  from  the 
highway,  the  baronial-like  residence,  “Oakleigh”.  There  were 
tall  columns,  deep  galleries,  wide  halls,  high  ceilings  & abundance 
of  large  rooms,  most  suggestively  arranged  for  a boundless  hos- 
pitality. Mrs.  Randolph  was  notable  among  the  matchless  house- 
wives for  the  “ship  shape”  condition  of  the  residence  & the  prem- 
ises. The  acres  of  grove,  the  great  vegetable  garden,  the  orchard, 
the  flower  garden,  the  dairy,  the  apiary,  the  poultry  yard  all  fell 
under  her  special  supervision.  It  was  not  so  hard  a task  to  man- 
age. There  was  an  intelligent,  ambitious  & faithful  servant  as- 
signed to  every  division  of  the  establishment.  The  servants  never 
relaxed  in  devotion  to  the  “house”.  Once  in  position,  always  in 
position.  “Oakleigh”  had  special  occasions  of  hospitality  & fre- 
quently they  crowded  upon  each  other.  “Oakleigh”  dinners  & balls 
were  the  bright  events  ahead  throughout  the  community,  but  more 
characteristic  of  the  hospitality  of  the  place  was  the  practically 
ceaseless  entertainment  of  neighbors  who  came  in  unannounced 
beforehand,  to  spend  the  day  & dine,  or  to  spend  the  night  & the 
forenoon  of  the  next  day.  Nobody  was  in  a hurry. 

Every  winter,  friends  & relations  from  Virginia,  or  Maryland 
or  New  Orleans  would  come  to  pass  some  weeks.  Among  these 
was  Robert  Beverly  Randolph,  a brother  of  the  master,  with  his 
accomplished  wife  & young  daughter.  R.  B.  Randolph  was  famous 
as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy  who  had  wrenched  President  Jack- 
son’s nose  under  most  aggravating  impulse  of  the  moment. 

There  were  few  exceptions  among  the  settlers  of  the  Cane- 
brake  to  the  University  man  with  his  inheritance  of  African  labor. 
Yet  there  were  notable  exceptions.  John  Nelson  came  to  the  little 
hamlet,  Greensboro,  a stranger.  He  built  a one  room  log  cabin  & 
on  shelves  around  the  walls  stored  shot,  powder,  tobacco  for  sale. 
He  bought  a small  tract  of  land.  Then  bought  a negro  & in 
judicious  enterprise  soon  came  to  be  one  of  the  large  planters. 
Several  other  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned.  The 
point  of  remark  is,  that  men  of  energy  & tact  grew  rich  rapidly 
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buying  land  & negroes  to  produce  cotton.  There  are  several  mil- 
lionaire cotton  planters  in  Alabama,  whose  fortunes  are  plantation 
made. 

Coming  down  to  Demopolis,  the  cotton  shipping  point  of  all 
the  Canebrake,  we  find  two  large  shipping  & receiving  ware  houses 
there,  a post  office  & a few  general  merchandising  stores.  The 
six-mule  wagons  from  the  plantations  came  in  loaded  with  the  ugly 
square  bales  of  cotton  piled  up  ten  feet.  The  teams  & teamsters 
spend  the  night  at  the  ware  house,  receive  the  return  load,  con- 
sisting of  family  & plantation  supplies,  when  any,  next  morning 
and  return  home,  to  repeat  the  trip  on  the  alternate  days.  The 
planters  and  their  wives  go  to  Mobile  by  river  steamer  every 
winter,  after  the  cotton  crop  has  been  marketed  at  that  port,  to 
lay  in  twelve  months  supplies  in  clothing,  groceries,  iron  etc. 

Mr.  Francis  Strother  Lyon,  one  of  the  handsomest  public  men 
of  the  State,  &,  in  deed,  of  the  United  States,  as  to  that  matter,  is 
a lawyer,  planter,  financier  & statesman  living  at  “Bluff  Hall”,  on 
the  tall  white  cliff  that  overhangs  the  Tombeckbe  at  the  old 
Bonapartist  settlement  of  Demopolis.  At  the  same  place  is 
“Gaineswood”,  the  residence  of  General  Nathan  Bryan  Whitfield, 
a planter.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  North  Carolinians.  Mrs. 
Harrison  of  “Faunsdale”,  between  Demopolis  & Uniontown  is 
from  the  old  town  Edenton,  on  the  Roanoke  near  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina.  Both  families  have  the  coat  of  arms  borne  by 
their  English  ancestry. 

No  society,  urban  or  rural,  possesses  individual  members  su- 
perior in  all  the  graces  of  these  three  mentioned  citizens  of  the 
Canebrake.  “Gaineswood”  was  built  entirely  after  the  plan  de- 
signed by  the  master.  He  was  exclusively  the  architect.  No  labor 
whatever  appeared  on  the  building  except  the  master’s  negro 
slaves,  until  house  painters  & fresco  workers  were  called  in  from 
Philadelphia. 

The  Bonapartists  had  given  up  in  despair  by  1830  & gone  away. 
The  young  slave  masters  & their  families  & black  people  flocked  to 
the  allottments.  In  twenty  years,  the  majestic  forest  had  so 
diminished  that  from  Greensboro  to  Dayton,  north  to  south,  or 
from  Uniontown  to  Demopolis,  east  to  west,  only  small  patches, 
not  sufficient  for  a provident  supply  of  plantation  timber  remained. 

The  precipitate  occupancy  of  this  country  & the  unparalleled 
rapidity  with  which  forest  so  enormous  & majestic  were  reduced 
to  splendid  fields  of  cotton  & corn  was  a phenomenon  in  the 
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American  settlement  & industry  . worthy  of  profound  attention. 
The  negro  slave  proved  himself  the  most  effective  pioneer  laborer 
America  had  ever  been  blessed  with.  In  capacity,  docility  & fidelity 
he  was  semi-mechanical.  He  introduced  in  truth  the  age  of 
mechanics  & political  economy. 

The  canebrake  lies  under  the  naked  eye,  now  a vast  plane 
measureless  of  dimension,  the  bed  of  the  great  inland  sea,  the 
waters  lifted  by  forces  within  the  earth  & thrown  down  the  cur- 
rents of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Alabama  on  the  east  & the  Tom- 
beckbe  on  the  west  into  the  Gulf.  The  mighty  angry  billows 
hastening  away,  left  the  imprint  of  dip  & crest  upon  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  now  the  pregnant  fields  of  noble  industry.  There  are  no  high 
hills,  no  wide  valleys  but  a ceaseless  & grateful  undulation  of  the 
surface  over  which  pass  Avide  roads  connecting  plantations.  All 
along  the  drive  way  & all  along  the  plow  furroAArs  oyster  shells  & 
remains  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  departed  sea  are  plentifully  ex- 
posed to  the  eye. 

The  plantations  of  1,000  to  2,000  acres  join  each  other  with 
ceaseless  regularity.  EAery  plantation  contains  the  master’s  home 
& half  mile  perhaps  away  “the  quarters”,  the  cabins  where  the 
slaves  live,  where  the  white  OArerseer  lives  & the  barns  & cattle 
sheds. 

Negro  slaves  in  the  Canebrake  have  attained  to  the  highest 
physical,  mental  & moral  status  of  the  race  any  where  known, 
perhaps.  The  cause  is  easily  seen.  The  master  is  a gentleman. 
Every  day  he  rides  his  well  accoutred,  well  bred  horse  among  the 
toilers  in  his  fields  & through  the  quarters.  He  is  dressed  as  a 
gentleman.  Every  soul  he  passes  accosts  him  courteously.  The 
tasks  to  be  performed  are  simple,  not  burdensome  & the  master 
sees  all.  His  intelligent  direction  is  education  in  doing  to  the 
sla\re.  The  mistress  gives  daily  attention  to  the  sick,  young  & old, 
male  & female.  Sunday  the  white  plantation  missionary  preaches 
to  the  negroes  in  the  chapel.  Often  the  mistress  & her  daughters 
attend  & join  in  the  sacred  songs.  The  imitative  negro  rises  apace 
with  the  appreciative  master.  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  a fugitive 
slave,  by  the  underground  railroad  from  all  this  region  of  planta- 
tions. As  the  plantations  vary  in  acreage  the  numbers  of  slaves 
on  them  vary  from  50  to  300  souls.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  by 
the  master  to  feed  bountifully  & clothe  sufficiently  his  plantation 
laborers  & the  children.  The  diet  is  corn  meal,  pork  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  children  are  taken  by  their  mothers  early  in  the  morning 
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to  the  plantation  nursery,  where  careful  negro  female  nurses,  feed 
& guard  them  while  the  mothers  go  to  fields.  As  the  children  pass 
into  years  indicating  strength  to  labor,  they  are  placed  under  an 
old  negro  who  takes  them  under  training  in  the  fields.  No  rivalry 
in  the  field  or  in  the  quarters  is  ever  heard,  nor  vulgar  speech,  no 
theft,  no  drunkenness,  no  divorce  of  married  people.  Family 
groceries  are  under  lock  & key  but  I dont  know  of  a lock  on  a 
barn  door  in  all  the  land.  The  negroes  are  regulated  in  their  minds 
& manners  by  the  relative  culture  of  the  master  & his  family.  I 
never  see  a master  in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  the  field  or  about  his  own 
house.  All  is  decorum  & propriety  in  manners  & speech. 

Our  first  Christmas  in  our  new  Canebrake  home  was  used  by 
our  near  neighbors  to  express  their  hearty  welcome.  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  a college  mate  of  my  father’s.  At  his  home  “Tulip  Hill”,  we 
were  invited  to  spend  half  the  week  of  holiday.  There  was  no 
work  on  the  plantations.  Whites  & Blacks  were  joyous  in  the 
annually  recurring  season.  Barrels  of  tropical  fruits,  & a barrel 
of  pure  whiskey,  were  opened  for  the  plantation  people.  Christ- 
mas night  was  the  favorite  date  for  marriages  among  the  negroes. 
No  license  was  called  for  by  the  law  but  the  master’s  consent  was 
a condition  precedent  to  the  nuptials.  On  this  Christmas  night 
the  entire  household  of  “Tulip  Hill”  were  invited  to  a cabin  to 
witness  the  marriage  of  one  of  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  maids  to  one  of  the 
field  hands.  All  whites  & all  blacks  attended.  The  bride  & groom 
were  becomingly  dressed,  the  white  clergyman  of  the  Parish  read 
the  Episcopal  Church  ritual ; the  dancing  & the  supper  followed, 
the  yard  without  being  the  reception  room. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  week  we  spent  by  invitation  at 
“Faunsdale”,  the  plantation  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  & 
their  only  child,  Miss  Louise.  There  we  met  as  guests  of  the  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Daly  of  New  York,  the  music  teacher  of  a female 
academy  at  Marion,  & his  assistant,  a young  Prussian  recently 
arrived,  Nicola  Marschal,  also  M Blanche,  a Frenchman,  the  music 
teacher  at  Dayton  female  academy  with  his  assistant,  Miss  Hat- 
field. The  improvised  orchestra  & dancing  & feasting  ruled  the 
hours  & the  days  & nights. 

The  proportion  of  blacks  to  whites  in  this  plantation  region  is 
supposed  to  be  25  blacks  to  1 white.  Few  plantations  contain  less 
than  50  slaves — few  more  than  300.  Most  of  the  planters  may  be 
considered  possessed  of  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  worth  of 
land  & slaves  & live  stock.  The  gross  average  income  is  ten  to 
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fifteen  thousand.  The  living  expenses  are  light,  when  the  quality 
of  the  living  is  taken  into  the  estimate.  The  incomparable  & nu- 
merous corps  of  domestic  servants  receive  no  wages ; the  planta- 
tions yard  supply  all  the  meats,  etc.,  the  pleasure  horses,  the  veg- 
etables & fruits.  The  planters  & their  families  patronize  the  best 
tailors  & mantua  makers,  but  there  is  a corps  of  negro  seam- 
stresses in  every  family.  The  clothing  for  the  field  hands  is  bought 
in  the  bolt  & made  up  under  the  eye  of  the  mistress  by  home 
seamstresses.  Summer  & winter  clothing  & shoes  are  issued  at 
stated  times.  The  cabins  are  kept  in  repair,  the  premises  cleaned, 
order  maintained  under  the  eye  of  the  master.  It  may  all  result 
in  a negative  morality  but  it  is  wholesome,  for  the  discipline  of  the 
plantation  secures  health  to  the  slaves,  contentment,  industry  & 
order.  At  daylight  bell  tap  by  the  negro  foreman,  all  the  “hoe 
hands”  in  line  with  weeding  hoes  on  their  shoulders  take  up  the 
line  of  march  to  the  field  for  the  day’s  chopping  in  the  growing 
cotton ; the  foreman  bringing  up  the  rear.  By  the  same  signal,  all 
the  plowman  walk  quickly  to  the  barn  to  gear  up  each  his  mule,  &, 
led  by  the  foreman  of  plows,  rides  bare  back  to  the  field.  At  the 
proper  hour  the  plantation  cook  fills  the  little  tin  buckets  with 
corn  pone,  hominy,  gravy  & fried  pork,  a yam  or  cow  peas  added, 
& the  cart  starts  to  deliver  breakfast  to  the  “hands”.  A negro 
girl  or  boy,  all  day  carries  a bucket  of  water  among  the  toilers. 
Dinner  & supper  are  essentially  the  same  as  breakfast,  ample, 
strong  diet,  well  cooked.  Among  40  plowmen  at  the  barn  at  dawn 
to  gear  up  the  mules,  Giles  claimed  that  Jim  had  misplaced  his 
own  bridle  & had  slyly  taken  Giles’.  A pugilistic  encounter  be- 
tween the  men  followed  on  the  spot,  in  which  Giles  with  a barlow 
knife  made  a deep  & perilous  gash  near  Jim’s  jugular  vein.  The 
neighborhood  surgeon  sewed  up  the  wound  safely.  The  law  was 
not  appealed  to  for  a moment.  Giles  went  on  to  his  usual  work  & 
Jim  was  sent  home  to  nurse  his  wound.  Twice  daily  Giles  re- 
ceived from  the  overseer  a few  stripes  & this  penalty  he  was  called 
on  to  bear  for  a couple  of  weeks,  when  justice  was  pronounced 
satisfied.  The  State  imposes  a tax  per  capita  on  all  slaves,  a few 
cents,  & this  is  called  “the  slave  fund”.  It  is  held  in  the  State 
Treasury,  to  pay  the  owner  the  value  of  his  slave  who  may  have 
suffered  capital  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  The  statute^ 
of  Alabama  are  plain  & comprehensive,  securing  jury  trial,  by 
whites,  to  slaves  & among  the  items  of  protection  given  them  by 
law  is  “house  room,  fuel  & abundant  food  & clothing”  for  all, 
aged,  disabled  & young  included. 
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The  quality  of  Canebrake  society  is  not  so  much  found  in 
prepared  occasions,  such  as  balls  & dinners,  frequent  & elegant  as 
those  instances  are.  The  custom  of  unannounced  coming  of  friends 
from  distances,  five,  or  ten  or  twenty  miles,  to  “spend  the  day”  or 
spend  a day  or  night  or  week,  is  the  distinctive  test.  It  is  a custom 
justified  in  the  uninterrupted  independence  of  each  family  in  its 
domestic  appointments.  If  two,  four,  six  additional  horses  of 
visiting  guests  appear  at  the  barn,  the  stalls  are  ready,  the  stable 
boys  are  there.  The  corn  & fodder  would  be  in  stock  whether  the 
visitors  come  or  not.  The  larder  is  filled  from  Mobile  once  a year 
& replenished  from  Mobile  on  an  emergency  by  a simple  order  on 
the  cotton  factor  there.  Nothing  is  paid  for  until  the  annual  (x) 
notable  people  of  Southern,  indeed  of  American  history.  The 
author  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”,  has  two  bachelor  nephews, 
Henry  & William  Key  who  live  on  their  plantation  & are  de- 
lightful associates,  Mr.  James  Lewis  Price,  a Richmond  gentle- 
man directly  connected  with  the  Washington  family  lives  on  his 
estate  “Westwood”.  All  the  plantations  bear  names.  “Athol”  the 
home  of  the  McRaes.  “Waldwie”  the  homes  of  the  Graceys.  At 
“Bleak  House”,  the  home  of  the  Lewises,  there  are  more  than  a 
score  of  paintings  in  oil,  fine  copies  of  the  work  of  Murillo, 
Corriggeo,  Raphael,  etc.  The  names  of  Pickens,  Walthall,  Pegues, 
Ellerbe,  Strudwick,  Cocke,  Webb,  found  on  the  plantations  indi- 
cate an  inheritance  in  the  planters  of  social  character  established 
generations  ago  in  the  older  States.  Captain  Reuben  Vaughan, 
commissioned  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war  by  Governor 
Patrick  Henry,  brought  his  large  and  influential  family  of  sons, 
daughters  & sons-in-law  from  Virginia.  They  owned  plantations 
seven  miles  deep  along  the  road.  One  of  his  two  sons,  Dr.  Samuel 
Watkins  Vaughan,  is  a prosperous  planter  & perhaps  the  most 
skillful  physician  of  the  entire  community.  The  leader  of  Wash- 
ington city  society,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe,  owns  a large 
plantation,  “Windsor”,  here.  One  of  his  brothers,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Tayloe,  came  early  among  the  immigrants.  He  owned  & entered 
on  the  turf  some  of  the  most  famous  racers.  Among  these  “Black 
Maria”,  who  ran  16  miles,  in  four-mile  heats,  on  the  Metarie 
course,  New  Orleans,  the  same  afternoon,  winning  the  race. 
Messrs.  John  Williams  & George  E.  Tayloe,  nephews  of  the  Wash- 
ington city  gentleman,  are  leaders  of  Canebrake  society. 


C)A  page  is  missing  from  the  manuscript. 
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June  1,  1865.  The  war  is  over.  The  list  of  killed  or  wounded 
includes  almost  every  house  in  the  land.  The  negroes  are  free. 
But  for  the  revolutionary  influence  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  the 
community  would  be  without  a ripple  of  excitement.  The  negroes 
are  at  work  in  peace  & contentment  save  where  led  astray  by  the 
Bureau. 


■■ 


The  Sea  Is  A Senorita 

(To  Mobile  Bay  by  Moonlight) 

By  Martha  Lyman  Shiixito 


T he  sea  is  a Senorita  fair 
With  a comb  of  shell  in  her  swirl  of  hair. 
About  her  a silken  shawl  she  flings 
That  swishes  gaily , yet  softly  clings. 
Sometimes  she  flaunts  its  silver  folds, 
Stamps  her  foot  and  shrilly  scolds. 

In  fury  having  spent  her  strength 
She  swoons  upon  her  couch , full-length , 
Her  spangled  shawl  a shimmering  heap 
Beside  her , as  she  falls  asleep. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ALABAMA,  ITS  ORGANIZA- 
TION AND  SKETCHES  OF  ITS  CHIEF  JUSTICES 

By  John  C.  Anderson 
No.  2 

The  Circuit  Judges  of  the  five  Alabama  Districts  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1819  comprised  the  membership  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  Abner  Smith  Lipscomb,  one  of  the  five,  on  account  of  high 
water,  failed  to  arrive  at  Cahaba,  the  capital,  at  the 
time  set  for  the  formation  of  the  bench,  and  those 
who  were  present  selected  the  youngest  of  their 
number,  C.  C.  Clay,  as  Chief  Justice.  In  1823  Judge 
Clay  resigned  from  the  bench  to  resume  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  Judge  Lipscomb  was  selected  as  his 
successor.  In  1832  the  Supreme  Court  was  estab- 
lished as  a separate  and  distinct  body  and  as  Judge 
Lipscomb  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  this  new  organi- 
zation it  might  be  very  properly  claimed  that  he  was 
in  fact  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Abner  Smith  Libscomb1 2  was  born  February 
10,  1789,  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.,  and  died  De- 
cember 3,  1857,  near  Austin,  Texas.  He  was  the  son  of  Joel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Chiles)  Lipscomb,  natives  of  Culpepper  County,  Va.,  the  former 
a Revolutionary  officer  who  moved  to  South  Carolina  prior  to  that  event. 
He  later  migrated  to  the  Mississippi  Territory  where  he  settled  in  Wash- 
ington County  on  the  Tombigbee  River.  In  1817  this  section  was 
included  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Alabama.  Young  Lipscomb  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  George  Bowie  at  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  and  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  great  South  Carolina  statesman.  In  1811  he  settled  at  St. 
Stephens,  which  was  then  a considerable  pioneer  town,  to  be  designated 
five  years  later  as  the  Territorial  Capital  of  Alabama.  When  the  Creek 
Indians,  acting  under  the  demoralizing  influence  of  Tecumseh,  (who  had 
come  to  Alabama  to  stir  up  the  red  men  against  the  whites  in  the  interest 
of  the  British  who  were  at  war  with  the  United  States),  gave  vent  to 
their  hostile  feelings  by  the  massacre  of  the  pioneers  at  Ft.  Mims,  the 

1This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  articles  by  Judge  Anderson,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.  The  first  article  treated  of  the  organization 
of  the  first  Supreme  Court  and  the  election  by  members  of  C.  C.  Clay  as 
Chief  Justice.  See  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  Spring  Issue,  1930. 

2See  Owen’s  Hist,  of  Ala.  and  Diet,  of  Ala.  Biog.,  Vol.  3,  p.  1052. 
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young  men  of  the  section  formed  themselves  into  a volunteer  military 
company  of  which  Abner  Lipscomb  was  made  Captain.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Creek  Indian  War  of  1813-14  the  young  soldier  returned  to 
his  law  office  and  when  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  met  he  was 
among  its  members. 

Very  soon  his  legal  ability  was  recognized  and  he  was  appointed  as 
one  of  the  five  Circuit  Judges  of  the  State  and  in  that  capacity  was  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  served  as  Chief  Justice  from  1824 
to  1835  when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Mobile. 

Judge  Lipscomb  had  resided  in  his  new  home  only  three  years  when 
he  was  selected  to  represent  Mobile  County  in  the  Legislature.  Through 
his  influence  the  common-law  system  of  pleading  was  simplified  and 
the  judicature  of  the  State  rendered  more  uniform. 

In  1839  Judge  Lipscomb  removed  to  Texas.  His  reputation  had 
preceded  him  and  he  was  invited  by  President  Mirabeau  Bonaparte 
Lamar,  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  President’s  Cabinet.  He  warmly  espoused  the  policy  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  and  when  that  great  empire  had  become  a State  he  was 
a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1845.  The  provisions  of 
the  Texas  Constitution,  adopted  at  that  time,  relating  to  homestead 
exemptions  and  marital  rights,  were  largely  the  result  of  his  influence. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  was  organizd  Judge  Lipscomb  was 
selected  as  one  of  its  members  and  was  adorning  that  position  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  having  served  for  11  years.  His  memory  is  perpetuated  in 
Texas  by  Lipscomb  County,  named  in  his  honor. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Alabama,  Abner  Lipscomb  married  Elizabeth 
Gaines,  daughter  of  a planter,  and  upon  her  death  he  married  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Bullock,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  of  Austin,  Texas. 

Judge  Lipscomb  left  a family  of  nine  or  ten  children,  among  them 
Ellen,  who  married  Percy  Walker  of  Huntsville,  lawyer  and  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


THE  “GOOD  OLD  DAYS’’  IN  MARSHALL  COUNTY 


By  C.  G.  Fennell 

Men  of  advanced  age  are  apt  to  think  of  the  ‘‘Good  Old  Days” 
only  in  retrospect,  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  conveniences  of  life  now,  and  those  we  enjoyed  in  1860. 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  communication  and  transportation. 
The  “Good  Old  Days”  did  not  begin  nor  end  with  1860,  but  prior  to 
that  date  we  must  rely  largely  upon  tradition,  as  the  section  under  dis- 
cussion has  found  but  small  place  in  written  history,  and  few  men  are 
now  living  who  can  give  data  from  personal  experience. 

This  article  relates  specifically  to  that  part  of  Marshall  County 
lying  on  the  Tenenssee  River  and  remote  from  the  county  seat  and  not 
in  close  touch  with  neighbors.  Tennesse  River  afforded  the  only  means 
of  ingress  and  egress  for  a large  section  of  North  Alabama,  except  by 
crude  dirt  roads  and  horse-drawn  vehicles.  The  highway,  then  known  as 
the  “big  road,”  was  the  main  artery  of  commerce  from  the  live  stock 
and  fruit  growing  section  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  cotton  belt 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia.  This  highway  led  directly  from  Huntsville  to 
Ft.  Deposit,  (Deposit  Ferry). 

Large  droves  of  mules,  and  swine  were  driven  through  the  country 
and  crossed  the  river  at  Deposit.  Facilities  for  handling  large  bodies  of 
stock  were  crude  and  primitive.  Boats  were  pulled  across  with  oars, 
and  20  or  25  head  of  mules  made  a load.  Traders  had  arranged  with 
farmers  along  the  road  to  provide  food  and  troughs  for  mules  and 
horses,  and  lodging  for  the  drovers.  These  farms  were  about  a day’s 
march  apart,  and  were  known  as  mule  stands.  Where  crops  were  grow- 
ing, the  road  was  fenced  in.  making  a lane  that  was  of  great  assistance 
to  the  drovers  in  keeping  their  mules  from  straying  while  waiting  for 
the  final  load.  Hogs  were  usually  fed  in  the  road  and  they  w'ere  gen- 
erally fat,  showed  little  disposition  to  stray  away,  but  would  promptly 
tumble  down  as  soon  as  they  were  fed.  One  such  stand  was  located 
about  four  miles  from  the  river,  and  another  some  thirty  miles  further 
south,  at  the  foot  of  Sand  Mountain.  This  road  and  ferry  were  kept 
in  use  until  about  1890,  when  the  county  established  a free  ferry  at 
Guntersville,  when  the  business  at  Deposit  gradually  shifted  to  the 
free  ferry. 

The  ferry  was  not  free  to  non-residents,  but  the  old  road  was 
always  bad,  and  was  worked  by  the  old  plan  of  ten  days  work  for 
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each  able  bodied  man  along  the  route.  It  was  never  a satisfactory 
method,  and  the  road  steadily  grew  worse,  until  within  recent  years, 
the  ferry  at  Deposit  has  been  discontinued.  Late  in  the  last  century, 
the  long  projected  railroad  from  Gadsden  to  Guntersville  was  com- 
pleted and  the  people  of  the  valley  began  to  think  that  they  had  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  modern  progress.  Telegraph  lines  followed  the  rail- 
road, and  it  really  was  a great  step  forward.  Soon  thereafter  the  tele- 
phone came,  and  we  knew  that  our  section  would  be  heard  from. 

After  the  telephone,  came  the  automobile,  which  was  received  with 
many  misgivings.  It  was  really  a torture  to  ride  in  a car  on  the  roads 
that  we  had.  At  first,  it  was  expected  that  only  rich  people  could 
afford  to  own  a car,  and  grumbling  was  loud  and  persistent  about 
keeping  roads  in  order  for  a chosen  few.  Teams  were  frightened  and 
many  accidents  made  the  auto  very  unpopular,  until  the  model  “T”  put 
them  in  reach  of  all.  Then  went  up  a shout  for  improved  roads,  and  the 
shout  was  heard  and  road  building  began  on  a small  scale  with  county 
means.  This  was  so  satisfactory  that  bond  issues  began  for  road 
building.  The  impulse  reached  the  state  and  adjoining  states,  and 
the  result  is  that  every  man  who  has  sufficient  credit  now  owns  a car. 
Travel  has  increased  from  a distance,  and  cars  may  be  seen  now  in  any 
town,  with  tags  from  Canada  to  Florida.  The  steam  ferry  at  Gunters- 
ville has  become  inadequate,  so  that  now  a splendid  bridge,  the  “George 
S.  Houston”  bridge,  spans  the  Tennessee  River  at  Guntersville.  The 
road  from  Guntersville  south  is  hard  surfaced  and  the  trip  that  re- 
quired a day  in  former  years,  may  now  be  made  in  two  hours. 


McGILLIVRAY  AND  THE  CREEKS 


By  Albert  James  Pickett 

(The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  has  great  pride  in  presenting  Col. 
Pickett’s  hitherto  unpublished  article,  “McGillivray  and  the  Creeks,”  the 
substance  of  which  appears  in  Pickett’s  History  of  Alabama,  pp.  385-407, 
under  the  heading  “The  Deep  Intrigues  of  McGillivray.”  This  article 
was  found  among  Col.  Pickett’s  manuscripts  and  presented  through  the 
courtesy  of  his  granddaughter,  Miss  Lizzie  Banks  Pickett,  of  Montgomery. 
— Editor.) 

“Col.  Marinus  Willet  was  born  the  31st  July,  1740,  in  Jamaca, 
Long  Island,  State  of  New  York,  of  a respectable  family.  He  was  an 
active  officer  in  the  campaign  against  the  French  in  Canada,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  english — & when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Americans,  & with  the  rank  of  Colonel  fought 
all  through  the  Revolutionary  period  with  great  success — Washington 
reposed  great  confidence  in  him. 

In  the  commencement  of  President  Washington’s  administration, 
the  Creeks  at  the  South  were  at  open  war  with  the  Americans.  They 
could  bring  into  the  field  6000  fighting  men — Their  leader  Col.  McGil- 
livry1, was  much  irritated  at  the  confiscation  of  his  father’s  property  in 
Georgia  by  the  Whigs — Several  other  refugees  from  that  State  had 
their  property  confiscated  & these  united  with  McGillivry  in  feelings 
of  hatred.  But  the  immediate  point  in  the  contest  between  them  was 
a tract  of  land  on  the  Oconee,  which  the  State  of  Georgia  claimed  under 
a purchase  the  validity  of  which  the  Indians  denied.  The  regular  ef- 
fective force  of  the  U.  S.  was  less  than  six  hundred  men2.  To  adjust 
differences  & to  negotiate  a peace  with  the  Creeks,  Genl.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Griffin  & Col.  Humphres  were  sent  on  a mission  into  that  country,  they 
met  McGillivry  with  other  chiefs  & about  two  thousand  warriors  at  Rock 
landing  on  the  Oconee  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  The  treaty  com- 
menced with  appearances,  favourable,  but  was  soon  abruptly  broken  off 
by  McGillivry.  Some  difficulty  existed  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary, 
but  the  principle  obstacles  were  supposed  to  grow  out  of  his  personal 
interests  & his  connections  with  Spain. 

The  Creeks  still  continuing  hostile  through  the  influence  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  avert  war  & 
depredations,  and  the  agent  to  be  employed  was  to  proceed  to  the 

Tn  his  History,  Colonel  Pickett  spells  the  name  “McGillivray,”  but  in  the  un- 
corrected mss.  presented  here,  he  spells  it  “McGillivry.” 

Wide  Marshall  Vol.  V,  p.  181. 
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Col.  Albert  James  Pickett 
From  a portrait  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

nation  on  other  pretects,  should  carry  a letter  to  Genii  McGillivry,  blend- 
ing with  other  subjects,  a strong  representation  of  the  miseries  which 
a war  with  the  U.  S.  would  bring  upon  his  people — of  the  indiscretion 
of  breaking  off  the  negotiation  at  Rock  Landing  & an  earnest  exortation 
to  repair  with  the  Chiefs  of  his  nation  to  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  effect  a solid  & satisfactory  peace. 

The  bearer  of  the  letter  also  was  to  be  furnished  with  passports 
& letters  of  safe  conduct,  to  be  used  if  the  occasion  should  require 
them ; but  he  was  instructed  not  to  avow  the  authority  with  which  he 
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was  invested,  unless  he  was  well  assured  that  the  proposition  he  was 
authorized  to  make  would  be  well  received.3 

The  day  after  the  return  of  the  Commission  with  a report  of  the 
failure  to  make  a treaty,  Genl  Knox  invited  Co.  Willett  to  call  upon 
Washington  who  wished  to  see  him.  The  President  gave  Willett  to 
understand  that  suspicions  were  entertained  that  the  people  of  Georgia 
were  not  friendly  to  a peace,  but  anxious  to  procure  from  Congress  a 
fund  to  subdue  them — that  by  a statement  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
would  require  $15,000.00  to  effect  this  & that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  troops  had  to  be  furnished  by  the  northern  States.  The  President 
was  possessed  with  the  opinion  that  if  a person  acquainted  with  the 
Indians,  could  enter  the  Creek  country  with  such  instructions  as  he 
would  furnish,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Georgia  a war 
might  be  prevented  & treaties  entered  into  between  the  U.  S.  & the 
Creeks.  The  President  closed  his  remarks  by  requesting  Co.  Willett  to 
undertake  the  mission. 

Col.  Willett  engaged  in  the  service  in  conformity  with  the  wish 
of  the  President.  All  things  ready  & with  necessary  instructions,  Col. 
Willett  left  New  York  the  15th  March  1790  embarking  on  board  of  a 
sloop  with  a servant  & two  horses  for  Charleston  & after  a teagious 
passage  of  14  days  arrived  there  where  his  friend  Mr.  Adam  Gilchrist 
in  Quest  Lane,  provided  him  with  lodgings.  He  remained  here  until 
the  2nd  of  April  preparing  for  his  journey,  and  on  that  day  left  Charles- 
ton, with  the  principal  part  of  his  baggage  in  a sulky  in  which  his 
servant  rode,  while  he  himself  went  on  horseback.  The  Servant  soon 
showing  sign  of  fear,  he  sent  him  back  to  New  York  & supplied  his 
place  with  a german  of  whose  integrity  he  was  suspicious. 

He  reached  Genl  Pickens  on  the  Seneca  on  the  13th  April  with 
whom  he  spent  a couple  of  days  very  agreeably,  while  the  General  pro- 
cured him  an  indian  as  a guide  into  the  country  of  the  Cherokees.  His 
name  was  Young  Coon — he  bore  a good  name  & his  open,  manly  coun- 
tenance corresponded  with  his  character — here  Co.  Willett  also  pur- 
chased two  additional  horses — one  for  a bow-horse  & the  other  for 
the  indian  to  ride. 

On  Monday,  April  19th,  at  10  o’clock,  Willett  crossed  the  Seneca 
at  Genl.  Picken’s  ferry  & commenced  his  journey  in  the  following  order 
Young  Coon  in  front,  himself  next,  the  how  horse  loaded  with  his  own 
baggage  & John  in  the  rear.  With  Genl  Pickens  who  accompanied 
him  across  the  river,  he  now  took  leave  remembering  with  gratitude 


3See  p.  229,  273,  V.  Vol.  Marshall. 
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that  kindness  of  that  gentleman  & his  Lady  who  both  rendered  him 
ever  comfort  and  assistance.  Stopped  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tugeloo  at  the  House  of  Col.  Cleveland.  After  a journey  leisurely 
made,  Willett  arrived  at  Santee  the  first  of  the  indian  towns  in  the 
cherokee  country,  which  contained  eighteen  houses  & was  surrounded 
with  mountains.  He  passed  by  Little  Chotee  and  arrived  at  a town 
named  Huntoweekee  situated  on  both  sides  of  a branch  of  the  Coosa  & 
contains  about  50  houses.  Next  passed  Long  Swamp  or  Neuecono,  he, 
ta.  This  town  lies  along  the  bank  of  a river  called  Hightower  which 
empties  into  the  Coosa.  Here  he  met  Mr.  Thomas  Gogg  to  whom  he 
bore  a letter  from  Pickens  & who  readily  persued  the  journey  with  him 
to  a town4  called  Pine  Log,  where  he  resided  & was  settled  as  a trader. 

The  chief  of  the  town  called  Yellow  Bird  received  Col.  Willett  with 
hospitality.  He  here  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a ball  play.  Went 
to  Euestenasee  which  is  the  beloved  town  of  the  Cherokee  nation  where 
peace  is  discussed  & settled  and  like  a city  of  refuge,  the  guilty  flying 
here  are  safe  from  punishment  while  they  remain  in  it — No  blood  can 
be  spilt  in  this  place — It  lies  along  Coosa  River.  To  Badger  & Robber- 
son  two  indian  chiefs  who  reside  here  he  bore  a letter  & was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  them — tarried  at  night  with  the  indian  interpreter  (Mr. 
Carey)  & next  day  engaged  him  & Roberson  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Creek  nation — with  this  increased  company,  proceeded  to  Hihotee,  the 
last  of  the  Cherokee  towns  in  this  quarter.  The  expenses  of  the 
journey  for  such  as  Coon,  &c,  &c,  were  paid  for  in  ribbons  & paints. 
A cherokee  half  breed,  Mr.  Hughes,  is  here  comfortably  situated  & 
gave  Willett  a friendly  reception — crossed  the  Hightower  in  a canoe  & 
swam  the  horses  the  next  day- — placed  Cary  in  front,  then  Roberson, 
then  himself,  then  the  bow  horse  while  Young  Coon  & John  brought 
up  the  rear.  On  the  28th  crossed  the  Pumpkin  Posk  mountains  which 
lye  about  twenty  five  miles  from  Hightower  on  30th  April  reached  the 
first  Creek  settlement  & met  Mr.  Scott  a European  who  had  been  a 
trader  in  the  Creek  nation  for  many  years  & has  considerable  property. 
Learning  that  Col.  McGillivry  was  at  Oakfuskey  30  miles  distant — 
Started  for  that  place  & met  McGillivry  at  Graisons  living  at  the 
Caleebee’s.  Willett  was  highly  gratified  to  meet  the  remarkable  person 
he  had  been  so  long  wishing  to  see  and  deliver  his  letters  from  Wash- 
ington. He  says  “Col.  McGillivry  is  a man  of  an  open  candid  generous 
mind,  with  a good  judgment  & very  tenacious  memory.  The  land  at 
the  hillabies  was  good,  the  route  from  the  Hightower  here  was  S.W. 


4Willett’s  Narrative,  pages  96,  97,  98. 
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1st  & 2nd  of  May  was  passed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Graison.  Here  he 
witnessed  for  the  first  time  the  black  drink.  It  is  an  ancient  custom 
& carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  a religious  nature.  The  decoction 
is  from  the  casina  leaf,  parched  before  made  up.  The  drink  is  boiled 
in  the  centre  of  a square  set  apart  in  every  town  near  what  is  called  the 
hot  House.  The  square  consists  of  four  rows  of  seats  from  forty  to 
fifty  yards  long  fronting  each  other  leaving  an  opening  at  each  angle 
for  entrance.  The  seats  are  neatly  matted  with  reed  & covered  with 
bark.  They  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  rising  higher  in  the  rear  than 
in  the  front,  so  as  to  give  each  person  as  he  sits  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing what  is  doing  in  the  square.  The  Hot  houses  are  nearly  in  a circu- 
lar form,  seated  in  the  same  manner  & covered  close  with  bark  having 
only  one  small  door  of  entrance.  They  are  large  enough  to  contain 
several  hundred  persons,  when  the  black  drink  is  ready  boiled  a 
principal  warrier  goes  to  it  & calls  as  many  warriors  (of  eminence)  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  assist  him  in  serving  out  the  drink.  To  each 
of  these  the  chief  warrior  hands  a gourd  full  of  drink.  These  men 
having  received  the  drink,  arrange  themselves  directly  in  front  of  the 
persons  intended  first  to  be  served  & at  a given  signal  these  place  it  to 
their  mouths  & hold  it  their  till  the  waiters  have  sung  out  two  long  notes. 
Then  the  waiters  serve  others  saying  to  them  drink,  drink  until  the 
pots  are  emptied.  But  at  the  commencemnt  of  every  fresh  boiling  the 
notes  are  repeated. 

During  the  ceremony  the  chiefs  exhort  the  young  men  to  perform 
their  duties  & admonish  them  on  such  subjects  as  they  deem  most 
beneficial.  In  these  squares  and  hot  houses  busks  are  likewise  held. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  Willett  & his  party  set  out  with  Col.  McGillivry 
from  Graisons.  The  servant  of  McGillivry  also  accompanied  them. 
Willett  was  under  many  obligations  to  Graison  & family  for  their 
hospitality.  Ten  miles  travel  brought  them  to  Fish  Pond  town.  In  the 
evening  he  attended  black  drink  & a dance  here.  On  the  4th  the  party 
arrived  at  the  Hickory  ground  where  Col.  McGillivry  lives.  Course 
from  Caleebee  here  So.W.  5th  & 6th  remained  at  Col.  McGillivry’s — 
the  people  in  the  next  town  are  busking  for  mulberries  (Coosawda). 

May  the  7th  Col.  McGillivry  sent  out  10  broken  days  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  lower  towns  to  meet  at  Oswitchy  to  consult  on  public 
business.  Leaving  this  day  Willett  went  to  a place  called  the  “apple 
grove”  five  miles  above  the  Hickory  ground.  It  is  the  Col’s,  birthplace 
& is  well  improved.  This  residence  is  more  pleasant  than  the  one  he 
has  at  Hickory  ground,  both  ly  on  the  beautiful  Coosa.  Here  he  had  a 
delicious  regale  of  mulberries  & strawberries.  He  dined  here  on  a fair 
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dinner  of  fish  and  venison — on  the  8th  went  to  see  old  french  fort 
Toulouse,  the  remains  of  which  are  scarcely  visible  on  the  10th  Willett 
went  to  see  a ball  play — on  the  10th  & 11th  he  was  very  busy  preparing 
papers  for  the  treaty — on  the  12th,  sat  out  for  the  lower  towns  in  com- 
pany with  McGillivry  & one  two  servants  arrived  at  Tuckabatchy  at 
4 o’clock  and  stoped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cornell’s  the  interpreter.  13th 
crossed  the  Tallapoosa  accompanied  by  the  interpreter  & proceded  to 
the  Tallissee  kings,  twenty  miles  distant — stoped  at  the  house  of  old 
McQueen  who  said  he  had  been  a trader  in  this  nation  between  fifty 
& sixty  years.  Next  day  arrived  at  the  Hollowing  Kings — reached  the 
Cowetas,  & put  up  with  Mr.  Deresaws  a trader  of  this  place.  It  is  a 
numerous  settlement  & this  evening  there  was  a great  taffai  drinking 
among  the  indians  & they  were  troublesome  and  noisy.  Next  day  left 
for  the  town  of  Oswitchy  which  like  the  Eueschetas  & Cowetas  & many 
others  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

17th  attended  black  drink  at  Oswitchy  and  when  all  the  chiefs 
had  assembled  agreeable  to  the  broken  days,  at  11  a.m.  this  day 
Willett  delivered  the  following  speech : Brothers,  I am  come  from  our 

beloved  town  by  order  of  our  beloved  chief,  George  Washington,  to 
invite  you  to  a treaty  of  peace  & friendship  at  a council  fire  in  our 
beloved  city. 

Brothers — Our  beloved  chief  who  wishes  prosperity  to  the  red  peo- 
ple as  well  as  to  the  white',  has  directed  me  to  advise  you  that  he  is  very 
desirous  of  forming  a lasting  treaty  of  peace  & amity  with  your  nation. 
That  in  order  to  do  this  effectively  it  is  his  wish  to  have  his  own  name 
& the  name  of  your  beloved  chief  fixed  to  the  treaty  that  it  may  he 
strong  and  lasting. 

Brothers,  I am  very  pointedly  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the 
U.  S.  wants  none  of  your  lands:  that  effectual  measures  will  be  taken 
to  secure  them  all  to  you  by  our  beloved  chief,  who  has  an  arm  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  punish  all  such  as  presume  to  act  contrary  to  any 
treaty,  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  your  beloved  chief  may  make. 

Brothers,  our  beloved  chief  is  ready  to  agree  with  your  beloved 
chief  to  secure  to  you  your  lands  to  promote  your  trade  by  affording 
you  means  to  procure  goods  in  a cheap  & easy  way,  & to  do  all  such 
things  as  will  contribute  to  promote  the  welfare  & happiness  of  your 
nation. 

Brothers,  I stand  before  you  as  a messenger  of  peace.  It  is  your 
interest  & it  is  our  interest  that  we  should  live  in  peace  with  each;  I 
assure  myself  that  you  will  attend  to  this  friendly  invitation,  and 
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that  your  beloved  chief  with  such  other  of  your  chiefs  & warriors 
as  you  may  choose  for  that  purpose  will  repair  with  me  to  the  council 
fire  that  is  kindled  in  our  beloved  town,  that  we  may  form  a treaty 
which  shall  be  as  strong  as  the  hills  and  lasting  as  the  rivers. 

(After  withdrawing  for  one  hour,  I was  called  in  & received  the 
following  answer)  : 

Brother,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  have  come  a great  way  & as  soon 
as  we  fixed  our  eyes  upon  you  we  were  made  glad.  We  are  poor  and 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  white  people. 

Brother,  our  father  has  told  us  whenever  any  white  people  come 
among  us,  we  should  take  them  by  the  hand  & use  them  well — we  have 
always  followed  this  advice. 

Brother,  we  were  invited  to  a treaty  at  the  rock  landing.  We 
went  there — nothing  was  done.  We  were  disappointed  & came  back 
with  sorrow. 

Brother,  you  say  you  come  from  your  beloved  chief  George  Wash- 
ington to  invite  our  beloved  chief  to  a council  fire  in  your  beloved 
town.  The  road  is  very  long,  the  weather  very  hot,  but  our  beloved 
chief  will  go  with  you  and  such  other  chiefs  and  warriors  as  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose  will  go  with  him. 

Brother,  all  that  our  beloved  chief  shall  do  we  will  agree  to.  We 
wish  you  may  be  preserved  from  every  evil.  We  count  the  time  our 
beloved  chief  is  away  and  when  he  comes  back  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  him  with  a treat}'  that  shall  be  as  strong  as  the  hills  and  as  lasting 
as  the  rivers. 

The  business  at  this  place  having  been  finished  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  Willett  & the  warriors  the  party  returned  to  Deresaw’s, 
where  they  arrived  at  6 o’clock  and  remained  here  during  the  next  day. 
On  the  19th  left  Deresaw’s  & traveled  all  day  & camped  in  the  woods. 
Next  day  started  early  & halted  at  the  tame  Kings  then  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Cornell’s  at  Tuckabatchie.  This  is  a fine  settlement.  The  lands  are 
very  good,  the  prospect  along  the  banks  of  the  river  has  a delightful 
effect  & all  nature  seems  to  conspire  to  make  this  a most  agreeable 
settlement. 

On  the  21st  took  black  drink  with  the  chiefs  at  the  council  house 
of  Tuckabatchie  & delivered  my  talk  to  them  after  which  I received  the 
following  answer : 

Brother.  You  tell  us  you  come  from  our  beloved  chief  George 
Washington  to  invite  us  to  a council  fire  in  your  beloved  town,  to 
make  a peace  that  shall  last  as  long  as  the  rivers. 
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Brother.  We  are  willing  to  be  at  peace.  We  love  to  stay  at  home 
and  mind  our  own  hunting.  We  were  invited  to  a treaty  at  the  Rock 
landing.  We  went  there,  we  were  made  fools  of  & come  back  without 
doing  anything. 

Brother,  we  did  not  mean  to  go  to  any  more  treaties  with  your 
people,  but  you  have  come  a great  way  & you  speak  very  good.  Our 
beloved  chief  & such  other  chiefs  and  warriors  as  may  be  chosen  will  go 
with  you  and  we  will  agree  to  all  they  do. 

At  Oswitchy  the  answer  was  delivered  by  the  Hollowing  King, 
who  is  a fine  looking  man  & a great  orator  and  at  Tuckabatchie  it  was 
delivered  by  a white  Lieutenant,  a respectable  chief  a venerable  looking 
man  & a good  speaker.  Having  finished  his  business  in  the  square  of 
Tuckabatchie  with  good  success,  returned  to  Mr.  Cornell’s,  took  break- 
fast & departed  for  McGillivry’s  residence  where  they  arrived  late  in 
the  evening. 

On  the  2nd  May  wrote  to  the  Secty  of  War  & dispatched  the  letter 
by  Mr.  Cary.  On  the  29th  crossed  the  Tallapoosa  & went  five  miles 
to  see  a most  superb  ball  play.  Eighty  players  on  a side.  The  men, 
women  & children  from  the  neighboring  towns  were  assembled  on 
the  occasion.  Their  appearance  was  splendid.  All  the  paths  leading  to 
the  place  were  filled  with  people,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback. 
The  play  was  conducted  with  as  much  order  and  decorum  as  the 
nature  of  things  would  admit  of.  The  play  is  set  on  foot  by  one  town 
sending  a challenge  to  another  & the  time  & the  place  fixed  upon  the 
whole  night  before  the  play  is  employed  by  the  parties  in  dancing  and 
some  ceremonious  preparations— in  the  morning  the  players  paint  & 
decorate  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  go  to  war.  Strip 
of  all  their  clothing  then  meet  on  the  appointed  field — the  parties 
arrive  at  the  same  time  & when  they  get  within  about  half  mile  opposite 
to  each  other  they  raise  the  sound  of  the  war  song  & the  yell  when 
presently  they  meet  in  full  trot  as  if  fiercely  about  to  encounter  in  a 
fight.  They  soon  become  intermingled  together,  dancing  while  the 
noise  continues.  Silence  then  succeeds,  each  player  places  himself 
opposite  to  his  antagonist.  The  rackets  which  they  use  are  then  laid 
against  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  appointed  for  the  game — 
they  then  proceed  to  measure  a distance  of  300  yards,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  each  way  from  the  centre,  where  they  erect  two  poles  through 
which  the  ball  must  pass  to  count  one.  The  play  is  commenced  by 
throwing  the  balls  in  the  air  from  the  center,  every  player  then  with 
their  rackets  of  which  each  has  two,  endeavors  to  catch  the  ball  and 
throw  it  between  the  poles ; each  side  labouring  to  throw  it  between  the 
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poles  towards  their  own  towns  & every  time  this  can  be  accomplished  it 
counts  one.  The  game  is  usually  from  12  to  twenty.  This  one  was 
lost  by  the  challengers.  Large  bets  are  made  upon  these  occasions ; and 
great  strength  agility  and  dexterity  are  displayed.  This  expedition  was 
grand  & well  conducted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a town  game  away  all  their  clothes,  ornaments  & horses.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  play  the  women  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  with  bottles 
& gourds  filled  with  drink,  watching  every  opportunity  to  supply  the 
players. 

On  the  1st  June  set  our  from  Col.  McGillivry’s  house  at  little  Tal- 
lase  on  a return  to  New  York  accompanied  by  Col.  McGillivry,  his 
nephew  & two  servants  with  eight  warriors  of  the  upper  Creeks,  my 
man  John  and  several  bow  & some  spare  horses.  On  the  9th  arrived  at 
Stony  mountain.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  Cowetas  & Cussetas  to 
the  number  of  11  waiting  for  us.  Many  strange  stories  are  told  by  the 
Indians  & this  solid  rock  which  rises  high  in  the  air — on  the  14th  June 
arrived  at  Hopewell,  crossed  the  Seneca  River  at  Genl.  Pickens’  ferry. 
Here  had  a hearty  welcome — on  the  15th  at  Hopewell  the  Tallase  King 
arrived  with  other  Indians  from  the  middle  towns.  Chinnobe  also 
arrived  from  the  Natchez  towns  with  several  warriors.  He  was  called 
“the  great  Natchez  warrior” — on  the  18th,  left  the  house  of  Genl. 
Pickens  with  twenty-six  of  the  indians,  in  three  wagons  and  four  on 
horseback.  Col.  McGillivry,  his  nephew,  two  servants  and  an  interpre- 
ter with  my  man  were  likewise  on  horseback  & myself  in  my  sulky. 
Genl.  Pickens  accompanied  us  some  fifteen  miles  on  the  27th  reached 
Guilford  C.  H.,  N.  C.,  where  Col.  McGillivry  was  visited  by  a Mrs. 
Brown  who  had  formerly  been  a prisoner  in  the  Creek  nation.  A party 
of  indians  killed  her  Husband,  & captured  her  & her  children.  She  was 
redeemed  from  captivity  by  Col.  McGillivry  with  whom  she  afterwards 
lived  twelve  months.  The  meeting  was  truly  affecting.  On  the  6th 
July  Willett  & his  party  reached  Richmond.  The  indians  were  well 
feasted  by  the  citizens  of  this  place  & Col.  McGillivry  was  treated  with 
great  consideration  by  the  eminent  men.  He  dined  with  the  governor 
council,  judges  & a number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar — remaining 
here  several  days.  The  expedition  departed  for  Fredericksburg  where 
they  visited  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  sister  of  Washington,  and 
viewed  the  place  in  which  he  was  bred  & the  cottage  in  which  his  mother 
died.  On  the  17th  arrived  in  Philadelphia  where  they  remained  until  the 
20th,  treated  with  great  kindness.  At  Elizabethtown  point  the  party 
entered  a sloop  and  landed  in  N.  Y.  where  they  were  received  in  splen- 
dor bv  the  Tammanv  Society  in  the  full  dress  of  their  order  & conducted 
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up  Wall  Street  passed  the  federal  Hall  where  Congress  was  in  session 
& with  much  pomp  & parade  we  were  escorted  to  the  President.  We, 
after  the  introductions,  visited  the  minister  of  war  & Gov.  Clinton,  then 
repaired  to  the  city  Tavern  where  an  elegant  intertainment  finished 
the  day. 

On  the  first  information  at  St.  Augustine  that  McGillivry  was 
going  to  New  York,  intelligence  was  sent  of  it  to  Havana  while  the 
Secretary  of  East  Florida  repaired  to  New  York  with  a large  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  flour,  as  it  was  given  out  but  really  to  embarrass 
the  negotiations  with  the  Creeks.  He  was  closely  watched  and  his 
efforts  proved  abortive.'’ 

Secret  articles  of  a Treaty  of  peace  & friendship  made  & concluded 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  one  part  & the 
Creek  nation  of  Indians  on  the  other  part  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  this  the  seventh  day  of  August  one  thousand  seven  hundred  & ninty. 

Art  1st.  The  commerce  necessary  for  the  Creek  nation  shall  be 
carried  on  through  the  ports  & by  the  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  if  substantial 
& effectual  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  United 
States  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  one  Thousand  seven  hun- 
dred & ninty  two.  In  the  mean  time  the  said  commerce  may  be  carried 
on  through  its  present  channels  & according  to  its  present  regulations. 

And  whereas  the  trade  of  the  present  Creek  nation  is  now  carried 
on  wholly  or  principally  through  the  Territories  of  Spain  & obstructions 
thereto  may  happen  by  war  or  prohibition  by  the  Spnaish  government 
It  is  therefore  agreed  between  the  said  parties,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
such  obstructions  happening,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  persons  as  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  shall  designate,  to  introduce  into  & transport 
through  the  territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  country  of  the  said 
Creek  nation,  any  quantity  of  goods,  wares  & merchandise  not  exceeding 
in  value,  in  any  one  year  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  & that  free  from  any 
duties  or  inpositions  whatever,  but  subject  to  such  regulations  for 
guarding  against  abuse  as  the  United  States  shall  judge  necessary, 
which  privilege  shall  continue,  as  long  as  such  obligations  shall  continue. 

Article  2nd.  The  United  States  also  agree  to  allow  to  each  of 
the  great  medal  chiefs  hereinafter  named,  a commission,  a great  medal 
with  proper  ornaments  & each  one  hundred  dollars  annually  for  them- 
selves, & the  other  beloved  men  of  their  towns. 


5See  Willett’s  Narrative,  pages  from  98  to  113. 
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Respectively  to  wit : 

{The  chiefs  of  the  Oakfuskees,  Tucka- 
batchies  & the  present  Tallase  King  of 
the  half  way  house 

Lower  Creeks  ( the  chiefs  of  the  Cussetas  & Cowetas 

Semanoles  ( chiefs  of  Miscasocky 

Article  3rd.  In  order  to  effect  a consolidation  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  & the  Creek  nation  it  is  hereby  stipulated  that 
Alexander  McGillivry  the  beloved  chief  of  the  said  nation  shall  also 
be  constituted  the  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the  said  nation,  with 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  and  the  pay  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  on  his  taking  the  usual  oaths  required  by  law. 

Article  4th.  And  the  said  Alexander  McGillivry  hereby  stipulates 
to  use  his  highest  exertions  to  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  firmest  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  & the  said  Creek  nation. 

Article  5th.  The  United  States  agree  to  educate  & clothe  such  of 
the  Creek  youth  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
at  any  one  time. 

Article  6th.  Then  the  secret  articles  shall  take  effect  & be  obliga- 
tory on  the  contracting  parties,  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  have  been  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advise  & consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  of  all  everything  herein  determined  between  the  United 
States  of  the  one  part  and  Alexander  McGillivry  in  behalf  of  himself 
& the  Creek  nation,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals,  at  the  place  and  on  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

In  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
signed 

H.  Knox,  Secretary  of  War  & 
sole  commissioner  for  treating 
with  the  Creek  Nation. 

In  behalf  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
signed 

Alexander  McGillivry. 

Done  in  presence  of  Richard  Morris,  chief  justice  of  the  State  of 
New  York 

Richard  Varick,  Mayor  of  the  city 
Marinus  Willett 
Webb  Allen  Smith 
Henry  Izard. 
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Now  know  ye,  that  I having  seen  and  considered  the  said  secret 
articles  of  the  said  treaty  do  by  & with  the  advise  & consent  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  accept,  ratify  & confirm  the  same  & 
every  article  & clause  thereof.  In  testimony  whereof  I have  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed  & signed  the  same  with 
my  hand,  given  at  the  city  of  New  York  the  thirteenth  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  & ninety  & in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  sovereignty  & independence  of  the  United  States. 

George:  Washington. 

By  the  President, 

Thomas,  Jefferson. 

By  command  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America, 

H.  Knox, 

Secretary  for  the  department  of 
war — 

Before  the  aforegoing  treaty  was  made  Genl.  McGillivry  was  in 
the  Spanish  interest  with  the  rank  of  Colonel — and  during  this  time  the 
following  interesting  correspondence  took  place.  (These  papers  were 
also  among  the  disclosed  bundle). 

McGIELIVRY  TO  WM.  PANTON 

Little  Tallasee  20th  September  1788. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  torn  off  this  half  sheet  from  an  old  letter  to  answer  yours 
of  the  2nd  instant  having  a little  leisure  time  on  hand.  I write  it  now 
to  wait  for  an  opportunity  in  case  of  my  absence  from  home,  which  is 
often  the  case. 


Note  by  Mr.  Pickett : This  interesting  treaty,  never  before  published, 

was  among  the  papers  of  General  McGillirvy,  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  Wm.  Panton,  at  the  General’s  death.  In  1825,  a suit  was  brought  in  the  court 
of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans,  by  D.  W.  Johnson  & others  versus  James  Inneraritv 
and  others.  The  suit  was  to  recover  of  Innerarity,  the  successor  of  Panton,  Fa- 
bers & Co.,  a large  amount  of  property  for  the  Plaintiff  denied  from  claims,  pur- 
chased of  the  heirs  of  General  Alexander  McGillivry. 

The  plaintiffs  Attornies — Messrs.  Johnson,  Hennon  & others  caused  the 
papers  of  Genl.  McGillivry  to  be  disclosed  & among  them  was  exhibited  the 
original  treaty  above  copied,  written  on  parchment,  and  a large  portion  of  the 
right  lower  corner  cut  off  by  Genl.  McGillivry  perhaps  for  some  purpose. 

In  March  1848,  being  in  New  Orleans,  the  Honorable  Alfred  Hennen  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a perusal  of  these  papers. 

The  portion  cut  off  probably  contained  some  private  memorandum  between 
him  & Washington,  which  McGillivry  did  not  wish  the  world  to  see. 
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I had  wrote  you  during  the  late  hubbub  at  Pensacola  by  Frank 
Leslie.  I give  you  then  a sketch  of  my  idea  of  the  times,  Cuvnel’s  & 
Walker’s  sudden  flight  ought  not  to  surprise  any  one  in  Pensacola — 
the  cowardice  of  Cuvnells  is  proverbial  & Walker  fled  being  my  servant. 
I will  explain  to  you  the  story  as  they  told  me.  Upon  Linderd  & the 
others  being  taken  up,  a little  Irishman  living  at  Tensaw,  was  in  town, 
he  taking  fright  ran  out  to  Walker  & informed  him  that  the  governor 
in  very  severe  terms  threatened  to  seize  him,  understanding  that  he 
was  recruiting  men  for  my  service,  upon  which  says  Cuvnells  “I  am  his 
interpreter  therefore  my  chance  to  escape  is  small.”  The  idea  of  the 
minds  operated  so  strongly  upon  their  imaginations  as  caused  them  to 
fly  up  here.  This  custom  of  taking  up  Traders  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, laws  & customs  of  Spain  upon  frivilous  reports,  if  persevered  in 
will  have  effects  of  a most  pernicious  tendency.  There  was  one  Snell 
who  is  Lovet’s  man  in  the  Cowetas,  got  home  scared,  is  half  a lunitic. 
Traders  & Indians  were  all  roused  to  alarm.  I was  obliged  to  send  one 
express  down  to  calm  their  minds,  but  I don’t  think  the  traders  fears 
are  yet  quieted.  In  short  my  friend  you  are  lucky  that  the  American 
Stores  upon  the  Atimaha  are  broke  up  by  us,  or  else  after  paving  you 
some  part  of  their  skins,  the  whole  lower  Semanoles  & part  of  the  upper 
towns  would  have  gone  for  supplies.  If  our  friends  knew  how  very 
dedicate  it  was  to  awaken  the  suspicians  & fears  of  these  people  by 
harsh  measures  they  would  use  none,  no  more.  All  the  traders  that 
have  already  gone  to  you,  I was  positively  obliged  to  drive  them  down 
or  you  would  not  have  seen  one,  for  they  would  rather  have  gone  to 
St.  Marks  or  St.  Johns.  I hope  all  this  is  now  subsided  in  Pensacola 
for  I am  ashamed  & sorry  for  it.  I can  see  no  reason  for  all  this  bustle. 
If  the  Grand  Turk  or  any  power  chooses  to  make  me  a present  provided 
they  are  not  at  war  with  Spain  they  cannot  reasonably  be  offended  with 
me  for  accepting  it.  We  are  a free  people  & mean  to  continue  so. 

Hoping  to  answer  your  letter  I could  not  refrain  from  stating  the 
foregoing  matters  your  letter  of  the  2nd  runs  in  the  same  strain  of 
advice,  as  your  others,  advising  & exhorting  me  to  be  guarded  in  treat- 
ing with  the  Americans  & to  reserve  our  trade  wholly  to  Spain.  Gov. 
Mero  has  instructed  me  to  the  same  purpose  & which  I am  fully  resolved 
to  do:  that  is  if  I have  power  to  offer  and  insist  upon  any  stipulations; 
so  I have  answered  his  Exelency : but  I was  apprehensive  that  our  late 
royal  orders  (concerning  our  treaty  with  the  Americans)  now  strictly 
operating  would  embarrass  our  affairs,  if  not  altogether  frustrate  our 
intentions  regarding  trade,  because  if  I comprehend  the  order  right,  it  is 
that  I must  treat  of  peace,  & measures  which  I have  found  fault  with, 
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to  enforce  it.  It  must  be  of  course  allowed  that  every  power  to  insist 
upon  an  article  of  that  kind  or  indeed  any  other  is  wholly  taken  from 
me ; for  experience  has  proved  that  such  matters  are  only  to  be  attained 
by  the  longest  fire  and  at  point  of  sword,  particular  with  the  Americans. 
So  as  our  affairs  now  stand  I can’t  see  a chance  of  our  resisting  any 
conditions  which  they  may  choose  to  dictate  to  us.  And  we  all  can 
foresee  there  will  be  no  ways  favourable  to  our  present  condition. 

In  the  mean  time  I have  thrown  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
present  treaty  & have  wrote  to  Gov.  Mity  & stated  these  matters  pretty 
fully  & in  a strong  point  of  view,  which  he  mentions  he  has  referred  to 
the  captain  General  Esplalatta  at  Havana  & I may  expect  to  hear  of  in 
two  months.  The  letter  is  dated  28th  August  by  a Nolen  a gentell 
young  Irishman  who  he  sent  to  me  to  forward  to  Cunberland,  with  some 
propositions  toward  a commercial  treaty. 

The  present  interegnum  in  the  American  Government  & the  com- 
missioner putting  off  the  Treaty  until  the  next  spring,  will  give  us  all  the 
time  to  look  around  us. 

Whitefields  letter  will  shew  you  the  dispositions  of  the  Georgians. 
The  commissioners  wanted  the  assembly  to  meet  to  co-operate  in  treaty 
of  peace  & the  House  would  not  assemble.  The  Georgians  proclaimed 
a truce  of  arms  with  us  on  the  31st  of  July.  A Coweta  Indian  gave  me 
lately  a wretched  dirty  & scarce  legible  scrawl,  on  foul  paper,  which  he 
found  on  a tree,  near  Flint  river  it  proved  to  be  a “threatening  talk  to 
me  & my  savage  subjects  we  shall  have  no  establishment  of  peace  until 
they  shall  have  full  satisfaction  of  all  their  desires  &c”  signed  James 
Alexander  loth  August.  The  chap  that  signs  is  Col.  Alexander  who 
murdered  the  Cussetas.  He  and  Clarke  sway  upper  Georgia.  The  im- 
pollicy  of  certain  late  measures  in  tying  us  up,  is  evident.  If  we  could 
have  followed  up  our  blows,  those  fellows  would  have  been  ere  this 
time  effectually  humbled  but  we  have  all  our  work  to  do  over  again. 

I observe  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Governor  & Intendant 
of  New  Orleans  have  relinquished  their  claim  of  one  fourth  of  the 
profits  of  your  trade.  Such  a procedure  is  extremely  generous  & as 
for  my  part,  I now  repeat  to  you  what  I told  you  more  than  twelve 
months  ago,  when  we  were  talking  upon  the  subject  of  the  trade.  I 
then  observed  that  my  nation  was  much  benefited  by  the  honorable 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  you  supported  them  with  goods,  that  as 
my  attention  being  wholly  engaged  about  the  concerns  of  my  people,  it 
could  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  escential  service  to  your  business. 
Therefore  I could  not  nor  ought  not  to  claim  or  hold  a share  of  your 
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industry  & risks,  knowing  as  I did  that  without  being  embarrassed  with 
my  claims,  your  trade  on  the  footing  as  it  stood  on,  was  scarcely  a saving 
one,  but  rather  a losing  one.  In  the  mean  time  I am  thankful  for  the 
generous  credit  of  necessaries  which  you  offered  me — And  if  I conclude 
a peace  with  the  Americans  which  I expect  to  do,  it  will  be  in  my  power 
and  ability  to  settle  my  accounts  with  you.  Those  gentry  will  probably 
restore  me  my  property  among  them. 

Our  Indian  news  is  in  the  old  strain.  The  congress  on  the  one 
hand  pretends  to  hold  out  the  write  wing  to  all  the  southern  nations ; 
on  the  other  the  back  settlers  of  North  Carolina  are  overrunning  the 
Cherokees,  driving  them  into  the  woods,  murdering  women  & children 
as  if  they  wished  to  exterpate  those  poor  wretches.  A party  of  my 
warriors  lately  went  into  the  Cherokees  and  collected  some  of  them 
from  their  hiding  places  & attacked  a body  of  the  Franklin  troops  that 
were  laying  all  waiste  before  them  & completely  rounted  them — only 
three  Americans  escaped.  This  is  the  first  check  they  ever  got  in  that 
country  & it  has  revived  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  Cherokees. 

During  our  present  suspence  and  half  time  I have  a considerable 
part  of  the  upper  town  warriors  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  these  poor 
devils,  for  a few  more  checks  will  be  of  great  service  to  their  affairs 
with  the  Americans.  I have  no  paper  to  write  the  governor  at  this  time. 
I have  not  another  cover  of  a letter  itself.  I should  be  ashamed  to  write 
on  such  scraps,  but  you  are  used  to  shifts  of  this  kind  from  we  Indian 
country  folks,  therefore  I can  be  free  with  you.  I have  instructed  D. 
McG  concerning  the  skins  he  carries  down  of  the  Wewocoe  store.  This, 
specimen  of  the  trobules  of  trade  has  sickened  me  of  it. 

Farewell,  my  Dear  Sir,  may  every  good  attend  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alex.  McGillivry. 

Te  William  Panton, 

Pensacola. 

Little  Tallase  10th  Augt  1789 

Dear  Sir, 

There  being  no  pack  horses  going  to  Pensacola  for  a long  time  past 
I have  had  no  opportunity  to  answer  your  last  letters.  The  bearer  on 
my  promising  him  two  kegs  of  Taffia  has  undertaken  to  carry  these 
to  you. 

Galphin  who  I sent  to  the  rock  landing  with  a talk  declining  the 
Treaty  of  June  last  returned  about  a fortnight  since  & I find  that  they 
are  resolved  upon  holding  a treaty.  In  order  to  accommodate  us  they 
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the  commissioners  are  complaisant  enough  to  postpone  it  until  the  15th 
of  next  month  & one  of  them  the  late  chief  Justice  Osburn  remains 
all  the  time  at  the  Rock  Landing.  Pickens  returned  for  the  Cherokee 
Treaty  but  in  that  I took  measures  to  disappoint  him,  for  those  chiefs 
would  not  meet.  In  this  do  you  not  see  my  cause  of  triumph  in 
bringing  these  conquers  of  the  old  & masters  of  the  new  world  as  they 
called  themselves,  to  bend  & supplicate  for  peace  at  the  feet  of  a people 
whom  shortly  before  they  despised  and  marked  out  for  distruction. 

The  people  being  all  at  home  and  the  grand  ceremony  of  kindling 
the  new  fires  being  just  over,  I deem  it  the  fitest  time  to  meet  these 
commissioners  & have  accordingly  made  the  broken  days  of  which  nine 
are  left  to  set  out  in.  In  conducting  the  business  of  the  treaty  I will  as 
you  observe  confine  it  to  the  fixing  our  limits  & the  acknowledgement 
of  the  independency  of  my  nation.  This  I deem  very  necessary  as  the 
Americans  pretend  to  a territorial  claim  & sovereignty  over  us  in  virtue 
of  the  late  peace.  This  being  settled  will  in  a great  measure  be  doing 
away  every  cause  of  future  quarrel  between  us.  You  will  know  how 
customary  it  is  for,  in  all  treaties  held  with  indians  to  agree  to  a 
commercial  one  likewise  it  being  absolutely  necessary  as  it  more  firmly 
attaches  them  to  friendship  formed  as  without  stipulations  of  that  sort 
in  a treaty  of  peace  none  will  be  lasting.  However  in  this  instance  I 
will  agree  to  none  as  you  have  a prospect  of  being  enabled  by  the 
favor  of  government  to  supply  this  trade  on  as  moderate  terms  as  the 
Georgians  can  do.  Here  let  me  observe  to  you  that  in  the  affair  of  trade 
the  Americans  will  push  hard  for  it,  and  it  will  be  for  us  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  negotiation.  But  I will  risk  the  breaking  off  the 
conference  before  I will  give  into  it  on  the  whole  if  I find  that  the 
Commissioners  insist  upon  stipulations  that  will  in  their  operations, 
clash  with  those  which  we  have  already  entered  into  with  Spain  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  cut  short  the  negotiations  & support  the  connection 
which  we  have  with  Spain : it  being  more  safe  and  respectable  than 
the  Republicans  can  make  one.  But  at  the  same  time  I must  insist 
upon  an  equal  resolution  in  them  our  friends  the  Spaniards  to  afford 
us  their  decided  support  by  every  means  in  their  power  and  not  under 
any  pretences  to  repeat  the  conduct  of  last  summer,  in  the  very  moment 
of  vigorous  exertion  to  refuse  a further  aid  insist  and  menace  us  to 
make  a peace  right  or  wrong  with  the  Americans,  which  if  we  had 
done  at  the  time  we  should  have  been  drove  into  hostility  with  Spain 
before  this  day ; & I repeat  to  you  what  I have  frequently  done  to  Gov. 
Miro  that  if  we  are  obliged  for  want  of  support,  to  conclude  an  uncon- 
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ditional  peace  with  the  Americans,  it  will  prove  essentially  hurtful  to 
the  king’s  interest. 

The  ammunition  and  arms  given  us  by  the  King  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  fetch  away.  It  is  a good  store  in  hand  to  make  ourselves 
firm  in  treating  with  the  Americans.  But  I am  miserably  disappointed 
in  the  guns.  These  my  people  who  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  the 
best  English  guns  find  the  greatest  difficulty  to  use  being  entirely 
unfitted  either  for  the  purposes  of  hunting  or  war.  They  may  say 
they  have  no  other,  but  I pointed  out  where  they  were  to  be  got  and 
if  our  friends  resolve  to  support  us,  they  might  do  it  with  what  was 
good. 

A chief  of  the  Coosawda,  named  Red  Shoes  is  lately  returned  from 
New  Orleans,  very  well  satisfied  with  his  reception  & treatment  there  & 
has  brought  a very  good  talk  with  him  & I am  equally  satisfied  that 
the  Western  horison  is  again  cleared  up  & looks  fair  and  so  it  will 
always  continue  if  the  intention  of  adopting  as  good  Spaniards,  the 
restless  American  is  entirely  given  up.  I mean  in  our  neighborhood 
between  us  and  the  Choctaws  I have  observed  to  Gov.  Miro  that  the 
reasons  he  gave  me  for  settling  Americans  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  is  founded  in  real  political  principals  & I truly  wish  it  was 
in  the  compass  of  our  power  to  drive  them  all  from  the  Ohio  & Cum- 
berland to  seek  the  new  asylum  so  being  moved  out  of  our  way  our 
warriour  would  never  follow  them  there.  The  Coosawda  chief  Red 
Shoes  being  disgusted  with  Capt.  Folk  on  Tombecbe  resolved  to  go  to 
Gov.  Miro  who  satisfied  him.  Between  you  & I believe  me  that  Folk 
is  a madman.  If  he  had  spoke  to  an  assembly  of  Creek  chiefs  as  he 
did  to  the  Alabamans  & challenged  them  to  war  & shewed  them  his 
swivels  &c  he  would  have  been  directly  taken  at  his  word.  He  has  been 
heard  to  declare  that  any  person  that  would  murder  me  should  be 
protected  in  Spanish  limits.  I do  not  doubt  his  evil  intention  as  he  has 
already  given  a specimen  of  it,  in  hiring  assassins  to  murder  a poor 
fellow  Lawrence  in  my  sister’s  house.  Such  men  in  official  stations  do 
great  injury  to  their  country  at  one  time  or  other,  this  has  been  proved. 

My  friend  the  governor  is  likewise  possessed  with  the  belief  that 
all  the  damage  done  the  settlers  below  is  done  by  us,  but  it  is  wrong. 
The  whole  was  a few  horses  and  men  taken,  and  my  sister  servant  took 
back  the  most  from  the  Coosadas.  But  at  present  the  Choctaw  is  the 
favorite  and  all  the  outrages  which  they  commit  is  carefully  turned  upon 
us  by  their  partizans.  It  is  notorious  that  the  choctaws  are  discontented, 
and  indians  never  fail  to  manifest  it  in  either  taking  scalps  or  commit- 
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ting  depredations,  which  last  they  do  for  it  is  common  for  them  to  kill 
horses  & cattle  & c on  Tombecbe  and  this  summer — -even  about  Mobile. 
But  all  this  is  concealed  from  Gov.  Miro  by  them  & charged  to  us 
with  falsehoods.  Ben  James  who  is  so  much  confided  in  is  privately 
an  American  Agent  and  has  actually  a commission  which  he  received 
from  Georgia  to  act  with  Davenport  and  I know  could  be  supported 
with  any  necessaries  by  the  Americans,  he  could  throw  off  the  mask. 
He  was  even  weak  enough  to  address  me  for  leave  to  open  a trade  with 
the  State,  which  I refused  him,  as  well  as  his  application  this  summer  to 
the  American  States.  As  a proof f of  my  assertions  respecting  the  choc- 
taws Falk  sent  them  a talk  this  summer  menacing  them  with  a stopage 
of  their  trade  until  they  made  satisfaction.  I am  ever  ready  to  make 
allowances  for  a momentary  impression  caused  by  false  report,  but 
it  would  be  better  that  they  were  more  guarded  against  & not  made  the 
ground  of  making  difference  which  might  produce  a serious  effect. 
The  late  menaces  which  were  thrown  out  to  me,  created  no  great 
anxiety  in  my  mind,  because  I could  have  directly  opened  the  Eastern 
door  where  large  magazines  of  goods  &c  have  been  stored  for  some  time 
past,  awaiting  it  to  be  opened.  But  for  peace  & quietness  sake,  hope 
there  will  be  no  occasion  now  for  it  as  everything  is  fallen  into  a calm 
so  let  it  remain  & in  all  that  I have  done  or  said  was  solely  to  discover 
& shew  the  means  to  preserve  it,  I hope  forever  between  us. 

The  Chickasaw  nations  are  content  (whatever  Dio  Mingo  can  say 
to  the  contrary)  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  that  chap’s  brother  & son 
as  having  fallen  in  bad  company.  This  will  be  a warning  and  convince 
them  that  this  will  not  be  permited  with  impunity  to  act  or  encourage 
hostile  designs  against  us  in  concert  with  any  people. 

Now  let  me  touch  a little  upon  my  private  affairs.  I wish  I could 
lay  my  hand  on  their  last  letters  to  send  you  and  a very  curious  & to 
you  not  an  uninteresting  Carolina  newspaper  just  received,  but  they 
are  both  swallowed  up  in  a multitude  of  papers — you  know  how  it  is 
with  me  in  the  paper  way.  The  commissioners  say  it  would  give  them 
great  pleasure  to  have  a private  conversation  previous  to  our  entering 
on  the  business  of  the  treaty  as  it  would  tend  to  make  it  go  on  agreeably 
& with  more  ease.  I need  not  interpret  this  paragraph  for  you,  when 
you  already  know  that  they  have  for  some  time  past  been  endeavouring 
to  stop  my  house  & hands  with  my  family  estate  which  to  your  knowl- 
edge is  more  than  30,000  sterling.  The  offer  of  which  is  now  I expect 
to  be  pressed  upon  me ; and  there  has  since  I saw  you  last  arose  consid- 
erable conflict  in  my  mind  in  revolving  these  matters  over.  Here  am 
I absolute  heavy  tax  upon  you  for  several  years  & in  fact  not  only  for 
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my  private  support  but  for  all  extra  expenses  of  this  department  & altho 
my  Dear  Sir,  I know  not  that  I can  still  depend  upon  your  generosity 
& in  your  friendship  that  you  overlook  the  heavy  expense  I put  you 
to;  yet  you  will  know  how  hurtful  it  is  to  the  feeling  heart  to  be 
beholden  to  subsist  wholly  on  the  bounty  of  private  friendship.  Thus 
situated  I ask,  I wish  you  to  give  me  your  opinion — on  the  one  hand  I 
am  offered  a restoration  of  property  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  the  least  valuation  and  on  the  other  not  wherewithall  to  pay 
an  interpreter : & I find  that  letters  is  still  addressed  to  me  as  agent 
for  his  catholic  majesty.  When  I have  some  time  ago  renounced  the 
pittances  of  a common  interpreter  that  was  allowed  to  me  as  being  a 
consideration  disgraceful  to  my  station.  If  they  want  my  services  why 
is  not  a regular  establishment  made  as  was  done  by  the  English  with 
a competent  sallary  affixed  & allowance  for  two  interpreters,  one  on 
the  upper  & one  on  the  lower  towns ; for  highest  I have  had  to  pay 
them  myself  or  shall  I have  recourse  to  my  American  Estate  to 
maintain  them  & myself  ? I wish  you  to  advise  me  what  I had  best 
do. 

Altho  I have  no  solid  ground  to  hope  a complete  adjustment  of  our 
dispute  with  the  Americans  I am  resolved  to  go  if  it  is  only  to  wipe  off 
the  suggestion  made  to  me  by  our  friends  that  I was  actuated  by 
unjust  motives  & an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  Americans  as 
the  ground  of  hostility  against  them,  but  if  they  on  the  other  hand 
should  find  a body  of  people  approaching  their  mines  would  they  not 
say  what  business  have  you  hear?  Do  not  you  know  that  these  are 
grounds  from  which  we  draw  the  chief  source  of  our  conveniences  & 
happiness  and  we  canot  suffer  you  to  participate  of  or  deprive  us  of 
them,  and  these  encroachers  should  refuse  to  withdraw,  would  they  not 
commence  & support  and  inveterate  hostility  until  they  should  expell 
them  ? 

The  fellow  Romain  who  madam  Vallier  writes  of  was  a great 
liar.  He  came  here  from  the  Choctaws  with  a quantity  of  silver  ware 
and  a few  goods  & wanted  Nick  White  to  join  him  in  purchasing 
negroes  to  carry  and  sell  to  N.  Orleans.  After  roving  about  for  some 
time  he  had  a difference  with  Milfort  who  threatened  to  send  him  in 
irons  to  New  Orleans,  which  terrified  him  apparently  & he  went  off 
to  the  chehaws  & from  there  either  to  Lakes  Detroit  or  the  American 
states.  A copy  of  this  you  can  send  to  the  * * * Miro,  as  I meant 
my  former  one.  I have  found  the  Carolina  paper.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  but  the  letter  written  by  some  American  from  x\ugustine  to  Alexan- 
dria in  Virginia  by  which  you  will  observe  that  our  friends  there  finding 
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the  Americans  inquisitive,  played  off  the  Irish  Brizado  my  representa- 
tive on  him  and  made  merry  no  doubt  with  his  credulity. 

I am  going  about  borrowing  salt  & sugar  owing  to  that  cursed 
Milfort’s  neglect  and  I have  not  a horse  able  to  send.  I expect  our 
treaty  will  be  over  by  the  middle  of  September  if  we  return  safe,  expect 
a visit  early  in  October  from 

Dear  Sir  Yours  most  truly, 

Ar£x.  McGireivry. 

Pensacola  10th  April  1794. 

Lochlan  McGillivry,  Esq., 

Dunmaglass. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  a letter  from  you,  because  from  what 
Mr.  Strachhan  wrote  me  a long  time  since,  I had  reason  to  think  that 
you  had  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence  there  is  no  returning.  The 
paragraph  of  this  letter  was  of  1772  & he  mentioned:  “We  have 
several  times  wrote  to  old  Mr.  McGillivry  without  receiving  any  answer, 
we  therefore  conclude  he  is  dead  as  he  was  very  ill  when  we  last  wrote.” 
I am  extremely  happy  to  find  you  are  in  the  land  of  the  living  & I sin- 
cerely wish  you  may  enjoy  everything  that  is  good  in  it  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Your  son,  sir,  was  a man  that  I esteemed  greatly  & I was  perfectly 
convinced  that  our  regard  for  each  other  was  mutual.  It  so  happened 
that  we  had  an  interest  in  serving  each  other  which  first  brought  us 
together  & the  longer  we  became  acquainted  the  stronger  was  our  friend- 
ship. 

I found  him  deserted  by  the  Brittish  without  pay,  without  money, 
without  friends,  without  property  saving  a very  few  negroes  and  he  & 
his  nation  threatened  with  distruction  by  the  Georgians  unless  they 
agreed  to  cede  to  them  the  latter  part  of  their  country.  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  point  out  a mode  to  him  by  which  I thought  he  could  save 
both  and  it  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  For  several  years  he  had 
only  a small  pension  from  Spain  of  fifty  dollars  a month,  during  which 
time  I had  to  support  him  in  that  style  which  was  requisite  to  give  him 
consequence  with  his  countrymen.  In  the  year  1791  & not  before  my 
representation  to  the  court  of  Spain  was  attended  to  & his  salary  was 
increased  to  $2000  per  year.  In  the  month  of  July  1792  an  addition 
was  made  to  it  of  $1500 — this  he  only  lived  to  enjoy  until  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary following  when  he  died  of  complicated  disorders  of  inflamed 
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lungs  & the  gout  on  his  stomack.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  path  coming 
from  his  cow  pen  at  Little  River  where  one  of  his  wives  Joe  Cornell's.; 
daughter,  resided  & died  eight  days  after  his  arrival.  No  pains,  no 
attention,  no  cost  was  spared  to  save  the  life  of  my  friend,  but  fate 
would  have  it  otherwise  & he  breathed  his  last  in  my  arms.  With 
respect  to  his  affairs  he  postponed  making  his  will  until  too  late  to  have 
it  executed  with  all  the  formality  which  was  requisite  in  an  English  court 
of  Justice.  What  he  did  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  Duplicate  which 
would  be  sufficient  here  if  the  property  was  within  this  jurisdiction, 
but  unfortunately  for  the  children  his  effects  were  all  in  the  nation, 
and  his  sisters  Indian  like  have  seized  the  whole  and  without  paying 
any  attention  to  his  will  or  his  poor  orphans  they  have  divided  the 
property  among  them  & shared  the  cattle  and  horses  that  were  in  the 
nation.  He  died  possessed  of  sixty-six  negroes,  three  hundred  head  of 
cattle  with  a large  stock  of  horses.  I got  into  my  possession  about  150 
head  of  cattle  and  three  of  his  best  horses  which  is  everything  of  his 
estate  that  has  come  into  my  hands  saving  a few  months  of  his 
salary  that  was  due  at  his  death.  He  owed  a good  many  small  sums 
which  for  the  sake  of  his  memory  I have  satisfied.  From  the  year  1787 
he  drew  a share  of  the  profits  of  this  house,  but  at  that  time  & some 
years  after,  the  state  of  the  skin  trade  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  we 
scarcely  saved  ourselves.  That  matter  is  fairly  on  our  books.  On  the 
20th  September  1788  he  resigned  his  share  very  formally  & so  did  other 
two  great  men  who  were  connected  in  the  House  at  first.  I will  look 
for  his  letter  & send  you  a Duplicate.  At  his  death  his  account  in  our 
Books  stands  Ballance  against  him  5824  Drs.  3 vis.  without  interest,  he 
was  bound  for  his  sisters 

Sophy 100  Drs. 

Sehoy 1000  Drs. 

His  estate  since  7s 

his  death  153  L0  7 

Drs.  vis. 

0055.  3.  From  this  view  of  things  you  will  naturally  conclude  that 

your  son  was  under  obligations  to  me  of  a pretty  high  cost  & so  he 
himself  thought  & acknowledged  in  many  of  his  letters  to  me.  It  is, 
however,  but  right  not  with  standing  this  view  of  things,  candidly  to 
confess  to  you  that  the  obligations  after  all  preponderates  in  my  mind  in 
his  favor  I advised,  I supported,  I pushed  him  on  to  be  the  great  man. 
Spaniards  & Americans  felt  his  weight  and  this  enabled  him  to  hawl 
me  after  him  so  as  to  establish  this  House  with  more  solid  privileges 
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than  without  him,  I should  have  got  this  being  the  case  if  he  had  lived, 
I meant  besides  the  ballance  which  he  owed  to  have  added  considerably 
to  his  stock  of  negroes,  already  (as  I have  mentioned)  upward  of  sixty 
& what  I meant  to  do  for  the  Father  I shall  most  conscientiously  do  for 
his  children.  This  however  is  a matter  that  rests  on  my  own  generosity 
& ought  not  to  operate  against  your  making  that  ample  provision  for 
your  grand  son  & his  two  sisters  that  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
make.  They  have  lately  lost  their  mother,  so  that  they  have  no  friends, 
poor  things,  in  the  world  but  you  & me.  My  heart  bleeds  for  them  & 
what  I can  I will  do.  The  boy  Allick  is  old  enough  to  be  sent  home  to 
school  which  I mean  to  do  next  year  & then  you  will  see  him.  The 
girls  are  both  two  young  to  be  moved  at  present  they  live  with  their 
mother’s  sister  A I shall  let  them  remain  there  until  they  are  fit  to  be 
put  to  school  when  I will  have  them  removed.  The  Boy  would  have 
gone  home  this  year,  but  for  the  death  of  his  mother.  Just  as  he 
was  about  siting  out  to  bring  him  down  to  me.  Your  Daughter’s  conduct 
is  unjust  & cruel  in  the  extreme  but  I impute  a great  part  of  the  business 
to  the  villany  of  Durant  & Weatherford  who  are  their  husbands.  I 
am  striving  by  fair  means  to  bring  them  to  reason  & if  that  will  not 
do,  I must  have  recource  to  others.  You  must  excuse  this  hasty  scrawl. 
I have  a fluxion  in  my  eyes  that  renders  writing  painful,  otherwise  I 
would  have  been  more  particular. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obt  Sert 

Wm.  Panton. 

P.  S.  I think  if  you  were  to  write  to  Sophy  and  Jenny  & Sehoy  a 
letter  desiring  them  to  give  up  the  negroes  that  they  might  be  employed 
for  the  children,  it  would  be  of  service — it  is  worth  trying.  They  are 
all  at  present  at  varience  & the  negroes  do  nothing. 

Brigadier  General  Arthur  O’Neal  governor  civil  & military  of  this 
place  & its  Jurisdiction,  certify  that  the  sixteenth  of  February  of  the 
year  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  & ninty  three,  having  represented 
to  Alexander  McGillivry  Esq  commissary  of  his  catholic  majesty  in 
presence  of  Mr.  William  Panton  William  Lewis  Christian  & Dr.  Thomas 
Blair  that  he  bought  to  make  his  will.  I asked  him  who  he  wished 
to  name  for  his  Executor  and  he  answered  me  with  full  understanding 
that  it  was  his  will  to  leave  for  his  Executors  Mr.  William  Panton  & 
Mr.  John  Forbes  & that  his  accounts  with  Mr.  William  Panton  and 
others  being  settled  he  left  all  his  property  to  his  children  and  a little 
to  his  wife’s.  And  the  day  following  in  presence  of  the  above  said 
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witnesses  being  asked  in  my  presence  by  William  Panton,  if  he  would 
have  me  for  one  of  his  Executors,  he  answered  no.  And  being  asked  by 
the  said  William  Panton  if  he  wished  that  the  Trader  Mr.  McDaniel 
McGillivry  should  be  one  of  his  executors  he  only  answered  that  he  was 
a very  honest  man,  and  being  asked  again  whom  he  wished  for  his 
heirs  he  answered  that  his  children  were  to  have  the  whole  by  equal 
parts  without  any  preference  of  one  to  the  other  and  a little  to 
his  wife’s  repeating  that  it  should  be  but  little.  And  as  the  said  Alex- 
ander McGillivry  died  under  these  dispositions  without  having  made 
any  posterior  ones.  I sign  the  present  with  the  said  witnesses  to  serve 
where  needful.  In  Pensacola  the  17th  day  of  May  1793. 

Signed : 

Arthur  O. Neill 
William  Panton 
Louis  Christian 
Thos.  Blair. 

On  the  5th  day  of  August  1810,  Lizzy  McGillivry  & Margaret 
McGillivry,  sole  heirs  and  Daughters  of  Genl.  Alexander  McGillivry, 
in  the  presence  of  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Samuel  Manac  & John  Rawdon,  con- 
veyed away  all  their  interest  in  the  House  of  Panton,  Leslie  & Co.,  & 
John  Forbes  & Co.  to  D.  W.  Johnson  of  Savannah,  Georgia  & George 
Edwards  of  South  Carolina  for  the  sum  of  Eighteen  Thousand  Dol- 
lars. 

This  instrument  was  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  Agent  of  the  Creek  nation. 

John  Forbes  died  in  the  year  1825  & James  & John  Innerarity 
became  the  surviving  partners  of  the  firm  in  Florida  & Mobile. 
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And , Incidentally  of  North  Alabama 

By  Thomas  Jones  Tayeor 

(The  first  three  chapters  of  Judge  Taylor’s  article  were  printed  in 
the  Spring  Issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly.  Other  chapters 
will  appear  in  succeeding  numbers. — Editor.) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Settlement  by  Pioneers — 1805  to  1809 

The  “great  bend  of  the  Tennessee”  includes  the  counties  of 
Madison,  Jackson,  Lauderdale  and  Limestone.  The  Tennessee 
River  crosses  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  about  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Bridgeport  and  turns  southwest,  reaching  its  extreme 
southern  point  near  Guntersville,  at  a point  about  forty-two  miles 
due  south  of  the  Tennessee  line,  and  then  turning  northwest  again 
enters  Tennessee  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  some  ten 
miles  down  the  river  from  Eastport.  The  distance  from  the  Hunts- 
ville Meridian  along  the  Tennessee  line  to  Mississippi  is  about 
ninety  miles,  and  from  the  meridian  westward  to  the  river  is  about 
fifty  miles,  and  from  the  river  to  the  Georgia  line,  at  the  corner  of 
Jackson  and  DeKalb  Counties,  ten  miles.  The  great  bend  on  the 
Tennessee  line  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  wide  from  entrance 
to  exit  of  the  river  and  its  greatest  extent  southward  is  forty-two 
miles.  Madison  and  Limestone  counties  occupy  the  middle  portion 
of  this  territory,  extending  from  the  river  to  the  State  line. 

The  early  settlers  of  North  Alabama  were  men  who  had  fought 
the  Indians  in  Western  Georgia  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  were 
inured  to  the  danger,  privation  and  suffering  of  pioneer  life,  but 
when  they  came  to  Alabama  they  found  a land  of  peace.  Though 
nearly  surrounded  by  savage  tribes,  yet  there  was  never  any  war  or 
disturbance  in  Madison  County.  While  there  are  vestiges  showing 
the  occupation  of  the  county  centuries  ago  by  a people  probably 
coeval  with  the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  yet  the 
testimony  of  the  first  explorers  of  this  region  proves  that,  with  the 
exception  of  settlements  on  the  Tennessee  river,  Madison  County 
when  occupied  by  the  whites  was  not  inhabited  by  the  Indians. 
Though  the  line  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  two  powerful  Indian 
tribes  ran  through  the  county,  yet  neither  history  nor  tradition 
shows  that  any  battle  was  ever  fought  on  this  territory.  The  white 
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settlers  that  came  here  in  1805-6  were  never  molested  by  the  In- 
dians, except  sometimes  they  drove  off  horses  they  found  in  the 
canebrakes,  and  I have  heard  Mr.  Isaac  Criner  say  that  in  1806  the 
Indians  carried  off  the  horses  belonging  to  him  and  his  brother, 
and  they  made  a journey  through  the  wilderness  to  Gunter’s  village, 
now  Guntersville,  and  their  property  was  found  and  restored  to 
them. 

The  Chickasaw  cession  extended  the  dominion  of  the  whites 
from  the  Tennessee  settlements  on  Duck  river  to  the  Tennessee 
river,  but  southwest  and  east  of  the  old  county  lay  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. South  of  the  mountains  were  the  Creeks — always  hostile  and 
troublesome ; but  it  was  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  the 
State  that  suffered  from  their  encroachments.  In  the  Indian  war, 
•nstigated  by  Tecumseh  and  his  prophet  brother,  considerable  ap- 
prehension was  felt  that  proved  groundless,  as  our  near  neighbors, 
the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees  who  did  not  remain  neutral,  took 
part  with  the  whites.  The  early  settlers  say  that  the  county  was 
an  Indian  hunting  ground,  that  the  Indians  visited  it  in  autumn  and 
returned  laden  with  game  to  their  settlements  on  the  Tennessee  as 
winter  set  in.  Their  narrow  trails  could  be  plainly  traced  from  the 
upper  valleys  of  Flint  and  Hurricane  to  the  Tennessee,  and  when  the 
hunting  season  arrived  they  could  see  the  smoke  from  their  camp 
fires  rising  down  the  valleys,  and  to  the  present  time  their  camping 
ground  can  be  located  by  the  stone  arrow-heads  and  hatchets  scat- 
tered over  the  fields. 

The  pioneers  who  first  settled  the  county  originally  came  from 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  moved  along  the  borders  of  civi- 
lization into  Western  Georgia  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  when 
they  finally  crossed  the  Tennessee  line  into  the  great  bend  of  the 
Tennessee  in  North  Alabama,  they  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praises 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country ; and  those  who  were  at- 
tracted to  it  by  the  glowing  account  of  its  wonders  said  the  half  had 
not  been  told  them.  We  of  today  appreciate  the  beauty  of  our 
mountains  and  valleys,  our  clear  and  sparkling  streams  and  the 
magnificence  of  our  primeval  forests,  but  we  can  form  but  a faint 
conception  of  this  region  before  its  beauties  were  marred  by  the 
encroachment  of  civilization.  Our  forests  have  been  so  despoiled 
and  disfigured  that  we  seldom  see  anything  that  gives  us  an  idea 
of  their  splendor  at  the  time  when  they  were  unbroken,  from  the 
Tennessee  line  to  the  great  river.  In  the  cool  and  secluded  valleys 
along  the  county  line  mountain  ridge  we  see  the  forests  in  their 
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native  splendor,  and  can  imagine  the  appearance  of  our  mountains 
and  valleys  when  covered  by  those  giants  of  the  woods.  Our  an- 
cestors believed  it  to  be  the  finest  region  ever  trodden  by  the  foot  of 
man,  and,  judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  county  today,  we  can 
understand  and  appreciate  their  love  and  admiration  of  the  land 
where  many  of  them  were  content  to  cease  their  wandering,  in  the 
belief  that  they  had  at  last  reached  their  land  of  promise.  Though 
considerable  allowance  is  generally  made  for  old  settlers’  and  hunt- 
ers’ stories,  yet  to  those  who  have  studied  the  topography  of  the 
Tennessee  valley  and  have  calculated  the  wear  and  tear  of  seventy 
years’  occupation  and  tillage,  their  accounts  of  the  wonderful  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country  will  not  appear  exaggerated.  The  early 
settlers  said  there  was  a great  quantity  of  fish  and  game.  Our 
water  courses,  clear  as  crystal,  teemed  with  trout,  bream,  red-horse 
and  salmon.  Great  droves  of  stately,  bronze-breasted  turkeys 
roamed  in  the  forests ; vast  flocks  of  pigeons,  feeding  on  the  abun- 
dant mast,  darkened  the  air,  and  the  trees  were  alive  with  gray  and 
red  squirrels ; deer  were  abundant  on  our  mountains,  bears  inhabited 
the  canebrakes  in  the  river  bottoms ; wild  gees  and  wild  ducks  of  a 
dozen  varieties  haunted  our  streams  and  ponds  during  the  winter 
season.  The  lands,  once  cleared  and  fenced,  with  little  labor  yielded 
a generous  support  to  man  and  beast.  The  winters  were  so  mild 
and  forest  food  so  abundant  that  cattle  and  hogs  required  but  little 
care  and  multiplied  rapidly.  The  air  was  salubrious  and  the  country 
healthy,  water  was  abundant  and  pure.  Like  most  well  timbered 
regions  the  seasons  were  regular.  Drought  nor  blight  never  visited 
the  crops,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  season  the  farmers 
felt  reasonably  certain  of  an  abundant  harvest,  because  experience 
had  taught  them  that  a good  crop  could  be  safely  calculated  upon. 

From  the  year  1805  to  1809  the  settlers  as  a general  rule  were 
men  of  moderate  means,  who  came  here  to  win  a home  and  shelter 
for  their  families,  where  the  lands  were  cheap  and  the  soil  fertile, 
and  up  to  1809,  when  the  public  lands  were  surveyed  and  offered  for 
sale,  they  were  what  has  since  been  known  as  squatters  on  the  pub- 
lic lands.  When  the  public  lands  were  surveyed,  many  of  these 
pioneers  were  able  to  purchase  their  homes,  and  before  the  close  of 
1809  the  ancestors  of  a large  number  of  the  best  of  our  citizens 
were  permanently  settled  on  lands  now  occupied  by  their  descen- 
dants. The  pioneer  period  of  the  history  of  the  county  extends  from 
1805  to  1810,  just  five  years,  and  in  the  chapter  on  survey  and  sale 
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of  the  public  lands  the  records  will  enable  me  to  give  the  names  and 
location  of  many  of  the  early  settlers. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1809  a population  of  nearly  five 
thousand  was  in  the  old  county  limits,  but  with  few  exceptions  the 
population  was  of  the  pioneer  type,  generally  a poor  and  honest 
race,  simple  in  their  manners,  living  peacefully,  without  government 
or  laws.  But  the  stories  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  county 
began  to  attract  a more  cultured  and  wealthy  population  from  the 
old  States  who  developed  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  their  former 
homes.  The  tide  of  emigration  flowed  steadily  in  this  direction. 
Slaves  were  brought  here  in  considerable  numbers,  the  lands  were 
opened  for  cultivation,  good  houses  were  erected,  money  became 
plentiful,  and  with  its  accompanying  wants  and  luxuries.  The  sim- 
ple pioneer  either  accumulated  property  and  was  transformed  into 
the  wealthy  and  progressive  citizen,  or  became  disgusted  with  the 
smoke  of  his  neighbor’s  chimney  and  moved  westward  in  the  front  of 
civilization.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chronicles  of  pioneer  life 
within  our  borders  are  so  meager,  and  that  we  know  so  little  of  the 
habits  and  characters  of  our  ancestors.  Many  of  them  had  led  lives 
full  of  adventure  and  peril;  first  fighting  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
then  battling  with  the  savages  on  the  frontiers,  and  finally  resting 
free  from  toil  and  danger  in  the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  children  of  half  a century  ago  have  probably  heard  their 
ancestors  relate  their  thrilling  stories  of  frontier  life,  the  march 
across  the  mountains  into  Tennessee,  their  daily  conflicts  with  a 
subtle,  savage  and  merciless  foe,  the  tilling  of  their  fields  with  guns 
in  easy  reach,  the  warning  of  danger,  the  retreat  to  their  block 
houses,  and  the  defeat  and  driving  away  of  their  besiegers.  Some- 
times aroused  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  by  the  light  of  burning 
cabins,  they  would  hasten  to  the  rescue  and  find  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  kindred  and  friends,  and  then  came  the  rapid  pursuit  of 
the  wary  foe,  the  surprise,  the  rescue  of  the  captives  and  slaughter 
of  the  savage  plunderers  and  murderers.  It  was  a fitting  recom- 
pense for  their  toils  to  have  reached  at  last  this  haven  of  peace  and 
looked  upon  it  in  its  primeval  beauty,  to  have  owned  and  occupied 
it  in  a contented  old  age,  and  to  have  left  the  wilderness,  which  they 
had  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  a heritage  to  their  children  and 
their  children’s  children  forever. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Pioneer  Eiee 

Before  taking  up  the  survey  and  settlement  of  the  county  in  the 
year  1809,  I propose  to  notice  briefly  the  life  of  the  settlers  previous 
to  that  period.  Living  as  we  do  in  an  age  abounding  in  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  modern  civilization,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  privations  and  hardship  encountered  by  our 
fathers  who  clonized  Madison  County.  When  we  consider  how  much 
of  their  time  was  occupied  in  obtaining  many  of  the  absolute  necessities 
of  life,  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  they  accomplished  the  work  of 
clearing  the  lands  and  improving  them.  From  the  year  1805  to  1809 
cultivation  of  cotton  had  but  just  commenced;  there  was  but  little 
money  in  circulation  and  transportation  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  laborious 
and  difficult,  and  the  relation  of  their  difficulties  in  obtaining  articles 
of  common  use  and  necessity  would  form  a long  and  interesting 
article. 

In  settling  a new  country  it  readily  occurs  to  us  that  bread  and 
salt,  powder  and  lead  and  clothing  of  some  kind  would  be  indispensable. 
During  the  first  year,  when  far  from  other  white  and  Indian  settlements, 
they  had  to  bring  corn  and  salt  on  pack  horses  through  the  wilderness. 
The  first  settlers  near  Winchester  went  to  the  mill  near  Shelbyville 
for  bread  the  first  year,  and  the  first  settlers  in  Madison  County  had 
no  mills  nearer  than  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester.  In  those  days 
this  involved  a tedious  journey,  and  frequently  the  settlers  would  be 
without  bread  or  salt  for  many  days — subsisting  on  jerked  venison. 
But  they  made  it  an  object  the  first  year  to  plant  and  cultivate  a corn 
patch  and  raise  corn  for  bread.  But  there  were  no  mills  convenient  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  each  well  regulated  family  constructed 
a hominy  mortar  by  burning  or  digging  out  a large  bowl  in  the  end  of 
a large  stick  of  hard  tough  timber,  in  which  they  pounded  their  corn 
by  the  use  of  a large  pestle  worked  by  a sweep,  and  many  families 
inconvenient  to  mills  subsisted  for  many  years  on  bread  pounded  in 
these  mortars.  Clean  wood  ashes  were  easily  procured,  and  after 
they  raised  a corn  crop  lye-hominy  was  a favorite  substitute  for  bread, 
to  the  excellence  of  which  as  an  article  of  food  many  of  the  present 
generation  will  give  willing  testimony.  Bread  from  wheat  flour  was 
seldom  seen,  as  the  roads  to  Tennessee  and  Virginia  were  not  yet 
opened.  For  many  years  little  or  no  wheat  was  raised  in  the  country, 
and  when  the  county  had  largely  increased  in  population  flour  was 
brought  down  the  Tennessee  River  in  considerable  quantity,  and  Ditto’s 
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Landing  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  flat  boats  that  supplied  the  county, 
and  a flour  inspector  was  appoint  at  port  of  entry  to  inspect,  grade  and 
stamp  the  flour  offered  for  sale.  Parched  corn  was  the  portable  food 
of  the  explorer  and  hunter,  on  which,  wdth  the  game  found  in  the  forest, 
they  were  content  to  subsist,  on  their  hunting  and  exploring  excursions. 
Of  meat,  they  had  great  abundance  and  a variety  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl, 
but  were  frequently  troubled  about  salt,  which  first  was  brought  from 
Nashville  on  pack  horses,  then  from  Virginia  in  wagons,  and  finally 
down  the  Tennessee  on  flat  boats  thence  over  the  county  in  wagons. 
After  boats  were  used  in  carrying  cotton  down  Paint  Rock  and  Flint 
Rivers  salt  was  frequently  brought  back,  though  it  was  hard  work 
propelling  the  loaded  boats  against  the  current. 

Iron  was  scarce  and  dear,  and  many  of  the  first  houses  built  did 
not  have  a particle  of  iron  used  in  their  construction.  The  doors  swung 
on  wooden  hinges  and  were  fastened,  if  fastened  at  all,  with  wooden 
locks.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  dirt  or  made  of  puncheons ; the 
boards  were  laid  on  the  roof  and  held  fast  by  weight  poles  laid  on  each 
course,  the  lowest  pole  pegged  down  and  the  others  separated  and  kept 
in  position  by  timber  pieces  between  them.  They  dug  their  bread  trays 
and  turned  bowls  and  table  ware  out  of  the  buckeye,  basswood  and 
other  soft  timber,  but  some  more  pretentious  made  a display  of  pewter 
table  service.  China  and  delf  ware  was  not  in  use,  and  the  neat  house- 
wives scoured  their  pewter  plates  until  they  shone  like  silver  and  set 
them  edge  wise  on  shelves  across  which  a slat  was  pegged  against  which 
they  leaned,  where,  when  tastefully  arranged,  they  made  quite  a showy 
display.  The  tinkers,  a profession  now  obsolete,  traveled  from  house 
to  house,  repaired  and  mended  the  family  pewter  and  received  in  pay- 
ment a little  money  and  a great  deal  of  barter  in  the  way  of  family 
supplies.  At  first  they  depended  on  game  for  a supply  of  meat  which 
was  shot  or  trapped,  and  in  every  family  were  two  or  three  good  steel 
traps.  In  hunting  the  old  fashioned  long  rifle  with  flintlock  was  the 
universal  weapon,  shot  guns  or  shot  were  not  in  use,  and  as  lead  was 
essential  they  never  wasted  it  and  generally  managed  to  keep  a supply. 
Powder  was  also  scarce  and  dear,  but  the  settlers,  when  they  could  not 
buy  it,  wre  equal  to  the  emergency.  Sulphur  was  easily  procured  and 
they  constructed  hoppers  in  the  mountain  caves  and  made  saltpetre. 
They  burned  willow  for  charcoal  and  made  gun-powder.  Though  it 
may  not  have  been  as  good  and  reliable  as  that  made  at  the  present 
time,  yet  it  answered  their  purpose.  These  men  were  very  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  and  it  was  not  considered  an  extraordinary  feat  to  bring 
down  a deer  at  full  speed  at  a distance  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  yards. 
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And  these  same  men,  without  discipline  or  military  experience,  drove 
back  with  immense  slaughter  at  New  Orleans  the  veterans  fresh  from 
their  victories  over  the  French  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

When  our  forefathers  located  in  this  county  they  depended  largely 
on  dressed  buckskin  for  clothing.  From  it  they  made  covering  for 
their  beds,  garments  of  every  description,  moccasins,  sacks  and  hunting 
pouches,  and  it  was  cut  into  thongs  for  sewing  purposes  and  twisted 
into  ropes.  Many  of  the  families  had  their  little  flax  wheels— now  so 
seldom  seen — and  sowed  flax  that  grew  finely,  and  made  cloth  from  it 
of  excellent  quality,  and  we  occasionally  see  now  table  and  bed  linen  of 
fine  texture  and  snowy  whiteness  made  by  these  women  seventy  years 
ago.  Cotton  was  soon  introduced,  patches  were  planted  for  spinning 
purposes  and  the  old  spinning  wheel  and  cards,  the  loom  and  winding 
blades  and  reel  were,  soon  after  common  in  every  settler’s  house.  As 
there  were  no  gins  to  clean  the  cotton,  the  family  in  the  long  winter 
evenings  would  pile  it  before  the  fire  and  all  hands  would  clean  it  of 
the  seed  by  picking  them  out  with  their  fingers,  and  in  this  way  they 
would  prepare  enough  of  the  snowy  fabric  for  a year’s  supply  for  the 
wheels  and  looms  of  the  family.  Suspended  from  pegs  inserted  in 
the  walls  of  the  room  were  usually  to  be  seen  great  festoons  or  bunches 
of  “hanks”  of  home  spun  thread  ready  for  warping,  bars  and  loom,  and 
the  cloth  made  from  this  material  was  heavy  in  body  and  almost  im- 
pervious to  the  assault  of  the  bushes  and  brambles  with  which  the 
wearers  came  in  daily  contact.  From  the  bark  of  various  forest  trees 
and  by  the  use  of  coperas  and  indigo  and  madder  this  cloth  was  dyed 
in  a variety  of  colors.  Calico  was  almost  unknown  and  was  worth 
fifty  cents  a yard,  so  common  folks  did  not  wear  it,  but  the  young  ladies 
wore  home  spun  dresses  and  buckskin  moccasins,  and  it  is  currently 
reported  that  they  looked  as  charming  and  attractive  in  their  plain 
and  homely  garb  as  their  lovely  descendants  of  the  present  day  in  their 
elegant  silk  and  satin  costumes. 

House  furniture  was  of  the  rudest  character.  Shelves  were  used 
for  presses  and  cupboards,  their  dining  tables  were  made  of  puncheons, 
their  cabins  were  without  glass  in  the  windows,  their  cooking  utensils 
were  few  in  number ; tallow  and  rosin  and  beeswax  furnished  them  light. 
First  they  used  bear’s  grease  in  their  lamps  which  were  home  made, 
but  when  cattle  became  common  they  had  moulded  or  dipped  tallow 
candles  with  a cotton  wick.  In  summer  they  retired  early  and  seldom 
used  a light  except  in  sickness.  In  some  places  they  would  construct  a 
cotton  wick  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  dip  it  in  beeswax  and  rosin, 
wind  it  around  a corn  cob  and  draw  the  wick  through  the  aperture  made 
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by  burning  out  the  pith  of  the  cob  and  pull  it  up  as  it  burned,  making 
a taper  that  lasted  for  a long  time.  In  these  primitive  times  houses 
were  generally  small  and  families  generally  large,  and  they  generally 
managed  to  extemorize  bed-room  when  it  was  time  to  retire  by  the 
use  of  curtains  of  buckskin.  The  little  children  were  stowed  promis- 
cuously about  on  pallets  on  the  floor,  while  the  larger  boys  would  go  up 
a step-ladder  and  sleep  in  the  loft.  But  the  boys  of  that  day  loved 
the  open  air  and  were  not  very  particular  about  a roosting  place.  They 
would  sleep  on  a scaffold  under  the  trees  in  the  yard,  or  in  the  stable 
loft,  and  frequently  would  go  off  on  a night  hunt  and  after  the  sport 
was  over  would  build  a fire  and  sleep  in  the  woods. 

Such  was  the  lives  of  our  ancestors,  apparently  full  of  privations 
and  hardships,  yet  they  were  a cheerful  and  contented  race  and  managed 
to  devote  considerable  time  to  sports  and  amusements  that  generally 
tended  to  develop  their  physical  nature,  and  many  of  them  lived  to  see 
a wondrous  change  in  the  manners,  habits  and  modes  of  living  of  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Survey  and  Sale  of  Public  Lands  in  1809 

In  the  year  1807  the  general  surveyor  for  Mississippi  Territory 
was  authorized  to  contract  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished.  A small  portion 
of  the  State  in  the  county  of  Washington,  including  the  old  town  of 
St.  Stephens,  had  already  been  surveyed  and  offered  for  sale,  but 
Madison  County  was  the  first  land  surveyed  in  North  Alabama.  The 
survey  of  old  Madison  was  reported  to  the  Land  Office  in  the  month 
of  May,  1809,  and  the  lands  were  offered  for  sale  in  August  of  the  same 
year.  The  first  work  done  was  the  survey  of  Huntsville  meridian  from 
the  State  line  to  Tennessee  River.  With  the  exception  of  the  lands  in 
range  two  east,  surveyed  by  Pharaoh  Roach,  the  old  county  was  surveyed 
by  Thomas  Freeman,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  considering  that  he 
used  the  ordinary  vernier  compass,  his  work  was  well  performed.  The 
point  of  beginning  was  where  the  rude  trail  from  the  Tennessee  settle- 
ments on  Elk  River  crossed  into  Alabama,  and  the  basis  meridian  crossed 
the  mountain  spurs  only  in  two  places,  one  five  miles  north  of  Huntsville 
and  the  other  eight  miles  south.  There  was  a small  settlement  along 
this  line  of  old  Hazel  Green,  Meridianville  and  Huntsville.  There 
was  a considerable  settlement  on  Flint  River,  extending  from  the  Three 
Forks  down  to  old  Brownsboro,  and  there  were  many  settlers  in  the 
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Hickory  Flat  Region  from  teh  State  line  down  to  New  Market.  Of  the 
four  or  five  thousand  people  in  the  county,  not  a man  had  a title  to  a 
foot  of  land  and  many  of  them  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  an  oppor 
tunity  to  secure  the  homes  they  had  located  in  the  new  country.  To 
give  the  names  and  locations  of  these  old  pioneers  will  be  the  subject 
of  a future  chapter.  I have  been  strongly  impressed,  in  the  work  of 
obtaining  the  annals  of  these  pioneers,  with  the  number  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  present  citizens  of  the  county  who  came  here  at  an  early 
date,  and  whose  families  down  to  the  present  generation  have  remained 
on  the  same  lands  purchased  by  their  fathers  from  the  year  1809  to 
1812.  But  the  names  are  so  numerous  that  to  give  a full  list  of  these 
early  settlers  and  their  location  would  exceed  the  limit  of  these  sketches, 
and  I propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  first  year  of  the  land  sales. 
Many  eminent  men  who  figured  prominently  in  our  State  history  came 
here  some  years  later  and  will  be  mentioned  in  the  biographical  portions 
of  this  history.  Many  of  these  early  settlers  had  come  here  previous 
to  the  year  1809  ; while  others  came  from  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States  in  1809,  purchased  lands  and  brought  their 
families  to  the  new  territory. 

The  great  bend  of  the  Tennessee  had  a wide  reputation  in  the 
older  States,  and  the  lands  of  old  Madison  being  the  first  offered  for 
sale  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  rapidly  taken  up  and  occupied  by  a 
class  of  settlers  who  were  in  intellect,  enterprise  and  energy  the 
peers  of  any  on  the  continent.  While  a large  number  of  them  were 
content  to  settle  permanently  in  the  county  others  sought  new  fields  of 
enterprise,  and  as  other  parts  of  the  State  were  surveyed  and  offered 
for  sale  pushed  southward  or  sent  their  children  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  newer  portions  of  the  State.  And  these  young  men,  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  their  ancestors,  furnished  all  portions  of  the  State  with 
material  from  which  were  developed  many  of  its  most  distinguished 
representatives  in  its  legislative  halls,  in  the  pulpit  and  the  forum. 

I have  stated  that  all  the  lands  owned  in  the  county  were  purchased 
from  the  government,  and  I will  now  state  the  manner  in  which  the 
lands  were  bought  and  the  government  deed  or  land  patent  obtained. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  these  old  parchments  among  our  grandfathers 
papers  or  stowed  away  in  the  Land  Office  ornamented  by  the  United 
States  seal  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  old  Presidents  from  Madison 
down  to  Andrew  Jackson.  The  older  of  these  patents  generally  certified 
that  a certain  person  therein  named  had  paid  for  a quarter  or  half 
section  of  land  to  which  the  United  States  gave  a fee  simple  title. 
When  the  lands  were  sold  the  purchaser  who  could  pay  cash  got  eight 
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per  cent  discount  on  deferred  payments,  but  they  could  be  purchased 
by  paying  down  three  dollars  for  each  quarter  section  and  five  dollars 
for  each  section,  one  fourth  in  sixty  days  and  the  balance  in  one,  two 
and  three  years  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  and  an  additional  year 
was  allowed  them  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  of  grace  if  the  land  was  not  paid  for  it  was  for- 
feited to  the  government,  and  the  purchaser  lost  the  money  already  paid. 
Two  dollars  was  the  minimum  price,  and  the  cash  purchaser  at  this 
rate  got  his  land  at  about  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  acre, 
while  those  who  purchased  on  credit  paid  about  two  dollars  and  twenty 
cents.  While  many  tracts  brought  a much  larger  price,  yet  the  larger 
portion  of  the  lands  at  the  sales  in  1809  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  per  acre,  and  large  tracts  were  sold  to  speculators  at  this  rate. 
A considerable  number  of  the  purchasers  were  not  able  to  make  the 
payments,  and  either  relinquished  their  lands  or  made  terms  with 
capitalists  and  assigned  their  claims,  retainning  a portion  equalling  in 
value  the  money  they  paid  on  their  purchases.  The  Land  Office  was  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  Gen.  John  Brahan  register,  and  the  settlers  had 
to  make  a journey  to  that  place  to  buy  the  land,  and  as  the  journey 
had  to  be  made  on  horseback  traveling  was  lively,  and  inn-keepers  along 
the  line  of  travel  drove  a thriving  trade,  and  a well  defined  highway 
was  soon  made  from  Nashville  to  Tennessee  River.  This  road  ran 
through  this  county  near  its  present  location,  and  as  it  passed  through 
an  exceptionally  good  region  of  country  the  lands  were  soon  taken  up 
on  each  side  of  this  road,  and  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  1810  a 
chain  of  settlers  from  Barren  Fork  of  Flint  River  nearly  down  to  the 
river  at  Whitesburg.  Out  west  of  Huntsville  there  were  but  few 
settlements,  bur  east  towards  the  Cherokee  line  out  to  the  boundary  and 
down  the  old  Cherokee  trail,  now  known  as  the  Deposit  road,  between 
the  waters  of  Flint  and  Hurricane  from  near  the  State  line  to  Browns- 
boro  was  the  most  thickly  populated  portion  of  the  county,  as  the 
pioneers  had  been  moving  south  from  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester 
from  the  year  1805.  This  settlement  was  connected  with  the  Huntsville 
and  Meridianville  colonies  by  a line  of  settlers  both  sides  of  the 
Winchester  road  from  Connally  to  the  Three  Forks  of  Flint  and  along 
the  old  Bellefonte  road  from  Brownsboro  to  the  McMahan  place,  and 
the  mountain  separated  them  from  the  settlements  in  Powers  Cove, 
which  was  nearly  all  taken  up  in  the  year  1809.  Across  the  mountain 
and  about  the  Big  Cove  and  Cobb’s  Ford,  old  David  Cobb,  at  Cobb’s 
Ford,  and  John  Grayson,  on  the  present  James  Grayson  place,  were  the 
only  persons  who,  in  the  year  1809,  located  land  east  of  the  mountains. 
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The  year  1809  was,  in  many  respects,  a remarkable  era  in  the 
history  of  the  county.  Besides  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  public  lands 
during  that  year  and  the  location  of  many  citizens  who  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a century  were  prominent  in  our  State  and  national  assem- 
blies, by  an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature  the  laws  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory were  extended  over  the  new  county,  and  from  that  year  we  date 
the  establishment  of  organic  law.  Though  our  people  were  peaceable 
and  orderly,  yet  up  to  that  time  there  was  no  recognized  government, 
and  the  different  settlements  had  taken  measures  sanctioned  by  the 
people  for  their  protection  against  lawless  and  unprincipled  men  who  are 
always  found  in  new  countries.  For  the  enforcement  of  law  there 
was  in  every  community  an  organization  known  as  “Captain  Slicks’' 
company  (I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  where  the  name  originated) 
who  were  the  conservators  of  the  peace.  Whenever  a man  became 
notorious  as  a counterfeiter  or  a horse  thief  he  received  a notice  signed 
by  “Captain  Slick”  to  leave  the  country  in  a certain  number  of  days, 
which  order  was  usually  promptly  obeyed,  because  he  knew  from 
experience  that  if  found  in  the  territory  after  the  time  stipulated  he 
would  first  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  on  his  bare  back  well  laid  on, 
and  in  case  he  still  proved  refractory  that  he  would  probably  have  both 
ears  cropped  and  a brand  applied  to  his  cheek  or  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

The  settlers  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  their  back-woods  criminal 
code  had  been  able  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  person  and  property, 
but  were  naturally  desirous  to  turn  over  this  unpleasant  responsibility 
to  regular  officers  of  the  law,  and  the  extension  of  the  Territorial  laws 
into  the  county  was  not  only  gratifying  to  the  people,  but  also  afforded 
an  additional  inducement  to  emigration  from  other  States  where  regular 
law  was  in  force.  At  this  time  the  Governor  appointed  nearly  all  offi- 
cers, and  under  this  act  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  were 
appointed  for  the  county,  also  five  justices  of  the  quorum,  an  office 
now  represented  by  the  county  commissioners,  clerks  of  the  superior 
and  county  court,  a sheriff,  recorder,  treasurer  and  revenue  officers, 
and  all  of  our  courts  were  regularly  organized  in  the  year  1810.  The 
histoy  of  the  organization  and  development  of  our  courts  of  law  is 
very  interesting  and  will  probably  form  the  material  for  several  chapters 
of  this  history. 

While  from  the  first  settlement  in  1805  to  1809  there  was  but 
little  written  about  the  county  and  its  history  is  taken  from  oral  tradi- 
tions handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  yet  from  the  latter 
date  we  have  a copious  source  of  information  from  the  county  records. 
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and  from  that  time  the  main  difficulty  is  in  making  a judicious 
selection  of  a great  variety  of  material  presented.  From  the  year  1809 
we  deal  with  facts  attested  by  written  evidence,  and  generally  of  matters 
of  local  interest  to  our  people.  I have  in  my  preceding  articles  traced 
the  progress  of  the  county  up  to  the  purchase  of  its  lands  and  the 
organization  of  the  county  under  the  territorial  laws,  and  I propose  in 
my  next  article  to  take  up  its  history  as  a county  regularly  organized 
and  governed  by  municipal  law. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Settlers  in  the  Year  1809. 

The  emigration  to  the  county  to  1809,  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
came  in  from  the  direction  of  Winchester,  crossed  into  the  county,  near 
its  northeast  corner,  and  followed  the  Cherokee  line  down  Flint  River 
to  Brownsboro.  The  fine  water  power  at  Flint  bridge  attracted  many 
settlers,  and  Bennett  Wood  entered  the  lands  from  the  Three  Forks 
down  to  the  Bell  Factory,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a mill  thereon. 
Though  John  Hunt  had  made  his  way  from  the  New  Market  country 
through  the  wilderness  to  Huntsville  Spring,  and  many  had  followed 
the  path  marked  out,  yet  the  larger  settlement  was  along  the  general  line 
of  travel,  by  way  of  New  Market,  to  Flint  bridge,  and  thence  down 
the  old  Deposit  road  to  the  Brownsboro  neighborhood.  The  emigra- 
tion was  not  diffused  from  Huntsville,  to  other  settlements.  Hunts- 
ville was  reached  by  two  lateral  lines  of  travel,  one  diverging  at  Flint 
bridge,  and  the  other  from  Brownsboro.  North  of  Connally’s  to  the 
Tennessee  line  was  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  old  Winchester  road 
was  opened  and  generally  traveled,  and  settlements  frequent  on  both 
sides.  The  strong  tide  of  emigration  down  the  Meridian  road  com- 
menced at  the  land  sales  in  1809,  when  the  citizens  of  Williamson, 
Bedford,  and  Maury  Counties  made  purchases  in  the  new  territory, 
and  sought  a direct  route  to  their  new  homes  via  Fayetteville,  which 
resulted  in  establishing  that  route  as  the  road  from  the  new  county  to 
Nashville.  The  land  office  remained  in  Nashville  until  1811,  and  this, 
carrying  many  of  our  people  thither  from  Huntsville  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  close  business  relations  between  the  two  places,  which  today 
remain  unbroken.  But  the  important  highway  at  this  time  was  the 
“Natchez  Trace,”  afterwards  known  as  the  military  road  (an  error)  ; it 
is  known  in  this  county  as  the  Limestone  road,  and  the  right  of  way  had 
been  conceded  by  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Tribes,  in  1805,  when 
the  Capital  of  Mississippi  Territory  was  at  Natchez.  It  was  the 
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National  road  from  the  Tennessee  to  the  lower  Mississippi  Colonies,  and 
the  troops  from  Tennessee  and  Alabama  traveled  it  when  they  went  to 
the  defense  of  New  Orleans.  Crossing  the  basis  meridian  at  old  Hazel 
Green,  that  place,  at  an  early  day  became  the  site  of  a flourishing 
settlement.  In  the  year  1809,  Wallace  Estill  entered  the  quarter  section 
of  land  where  Cumming’s  Mill  now  stands,  and  soon  afterwards  built 
the  first  mill  at  that  place.  From  Estill’s  down  to  the  Limestone  road, 
Samuel  Allen  entered  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  extending 
eastward  across  Barren  Fork,  taking  up  about  two  thousand  acres  of 
the  best  land  in  that  fertile  region.  Charles  Cabaness  located  at  the 
Power’s  Spring,  now  Underwood’s,  but,  he  also,  with  other  purchasers, 
entered  the  old  Tate  place,  went  above  Hazell  Green,  and  built  the 
first  cotton  factory  in  the  county,  on  Barren  Fork,  in  section  eight. 
Near  the  Limestone  road,  eastward,  Stephen  Griffith  entered  the 
Sulphur  Spring  and  Nathaniel  Power  the  Superior  Goodlier  place,  and 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  Reuben  Ellis  and  Daniel  Childress  located. 
Hezekiah  Ford  entered  the  land  near  the  Junction  of  Mountain  Fork 
and  Barren  Fork,  and  built  a cotton  factory  at  an  early  date.  Thomas 
Freeman  entered  the  Sledge  Farm,  and  across  Hester’s  Creek  were 
James  Walker,  at  the  Spragins  place,  Samuel  Davis,  at  the  old  Word 
place,  and  Elijah  Franklin,  on  the  lands  now  occupied  by  Wilson 
Reeves  and  Joseph  Mason.  There  was  a line  of  settlers  along  the 
Limestone  Road  from  Old  Hazel  Green,  east  to  the  Winchester  Road, 
and  the  settlements  along  that  road  extended  from  New  Market  south- 
ward. At  and  near  New  Market  were  Garland  Miller  and  Wm.  Stid- 
man,  west  of  the  main  street,  and  George  Smith,  east  of  it,  with  Laban 
Rice  on  John  P.  Whitman’s  place,  and  Jacob  Broyles,  near  where  W. 
N.  Davis  now  resides,  and  Hezekiah  Bayless,  at  John  A.  Fanning’s. 
Bennett  Wood,  Wm.  Haughton  and  Charles  Kennedy  occupied  the 
lands  from  Flint  Bridge  to  the  Bell  Factory.  James  Douglass  entered 
J.  M.  Jones’  place,  and  the  Wilsons,  the  Farriss  and  Jourdon  places. 
Stephen  Kennemore  entered  the  Geron  place  to  the  Jordon  line,  and 
on  the  John  Rigney  place  was  James  Hamilton,  who  commanded  a 
company  in  the  War  of  1812.  Levi  Hines  entered  the  old  Rigney 
place,  still  owned  by  his  descendants.  John  Derrick  and  Ebenezer  Bryan 
entered  the  land  at  Maysville,  Charles  McCarrey,  where  Brownsboro 
depot  now  stands,  Jehu  Lawler,  and  George  Taylor,  located  near  the 
bridge  on  the  Bellefonte  Road,  and  John  Lamberson,  Alfred  and  Solo- 
mon Massengale,  John  and  Nathaniel  Moon  and  Sam  Wilson  and  John 
W.  Hewlett,  west  of  the  river,  from  Brownsboro,  and  Levi  Bryan,1  the 
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southern  limit,  on  Allen  Sanforchs  place.  Coming  south  from  the 
Limestone  Road,  along  the  old  Hazel  Green  Deposit  route,  Thomas 
McCrary,  John  Wright,  Charles  Sullivan  and  James  Christian  located, 
and  Jacob  Pruit  entered  a large  body  of  land,  reaching  from  Moore’s 
Mills,  nearly  to  Meridianville.  From  Flint  Bridge,  towards  Huntsville, 
Wm.  Moore,  Nathan  Strong,  James  Roper,  Matthew  Weaver  and  John 
R.  B.  Eldridge  lived.  Down  the  Meridian  Road,  the  land  was  taken 
up  in  large  bodies.  Robert  Thompson  and  Thomas  Bibb  entered  nearly 
all  the  land  in  sections  west  of  the  road,  from  Briar  Fork  to  Meridian- 
ville, and  James  Manning  and  B.  S.  Pope,  south  to  the  Strong  Home- 
stead, and  on  the  east  of  the  road  was  John  Lowry  and  John  and  Wil- 
liam Watkins.  Out  along  the  line  of  the  western  road  from  Pope’s, 
J.  T.  Powell,  Richard  Harris,  and  Rowland,  Cornelius  and  others 
settled.  From  Strongs  to  Huntsville,  John  Connally,  David  Humphrey, 
Peyton  Cox,  John  W.  Walker,  Charles  Cabaness  and  Hugh  McVay 
entered.  Out  towards  Russell  Hill,  George  Delworth,  Edward  Ward, 
and  John  Allison  located  lands;  and  east  of  Huntsville,  in  Power’s  Cove, 
Charles  Cabaness,  Moses  Vincent  and  Allen  Christian  lived.  Parrot 
Steger  entered  B.  F.  Wiley’s  place,  Frank  Harris,  Henry  Harris  and 
William  Rountree.  McMahan’s  and  Moore’s  plantations,  and  John, 
William  and  Jacob  Derrick  entered  large  bodies  of  land,  scattered  along 
from  R.  J.  Kelly’s  to  Hurricane  Bridge  on  Belle  Fonte  Road.  South 
and  west  of  Huntsville,  many  purchases  were  made  in  1809,  by  ances- 
tors of  our  present  people,  among  whom  were  Dr.  David  Moore,  Andrew 
and  Jacob  Sibley,  Joseph  and  Samuel  Acklen,  Robert  Lanford,  John 
Withers,  William  Lanier,  Archie  McDonnell,  Daniel  Carmichael,  James 
and  Andrew  Drake,  Presley  McLemore,  John  and  William  Blevins, 
William  Simpson,  Wm.  Robertson,  Henry  Haynes,  and  the  Turners, 
many  of  whom  are  still  remembered,  and  their  old  homesteads  known. 
Large  bodies  of  land  were  entered  for  speculation,  and  Petersburg, 
Georgia,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  former  residence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  heaviest  purchasers  of  public  land.  James  Man- 
ning, Robert  Thompson,  LeRoy  Pope,  John  W.  Walker,  Thomas  Bibb 
and  William  Bibb,  and  Peyton  Cox,  were  all  from  that  town,  and 
probably  purchased  nearly  one  half  of  the  lands  sold  in  the  year  1809, 
and  all  were  for  a long  period  of  time  prominent  men  in  the  county. 
Of  other  heavy  purchasers  Charles  Kennedy  was  from  Pendleton 
District,  South  Carolina;  Benett  Wood,  from  Williamson  County, 
Tenn. ; Charles  Cabaniss,  from  Lunenburg  County,  Virginia ; Samuel 
Allen  and  Jacob  Pruit  and  William  Robertson  were  living  in  the  county 
before  the  land  sales.  David  Cobb,  at  Cobb’s  Ford,  and  John  Grayson 
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were  the  only  settlers  in  the  Big  Cove,  who  purchased  lands  in  the  year 
1809;  but  the  Wrights,  Brazletons,  DeBows  and  Childresses,  and 
Peeveys  were  living  in  the  county  before  that  date.  The  settlement  of 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  west  of  the  Chickasaw  line  in 
1818,  and  of  New  Madison,  east  of  the  Cherokee  line,  in  1830,  will  be 
taken  up  in  their  regular  order  of  time.  During  the  year  1810,  there 
was  but  little  land  located  in  the  county.  Among  the  familiar  names 
who  enterel  lands  in  1810  were  Joseph  Burrus  and  James  Copeland, 
who  entered  the  Shelby  and  Davie  plantations,  on  Copeland’s  Creek, 
and  also  Robert  and  William  Hancock,  Nathaniel  Wyche,  John  Seay, 
Ransom  Fowlkes,  Wm.  Perry,  James  Poor,  and  Robert  Walton.  John 
Bayless  entered  the  Sanford-Bayless  homestead,  on  Flint  River,  and 
Fleming  Jordan,  the  Russell  J.  Kelly  homestead.  Thomas  Brandon  and 
Nicholas  Reedy  entered  Henry  Motz’s  farm,  and  John  Baker,  the 
Holding  brick  house  tract,  below  McDonald’s,  on  Baker’s  Creek.  In 
this  year  J.  H.  Posey,  C.  C.  Clay  and  Gabriel  Moore  made  their  first 
purchases  of  land  in  Madison  County;  Gabriel  Moore  locating  the  old 
Moore  homestead,  west  of  the  brick  school  house,  Judge  Posey,  north  of 
Huntsville,  and  C.  C.  Clay,  a quarter  section  of  land  south  of  Andrew 
Drake’s,  in  Drake’s  Cove.  Another  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
dated  Dec.  23,  1809,  appropriately  closes  the  chapter  of  events  for  that 
year.  It  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

“That  William  Dickson,  Edward  Ward,  Louis  Winston,  Alexander 
Gilbreath,  and  Peter  Perkins,  of  Madison  County,  be  appointed  Commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  the  most  convenient  place  for 
establishing  the  public  buildings  in  the  said  county  and  they  or  a majority 
of  them  shall  have  power  to  procure  by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  not  less 
than  thirty,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  at  the  most 
convenient  and  suitable  place,  for  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings 
aforesaid,  which  tract  of  land,  when  obtained,  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  laid  out  in  half-acre  lots,  by  the  Commissioners  aforesaid, 
reserving  three  acres  upon  which  the  public  buildings  shall  be  erected 
and  be  sold  at  public  auction  on  twelve  months  credit,  and  the  money 
arising  therefrom,  (after  paying  for  the  land  aforesaid,  if  the  same 
shall  be  purchased),  shall  be  applied  by  said  Commissioners  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  erecting  the  public  buildings  of  said  county.’’ 
Section  2 says,  “That  the  town  so  laid  out  shall  be  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Twickenham,  etc.,  etc. 

How  and  when  this  thirty  acres  of  land  was  selected,  and  is  now 
part  of  Huntsville,  and  how  the  three  acres  to  be  reserved,  is  now 
Court  House  Square ; and  more  important,  still,  how  we  escaped  the 
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awful  fate  of  being  known  to  the  world  as  Twickenham,  and  were 
finally  christened  Huntsville,  after  the  town’s  grandfather,  John  Hunt, 
(LeRoy  Pope  is  recognized  as  its  father),  we  will  narrate  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  in  our  next  article. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Founding  of  Huntsville 

The  geographical  center  of  old  Madison  was  nearer  Meridianville 
than  Huntsville,  and  the  location  of  the  town  is  due  to  the  Big  Spring. 
Though  the  Indians  were  not  settled  in  this  vicinity,  yet  the  existence 
of  this  remarkable  spring  was  well  known  over  the  Indian  country 
before  the  white  people  settled  the  country.  The  Yazoo  land  companies 
knew  its  locality  and  some  of  their  agents  may  have  visited  it.  John 
Hunt  had  doubtless  learned  its  location  and  came  from  East  Tennessee 
with  the  express  purpose  of  finding  the  way  to  it  from  the  Winchester 
country,  and  settling  near  it.  I have  not  learned  whether  the  Acklens 
came  with  his  family  here  or  not  but  it  is  said  that  many  settlers  came 
here  in  the  year  following,  among  whom  were  Stephen  Neal,  Wm. 
McBroom,  Wm.  Winston  and  the  Harrisons.  Martin  Beatty  had 
purchased  one  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the  Tennessee  Land  Com- 
pany, including  the  spring,  but  he  had  relinquished  his  title  by 
compromise  with  the  United  States,  and  entered  other  lands  at  the  land 
sales  in  1809.  There  was  sharp  competition  for  the  spring  quarter 
section  at  the  land  sales  and  Leroy  Pope  had  to  pay  over  $23  per  acre 
for  the  prize,  being  about  four  times  as  much  as  was  paid  for  any 
other  land  in  the  county,  the  adjoining  quarter  sections  bringing  two  to 
four  dollars  per  acre.  There  were  in  1809  some  two  or  three  hundred 
inhabitans  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  present  city  limits.  Leroy 
Pope  bought  the  land  with  the  intention  of  locating  the  county  site  here, 
and  the  Territorial  Legislature  by  the  enactment  of  December,  1809, 
in  which  five  Commissioners  who  lived  in  or  about  the  Big  Spring 
were  appointed,  virtually  located  the  county  site  at  Huntsville.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  parties  were  in  the  Legislature1  and  that 
Leroy  Pope  suggested  the  name  of  Twickenham,  that  being  the  name 
of  the  home  of  Alexander  Pope,  the  English  poet,  which  LeRoy  wished 
to  perpetuate  in  the  city  he  founded.  The  original  city  was  laid  out 
early  in  the  year  1810,  and  its  plan  was  probably  agreed  on  between 
Pope  and  the  Commissioners,  who  followed  the  enactment  in  laying  it 
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out  in  half  acre  lots.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  two-acre  blocks  with 
four  half  acres  in  each  block,  and  contained  an  area  of  about  sixty  acres. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  town  that  Leroy  Pope  was  a wise  and  liberal 
man,  as  to  the  generous  donation  of  ground  for  our  broad  streets  the 
city  owes  the  beauty  and  regularity  for  which  it  is  justly  celebrated. 
The  spring  bluff  determined  the  angle  of  the  streets  which  are  thirty- 
four  degrees  from  the  true  meridian,  this  being  the  angle  that  would 
leave  the  spring  in  a square  with  least  encroachment  on  suitable  building 
lots  adjoining.  The  first  survey  of  the  town  was  probably  the  work  of 
John  W.  Leake,  as  there  are  occasional  references  made  to  surveys 
made  by  him  about  this  time,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  surveyor  for 
this  part  of  the  county  until  Hunter  Peel  came  here  in  the  year  1816. 
The  original  plan  of  the  town  for  some  reason  was  not  recorded  and  is 
now  extant,  and  the  plot  of  the  town  erroniously  considered  the  original 
plan  was  drawn  by  Hunter  Peel  by  order  of  the  trustees  in  the  year 
1821.  The  old  town  was  bounded  North  by  Holmes  Street,  East  by 
Lincoln,  South  by  Williams,  and  West  by  Henry  and  Gallatin  Streets, 
and  contained  twenty  squares,  that  is  five  squares  long  and  four  wide. 
The  spring  and  court  house  squares  were  not  numbered,  so  there  were 
seventy-two  half-acre  lots  in  the  town.  The  lots  were  numbered  from 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  at  the  corner  of  Holmes  and  Gallatin, 
and  ran  east,  and  when  No.  8 was  reached  at  the  corner  of  Holmes  and 
Lincoln  No.  9 was  located  on  the  west  side  under  No.  1,  and  the  num- 
bers ran  east,  and  on  the  same  plan  for  all  other  lots.  The  Public 
Square  was  bounded  North  by  lots  No.  27  and  28,  on  the  East  by 
lots  No.  33  and  37,  on  the  South  by  No.  44  and  43,  and  on  the  West 
by  Spring  Square.  After  the  town  was  laid  out  the  Commissioners 
purchased  thirty  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the  ground  from  Leroy  Pope, 
for  which  they  paid  him  the  nominal  price  of  seventy-five  dollars,  but 
for  some  unexplained  reason  the  deed  was  not  recorded  until  the  year 
1815.  The  commissioners  selected  the  South  half  of  the  town,  the  di- 
viding line  beginning  at  the  center  of  the  Calhoun  Block  and  running 
through  the  middle  of  Calhoun,  Holding  and  Court  House  blocks  west- 
ward to  the  center  of  the  East  boundary  of  the  Spring  Square,  thence 
southwardly  to  Southside  of  Fountain  Row,  thence  westwardly  leaving 
Fountain  Row  on  Spring  Square  to  Henry  Street.  Leroy  Pope  donated 
the  north  half  of  the  Court  House  Square  and  lot  No.  14,  which  is  the 
jail  lot,  to  the  city,  and  reserved  on  the  south  part  lots  No.  71  and  72, 
where  R.  H.  Wilson  lives,  and  lots  No.  37  and  38  being  the  south  half 
of  the  Holding  Square.  The  southern  portion  of  the  town  was  sold 
rapidly  in  half-acre  lots  and  brought  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars 
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each,  aggregating  about  ten  thousand  dollars  which  was  applied  to  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  in  accordance  with  law.  Leroy  Pope  was  in 
no  hurry  to  sell,  he  cut  his  eligible  lots  into  smaller  parts  and  realized 
for  the  northern  portion  of  the  town  more  than  double  the  amount  for 
which  the  south  half  of  the  town  was  sold. 

The  names  of  our  streets  indicate  that  our  fathers  were  a patriotic 
people,  as  we  have  Washington,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Gallatin, 
Madison,  Green,  Lincoln,  Gates  and  Williams,  in  and  around  the 
original  city.  But  the  citizens  were  dissatisfied  with  the  name  of  the 
city.  English  names  were  not  popular  with  our  people  at  that  time. 
The  Spring  at  that  time  had  been  konwn  to  the  county  as  Hunt’s 
Spring.  John  Hunt,  like  many  other  famous  pioneers,  was  careless  in 
his  financial  affairs,  and  at  the  land  sales  was  not  able  to  purchase  the 
land  on  which  he  located,  and  could  not  make  the  payments  on  the 
quarter  section  which  he  did  purchase  at  the  land  sales,  and  it  reverted 
to  the  government.  The  people  generally  objected  to  the  name  of  the 
county  site  and  thought  that  in  justice  to  John  Hunt  the  town  should 
bear  his  name.  Col.  Pope  and  the  trustees,  in  justice  to  John  Hunt, 
and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  county  in  their 
petition  for  a charter,  asked  that  the  name  of  the  town  be  changed  from 
Twickenham  to  Huntsville;  and  in  December,  1811,  when  the  town  was 
incorporated  by  the  Terirtorial  Legislature  the  city  received  its  present 
name.  Under  this  charter  of  incorporation  five  trustees  were  appointed 
to  be  a body  politic,  under  the  name  and  style  of  “The  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Town  of  Huntsville.”  These  trustees  elected  a town 
constable  and  some  other  city  officers  and  were  authorized  to  raise  a 
revenue  for  municipal  purposes  by  taxation  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars . The  first  amendment  to  the  city  charter  was  by 
the  legislature  of  1815,  under  which  a board  of  trustees,  a town 
constable,  city  treasurer,  assessor  and  collector  were  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  in  the  corporation  for  a term  of  one  year.  It  provided 
that  on  the  day  after  the  election  the  trustees  should  meet  and  elect  a 
president,  and  the  name  and  style  of  the  body  was  “The  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Huntsville.”  The  Board  had  a common  seal  and 
were  empowered  to  raise  a tax  limited  to  twelve  and  a half  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  unless  increased  by  a vote  of  property  holders.  They 
were  also  authorized  to  levy  a tax  on  all  wagons  and  drays  run  for  hire, 
and  appoint  a clerk  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  market.  By  an  act  of 
1818  the  lots  of  Elisha  B.  Clarke,  Alexander  Campbell,  Wm.  Harris, 
Francis  Newman,  Fleming  Ward,  Daniel  and  Jere  Murphy,  Nicholas 
Sheffield,  Wm.  Clarke,  Adam  Cross,  Wm.  Steilman,  and  Thornton 
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Cook,  living  on  the  extension  of  Green  and  Meridian  Streets  north  of 
the  corporation,  were  embraced  in  the  same.  In  1821  the  corporation 
was  extended  in  a square  extending  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  court 
house,  from  which  was  excepted  Thomas  and  William  Brandon’s  negro 
quarters  on  the  western  road,  and  at  the  same  time  John  Read,  Jesse 
Searcy  and  Henry  Stokes  were  appointed  town  commissioners  to  fill 
vacancies  made  since  the  year  1809  in  that  body.  The  Legislature  of 
the  State  at  its  session  of  1843-4  granted  a new  charter  to  the  city,  by 
which  the  city  was  divided  into  four  wards  and  a mayor  and  eight  aider- 
men  elected,  and  the  limits  of  the  city  extended  to  half  a mile  from  the 
court  house ; the  name  and  style  of  the  corporation  changed  to  “Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Huntsville,”  which  corporation  remained 
without  any  material  change  until  the  war.  My  information  is  that 
Joseph  S.  Clark  was  Mayor  for  several  years  and  the  first  under  the 
new  act  of  incorporation,  and  there  are  many  citizens  of  the  town  who 
remember  him. 

I have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  this  chapter  to  the  history  of 
Huntsville  as  a municipality,  because  it  is  the  only  way  a clear  and 
concise  account  of  the  city  government  can  be  made  intelligible,  and 
of  disposing  finally  of  this  part  of  my  subject  to  1844.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Simpson  Walker,  grandson  of  John  W.  Walker, 
I have  been  permitted  the  use  of  an  article  in  which  he  gives  a short 
account  of  the  development  of  the  city  and  county  in  1817.  From  this 
article  I made  some  extracts  and  will  probably  make  further  use  of 
it  in  the  future.  John  W.  Walker  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in  the 
county  at  the  first  court  in  1810,  and  of  the  brilliant  and  promising 
young  lawyers  of  Huntsville  who  rose  to  eminence,  he  was  the  most 
talented  and  popular.  Unfortunately  for  his  State  and  for  the  nation  he 
was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  and  at  the  outset 
of  a public  career  that  would  have  soon  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
with  the  able  and  gifted  Southern  men  whose  intellects  shaped  and 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the  whole  country  for  nearly  half  a century. 
I propose  to  sketch  his  life  and  character  in  a future  article.  Here  is 
what  he  says  of  Huntsville  and  the  county:  “Huntsville  is  situated 

about  ten  miles  from  Tennessee  River,  immediately  round  one  of  the 
finest  springs  in  the  world,  issuing  from  a fine  perpendicular  cliff  fifty 
feet  high,  in  a sheet  of  water  one  hundred  feet  wide  in  a semi-circle 
forming  instantly  a fine  bold  creek,  which  it  is  now  confidently  believed 
can  at  a trivial  expense  be  rendered  navigable  for  batteaux  to  the  Ten- 
nessee. Each  square  contains  two  acres  divided  into  half  acre  lots,  so 
that  every  lot  is  a corner  lot.  The  public  square  contains  about  three 
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and  a half  acres,  lying  immediatly  back  of  the  spring  cliff.  On  this 
are  a court  house,  and  market  of  brick  and  a small  wooden  jail.  The 
first  lot  was  sold  on  the  4th  of  July,  so  that  the  whole  town  is  the 
growth  of  six  years.  In  the  suburbs  are  five  cotton  gins.”  Speaking 
of  the  county  he  says : “The  latitude  of  35  degrees,  which  is  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  bounds  it  on  the  north,  on  the 
other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  Indian  lands  claimed  by  the  Cherokee 
and  Chickasaw  Tribes.  The  public  land  sales  commenced  in  August. 
1809.  Its  settlement  and  improvement  have  been  rapid  almost  beyond 
parallel,  and  the  price  of  land  has  advanced  amazingly.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  excellent  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton, 
corn,  wheat  and  tobacco'.  Cotton  is  the  staple,  of  which  the  average 
product  is  one  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Upwards  of  five  thousand 
hales  were  shipped  down  the  river  last  season  besides  a considerable 
quantity  sent  to  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  by  wagons.  The  seat  of 
justice  is  Huntsville.  The  face  of  the  country  is  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  being  in  the  main  a level  plain  yet  affording  many  mountain 
prospects  and  much  romantic  scenery.  Its  water  courses  are  permanent 
and  afford  many  sites  for  important  machinery.  There  are  upwards  of 
twenty  already.  The  county  possesses  upwards  of  twenty  cotton  gins 
besides  those  in  Huntsville,  and  many  more  will  he  erected  in  the  fall. 
The  climate  is  healthful  and  in  a high  degree  pleasant.  Nowhere  do  you 
see  more  children  with  ruddy  faces.  There  are  even  now  about  thirty 
stores  in  Huntsville,  and  the  crop  of  cotton  for  the  present  year  will  not 
be  less  than  eight  thousand  bales.”  Unfortunately  the  draft  in  possession 
of  his  descendants  did  not  have  the  number  filled  in  giving  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  the  number  of  families,  the  number  of  brick  and  frame 
houses,  etc.,  and  if  the  communication  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Craw- 
ford, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  the  blanks  were  filled  up  was 
accessible  much  valuable  statistical  information  would  be  obtained,  but 
without  this  it  is  a most  interesting  and  valuable  paper,  showing  what 
one  of  the  county’s  most  prominent  citizens  thought  of  the  county, 
sixty-six  years  ago. 


( Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  TUSCALOOSA 


By  Thomas  P.  Clinton 

(This  concludes  Mr.  Clinton”s  article  “Early  History  of  Tuscaloosa”, 
the  first  half  of  which  was  printed  in  the  Spring  Issue  of  this  maga- 
zine.—Editor.) 


The  First  Merchant 

It  is  hard  to  determine  who  was  the  first  merchant  in  Tuscaloosa. 
In  Judge  Smith's(1)  writings  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  Levin  Powell 
was  the  first  merchant.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  I used  to  hear  the 
statement  made  that  Levin  Powell  was  the  first  postmaster  and  that 
the  first  postoffice  stood  a little  north  of  the  Baptist  church  on  Market 
street,  but  this  statement  would  not  verify  that  he  was  the  first  mer- 
chant. I was  told  by  a Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  who  lived  here  a great 
many  years  ago,  that  his  father,  David  Johnson,  an  Irishman,  came  here 
in  1818,  and  built  a log  store  either  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by 
the  First  National  Bank  or  on  the  corner  east  of  it  where  Maxwell 
Brothers’  wholesale  business  stands,  and  that  David  Johnson  was  the 
first  merchant.  But  this  statement  would  not  harmonize  with  the 
statement  of  a man  named  John  McClary,  who  in  the  year  1898,  lived 
near  Havana,  Hale  County.  He  was  then  93  years  of  age.  He  used 
to  tell  of  his  passing  through  Tuscaloosa  in  the  year  1817,  moving 
with  his  parents  from  South  Carolina  to  Hale  County,  Alabama,  and 
that  in  passing  through  Tuscaloosa  he  found  there  was  only  one  store 
house  “and  it  was  made  of  pine  poles.”  He  never  mentioned  the  loca- 
tion of  this  store  or  of  the  merchant  who  ran  it.  Several  writers  have 
made  the  statement  that  John  Click  was  the  first  merchant.  But  no 
one  makes  mention  as  to  the  location  of  his  store.  There  must  have 
been  several  log  stores  on  Broad  street  about  this  time.  Major  Dear- 
ing  had  one  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Gluck  store,  and  there 
was  a two-room  log  house  on  the  Merchants  Bank  corner  when  Dr. 
Neilson  came  here  in  1831.  It  had  been  built  in  very  early  days  by  a 
man  named  Thomas  Lovel. 

As  to  where  these  early  pioneers  built  their  homes,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  most  of  them  were  very  near  where  the  old  state  capitol 
stood.  Mr.  Finley,  whose  memory  must  have  gone  back  to  the  twen- 

O William  R.  Smith,  lawyer,  author,  M.  C.,  born  in  Kentucky,  1815,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1896. 
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ties  told  me  this  was  his  recollection.  He  said  “a  few  log  cabins  stood 
close  to  where  the  Baptist  College  now  stands,”  which  of  course,  we 
understand  as  the  same  locality.  And  Judge  Smith,  in  his  book  of  remi- 
nescences  speaks  of  Captain  Dearing  being  here  at  Christmas  time  in 
1816,  and  putting  up  at  a “shanty  of  a hotel  kept  by  Joshua  Holbert.” 
Many  years  afterwards  Captain  Dearing  who  was  a kinsman  of  Dr. 
W.  S.  Wyman,  told  Dr.  Wyman  that  this  shanty  of  a hotel  stood  at  a 
spot  perhaps  about  200  feet  west  of  where  L.  & N.  freight  depot  now 
stands  and  near  where  the  old  water  tower  was  built.  This  statement 
corroborates  Mr.  Finley’s  statement.  Judge  Smith  also  mentions  that 
Captain  Dearing  made  the  first  eggnog  that  was  ever  made  in  Tusca- 
loosa and  at  this  hotel  Christmas,  1816.  From  this  we  infer  that  the 
“wet”  element  was  in  evidence  in  Tuscaloosa  at  a very  early  period — 
when  the  settlement  was  nine  months  old. 

While  yet  musing  on  this  particular  year — the  first  year  of  Tus- 
caloosa— it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  make  some  selections  from  the 
Journal  of  Richard  Breckenridge,  who,  with  some  companions,  visited 
the  little  settlement  that  year.  He  was  looking  for  a location  in  the 
Creek  Indian  country  to  make  his  home.  He  had  ridden  horseback 
from  some  point  in  Tennessee  to  the  Bigbee  River (1)  near  where  Colum- 
bus(J)  now  stands.  There  he  turned  east,  and  from  the  wording  of  his 
journal  in  which  he  wrote  each  day  one  would  infer  that  he  passed 
through  portions  of  Marion,  Winston,  and  Walker  counties,  and  that 
through  all  this  region  there  was  not  a single  settler.  When  he  en- 
tered Jones  Valley  in  Jefferson  County  he  made  the  following  entries: 
“August  23rd  noon : Having  this  morning  met  with  Mr.  George  Reed 
land  others  going  down  to  the  Falls  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  Cahaba, 
I concluded  to  accompany  them  and  so  returned  with  them.  Night: 
We  continued  down  Jones  Valley — saw  some  excellent  land  and  then 
camped  about  four  miles  above  Click’s  store. 

“August  24th,  1816.  Started  early.  Went  down  to  Pennington’s 
mill  where  we  bought  some  meal  and  corn  at  one  dollar  per  bushel. 
Having  left  Mr.  Pennington’s  we  traveled  about  five  miles  to  a fine 
spring  and  then  moved,  at  which  time  Mr.  Reed  offered  Mr.  McCoy 
50  cents  if  he  would  kill  a small  swamp  rabbit  that  appeared  wonderful 
restless.  He  took  the  rifle  and  notwithstanding  its  restlessness  he  hit 
it  at  the  first  shot.” 


C)  Tombigbee. 
(2)  Mississippi 
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From  this  entry  we  see  that  at  least  Mr.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Reed 
and  Mr.  McCoy  were  in  the  party.  The  Journal  continues:  “August 
25th.  We  saw  some  good  land  and  some  fine  springs,  but  the  water 
was  not  (words  illegible).  We  camped  at  a fine  spring  but  the  land 
was  broken.  August  26th.  We  came  over  some  high  pine  ridges  to 
'Hurricane  creek,  where  we  found  another  good  spring  but  the  land 
was  not  very  good,  and  we  went  down  the  creek  some  distance,  but 
saw  no  good  land. 

“August  27th,  1816:  We  came  down  this  day  to  the  Falls. 
{Tuscaloosa) . We  saw  some  excellent  land  and  good  springs.  There 
is  as  handsome  a situation  for  a town  as  I ever  saw.  Within  half  a 
mile  of  the  river  springs  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  I want  a home 
that  (several  words  illegible)  move  as  soon  as  possible. 

“August  28th,  1816 : I take  the  third  start  for  home  this  morn- 

ing much  better  satisfied  than  I have  ever  been  before.  10  o’clock: 
I traded  for  a small  improvement  and  engaged  the  same  man  to  cut 
the  logs  of  a home  20  by  16  on  an  adjoining  spring.  I then  started 
and  went  (words  illegible)  to  a small  branch  being  10  miles  from 
Hurricane  Creek,  the  first  water.” 

Now  from  these  extracts  from  Richard  Breckenridge’s  journal, 
we  get  the  information  that  Hurricane  Creek  had  its  name  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  the  land  adjacent  was  regarded  as  “not  very  good.” 
We  also  learn  that  there  was  a merchant  in  Jones  Valley  named  Click. 
And  a man  named  Pennington,  who  had  a mill.  Richard  Breckenridge 
had  fought  in  the  Creek  war  in  1813.  In  his  statement  of  August  28th, 
it  will  be  noticed  he  traded  for  a “small  improvement”,  but  he  did  not 
make  this  town  or  county  his  home.  After  getting  back  to  Tennessee 
he  started  over  land  to  Columbus,  and  there  built  boats  and  went  down 
the  Bigbee  River  to  Marengo  County,  where  he  died  in  1840. 

First  Boat  Trip 

Further  on  in  his  journal,  Mr.  Breckenridge  makes  mention  of 
being  the  guest  of  the  same  John  Jones  who  had  taken  care  of  Davy 
Crockett  the  fall  preceding  1815,  when  Crockett  was  sick.  Referring 
to  the  visit  Mr.  Breckenridge  says : “I  got  considerable  information 

from  Mr.  Jones  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Warrior,  as  he 
was  the  first  man  that  brought  a boat  up  that  river.  Mr.  Jones  informs 
me  that  the  Black  Warrior  is  not  susceptible  of  navigation  by  large 
boats  or  even  pirogues  except  in  the  winter  or  spring  season.”  Mr. 
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Breckenridge  does  not  mention  that  Mr.  Jones  gave  him  any  details  of 
this  first  boat  trip.  But  seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Owen  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  at  Montgomery  brought  to  light  the 
particulars  of  a boat  trip  to  our  wharf  in  this  year  that  Tuscaloosa  first 
existed,  1816.  This  boat  trip  was  made  from  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa  in 
September  and  maybe  early  October  of  that  year.  It  was  made  by  a 
Huntsville  merchant,  James  O.  Crump.  He  communicated  an  account 
of  the  voyage  to  the  Alabama  Republican,  a newspaper  published  at 
Huntsville  under  date  of  December  6th,  1816.  I think  Mr.  Crump’s 
letter  is  of  considerable  interest  from  a number  of  viewpoints.  Besides 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  river  he  also  tells  us  something  of  the 
Huntsville  road  back  in  that  remote  period.  I have  often  wondered 
who  cut  out  the  Huntsville  road  and  prepared  it  for  a wagon  track. 
Mr.  Crump’s  letter  shows  that  the  road  was  in  existence  as  long  as  our 
town  has  been  in  existence,  fully  one  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Crump 
wrote  to  the  Republican  as  follows : 

“I  have  been  requested  to  give  you  a memorandum  of  my  trip 
to  Mobile,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Tombigbee  and  (as  far  up  as  the 
falls  of)  the  Black  Warrior  River.  I left  home  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember for  Mobile,  and  on  my  way  engaged  with  Captain  Bacon  to 
take  charge  of  my  boat,  etc.,  which  I procured  at  Mobile  drawing 
about  two  feet  of  water  when  loaded.  At  St.  Stephen  the  cargo  was 
completed  of  some  articles  that  could  not  be  procured  below.  I accom- 
panied the  boat  about  eight  miles  to  see  her  safe  over  Megrew’s  shoals, 
a place  said  to  be  dangerous  in  passing  over  loaded  boats.  There  was 
at  that  time  a flood  in  the  river  and  we  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
getting  through.  Captain  Bacon  states  that  he  was  20  days  in  coming 
from  Mobile  to  the  Falls  of  the  Black  Warrior,  including  five  or  six 
days  of  delay.  The  impediments  in  the  river  are  trifling  to  such  a boat 
as  mine,  which  is  about  35  feet  in  length.  The  cargo  consisting  of 
brown  and  Havana  white  sugars,  coffee,  rum,  wine,  oranges  and  a few 
dry  goods,  arrived  at  the  Falls  in  good  order:  Two  wagon  (sic) 

loads  of  sugar,  wine,  coffee,  and  oranges  I brought  to  Huntsville;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  out  of  one  thousand  oranges,  not  more  than  half 
a dozen  spoiled.  In  eight  days  the  wagons  reached  this  place  from  the 
Falls  of  the  Black  Warrior  over  a road  three-fifths  of  which  is  level 
and  the  balance  not  much  broken.  Not  more  than  three  hills  of  con- 
sequence are  recollected,  and  a four  horse  team  can  easily  draw  a two 
thousand  pound  weight  up  either  of  them.  There  has  been  very  little 
labor  bestowed  in  cutting  out  the  road,  and  I discovered  that  by  turn- 
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mg  it  a little  from  its  windings  it  could  be  greatly  improved.  The  dis- 
tance I suppose  from  Huntsville  to  the  Falls  of  the  Black  Warrior 
is  about  120  miles.  It  is  evident  the  distance  can  be  much  shortened  by 
straightening  the  road.” 

We  have  in  this  sketch  noted  the  journal  of  Richard  Breckenridge 
as  written  about  his  horseback  ride  to  Tuscaloosa  in  1816.  Now  I 
shall  make  mention  of  another  journal  written  by  Rev.  John  Owen, 
one  of  the  first  pastors  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Tuscaloosa. 
At  the  time  of  his  writing  this  journal  in  1818,  he  was  on  his  way  from 
Virginia  with  one  or  more  wagons  to  Tuscaloosa.  He  was  nine  weeks 
on  the  road  exposed  to  many  hardships  and  dangers.  He  had  with 
him  his  family  and  some  slaves.  These  were  in  all  probability,  the 
first  or  some  of  the  first  negro  slaves  brought  to  the  place.  Some  of 
the  entries  in  the  journal  were  as  follows: 

December  16th.  Started  late.  Bad  roads.  Got  no  provisions  for 
self  or  horses.  Did  not  like  the  conduct  of  the  Indians.  Camped  night. 
Walker’s  Indians  drunk.  Came  to  Mr.  Harris’  tent  and  plagued  us  all 
night.  Horses  got  away  and  detained  us. 

“December  17th.  Found  horses  late.  Indian  tries  to  shoot  us. 
Mr.  Harris  and  family  very  kind  and  assist  us.  Made  a tolerable  day’s 
drive  and  camped  nigh  the  line  noc  far  from  Ratliff’s.  Got  corn  and 
fodder. 

“December  18th.  Crossed  the  line  into  the  Alabama  territory. 
Very  glad  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Harris’  wagon  breaks  down.  Stopped 
to  assist  him.  Camped  nigh  Leath’s. 

“December  22nd.  Rained  all  night.  Started  late.  Misty  rain  all 
day.  Roads  bad,  entered  Jones’  Valley.  Good  land.  Corn  and  fodder 
high.  All  well. 

“December  23rd.  Roads  bad,  fell  in  with  hog  drivers,  bought  pork, 
camped  at  the  mill,  Pennington. 

“December  24.  Roads  little  better,  corn  high.  People  shuffling. 

“December  25th.  Roads  little  better.  Christmas  day. — 1818. 

“December  26th.  Passed  broken  roads  and  got  to  Tuscaloosa  and 
feel  thankful  to  kind  heaven  that  after  nine  weeks  traveling  and  ex- 
posed to  every  danger  that  we  arrived  safe  and  in  good  health.” 

Thus  Mr.  Owen’s  journal  ends.  He  lived  forty  years  in  Tusca- 
loosa and  died  here  in  1848. 
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Names  of  thf  City 

One  interesting  fact  to  be  learned  from  the  last  entry  in  his  journal 
(John  Owen’s)  is  that  at  his  arrival,  Christmas  1818,  and  two  years 
and  nine  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  he  calls  the 
place  Tuscaloosa.  This  name  was  according  to  my  information  the 
fourth  one  the  place  had  received  in  its  short  life  of  between  two  and 
three  years.  In  the  first  and  oldest  deed  book  in  the  probate  office  the 
place  is  mentioned  as  “The  Falls  of  the  Black  Warrior.”  And  in  an- 
other place  in  these  old  books  the  young  city  is  called  “Shelltown.” 
Martin  Sums,  elsewhere  referred  to  in  this  article,  used  to  explain  that 
this  name  was  given  on  account  of  a large  bank  of  mussel  shells  a little 
down  the  river  and  west  of  the  settlement.  So  much  for  those  two 
names.  Then  I have  reason  to  believe  that  for  a while  the  place  was 
known  as  “Matildaville.” 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  name  I will  say  that  about  thirteen  years 
ago,  I received  a letter  from  Professor  H.  S.  Halbert,  of  Meridian, 
Miss.,  giving  me  the  information  that  Joshua  H.  Halbert,  who  kept 
the  “sbanty  of  a hotel”  in  Tuscaloosa  in  1816  was  a grand  uncle  of  his, 
and  that  he  (Joshua  H.)  was  a preacher  (he  did  not  say  of  what  de- 
nomination), and  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  drive  a horse  wagon 
into  Tuscaloosa.  “Ox  wagons”,  the  letter  reads,  “no  doubt  may  have 
preceded  him,  but  his  was  the  first  horse  wagon.”  And  again  quoting 
from  his  letter,  and  being  more  pertinent  to  the  subject  he  says,  “Rev. 
Joshua  Halbert  married  Matilda  Nash  and  I have  always  heard  that 
Tuscaloosa  was  first  called  Matildaville  in  honor  of  her  before  it  re- 
ceived its  final  name  of  Tuscaloosa.”  So  we  see  how  the  place  evo- 
luted  so  to  speak,  in  names  during  its  first  two  or  three  years. 

In  1817  there  were  200  people  in  Tuscaloosa.  About  January, 
1818,  the  first  census  of  the  little  town  was  taken  and  there  was  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  (296)  inhabitants.  For  the 
next  two  years  the  growth  in  population  for  the  town  and  county  must 
have  been  very  rapid.  Brewer’s  history  of  Alabama,  page  550,  gives 
the  information  that  in  1820,  four  years  after  the  arrival  of  Thomas 
York,  there  was  in  the  town  and  county  5894  white  people  and  2335 
negro  slaves,  or  a total  of  8229  inhabitants.  Brewer  also  makes  the 
following  statements  regarding  the  county,  page  570: 

“Wm.  L.  Adams  was  the  first  lawyer  that  came  to  the  county ; 
John  L.  Tindall  the  first  physician,  John  Click  the  first  merchant,  Rich- 
mond Carroll  the  first  blacksmith,  and  Nathan  Roberts  the  first 
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preacher.  Under  the  territorial  government  Isaac  Patrick  was  the  first 
chief  justice  of  the  county  court,  John  Smith  the  sheriff,  Wm.  H.  Ter- 
rell the  first  clerk  of  the  superior  and  Matthew  Click  of  the  county 
court.  Under  the  state  government  Hume  R.  Field  was  the  first  judge 
of  the  county  court,  Henry  T.  Anthony  was  the  clerk  of  that  court; 
John  Hodge  the  first  sheriff ; and  Matthew  Click  the  first  circuit 
court  clerk.  Julius  Sims  represented  the  county  in  the  territorial  leg- 
islation. Marmaduke  Williams  and  John  E.  Tindall  represented  the 
county  in  the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution;  Robert  Jemison 
and  Wm.  R.  Smith  represented  it  in  the  ‘secession’  convention ; and 
Moses  McGuire  and  John  C.  Foster  in  the  ‘reconstruction’  conven- 
tion.” 

Ne;w  Town 

In  the  legislative  session  of  1819,  Thomas  Hogg  was  the  first  state 
senator  and  the  representatives  in  the  lower  house  were  James  Hill, 
Hardin  Perkins,  and  Julius  Sims.  A little  after  this  period  of  time, 
in  1821,  that  part  of  the  present  city  limits  known  as  “West  End”  and 
at  times  called  “New  Town”,  was  purchased  from  Colonel  Wm.  Ely, 
agent  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  orphan  asylum  of  Hartford,  Conn.  It 
was  purchased  for  making  an  addition  to  the  original  city  limits  which 
included  all  of  Section  22.  The  new  addition  included  a little  over 
half  of  Section  21.  The  purchasers  were  Wm.  L.  Marr,  Hardin  Per- 
kins, Wm.  Parris,  Charles  Eewin,  Isaac  Patrick,  James  Spencer,  John 
Spencer,  Peter  A.  Remson,  Benjamin  and  George  Cox,  Gilbert  and 
Gordon  Salestonstall.  These  purchasers  had  the  half  section  surveyed 
into  lots  and  streets  and  sold  at  private  sale  the  lots.  Most  of  the 
above  named  parties  built  their  homes  in  this  new  addition.  Wm.  E. 
Marr  lived  where  Mr.  Charley  Morgan  now  lives.  Hardin  Perkins,  as 
before  stated,  built  and  owned  and  lived  in  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  George  Morgan.  Charles  Eewin  lived  where  Mr.  Marion  Ward 
lived  and  ran  a hotel  built  partly  of  logs  and  partly  of  brick.  George 
Cox,  who  had  been  a sea  captain,  had  a store  on  the  corner  northwest 
from  Mr.  Ward’s  where  Mr.  George  Davidson  once  owned  and  lived. 
Captain  Cox  lies  buried  under  a brick  vault  about  a hundred  yards 
north  of  the  Dr.  Trimm  residence. 

When  “New  Town”  began  making  a pretty  good  showing  con- 
tention arose  as  to  where  the  court  house  should  stand,  whether  in  the 
old  survey,  or  in  “New  Town.”  Many  years  ago  I was  told  by  some 
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of  the  oldest  inhabitants  then  living  that  in  order  to  settle  this  conten- 
tion compromise  was  made  and  the  court  house  was  built  as  near  the 
section  line  as  possible  on  lots  9 and  10  in  New  Town  survey.  While 
in  a sense  of  the  word  it  was  a compromise,  it  was  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  result  of  an  election  held  by  the  people  of  the  county  in  February, 
1822.  This  brick  court  house  stood  perhaps  about  fifty  feet  east  of 
Richard  Malone’s  residence  and  about  fifty  feet  west  of  the  old  Clem- 
ents store  site.  This  court  house  was  destroyed,  together  with  most 
of  New  Town  by  a tornado  which  started  where  I am  now  living, 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  March  the  4th,  1842.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  time  there  lived  in  Tuscaloosa  Dr.  S.  M.  Meek,  father  of  Judge 
A.  B.  Meek.  He  wrote  in  his  journal  regarding  this  cyclone  as  fol- 
lows : 

“March  4th,  1842.  I arose  about  6 o’clock.  Thunder  clouds  over- 
cast the  Heavens.  About  seven  o’clock  the  rain  commenced  pouring 
down  in  torrents.  Heavy  thunder,  sharp  and  brilliant  flashes  of  light- 
ning accompanied  by  considerable  wind.  The  river  is  very  high — has 
not  been  so  full  in  many  years — weather  still  warm.  Thermometer  66 
degrees.  The  thunder  storm  soon  became  a tornado,  a hurricane  com- 
mencing, so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  below  General  Crabb’s  (now  W.  T. 
Stewart’s)  in  New  Town,  demolishing  his  fences  and  outhouses,  garden 
and  part  of  his  dwelling  house.  Next  Mr.  King’s  brick  house  blown 
down  to  lower  story,  outhouse  blown  down,  fences  blown  away  and 
most  of  his  furniture  blown  away  and  destroyed.  Mr.  Lewen’s  two- 
story  brick  and  wooden  tavern  demolished,  fences  leveled  and  furniture 
destroyed.  Miss  Lewen  had  her  thigh  broken  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  Thomas  Cumming’s  two-story  brick  dwelling  was  blown  down 
and  his  second  daughter,  a beautiful  girl  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
instantly  killed  as  she  was  on  her  knees  at  prayer.  Ned  Berry  and  Solo- 
mon Peteet  (free  negroes)  had  their  outhouses  and  fences  demolished, 
their  dwelling  houses  greatly  damaged,  chimneys  blown  down,  a horse 
of  Peteet’s  killed  and  his  carriage  torn  to  pieces.  Baylor’s  houses  all 
blown  down.  Burn’s  brick  house  and  old  court  house  leveled  to  the 
ground.  All  fences  in  the  neighborhood  blown  away.  The  greatest 
violence  of  the  storm  seemed  to  pass  between  the  state  house  and  the 
river,  only  a few  shingles  being  blown  off  the  state  house,  but  the 
storm  demolished  all  fences  in  its  path.  Perhaps  ten  or  twelve  dwell- 
ing houses  were  destroyed.  It  struck  the  bridge  across  the  river,  in- 
jured two  or  three  of  the  pillars,  uprooted  one  side  about  sixty  feet, 
completely  sweeping  away  much  of  the  sheeting  and  shingles  to  parts 
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unknown,  the  bridge  itself  as  a body  on  the  piers  about  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  up  the  river.  The  storm  took  an  easterly  direction  and 
'such  a scene  of  destruction  of  house,  fences,  gardens,  etc.,  I have  never 
witnessed.  There  was  but  one  life  lost,  that  of  the  beautiful  and  lovely 
girl  above  referred  to.  But  O,  the  value  of  one  soul ! I thank  God 
.that  at  the  time  she  was  on  her  knees  in  prayer.  I hope  she  went  home 
to  her  Heavenly  Father.  O,  my  God,  how  short  and  uncertain  is  hu- 
man life.  How  vast  the  issues  of  time  and  eternity  in  the  Almighty 
hands !”  So  reads  Dr.  Meek’s  account  of  the  tornado,  writing  on  the 
day  it  happened.  Now  after  a lapse  of  seventy-four  years  only  about 
half  of  the  places  he  mentions  could  be  located. 

In  Holcomb’s  “History  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Alabama”,  pub- 
lished in  1840,  an  account  is  given  of  the  organization  of  the  first 
church  in  Tuscaloosa.  It  was  a Baptist  church  called  “Ebenezer”,  and 
was  established  January  27th,  1818.  The  building  stood  very  close  to 
the  present  L.  & N.  freight  depot — a little  southwest.  Thirty  years  ago 
a large  oak  tree  marked  the  site  of  the  old-time  church.  Close  by  the 
church  was  the  first  grave  yard.  It  was  on  the  identical  spot  where  the 
L.  & N.  freight  office  now  stands.  This  “Ebenezer”  church  which 
was  organized  on  the  above  named  date  had  no  regular  preacher  till 
April  following,  when  Rev.  Nathan  Roberts  became  their  first  pastor 
and  held  the  position  three  years.  Bethel  church,  seven  miles  from 
Tuscaloosa  on  the  watermelon  road  was  organized  in  the  same  month 
and  year,  with  nineteen  members. 

When  starting  this  article  I was  hoping  to  embrace  in  it  an  ac- 
count of  the  war  period  from  1861  till  1865.  But  I now  realize  that  to 
do  so  would  make  this  communication  entirely  too  long.  In  closing  I 
shall  say  a few  words  about  the  building  of  Tuscaloosa’s  first  railroad, 
the  A.  G.  S.(1)  It  was  projected  before  the  war  and  was  surveyed  by 
General  Rodes(2>  about  1855.  It  is  probable  that  Alfred  Battle  exerted 
himself  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  building  of  this  railroad.  Some 
work  was  done  on  it  before  the  war.  But  the  war  coming  on  in  1861 
stopped  all  work  on  it  till  about  1869  or  1870.  John  C.  Stanton  had 
the  contract  for  building  the  road,  and  he  re-let  the  building  of  it  to 
different  contractors.  The  road  was  built  from  Meridian  to  Tuscaloosa 
by  Major  Matt  Kennedy,  an  Irishman  who  had  held  the  rank  of  Major 
in  the  Confederate  army.  In  this  road  building  he  lost  $16,000.00. 

(3)  Alabama  Great  Southern. 

(2)Gen.  Robert  Emmet  Rodes,  1829-1864;  major-general  C.  S.  A.;  civil  engi- 
neer; resident  of  Tuscaloosa,  1855-1865. 
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The  first  two  miles  extending  east  from  the  Greensboro  road  and  be- 
yond Horace  Baker’s,  was  built  by  L.  C.  Spear.  Further  up  the  line 
near  the  county  poor  house  was  graded  by  Whitney  and  Munson.  The 
road  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1871.  The  track  laying  came  from 
Chattanooga  and  Birmingham  this  way,  and  on  Friday,  February  17th, 
1871,  the  first  locomotive  with  a train  of  cars  attached  came  in  to  Cot- 
tondale,  then  called  Kenedale.  And  on  Monday  the  6th  day  of  March 
the  first  train  came  in  to  Tuscaloosa.  The  last  spike,  a silver  spike^ 
was  driven  (in  the  track  laying)  on  May  the  loth,  1871,  about  half  a 
mile  beyond  Big  Sandy  Creek  on  the  Frierson  Plantation. 


GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 


(The  Genealogical  Department  of  The  Alabama  Historical  Quar- 
terly will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  R.  Mullen,  Librarian  and  Re- 
search Expert  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History.  Extracts  from  letters  received  in  this  Department  from  corre- 
spondents all  over  the  country,  asking  for  information  concerning 
family  connections  will  be  reproduced  in  this  Department  with  the 
hope  that  some  one  reading  it  may  supply  Miss  Mullen  with  the  infor- 
mation wanted.  A number  of  such  inquiries  are  printed  below.  Answers 
coming  to  the  magazine  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue.. — Editor). 

Answers 

Taylor — Henry  Franklin  Taylor  married  Tabitha  Lee  and  was  a 
son  of  Jerry  Taylor.  He  lived  near  Attalla,  Ala.,  a suburb  of  Gadsden, 
in  Etowah  County.  He  went  out  in  Company  I,  10th  Alabama,  C.  S.  A., 
and  died  of  the  measles  at  Richmond,  Va.,  May  10,  1862.  He  was  the 
father  of  Nancy  Elizabeth  and  Jerry  Theopolis  Taylor.  She  removed 
to  Mississippi,  was  to  have  gone  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  marry  Andrew 
J.  Green  and  were  then  supposed  by  the  family  here  to  have  removed 
to  New  Iberia,  La.  After  this  they  were  never  heard  from  again.  They 
were  advertised  for  but  were  never  heard  from  and  were  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  a flood. 

Tabitha  Dorcas  Lee  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Wm.  Carroll  Lee  by 
his  second  wife,  Dorcas  Littlefield.  Col.  Wm.  C.  Lee  was  the  son  of 
Needham  Lee,  Sr.,  and  a grandson  of  Capt.  Thomas  Lee,  of  Lee  Valley, 
Hawkins  County,  Tenn.,  and  Wyeth  County,  Va.  Capt.  Thomas  Lee 
was  a cousin  of  President  Zachary  Taylor  and  some  members  of  the 
Lee  and  Taylor  families  continued  to  intermarry  even  after  migration 
to  Alabama. — W.  E.  F. 

Queries 

11.  Eley — Information  as  to  Eli  Eley  and  wife,  Betsy  Tatum, 
presumably  of  Choctaw  County,  Ala.  Children  of  Eli  and  Betsy 
(Tatum)  Eley;  1.  Algernon  Sidney  Eley,  b.  1812,  d.  1868,  killed  be- 
tween Henderson,  Texas,  and  Shreveport,  La.,  buried  Mt.  Enterprise, 
Tex.,  married  Martha  A.  Payne,  of  Georgia,  three  children,  Amelia, 
Fannie,  and  Emma  May;  2.  Howell;  3.  Sam,  some  of  his  family 
lived  near  Dawson,  Ga.,  two  sons,  Howell  and  Sam,  Jr. ; 4.  Rebecca;  5. 
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Elizabeth,  married  a Mr.  Knighton,  died,  leaving  an  heir,  S.  A. 
Knighton,  Pearlington,  Miss. ; 6.  Julia,  married  a Mr.  Dozier,  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Jim  Hale,  Coden,  Ala.,  and  Mrs.  Laura  Fuller,  Meri- 
dian, Miss. ; 7.  Elsie,  died  single ; 8.  Pauline  or  Polly,  died  single. — 
L.  L.  M.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

12.  Seaton — Moser. — My  grandmother,  Rhoda  (Seaton)  Britt  had 
a nephew,  John  Seaton,  of  Savanah,  Ga.  Her  mother  was  a Moser. 
Information  wanted  of  either  of  these  families. — M.  C.  B.,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

13.  Reed — Would  like  the  will  of  James  Reed  (really  Read,  but 
spelled  three  ways  in  records)  from  Lawrence  County. — L.  G.  P.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

14.  Owen — Buried  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tions: John  Owen.  Born  about  1763 — Died  March  1,  1845.  Mary 

Owen,  Born  about  1767 — Died  October  24,  1856 — She  was  a native 
of  South  Carolina.  Went  to  Lafayette  County,  Miss.,  from  Old  Deca- 
tur, Ala.  Also  any  information  about  Dr.  Swanzy,  of  Mobile. — H.  T. 
R.,  Clarksdale,  Miss. 

15.  Parsons — Information  about  the  Parsons  family.  Silas  Par- 
sons, judge  of  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  was  a member  of  this  family. 
— J.  M.  P.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

16.  Burks — Have  only  two  names  in  this  family,  Wyatt  Burks 
and  Jim  Burks.  Early  members  went  from  Virginia  and  Alabama  to 
Texas.  Any  information  will  be  appreciated. — A.  G.,  Moody,  Tex. 

17.  Craven — Beckwith. — Dr.  Jesse  Craven  lived  near  Marion, 
Ala.,  before  removing  to  Octibbeha  County,  Miss.  His  wife  was  a Miss 
Curry.  Would  also  like  information  about  Beckwith  family.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Beckwith  came  as  a child  from  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.,  to 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Born  Feb.  1,  1810.  Went  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  with 
his  mother,  formerly  a Miss  Nash,  and  his  uncle,  Abner  Nash.  Married 
Sarah  Cox. — F.  M.  S.,  Columbus,  Miss. 


THE  BILLBOARD 


(With  this  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  a Department 

to  be  known  as  The  Billboard  is  established.  Under  this  heading  will  be 

found  current  historical  news  as  well  as  news  about  the  achievements 

of  Alabamians  in  literature  and  other  fields. — Editor.) 

The  January,  1930,  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  published  in  Durham, 
N.  C.,  carried  a fourteen-page  article  on  “The  Economic  Background  of 
Southern  Populism,”  by  Hallie  Farmer,  Dean  of  History  at  Alabama 
College,  Montevallo. 

The  Manufacturers  Record  (Baltimore,  Md.)  June  12,  had  an 
article,  “Romance  in  Alabama,”  by  John  Temple  Graves  II.  Mr. 
Graves  is  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Birmingham  News. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1930,  (Charlottesville, 
Va.)  has  as  the  leader  a ten  page  article,  “Alabama  Goes  Industrial,” 
by  Clarence  E.  Cason,  Professor  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  The  same  issue  carries  a poem  by  Lawrence  Lee,  “Noon  in 
Barbour  County”  (1).  Mr.  Lee,  a native  Alabamian,  resides  in  New 
York  where  he  edits  two  magazines  for  Street  and  Smith,  “Sport  Story 
Magazine,”  and  “Excitement.” 

Miss  Lucy  Winn,  of  Clayton,  Ala.,  is  doing  reportorial  work  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  Alice  Alison  Lide,  of  Minter,  Ala.,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Alison  Johansen,  have  had  their  book  for  juveniles,  “Ood- 
le-uk,  the  Wanderer,”  which  is  being  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  accepted  by  the  Junior  Literary  Guild  as  the  book 
of  the  month. 

Miss  Helen  Claire,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rosenstihl, 
of  Union  Springs,  is  playing  in  one  of  Broadway’s  leading  successes. 

Miss  Mary  Fabian  of  Birmingham,  concert  and  opera  singer,  has 
recently  contracted  with  the  moving  picture  people  to  take  the  leading 
role  in  a musical  drama. 

Tallulah  Bankhead,  a native  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  is  taking  the  part 
of  “Camille”  in  Lindon,  England,  where  she  has  been  playing  various 


C)  See  Spring  Issue,  Ala.  Hist.  Quar. 
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roles  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  critics  have  given  her  interpretation 
favorable  comparison  with  Duse  and  Burnhardt,  who  were  so  distin- 
guished in  this  role  in  their  day. 

Miss  Virginia  Beauchamp,  of  Mongtomery,  a moving  picture 
actress  in  the  Holywood  studios,  has  been  making  personal  appearances 
in  the  movie  theatres  in  Alabama. 

WORLD-WIDE  HISTORY 

A cablegram  from  Luton,  England,  reports  the  finding  of  the 
skeleton  of  a Saxon  soldier,  in  a 1400  year  old  grave.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  workmen  excavating  for  an  industrial  concern.  The  grave 
was  in  hard  chalk  and  lay  only  sixteen  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Antiquarians  consulted  about  the  find  state  that  the  skeleton 
undoubtedly  was  that  of  a Saxon  soldier  who  under  the  leadership  of 
a Chieftain  named  Cuthwulf,  participated  in  the  Saxon  attack  upon  the 
British  in  571  A.  D.  Luton  was  then  a fortified  town  known  as 
Lygeanberg.  With  the  skeleton  was  found  a blood  stained  iron  spear 
head. 

The  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  in  Southwestern  Arizona,  believed  by 
the  Indians  to  be  one  of  the  fabled  “Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,”  has  been 
discovered  by  W.  J.  Hanna,  a Federal  land  inspector  who  stumbled 
upon  the  ruins  while  roaming  through  a desert  near  the  Mohawk  moun- 
tains fifty  miles  south  of  Palomas.  The  ruins,  nearly  leveled,  are 
covered  by  shifting  sand  dunes  over  an  area  six  miles  square.  Traces 
of  masonry  and  hard  beaten  thoroughfares  appear.  Grinding  stones 
and  pestles  and  broken  pieces  of  pottery  are  scattered  about.  A prehis- 
toric water  course  is  evident  and  the  remains  of  an  elaborate  irrigation 
system  criss-cross.  Legend  says  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  were  built 
of  gold.  A Spanish  priest,  Father  Nizo,  in  an  old  account  of  early 
Spanish  explorers,  told  of  camping  on  a cliff  watching  the  inhabitants 
eat  from  plates  of  gold.  Others  sought  the  cities,  among  them  Caronado, 
the  explorer,  but  in  vain. 

The  old  Friends  Meeting  House  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  an  interesting 
old  Quaker  landmark  of  the  Colonial  period,  has  had  its  dignity  jeopard- 
ized by  plans  to  place  a swimming  pool  along  side  the  structure.  The 
historical  agencies  of  New  York  State  are  interesting  themselves  with 
a viewTo  preserving  the  old  church  in  its  present  historical  setting. 
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An  organization  for  the  preservation  of  historical  landmarks  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  is  actively  engaged  in  preserving  not  only  old  build- 
ings with  their  proper  setting  but  is  attempting  to  create  a sentiment  on 
behalf  of  citizens  of  Charleston  who  own  historical  materials,  museum 
objects,  etc.,  to  retain  them  in  their  own  city.  Coarload  lots  have  gone 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  from  Charleston  in  past  years,  carrying  dis- 
tinction to  museums  and  private  homes. 
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“Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no 
magic  to  stir  men’s  blood,  and  probably 
themselves  will  not  be  realized.  Make 
big  plans;  aim  high  in  hope  and  work, 
remembering  that  a noble,  logical  dia- 
gram once  recorded  will  never  die,  but 
long  after  we  are  gone  will  be  a living 
thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever  grow- 
ing insistency.” 


Daniel  H.  Burnham. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  carries  in  each  issue  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  one  of  the  Departments  of  State. 
The  object  in  publishing  these  articles  is  to  bring  about  a better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  each  and  the  services  rendered  to  the  public  through  its 
operation.  The  Spring  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  which  was  the 
first,  carried  an  account  with  liberal  illustrations  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries.  The  Summer  issue  pre- 
sented the  story  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department.  This 
number,  the  Fall  issue,  presents  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Com- 
mission. 

There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  criticize  of- 
ficials, a great  deal  of  this  criticism  being  due  to  a lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  work  really  done.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  each  department  serves  in  its  sphere  of  activity,  a clientele 
of  two  and  a half  million  people  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  task  is 
a large  one.  It  has  been  the  conviction  of  various  legislative 
bodies  responsible  for  creating  the  several  Departments  of  the 
State,  that  there  was  a need  for  each.  Those  Departments  known 
as  Constitutional  offices  have  been  in  existence  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  State.  New  Departments  and  Commissions  have  been 
created  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  a progressive 
State.  One  of  the  newest  of  the  Commissions  to  be  created  by 
the  Legislature  is  the  Forestry  Commission.  The  purpose  and 
achievements  of  that  Commission  as  presented  by  Charles  H. 
Schaeffer  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  such  a 
service. 

(Mrs.)  Marie  Bankhead  Owen. 


GOLDENROD 

STATE  FLOWER  OF  ALABAMA 


From  “The  Field  Book  of  Wild  Flowers” 
by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews 
New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
The  plate  is  used  by  courtesy  and  permission 
of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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ALABAMA’S  GOLDENROD 

By  Frances  R.  Durham 

From  the  Gulf  in  the  south  to  the  mountains 
That  lift  their  fair  strength  to  the  skies , 
The  goldenrod  springs  in  bright  fountains , 
The  crest  of  the  goldenrod  flies. 

Out  of  the  dusk  of  the  grasses 

Where  the  meadows  lie  rich  and  broad 
Are  spun  the  starry  masses 
Alabama’s  goldenrod. 

A largesse  for  all  of  her  living 
A wreath  for  her  sacred  dead; 

This  land  that  is  fruitful  with  giving 
This  land  by  a thousand  streams  fed, 
Acclaims  a gallant  floiver, 

By  every  hill  and  road, 

As  her  emblem  of  pride  and  power, 

Alabama’s  goldenrod. 
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GOLDENROD 

By  Minna  Irving 

When  the  frost  of  the  autumn  was  white  on  the  grass, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  forest  were  red, 

A lover  went  wooing  a sweet  little  lass 
Whose  father  forbade  her  to  wed. 

But  he  wrapped  her  about  in  a cloak  that  he  wore, 

And  bore  her  away  on  his  steed. 

From  the  cabin  of  logs  with  its  ivy  hung  door, 

And  its  marigolds  going  to  seed. 

The  branches  were  low  in  the  path  that  they  went, 
Through  the  heart  of  the  wood  it  was  worn ; 

And  though  down  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle  she  bent 
The  plume  from  her  bonnet  was  torn. 

The  brightest  of  yellow,  behind  them  ’twas  blown, 

And  fluttered,  a clue,  on  the  trail, 

For  the  father  who  followed  o’er  stubble  and  stone 
In  his  eagerness,  breathless  and  pale. 

But  whether  the  thrush  was  a wizard  in  brown, 

Or  the  squirrel  a fairy  in  fur, 

When  he  came  to  the  path  turning  into  the  town 
There  was  only  a cricket  astir, 

Where  the  feather  had  fallen  a blossom  arose 
Like  gold  from  the  bushes  and  briers, 

And  still  in  the  haunts  of  the  aster  it  blows 
When  the  sumac  has  kindled  its  fires. 


THE  GOLDENROD-— ALABAMA’S  FLORAL  EMBLEM 


By  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan 


The  use  of  flowers  to  indicate  the  predominant  sentiment 
of  the  mind,  we  are  told,  antedates  the  emblematic  use  of  the 
figures  of  Heraldry.1  When  countless  minds  are  swayed  by  a 
“predominant  sentiment,”  and  a floral  exponent  is  found,  that 
flower  becomes  the  emblem  of  a patriotism  which  in  its  tenderer 
moments  of  devotion  seeks  something  smaller  and  even  closer  to 
the  heart  than  a flag. 

A contest  such 
as  the  one  con- 
ducted in  1929  by 
the  NATURE 
MAGAZINE,  to 
choose  a Nation- 
al Flower,  un- 
doubtedly arouses 
e n t h u siasm  in 
certain  c i r c les. 
Out  of  the  120,- 
013, 0002  people  in 
the  United  States 
1,067,676  were 
interested  enough 
to  mail  in  a bal- 
lot; and  23,460 
citizens  of  Ala- 
bama availed 
t h e m s e Ives  of 
this  man-made 
opportunity,  and 
helped  to  choose 
by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  the 
Mrs.  Aurora  Pryor  McClellan  Wildrose  as  our 

Nation’s  floral  emblem.  The  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  of 


“‘Flowers  and  Heraldry,”  by  Robert  Tyas  (1851). 

Estimated  population  of  the  United  States  in  1928  (World  Almanac). 
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New  York,  urging  the  selection  of  the  Wildrose,  New  York’s 
State  Flower,  declared  it  was  “symbolic  in  appearance  of  the 
more  idealistic  characteristics  of  the  Nation.”  That  must  have 
been  a neffective  argument  with  the  one  million,  and  more,  who 
zhose  the  Wildrose;  but  has  the  dainty,  fragile  wildrose  any 
abiding  significance  for  the  people  of  the  United  States?  How 
admirable  it  would  have  been  if  the  tasseling  maize,3  America’s 
gift  to  the  world,  could  have  been  charged  on  our  Nation’s 
shield ! 0 rthe  goldenrod,  long  advocated  by  those  most  inter- 

ested in  the  choice  of  a National  Flower ! 

Can  so  artificial  a choice  place  the  Wildrose  alongside  the 
Rose  of  England,  the  French  Fleur-de-lis,  the  Thistle  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland?  Without  a part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  United  States  of  America,  can  the  Wildrose  hope  at 
this  late  day  to  draw  to  itself  our  sentimental  attachment? 

Origin  of  the  National  Flower  Movement  in  the  United  States 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  particularly  to  the  point  in  an  Ala- 
bama publication,  for  the  National  Flower  Movement  began  in 
Athens,  Alabama,  where  a Floral  Convention  was  held  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1889.  At  this  convention  a committee  of  three  women 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a Memorial  to  the  Nat- 
ional Farmers’  Congress  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Montgomery 
on  the  14th  day  of  November,  following.  Mrs.  Aurora  Pryor 
McClellan'  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  nomination 


Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  of  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  said  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Education  Association  in  1901:  “To  choose  a 

national  emblem  simply  for  its  beauty  of  color,  or  for  some  fancied  mean- 
ing in  its  form,  is  as  incongruous  and  unworthy  as  it  would  be  to  select 
some  pleasant  song  and  say,  ‘This  shall  be  our  national  hymn.’  National 
hymns  are  not  made  thus!  They  are  born  of  stress  and  passionate  devo- 
tion and  consecrated  in  the  nation’s  hour  of  grief  and  of  peril,  of  triumph 
and  of  joy.  So  a national  floral  emblem  is  not  a thing  of  unrelated,  arbi- 
trary choice.  To  be  truly  symbolic  it  must  have  been  interwoven  with  the 
story  of  the  land  and  the  people,  and  its  association  with  them  must  be 
potent  and  enduring  . . . not  invented  out  of  fancy,  but  rich  in  aesthetic 
suggestion.” 

‘Aurora  Pryor  McClellan,  born  May  28,  1846,  at  Acacia  Grove,  Lime- 
stone County,  Ala.;  daughter  of  Luke  Pryor  (lawyer,  U.  S.  Senator,  rep- 
resentative in  Congress)  and  his  wife,  Isabella  Virginia  (Harris)  Pryor. 
She  was  active  in  patriotic,  religious  and  educational  work;  the  wife  of 
Robert  Anderson  McClellan,  lawyer,  State  Senator,  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1875;  mother  of  several  children  , among  whom  was 
Tom  Cowan  McClellan,  lawyer  and  Associate  Justice  Alabama  Supreme 
Court.  She  will  live  in  Alabama  History  as  the  champion  of  the  Golden- 
rod  as  the  National  flower  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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of  a national  flower,  and  with  Miss  Mary  Peebles  and  Miss  Fan- 
nie Snow  Pryor  prepared  a memorial  which  launched  the  Gol- 
denrod  on  a campaign  that  has  lasted  forty  years. 

In  nominating  the  Goldenrod  this  Memorial  closed  with 
these  glowing  paragraphs: 

“Whereas,  Homer’s  ever-flowing  meads  of  asphodel, 
haunted  by  the  shades  of  heroes,  gave  inspiration  to  the  pen 
and  sword  of  the  imaginative  Greeks,  your  memorialistic  plead 
the  claims  of  a flower  whose  golden  plumes  wave  above  the 
dust-crested  helmets  of  the  knightliest  generation  of  knights. 

“The  shrine  of  nature’s  vestal  flowerhood  is  free  to  the 
humblest  votary,  who  in  tongues  classic  and  barbaric  would  sing 
paeons  to  the  Goldenrod,  the  emblem  of  popular  sovereignty. 

“Your  memorialists  plead  that  this  prototype  of  our  peo- 
ple, flourishing  under  all  conditions  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Rio  Grande — from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  its  imperial 
sponsor,  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  decorating  our  national 
escutcheon,  with  its  only  distinctive  American  insignia.” 

This  Memorial  was  presented  to  the  National  Farmers’ 
Congress  in  Montgomery  in  1889.  When  that  Congress  con- 
vened the  next  year,  1890,  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  an  elaborate 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  National  Flower  was  read, 
which  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  pansy  as  the  floral  em- 
blem of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  lieu  of  the  report  of 
the  Standing  Committee  appointed  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
the  preceding  year.  A report  from  that  Congress  says:  “In- 

tense interest  was  manifested  by  delegates  and  spectators  that 
filled  the  Opera  House  to  its  full  capacity.  Amid  the  excitement 
Hon.  John  Kelly,  of  Kansas,  arose  from  his  seat  and  moved  the 
substitution  of  the  Standing  Committee’s  report  favoring  the 
Goldenrod.”  Following  the  reading  of  an  eloquent  preamble, 
which  gave  expression  to  the  opinion  of  many  individuals  and 
organizations  of  prominence,  this  resolution  was  passed : 

“RESOLVED,  By  the  National  Farmers’  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  a body  composed  of  two  delegates  at 
large  from  each  state  and  territory  and  one  delegate  from  each 
congressional  district  in  the  United  States,  appointed  and  com- 
missioned by  the  various  governors  of  the  various  states  and 
territories  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  on  this,  the  28th  day  of  August, 
1890,  in  this,  the  tenth  annual  session  of  our  organization,  do 
adopt  and  declare  the  “Golden  Rod”  as  the  National  Floral  Em- 
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blem  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  same  shall  be  so 
considered  and  recognized  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  that  the  secretary  of  the  congress  be  instructed  to 
forward  a copy  of  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  Floral  As- 
sociation at  Athens,  Alabama,  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Floral  Association,  and  to  the  leading  florists  of  the  United 
States.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  F.  Clayton,  Iowa, 

F.  S.  Porter,  Michigan, 
John  Kelley,  Kansas, 

Committee. 

On  a call  of  the  roll  of  states  the  substitute  was  adopted  as 
the  seventh  resolution,  143  yeas,  46  nays,  and  the  Goldenrod 
was  declared  by  the  president  to  be  the  National  Floral  Emblem 
of  the  United  States  of  America  amid  wild  enthusiasm. 

During  the  session  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  December 
17,  1892,  Walt  H.  Butler  of  Iowa,  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a bill  (H.  R.  9927)  to  establish  the  national 
floral  emblem  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  named  in 
Section  1 the  Pansy,  and  so  won  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of 
‘‘Pansy  Butler.”  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Library,  where  apparently  it  died,  in  spite  of  the  “Golden 
Rod  Memorial,”  and  like  suggestions  from  the  supporters  of 
other  flower  candidates. 

On  February  10,  1893,  at  the  time  this  bill  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congressional  Committee,  Frederick  S.  Ferguson,  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  a 
joint  resolution  recognizing  the  Goldenrod  as  the  national  flow- 
er. The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  of  Saturday,  February  11, 
1893,  carried  the  following  notice: 

“Mr.  Ferguson  offered  a joint  resolution  that  the  State 
recognize  the  wild  flower,  Golden  Rod,  as  the  national  flower  of 
the  United  States.  The  rules  committee  afterwards  reported 
that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr. 
McQueen  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings. 

“Mr.  Eiland,  of  Crenshaw,  wanted  the  house  to  stop  such 
foolishness  and  get  down  to  work.  Mr.  Ferguson  said  he  had 
introduced  the  resolution  in  good  faith,  at  the  request  of  the 
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good  women  of  the  State,  and  if  to  obey  their  wishes  was  fool- 
ishness, he  was  glad  to  be  called  a fool. 

“Messrs.  Ward,  of  Henry,  and  Brown  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
resolution. 

“On  motion  of  Mr.  Seymour  (Sumter)  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended and  the  resolution  passed.’’ 

Mrs.  Aurora  Pryor  McClellan’s  guiding  hand  can  be  seen  in 
this  action,  for  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  introduced  the  resolution, 
was  a native  of  Huntsville,  Athens’  neighbor,  and  a lifelong 
friend  of  the  Goldenrod’s  champion. 

Though  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  the  friends  of  the  Goldenrod  did  not  languish,  but  on 
October  23,  1896,  organized  in  Ashville,  N.  C.,  the  National 
Flower  Association  of  the  United  States,  further  designated  as 
the  National  Organizing  Commission  of  the  National  Floral 
Congress.  Four  years  later  it  was  incorporated  under  the  statute 
laws  of  Connecticut.  A letter-head  of  1901  shows  that  Mrs. 
McClellan  was  acting  as  Second  Vice-President  of  this  organi- 
zation. That  letter,  from  the  President,  J.  Alexis  Taylor,  of 
Forestville,  Conn.,  to  Mrs.  McClellan,  speaks  of  a bill  before 
Congress  at  that  time,  and  says,  “The  Golden  Rod  Legion  is  all 
covered  by  the  new  Association  ...  We  are  for  the  Golden  Rod 
first  and  last  and  are  working  for  no  other  flower.”5 

In  1912  Mrs.  McClellan  was  First  Vice-President  of  tRe 
above  named  organization,  and  in  1918  she  wrote  to  a magazine: 
“On  behalf  of  the  floral  contemporary  of  the  harvest  moon 
and  chronicler  of  the  seasons  who  writes  in  chronographs  the 
passing  of  flowerhood,  I confess  the  obligation  to  AMERICAN 
AMBITION  for  its  aid. 

“Verily,  the  name  of  the  golden  rod  has  its  origin  in  sacred 
lore,  where  the  rod  was  the  symbol  of  priestly  authority.  Our 
Anglo-Saxon  forbears  called  it  “rood,”  and  applied  it  to  the 
Cross  as  Holy  Rood.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Rood  or  ‘Exalta- 
tion of  the  Cross’  was  held  on  September  14th  of  each  year.” 
Because  of  Alabama’s  legislative  recognition  of  the  Golden- 
rod  as  the  national  flower  in  1893,  our  State  has  been  credited 
with  its  adoption  then  as  our  State  floral  emblem ; but  that  offi- 


5Correspondence  on  file  in  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History. 
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cial  action  was  not  taken  until  1927  when  the  following  bill  was 
passed : 

No.  541)  An  Act  (H.  717  Martin 

To  designate  the  Goldenrod  as  the  State  Flower  of  Alabama 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama: 

1.  The  Goldenrod  is  hereby  designated  the  State  flower. 
2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  approval  by  the  Governor. 
Approved  September  6,  1927. 

When  the  Ladies’  Southern  Memorial  Association,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  designate  the 
Yellowhammer  as  the  State  bird,  they  also  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  Goldenrod  as  the  State  flower,  saying:  “The  goldenrod 

has  the  same  Confederate  colors,  gray  and  yellow.” 

Certainly  Mrs.  McClellan’s  long  advocacy  of  the  Goldenrod 
for  the  national  flower,  and  this  statement  from  the  Ladies’ 
Southern  Memorial  Association  warrants  the  claim  that  the 
Goldenrod  has  an  aesthetic  and  patriotic  suggestion  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama.  It  would  appear  from  the  mention  of  “gray 
and  yellow”  that  of  the  125,  or  more,  varieties  of  goldenrod, 
natives  chiefly  of  North  America,  Alabama  chose  particularly 
that  one  known  botanically  as  Solidago  Nemoralis , described 
thus: 

“An  ashy-gray  plant,  of  a dusty  aspect,  clothed  with  a fine, 
close,  soft,  or  roughish  pubescence,  with  mostly  simple  stem,  1 
to  2°  high,  very  common  in  old  fields,  open  woods  (nemoralis), 
or  dry  soils  generally  throughout  our  area.  Leaves  thick,  rough- 
ish, oblanceolate,  obscurely  3-veined;  radical  and  lowest  ones 
somewhat  serrate  or  crenate-dentate,  3'  to  6'  long,  tapering  into 
a petiole;  upper  lanceolate,  mostly  entire.  Leaves  often  fas- 
circled  in  the  axils.  Flowers  very  bright  yellow,  in  heads  2"  to 
3"  long,  disposed  usually  in  many  dense,  1-sided,  spreading  or 
recurving  racemes,  forming  a large,  terminal  panicle  usually 
turned  to  one  side.  Sometimes  the  heads  are  in  a single,  ter- 
minal, recurved  raceme.  Disk  and  ray  flowers  each  5 to  7,  the 
latter  conspicuous.  Akenes  pubescent.  July  to  November.”'' 

It  was  very  cleverly  said  during  the  last  National  Flower 
Contest,  conducted  by  the  Nature  Magazine  in  1929,  that  the 
Goldenrod  has  suffered,  even  as  other  candidates  do,  in  a per- 


6“Botany  All  The  Year  Round” — by  E.  F.  Andrews,  author,  also,  of 
“The  War-time  Journal  of  a Georgia  Girl.” 
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sistent  whispering  campaign.  L.  H.  Robbins,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  said:  “Evil  rumors  have  been  circulated  accusing  it  of 

insiduously  fostering  hay  fever.  But  for  this  groundless  slan- 
der it  would  likely  have  been  elected  and  inaugurated  as  the 
national  flower  in  the  golden  90’s  and  the  present  ‘War  of  the 
Flowers’  would  never  have  broken  out. 

“Demonstrated  truth  is  that  the  goldenrod’s  pollen  would 
not  provoke  a sneeze  in  the  most  desperate  case  of  chronic  rhin- 
itis in  all  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  The  plant’s  neighbor,  the  ragweed, 
is  the  culprit.  Proudly  through  the  unfair  attack,  the  golden- 
rod  holds  up  its  plume,  and  staunchly  it  glorifies  our  roadsides 
from  ocean  to  ocean.” 

Sir  Jagadis  Chunder  Bose  in  his  “The  Motor  Mechanism 
of  Plants,”  shows  that  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are 
not  so  far  apart  after  all,  and  claims  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  hurt  a plant’s  feelings.  So,  having  chosen  her  floral  symbol 
Alabama  should  persistently  combat  this  current  prejudice 
against  the  Goldenrod.  According  to  the  American  Hay-Fever 
Prevention  Association,  ragweed  causes  85  per  cent  of  the  hay 
fever  east  of  the  Rockies  in  America.  When  hay  fever  comes, 
the  conspicuous  goldenrod  is  observed  and  at  once  is  suspected, 
while  its  neighbor  with  green  flowers,  the  inconspicuous  rag- 
weed, goes  unnoted. 

But  with  Thomas  Edison  confidently  working  out  plans  to 
manufacture  synthetic  rubber  from  our  Goldenrod,  we  need 
hardly  fear  a serious  inferiority  complex  for  that  gallant  flower. 
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THE  ASTER  AND  THE  GOLDENROD 

By  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan 

“Ho!  age-bent  squaw  with  cakes  of  meal 
Fresh  baked  on  hot,  flat  stones! 

Did  hungry  children  pass  your  way 
And  bring  you  dried  pine  cones?” 

“Ugh!  Ugh!”  she  answered,  bending  down 
To  stir  a pot  of  brew, 

“One  sweet  alia 1 with  yellow  hair, 

One  dark,  with  eyes  of  blue.” 

“And  did  they  tarry  by  your  fire 
And  dare  to  beg  your  bread?” 

“Ugh!  Ugh!”  she  grunted  once  again, 

Then  nothing  more  she  said. 

“Ah,  woeful  me!”  the  father  cried, 

“And  did  you  let  them  taste 

The  magic  bread  and  hellish  brew 
Which  makes  of  life  a waste? 

“Last  night  I heard  them  whispering, 

When  they  were  tucked  in  bed, 

Of  one  who  could  strange  wonders  work 
On  those  who  ate  her  bread.”" 

“Hold  back  your  words,  big,  proud  pale-face! 
Could  Squaw  eat  all  her  cake, 

And  hear  the  pretty  children  cry 
When  they  had  helped  her  bake?” 

“But  where  are  they,  my  children  dear? 
They’ve  broken  bread  with  you — 

Some  spell  has  put  them  out  of  sight — 

This  day  you’ll  surely  rue.” 


Choctaw  Indian  word  for  child. 
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His  knotted  hands  reached  out  to  grasp 
The  woman’s  shriveled  throat; 

But  ever  she  was  out  of  reach, 

As  some  fey  thing,  remote. 

No  longer  bent,  she  grew  to  height 
Unfathomed — only  dreamed — 

With  head  in  clouds,  feet  touching  earth, 
Her  vapory  garments  streamed; 

A cackling  chuckle  floated  back, 

Like  wind  in  rustling  leaves: 

“Your  child  with  hair  of  sun-touched  gold 
Will  cheer  the  heart  that  grieves; 

“And  always  closely  by  her  side 
Her  little  friend  will  stay, 

A starry,  blue-eyed  messenger 
Of  faith  along  the  way.” 

Despairing  then  he  saw  her  go  . . . 

Along  the  path  she  trod, 

Behold!  the  star-eyed  aster  grew 
Beside  the  Goldenrod! 


'Suggested  by  Legend  of  the  Goldenrod  in  Flower  Lore  and  Legend,  by 
Katharine  M.  Beals. 


ALABAMA  HISTORY  IN  BRIDGES 


By  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 

(All  biographical  and  historical  data  used  in  this  article  are  taken 
from  the  four  volume  work,  “History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Ala- 
bama Biography,”  by  the  late  Thomas  M.  Owen. — Editor.) 

The  beautiful  steel  structures  that  are  being  erected  across 
the  broad  rivers  of  Alabama  are  not  only  mediums  of  transpor- 
tation but  are  being  dedicated  as  memorials.  Numerous  County 
and  State  highway  bridges  built  throughout  Alabama  since  the 
World  War  have  been  dedicated  as  memorials  to  the  soldiers 
from  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  bridges  are  located. 
Names  of  eminent  deceased  Alabamians  to  whose  memory  no 
public  monument  or  memorials  have  heretofore  been  erected 
were  given  to  the  fifteen  State  toll  bridges  by  Governor  Bibb 
Graves. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  our  existence  as  a 
State  no  movement  has  been  initiated  to  erect  a public  memo- 
rial to  our  only  Territorial  and  first  State  Governor,  William 
Wyatt  Bibb,  or  to  one  of  our  first  United  States  Senators,  who 
was  later  Minister  to  France  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  William  Rufus  King.  Indeed  none  of  the  Alabamians 
honored  through  the  toll  bridges  have  ever  been  given  monu- 
mental recognition  by  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  1927  passed  a law  authorizing  the  cre- 
ation of  the  State  Bridge  Corporation  and  delegated  it  with 
power  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  fifteen  toll  bridges 
in  various  localities  in  the  State.  The  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission is  made  up  of  the  State  Highway  Director,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Administration  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  State  Tax  Commission.  The  Bridge  Corporation  bonds 
were  eagerly  bought  by  investing  capital  and  contracts  were 
let  for  the  construction  of  the  bridges  which  span  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  State.  The  Alabamian?  honored  in  these  useful 
memorials  were:  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler,  John  T.  Milner,  William 

R.  King,  William  C.  Gorgas,  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  George  S. 
Houston,  Raphael  Semmes,  John  H.  Bankhead,  Braxton  B.  Co- 
mer, Clement  C.  Clay,  W.  B.  Crumpton,  J.  Lee  Long,  John  Pel- 
ham, John  T.  Morgan  and  William  Wyatt  Bibb. 
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Milner  Bridge 

The  first  of  the  toll  bridges  to  be  officially  dedicated  was 
the  John  Turner  Milner  Bridge,  located  at  Cochrane,  in  Pickens 


John  T.  Milner  Bridge,  Cochrane,  Pickens  Co.,  Tombigbee  River 


County,  spanning  the  Tombigbee  River.  The  dedication  took 
place  in  the  forenoon  of  Thursday,  December  12,  1929.  The 
Milner  Bridge  was  presented  to  Judge  Woolsey  Finnell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Bridge  Corporation,  by  the  contractors, 
Hampton,  Kinniard  and  Hampton.  Lieutenant-Governor  W.  C. 
Davis  felicitated  the  Corporation  upon  the  happy  results  of  the 
bill  which  the  Legislature  had  passed.  An  address  on  the  life 
and  achievements  of  Col.  John  T.  Milner,  Industrialist,  was 
made  by  Gen.  R.  S.  Steiner,  Col.  Milner’s  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Orr,  unveiled  the  name  tablet.  Hon.  B.  C.  Robinson,  Probate 
Judge  of  Pickens  County,  presided  over  the  exercises  which 
were  concluded  by  elaborate  hospitalities. 

John  Turner  Milner 

John  Turner  Milner,  for  whom  the  Milner  Bridge  at  Coch- 
rane, was  named,  was  a civil  engineer  and  industrialist  whose 
interest  in  the  business  world  touched  not  only  the  development 
of  railroads,  coal  mines  and  real  estate  but  banking  and  other 
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enterprises.  He  was  born  September  29,  1826,  in  Pike  County, 
Ga.,  and  located  in  Alabama  in  1852,  coming  to  this  State 
through  his  connection  with  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point 
Railroad.  Acting  under  a commission  from  Governor  A.  B. 
Moore,  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lature, in  1858  he  surveyed  the 
railroad  line  connecting  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Ala- 
bama River  with  those  of  the 
Tennessee.  He  selected  and  rec- 
ommended the  line  upon  which 
the  South  and  North  Railroad 
was  built,  that  link  later  becom- 
ing a part  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  system. 

While  engaged  in  surveying 
in  South  Alabama  young  Mil- 
ner realized  the  possibilities  of 
the  lumber  business  afforded  by 
the  great  native  pine  forests.  He 
entered  the  saw  mill  business 
at  Bolling  and  later  came  in 
touch  with  Col.  James  Powell,  a 
pioneer  in  transportation  devel- 
opment in  the  State,  Josiah  Mor- 
ris, a famous  Montgomery  banker,  and  others  who  conceived 
the  possibilities  of  a great  city  in  the  mineral  district  of  Ala- 
bama which  eventuated  in  the  present  city  of  Birmingham. 

Col.  Milner  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Birming- 
ham and  assisted  in  making  it  a great  railroad  center.  He  de- 
veloped the  New  Castle  coal  property  and  assisted  in  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  coal  interests  in  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict. He  died  in  1898. 

Bridge  in  Historic  Spot 

The  John  T.  Milner  Bridge  at  Cochrane,  Ala.,  spanning  the 
Tombigbee  River,  is  located  in  a section  of  Alabama  rich  in  his- 
tory. Pickens  County  has  existed  as  a County  unit  for  more 
than  100  years,  having  been  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, December  19,  1820.  The  County  bears  the  name  of  Gen. 


John  Turner  Milner 
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Andrew  Pickens  of  South  Carolina,  who  won  renown  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  The  first  court  in  the  county  was  held  in  the 
residence  of  Jacob  Danby  near  the  present  town  of  Pickensville, 
which  later  became  the  first  County  seat,  that  honor,  however, 
passing  to  Carrollton  in  1830.  The  county  is  situated  within  the 
domain  claimed  by  the  Choctaw  Indians ; its  northern  boundary 
line  being  in  fact  the  boundary  line  between  the  Choctaw  and 
the  Chickasaw  country.  DeSoto  in  his  travels  through  Alabama 
visited  some  of  the  Indian  villages  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Sipsey  and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  The  area,  while  claimed  by  the 
Choctaws,  was  really  a part  of  the  great  neutral  hunting  ground 
established  in  prehistoric  days  and  frequented  in  hunting  sea- 
sons by  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Creeks.  Along  the  Tom- 
bigbee River  are  found  several  Indian  mounds  and  town  sites. 
DeSoto  passed  through  the  county  in  the  winter  of  1540  after 
the  great  battle  with  Tuscaloosa  at  Mauvilla.  The  Spaniards 
found  the  territory  thickly  peopled  and  an  abundance  of  maize 
on  which  to  sustain  their  army. 

The  first  white  settler  in  the  county  was  Josiah  Tilly,  a na- 
tive of  North  Carolina,  later  become  a trader  among  the  Choc- 
taws. The  second  settler  was  Jonathan  York  whose  daughter, 
Catherine,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  county.  The 
Tombigbee  River  is  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Alabama- 
Tombigbee  River  system.  The  name  was  originally  “Etemba- 
Igaby,”  given  to  one  of  the  contributory  creeks  forming  the 
river,  the  designation  being  made  by  the  Indians  owing  to  the 
fact  that  upon  the  banks  of  that  creek  lived  the  “box  maker” 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  the  boxes  into  which  the  Indians 
placed  the  bones  of  their  dead.  The  name  of  the  creek  was  call- 
ed by  the  French  who  visited  that  section  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  “Tombeekbe.”  The  Americans  who  fol- 
lowed the  French  finally  gave  the  name  “Tombigbee”  to  the 
river  itself. 

Bankhead  Bridge 

The  John  H.  Bankhead  Bridge  spans  the  Coosa  River,  near 
the  town  of  Riverside  and  connects  the  counties  of  St.  Clair  and 
Talladega.  The  formal  dedication  took  place  on  April  18,  1930, 
being  the  second  toll  bridge  to  be  officially  dedicated.  It  was 
deemed  particularly  appropriate  that  Governor  Graves  should 
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have  designated  the  bridge  at  this  spot  the  John  H.  Bankhead 
Bridge,  as  it  was  located  on  the  trans-continental  highway 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Senator,  who  was  father  of  Federal 
aid  to  good  roads.  The  Bankhead  Bridge  was  constructed  by 


John  H.  Bankhead  Bridge,  Riverside,  Coosa  River 


the  Vincennes  Bridge  Co.,  and  upon  its  completion  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Alabama  Bridge  Corporation  and  accepted  by  the 
Hon.  Woolsey  Finnell,  President.  The  oration  on  the  life  and 
public  service  of  Senator  Bankhead  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Morrow  of  Birmingham.  Other  speakers  contributing  to  the 
program  were  Asa  Rountree  of  Birmingham,  L.  B.  Liles  of  An- 
niston, Charles  A.  Moffett  and  Mrs.  J.  Hubert  Scruggs.  The 
name  plate  was  unveiled  by  two  young  great-granddaughters  of 
Senator  Bankhead,  Misses  Mary  Louise  Holloway  and  Blossom 
Bankhead.  Pitt  Tyson  Manor,  as  Gov.  Graves’  representative, 
christened  the  bridge,  the  water  used  taken  from  the  spring  on 
the  Bankhead  farm  which  has  been  in  the  family  a hundred 
years. 


.Senator  Bankhead 

John  Hollis  Bankhead,  a native  son  of  Alabama,  was  born 
on  his  father’s  plantation  in  Lamar  County,  at  the  time  a por- 
tion of  old  Marion  County.  His  first  patriotic  services  were  as 
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a Captain  in  the  Confederate  Army  where  he  served  for  four 
years.  Upon  his  return  home  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature. In  his  maturer  years  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
prison  system  of  Alabama  and  began  the  reforms  that  have  re- 


John  Hollis  Bankhead 


suited  in  one  of  the  most  humane  penal  systems  in  the  country. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  taking  his  seat  in  1887.  In 
1907  he  succeeded  Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  who  had  died  in 
office,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Senator  Bankhead  died  in  1920,  hav- 
ing served  his  State  continuously  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
Congress  for  thirty-three  years. 

Immediately  upon  his  entrance  into  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Bankhead  initiated  legislation  looking  to  federal  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  highways  throughout  the  United  States.  His  work 
for  good  roads  gave  an  impetus  to  highway  development 
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throughout  the  nation.  Other  important  pieces  of  legislation 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Bankhead  in  behalf  of  public  welfare  were 
waterways  improvement,  public  buildings  and  the  development 
of  rural  free  mail  delivery.  He  secured  from  the  government 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  development  of  the  Warrior 
River  which  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  arteries  of  trade 
in  the  country.  He  had  a deep  appreciation  not  only  of  the 
transportation  possibilities  of  Alabama’s  numerous  waterways 
but  of  the  potential  power  for  hydroelectric  power.  It  was  he 
who  induced  the  War  Department  to  make  the  first  hydroelec- 
tric survey  at  Muscle  Shoals.  Born  upon  the  land  he  remained 
always  loyal  to  the  agricultural  interests  and  to  the  people  liv- 
ing upon  the  land.  The  simplicity  of  his  character,  his  frank- 
ness in  dealing  with  both  friend  and  foe,  classed  him  among 
those  public  men  whose  positions  were  always  well  known  and 
understood,  a trait  that  made  him  invincible  among  the  people. 

Historic  Setting 

In  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
bridg  Mr.  Morrow  reviewed  some  the  history  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  bridge  was  set. 

“In  the  very  first  recorded  annals  of  our  history,”  said  Mr. 
Morrow,  “as  far  back  as  1540  the  Spanish  invader  Hernando 
DeSoto,  and  his  thousand  cavaliers  crossed  this  stream.  The 
chroniclers  of  that  first  white  man’s  entrance  into  this  territory 
described  the  Indian  villages,  the  temples,  the  chiefs,  the  bat- 
tles that  took  place  between  the  white  man  and  the  red,  and 
that  story  is  replete  with  the  name  of  the  Coosa  River.  The 
very  word  ‘Coosa’  is  of  Indian  origin  and  means  reed  brake,  a 
cane  country.  Alabama’s  distinguished  poet,  A.  B.  Meek  has 
told  us  that  these  Indian  names  are  written  on  our  waters  and 
we  cannot  wash  them  out. 

“St.  Clair  County  was  created  November  20,  1818,  while 
Alabama  was  still  a territory.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  It  is  located  high 
above  the  sea  level,  proudly  lifting  its  peaks  above  the  plains,  is 
beautiful  in  its  elevation,  fertile  in  its  valleys,  rich  in  its  veins 
with  coal,  iron,  limestone  and  other  minerals,  genial  in  its  cli- 
mate, lush  in  its  meadows,  shaded  by  forests  of  oak  and  hickory 
— indeed  a rich,  an  old,  and  a great  county!” 
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Mr.  Morrow  further  sited  the  fact  that  St.  Clair  and  ad- 
joining counties  were  the  homes  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks 
and  that  those  Indians  had  set  up  a well  organized  form  of  gov- 
ernment adapted  to  their  needs,  and  administered  their  laws 
with  the  inflexibility  of  the  Meads  and  Persians.  The  speaker 
also  referred  to  the  history  of  Talladega  County,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  section  was  thickly  populated  by  Indians  who 
had  prosperous  towns  sustained  by  agriculture.  He  emphasized 
the  battle  between  the  hostile  Indians  and  the  whites,  led  by 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  during  the  Creek  Indian  War  of  1813-14. 
The  first  settlement  in  Talladega  County  was  made  in  1832  fol- 
lowing the  law  of  squatter’s  sovereignty. 

The  scenic  beauty  in  which  the  Bankhead  Bridge  is  set  in- 
spires admiration  and  its  importance  as  a medium  of  travel 
connecting  the  east  with  the  west  along  the  3,000  mile  Bankhead 
Highway,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  remunerative  of  the  toll 
bridges  so  far  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Morgan  Bridge 

The  third  bridge  to  be  dedicated  with  public  ceremonies  was 
the  John  Tyler  Morgan  Bridge,  also  spanning  the  Coosa  River, 
near  Childersburg,  connecting  Talladega  and  Shelby  Counties. 
This  dedication  took  place  on  the  morning  of  June  12,  1930, 


John  T.  Morgan  Bridge , Childersburg,  Coosa  River 
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with  am  impressive  program.  Among  the  distinguished  visi- 
tors present  was  Miss  Cornelia  Morgan,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  Alabama’s  great  old  Senator.  A joint  committee  composed 
of  residents  of  the  two  counties  concerned  took  charge  of  the 
program.  Judge  A.  E.  Hammett,  of  Talladega,  presided.  The 
address  on  the  life  and  public  service  of  Senator  Morgan  was 
made  by  Mr.  D.  A.  McNeill  of  Talladega. 

The  memorial  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Full- 
more  Screws,  of  Opelika,  and  a wreath  of  magnolias,  the  Sena- 
tor’s favorite  flower,  was  placed  on  the  tablet  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Bankhead  Owen.  The  bridge  was  christened  with  a bottle  of 
water  taken  from  the  old  spring  associated  with  Senator  Mor- 
gan’s boyhood  by  John  Morgan  Burns  of  Selma.  An  ode  to  the 
bridge  was  read  by  Mrs.  E.  0.  Batson.1 

Miss  Cornelia  Morgan,  in  making  acknowledgment  on  be- 
half of  the  family  made  the  following  remarks : 

“May  this  bridge  in  its  usefulness,  give  comfort  and  se- 
curity to  all  who  pass  to  and  fro  upon  it, 

“To  the  glory  of  God 

“To  the  honor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 

“To  the  memory  of  John  Tyler  Morgan.” 

John  Tyler  Morgan 

John  Tyler  Morgan  was  born  June  20,  1824,  in  Athens, 
Tenn.,  and  died  June  11,  1907,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is 
buried  in  Selma.  He  entered  the  pioneer  school  of  Charles  P. 
Samuel,  Kentuckian,  located  two  miles  from  the  Morgan  home, 
in  Tennessee,  when  six  years  of  age,  and  received  the  founda- 
tion of  a classical  education,  grounded  in  Latin.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  to  Alabama  when  the  future  Senator  was 
still  a youth,  he  had  no  access  to  schools  but  his  mother  who 
was  a highly  educated  woman,  instructed  him  from  the  store  of 
her  own  knowledge.  The  Morgan  family  settled  in  Calhoun 
County,  which  was  still  occupied  by  the  Indians.  From  the  be- 
ginning young  Morgan  showed  a fine  mental  endowment  which 
was  enriched  by  copious  reading  throughout  his  long  life. 
While  in  Paris  serving  on  the  Berring  Sea  Commission,  as  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  he  was  asked  by  Lord  Hammen  of 


Hhis  original  ode  is  reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 
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England  what  University  he  had  attended.  Senator  Morgan 
replied:  “I  never  set  foot  upon  a college  campus  in  my  life 

until  one  day  during  the  War  of  Secession  I had  occasion  to  take 
my  regiment  behind  the  brick  walls  of  the  campus  of  William 


Senator  John  Tyler  Morgan 


and  Mary  College,  on  the  Virginia  Peninsular,  to  find  protec- 
tion from  the  minnie  balls  and  rifle  bullets  that  were  flying  in 
our  direction.’’  Not  being  acquainted  with  American  democra- 
cy, the  English  lord  expressed  surprise  at  finding  that  one  could 
rise  to  distinction  in  our  country  without  a college  education. 
Senator  Morgan  replied  that  he  felt  great  pride  in  stating  that 
in  America  it  was  frequently  the  self-taught  man  who  achieved 
success. 

Senator  Morgan  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  P. 
Chilton,  of  Tuskegee  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  Ten 
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years  later  he  settled  in  Selma.  However,  he  was  attracted  by 
the  growing  town  of  Cahaba  which  had  once  been  the  capital 
of  the  State,  but  abandoned  on  account  of  Alabama  River  floods. 
He,  however,  finally  returned  to  Selma  when  that  city  was  made 
the  County  seat  and  there  he  resided  until  his  death.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  debates  on  Secession  were  in  progress  in  the  cap- 
itol  at  Montgomery  that  John  T.  Morgan  was  second  only  in 
eloquence  and  influence  to  William  L.  Yancey,  the  great  leader 
of  States'  Rights. 

After  the  State  seceded  Gen.  Morgan  enlisted  as  a private 
in  the  “Cahaba  Rifles”  which  became  Co.  G,  5th  Alabama  In- 
fantry. When  the  regiment  was  organized  he  was  elected  Ma- 
jor with  Allen  C.  Jones  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Robert  E. 
Rodes  as  Colonel.  Later  he  became  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Re- 
signing from  this  office  he  returned  to  Alabama  and  raised  a 
regiment  known  as  the  51st  Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  made  Col- 
onel. The  Regiment  served  in  North  Alabama,  protecting  rail- 
roads and  the  people  against  the  invading  officers,  later  was  or- 
dered to  middle  Tennessee  where  it  joined  Gen.  Forrest  and  was 
with  that  great  cavalry  commander  during  the  fights  around 
Nashville.  Later  Col.  Morgan’s  regiment  united  with  Gen. 
Wheeler’s  command  and  participated  in  their  Tennessee  cam- 
paigns. Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  personally  notified  Col.  Morgan  of 
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his  appointment  as  Brigadier  General  and  assigned  him  to  what 
had  been  Rodes’  Brigade. 

Gen.  Morgan  started  to  Richmond  but  upon  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Col.  Webb  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  51st  Cavalry  and  who  had  been  killed  in  battle  on  Elk  River, 
he  resigned  his  new  office  and  returned  to  the  command  of  his 
old  regiment.  He  had  further  military  service  both  as  regi- 
mental and  brigade  commander.  During  the  Reconstruction 
period  Gen.  Morgan  was  a vigorous  champion  of  white  su- 
premacy and  of  the  principles  of  local  self  government  for 
which  he  had  fought.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Selma 
where  he  was  soon  a leader  at  the  bar.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  which  body 
at  that  time  chose  the  U.  S.  Senators.  From  that  date  until  his 
death,  covering  a period  of  thirty  years,  Senator  Morgan  was 
retained  in  the  Senate  as  Alabama’s  distinguished  representa- 
tive. Gen.  Morgan  reflected  great  distinction  upon  the  State  of 
Alabama  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  Senate  until  the 
close  of  his  career.  By  his  courage,  legal  knowledge,  ability  in 
debate  and  splendid  frankness  and  honesty,  he  commanded  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  own  party  and  of  the  opposition. 

He  was  the  untiring  champion  of  an  Isthmian  Canal  that 
would  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  never  ceased 
his  efforts  in  that  direction  until  Congress  authorized  the  com- 
pletion by  the  United  States  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  favored 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  canal  route  through  the  splendid 
valley  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  across  Lake  Nicarauga 
through  a healthful  climate  and  a beautiful  country.  It  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  him  that  Panama  was  selected  for  the 
site  of  the  canal.  On  account  of  the  worldwide  use  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  foresighted  statesmen  now  realize  that  a second 
canal  should  be  cut  and  it  is  in  the  possibilities  of  the  near  fu- 
ture that  Senator  Morgan’s  vision  will  be  fulfilled.  Historians 
all  regard  Senator  Morgan  as  “Father  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
idea,”  owing  to  his  untiring  efforts  in  that  direction  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century. 

In  the  year  1900,  Senator  Morgan  drew  to  himself  the 
hearts  of  all  the  Southern  people  by  his  herculean  efforts 
against  the  iniquitious  “force  bill”  and  its  ultimate  defeat.  This 
measure  had  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Prichard,  the 
Republican  member  from  North  Carolina,  inspired  by  suffrage 
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clauses  in  the  new  constitutions  of  the  Southern  States,  known 
as  the  “Grandfather  Clause.”  Mr.  Prichard’s  bill  was  the  first 
step  proposed  by  the  Republicans  in  Congress  to  force  the 
Southern  people  to  give  suffrage  to  the  negroes  under  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  By  his  logical 
and  patriotic  arguments  Senator  Morgan  secured  the  support 
of  enough  Northern  Senators  combined  with  the  Southern  Sen- 
ators to  defeat  the  measure.  No  one  of  his  great  public  ser- 
vices won  for  him  greater  gratitude  from  his  people  than  his 
defeat  of  a movement  which  would  have,  if  made  effective  by 
law,  brought  back  to  the  Southern  States  all  of  the  disorders 
and  horrors  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  and  perhaps  another 
Civil  War. 

Senator  Morgan  was  appointed  in  1892  by  President  Har- 
rison as  a member  of  the  Berring  Sea  Fisheries  Commission  to 
arbitrate  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  regarding  the  seal  fisheries  rights  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  governments.  He  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  was  a part  of  the 
time  its  chairman.  He  was  appointed  to  draft  the  code  of  laws 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  after  that  country  became  a territory 
of  the  United  States.  In  1906  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
standing  for  re-election,  Senator  Morgan  opposed  with  his  ac- 
customed vigor,  a bill  pending  in  the  Senate  that  looked  to  the 
regulation  of  railroad  rates.  Public  sentiment  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  measures  but  Senator  Morgan  opposed  them  on  the 
grounds  that  their  passage  would  jeopardize  the  stability  of  the 
railroad  business,  amounting  to  practically  a confiscation.  His 
courage  in  this  matter  was  so  admired  that  his  political  follow- 
ers who  differed  with  him  on  this  point  were  not  alienated. 

Historical  Location 

The  John  T.  Morgan  Bridge  crosses  the  Coosa  River,  con- 
necting Talladega  and  Shelby  Counties.  Both  counties  are  rich 
in  Indian  history  and  in  mineral  wealth,  and  both  have  elevated 
plateaus  and  a fine  climatic  condition.  About  one-half  of  Shelby 
County  is  in  the  mineral  belt.  The  coal  measures  of  the  famous 
Cahaba  coal  field  form  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  county 
and  in  the  central  portion  are  the  famous  Coosa  coal  fields.  Be- 
tween these  two  natural  divisions  is  the  valley  of  the  Coosa  Riv- 
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er.  The  lower  lands  of  the  valley  are  quite  fertile.  Coal,  iron, 
marble,  granite,  limestone  and  slate  are  the  county’s  chief  nat- 
ural resources.  During  the  War  Between  the  States,  Gen.  Wil- 
son’s army  of  Federal  troops,  in  1865,  passed  through  the  county 
on  its  way  to  Selma.  On  March  30,  these  forces  reached  Mon- 
tevallo,  an  artistocratic  community  of  wealthy  planters  and 
manufacturers  and  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  the 
Cahaba  Rolilng  Mills,  the  Red  Mountain,  Central  and  Colum- 
bian Iron  Works,  five  collieries  and  other  valuable  property. 

Comer  Bridge 

The  first  of  the  toll  bridges  spanning  the  Tennessee  River 
to  be  dedicated,  was  the  Comer  Bridge,  located  near  Scottsboro, 
in  Jackson  County.  This  structure  was  erected  by  the  Kansas 
City  Bridge  Co.,  and  formally  delivered  to  the  State  Bridge  Cor- 
poration on  August  2nd,  during  the  dedication  of  the  bridge. 
Col.  Woolsey  Finnell  accepted  the  structure  which  was  formally 
named  the  Braxton  Bragg  Comer  Bridge  by  Governor  Bibb 
Graves.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  a eulogy  on  the  life 


The  B.  B.  Comer  Bridge,  spanning  the  T ennessee  River  at  Scottsboro,  offi- 
cially dedicated  August  2nd,  1930,  by  the  Alabama  State  Bridge  Corpora- 
tion.— From  Erskine  Ramsey. 
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and  public  services  of  Governor  Comer  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Erskine  Ramsey,  the  distinguished  industrialist  of  Birmingham. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Comer,  son  of  the  former  Governor,  made  acknowledg- 
ments of  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  Comer  family.  Miss 
Betty  Comer,  granddaughter  and  Miss  Eugenia  Dabney,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Governor  Comer,  unveiled  the  name  plate.  A 
memorial  wreath  was  placed  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Comer  and  the  ben- 
ediction pronounced  by  Col.  G.  L.  Comer.  Mr.  Sidney  W.  Lee 
presided  at  the  exercises  and  the  Rev.  Frank  Willis  Barnett, 
who  had  offered  the  invocation  at  the  Milner  Bridge  and  the 
Bankhead  Bridge,  rendered  that  service  also  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Comer  Bridge. 

Governor  B.  B.  Comer 

Braxton  Bragg  Comer  was  born  November  7,  1848,  at 
Springhill,  Barbour  County.  In  1864  young  Comer  was  a stu- 
dent cadet  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  his  college  career  was  cut  short  by  the  burning  of  his 
alma  mater  by  the  Federal  commander,  Gen.  John  C.  Croxton, 
whose  forces  were  making  relentless  raids  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  With  other  members  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  Comer 
joined  in  an  effort  to  repel  the  invaders  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Bridge.  Following  the  destruction  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  students  were  disbanded.  After  peace  was  restored 
Alabama’s  future  Governor  entered  the  University  of  Georgia 
where  he  remained  for  a short  time.  In  1868  he  entered  Emory 
and  Henry  College  in  Virginia,  where  he  graduated  in  1869  with 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 

Governor  Comer  entered  the  business  world  as  a country 
merchant,  later  removed  to  Anniston  and  finally  located  in  Bir- 
mingham where  he  engaged  in  milling,  in  the  banking  business 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  While  still  a private 
citizen  he  notified  the  public  that  it  was  paying  the  railroads  too 
much  for  carrying  their  freight  and  that  the  railroads  were  not 
paying  the  State  enough  taxes  according  to  their  valuation  and 
earning  power.  In  order  to  put  his  views  into  operation  he 
first  announced  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission,  to  which  office  he  was  elected.  Feeling,  how- 
ever, that  his  views  could  not  be  made  effective  without  execu- 
tive approval  he  announced  for  Governor  and  was  elected  by  an 
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overwhelming  majority.  He  went  into  office  with  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  elected  on  the  platform  proposed  by  him  and 
saw  his  views  enacted  into  laws.  Having  achieved  the  reforms 
that  he  had  advocated  on  the  platform  Governor  Comer  initiated 
such  a progressive  educational  program  that  even  the  leaders 
of  the  educational  forces  were  astounded  at  his  advanced  views. 
Large  sums  were  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  old 
buildings  at  the  various  institutions  of  learning  or  the  erection 
of  new  ones.  State  aid  was  provided  for  building  rural  school 
houses  and  large  increases  were  made  in  the  maintenance  funds 
of  all  State  institutions.  It  was  during  his  administration  and 
under  his  special  leadership  that  a system  of  county  high  schools 
was  established.  The  curriculum  of  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem was  raised  and  the  State  was  placed  in  the  forefront  of  ed- 
ucational progress. 

During  his  campaign  for  Governor,  Comer  stood  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Prohibition  movement  whose  efforts  were  being 
directed  towards  local  or  county  option.  The  greater  part  of 
the  State  had  already  adopted  Prohibition  and  during  the  last 
part  of  his  administration  a Statewide  law  was  enacted  placing 
Alabama  in  the  “bone  dry”  column.  A child  labor  law  was  pass- 
ed restricting  the  age  limit  in  the  mills  and  requiring  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  at  least  eight  con- 
secutive weeks  during  the  school  term. 

Upon  the  death  of  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead,  former  Gov- 
ernor B.  B.  Comer  was  appointed  by  Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby 
to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  pending  the  Party  Primaries  of 
the  Spring  and  the  Fall  elections.  While  his  services  as  a Sen- 
ator covered  only  eight  months,  Senator  Comer  was  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  and  by  his  vigorous  personality  im- 
pressed himself  upon  his  colleagues  in  that  august  body. 

Picturesque  Setting 

The  Comer  Bridge,  spanning  the  beautiful  Tennessee  River, 
is  so  situated  that  an  extended  view  of  the  river  and  the  beauti- 
ful mountain  country  for  many  miles  meets  the  vision.  The 
nearest  town  to  the  bridge  is  Scottsboro,  the  County  seat  of 
Jackson  County.  The  town  was  named  for  Hon.  Robert  Scott, 
who  owned  the  land  on  which  it  was  founded.  Jackson  County  as 
a unit  was  created  by  the  Legislature  December  13,  1819,  and  is 
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therefore  more  than  100  years  old.  The  territory  from  which  it 
was  formed  had  just  been  acquired  by  treaty  from  the  Chero- 
kees, the  most  cultivated  and  civilized  of  all  the  Southern  In- 
dians. The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  who  had,  with  his  Tennessee  troops,  assisted  by  the  pioneers 
of  the  Territory,  troops  from  Georgia  and  the  few  regular  army 
troops,  defeated  the  hostile  red  men  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Creek  Indian  War  of  1813-14.  The  beautiful  elevations  are  a 
part  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Sand  Mountain  occupies 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  section. 

Cherokee  traditional  history  holds  that  their  people  were 
the  first  settlers  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  with  villages  extending 
as  far  west  as  Big  Bear  Creek.  Prior  to  1650  they  withdrew, 
for  some  reason,  to  the  east  of  the  Cumberland  and  Sand  Moun- 
tains, using  the  Tennessee  Valely  as  a hunting  ground.  The 
Shawnees  took  possession  of  this  abandoned  territory  in  1660, 
an  act  that  was  resented  by  the  Cherokees  and  in  time  brought 
on  a war  between  the  two,  the  Cherokees  being  aided  by  the 
Chickasaws.  The  Shawnees  were  expelled  from  the  section 
about  1721  and  driven  across  the  Ohio  River  with  the  exception 
of  some  bands  that  found  a home  with  the  Creeks.  About  1760 
the  Cherokees  began  again  the  formation  of  settlements  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  During  the  War  Between  the  States  federal 
troops  burned  the  buildings  at  Bellefonte,  which  at  one  time  was 
the  County  seat.  It  was  following  this  destructive  event  that 
the  new  court  house  was  built  at  Scottsboro. 
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ODE  TO  THE  BRIDGE 

By  Mabry  Arnold  Batson 


Hail  to  thee  oh  bridge! 

Though  a thing  inanimate 
Thou  art  the  embodiment 
Of  things  vast  and  deep. 

Thou  art  the  realization 
Of  men  of  discontent, 

Heroes  in  time  of  peace, 

Statesmen  not  content  to  rest 
On  achievements  of  the  past, 

But  seeing  visions  in  the  future 
Of  the  dear  old  state  of  Alabama 
Fast  forging  to  the  front. 

Good  roads  were  slow  to  come  it  seemed 
Though  slow  they  must  come  surely, 

In  spite  of  difficulties  in  our  wake, 

Of  disappointments  and  disasters. 

But  today  the  future  seems  more  bright 
As  a great  panorama  spreads  out  before  us, 
And  we  see  the  people  of  Alabama 
Passing  in  review 
Closely  joined  together 

By  one  great  net-work  of  roads  and  bridges. 

And  as  we  behold  them 
In  their  onward  march 
We  are  reminded  that 
In  unity  there  is  strength. 

From  associations  spring  up  understandings 
And  in  understanding  there  is  achievement. 
Still  as  they  march  onward  and  upward 
We  see  the  men  who  truly 
“Hitched  their  wagon  to  a star,” 

Men  in  whose  brain 


^his  ode  was  read  by  the  author  at  the  dedication  of  the  John  T.  Mor- 
gan bridge  at  Childersburg,  Talladega  Co.,  June  12,  1930.  The  bridge  spans 
the  noble  Coosa  River. 
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Was  born  the  idea  of 
Spanning  our  mighty  rivers 
Falling  by  the  way. 

Yet  while  we  still  mourned  for  them, 

Others  stepped  forward 
Grasped  their  standard  and 
Lifting  it  high  have 
Bore  it  on  to  victory. 

So  we  come  today  to  honor  them. 

We  revere  them,  but  happily 
Do  we  greet  thee,  Oh  bridge! 

Whose  mighty  strength  is 

Calling  out  to  all  the  country  round 

Saying,  “Come  across,  the  way  is  safe. 

My  foundations  have  been  laid  deep  and  strong, 
No  wind  or  rain  can  change  my  course, 

Nor  cause  the  slightest  tremor. 

Safely  across  the  swelling  stream 
Will  I carry  all  your  burdens. 

For  though  stately  and  proud  I stand, 

I am  no  other  than  your  servant, 

Built  for  you,  eager  to  serve 
Hold  I my  hands  to  you 
For  truly  I am  yours. 

Take  me  and  use  me, 

For  I have  been  built 

For  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Which  reminds  us  that  we  are  builders  all 
And  builders  we  must  ever  be. 

Builders  not  of  roads  and  bridges  may  be, 

But  builders  of  life  itself. 

Therefore  let  us  in 
Building  day  by  day 
“Build  worthily,  build  well. 

Our  work  and  that  alone 
Our  faithfulness  will  tell. 

The  Master  Builder,  looking  down 
On  strength  of  tower  and  wail, 

Knows  well  if  in  the  coming  test 
Our  work  shall  stand  or  fall.” 


COAL  BARGING  IN  ALABAMA  IN  WAR  TIMES— 1861-65 


By  Dr.  W.  H.  Blake 
Sheffield,  Ala. 

(The  following  article  by  Dr.  Blake  was  published  in  the  Gulf  States 
Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  1,  No.  6,  May,  1903,  Pages  409-12,  edited  by  the 
late  Thomas  M.  Owen.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Alabama  Historical 
Quarterly  to  reproduce  from  time  to  time  from  other  publications  includ- 
ing the  current  press,  valuable  historical  articles  by  students  of  Alabama 
history.  Each  generation  of  Alabamians  is  entitled  to  have  presented  to  it 
the  facts  and  legends  about  our  history.  Some  of  the  State’s  richest  his- 
torical chapters  are  tucked  away  in  forgotten  publications  long  out  of 
print.  Since  Dr.  Blake’s  article  on  coal  barging  was  printed  (1903)  a new 
generation  has  arisen.  The  readers  of  this  magazie  are  invited  to  call  the 
Editor’s  attention  to  any  interesting  and  valuable  historical  articles  in 
publications  in  their  hands  as  well  as  unpublished  manuscripts,  old  letters 
reflecting  the  customs  and  conditions  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, old  diaries,  Bible  records,  etc. — Editor.) 

During  the  War  of  Session  coal  from  mines  in  Saint  Clair 
County,  Alabama,  was  supplied  to  the  Confederate  arsenal  at 
Selma.  Most  of  this  coal  was  mined  by  Ragland  and  Sims  at  a 
place  now  called  Ragland,  two  miles  west  of  Coosa  river.  Part 
of  it  was  mined  by  Crandle  and  Anderson  at  a place  one  mile 
wert  of  Ragland.  From  these  mines  the  coal  was  hauled  to 
the  river  on  wagons  and  there  loaded  on  flat  boats.  Some 
of  these  boats  were  floated  down  the  river  to  Yellow  Leaf, 
now  Wilsonville,  and  thre  the  coal  was  transferred  to  rail- 
road cars  and  shipped  over  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton 
railroad  to  Selma.  The  greater  number  of  the  boats  were  float- 
ed down  the  Coosa  river  to  the  Alabama  river,  and  thence  by 
Montgomery  to  Selma.  Ira  Harmon,  who  acted  as  pilot  for 
these  boats,  is  still  living.  The  writer  recently  visited  him  at 
his  home  one  mile  south  of  Easonville  in  St.  Clair  County.  The 
statements  set  forth  in  this  article  were  made  by  Mr.  Harmon 
on  this  visit.  He  is  an  intelligent  old  man,  now  feeble  with  the 
infirmities  of  age,  but  his  straightforward,  blunt  statements 
bear  evidence  of  the  energy  and  courage  of  his  earlier  years. 

Ira  Harmon  was  born  among  the  western  foothills  of  the 
Great  Smoky  mountains  in  Greene  County,  Tennessee.  When 
a child  of  six  years  his  father  moved  to  Talladega  County,  Ala- 
bama. Pioneer  methods  of  travel  are  illustrated  by  a descrip- 
tion of  this  move.  The  elder  Harmon  placed  his  family  on  a 
flat  boat  on  the  Nolichucky  river,  floated  down  this  stream  to 
the  Holston  river,  and,  continued  down  the  Holston  to  the  Ten- 
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nessee  river.  The  latter  stream  was  followed  to  a point  near 
Chattanooga.  From  this  point  the  family  were  carried  overland 
across  the  “divide”  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Oostonaula  river. 
Another  boat  was  here  built,  and  they  floated  down  to  Rome, 
Ga.,  and  thence  down  the  Coosa  river  to  Talladega  County, 
where  the  elder  Harmon  settled  and  where  Ira  Harmon  was 
reared. 

Talladega  County  was  rich  in  agricultural  products  before 
the  days  of  railroads  in  that  section.  Ira  Harmon  gained  his 
experience  as  a pilot,  while  floating  these  products  down  the 
Coosa  river  to  market.  When  asked  the  date  of  his  first  trip,  he 
could  not  remember,  but  stated  that  on  this  trip,  when  his  boat 
was  twelve  miles  north  of  Wetumpka  at  the  “Devil’s  Stair  Case,” 
Miller’s  comet  made  its  appearance,  causing  alarm  among  the 
crew;  and  on  reaching  Wetumpka  the  next  day,  the  town  was 
in  commotion  and  excitement,  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the 
comet.  To  those  who  have  seen  the  Coosa  river  above  Wetump- 
ka it  is  evident  that  no  small  degree  of  courage  and  judgment 
were  required  to  conduct  loaded  boats  with  safety  over  these 
shoals.  Higher  up  the  river  are  other  rapids,  where  the  fall  is 
greater,  the  current  swifter,  and  the  passage  more  difficult  to 
make.  There  are  jutting  cliffs  projecting  into  the  channel  at 
many  of  the  abrupt  bends  in  the  river,  and  if  the  boats  were  not 
steered  clear  of  these  menacing  rocks  it  meant  destruction  to 
craft  and  freight,  and,  perhaps,  the  crew.  These  same  project- 
ing rocks  produced  giant  whirlpools  whose  circling  vortexes 
swallowed  up  everything  that  entered  them.  What  was  most 
dangerous  of  all  were  the  hidden  rocks  in  the  channel  of  the 
stream  whose  location  must  be  known  to  be  avoided. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties  as  these  that  Ira  Har- 
mon supplied  coal  to  the  Confederate  arsenal  at  Selma.  He 
states  that  the  mine  operated  by  Ragland  and  Sims  from  1861 
to  1865  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, but  that  their  coal  was  sold  at  Montgomery  and  Selma. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  Crandle  and  Anderson  ope- 
rated their  mine  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Con- 
federate government.  The  labor  at  both  mines  was  done  chiefly 
by  negro  slaves,  many  of  whom  had  been  recently  brought  to 
that  section  as  refugees  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Ne- 
groes also  constituted  the  crews  for  the  boats  which  were  made 
of  sawed  lumber  and  were  fifty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide 
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and  thirty  inches  in  depth.  The  largest  boat  built  was  seventy- 
eight  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  wide  and  thirty  inches  in  depth. 
The  amount  of  coal  carried  on  each  boat  was  from  twenty  to 
fifty-two  tons.  The  trip  down  the  river  could  be  made  only 
when  the  stream  was  swollen.  Sometimes  the  loaded  boats 
would  have  to  wait  for  months  until  there  was  water  enough  in 
the  river  to  enable  them  to  pass  over  the  shoals.  During  this 
time  of  waiting  the  boat’s  crew  was  employed  in  building  new 
boats.  They  would  go  into  the  forest,  cut  down  trees,  split  them, 
and  hew  the  halves  into  shape  for  the  sides  of  the  boats.  Since 
tall,  large  trees,  free  from  knots,  were  required,  such  timber 
was  not  always  easily  found.  Some  of  the  trees  were  hauled  six 
to  eight  miles.  Pine  and  poplar,  chiefly  pine,  were  used  to  make 
the  gunnels.  The  bottoms  of  the  boats  were  made  of  sawed  lum- 
ber fastened  to  the  gunnels  with  wooden  pegs.  On  a trip  down 
the  river  from  two  to  eight  boats  were  carried  at  the  same  time 
— usually  about  five.  Five  men  were  required  for  each  boat. 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  trip  from  Ragland  to  Montgom- 
ery could  be  made  in  three  days.  Mr.  Harmon  states  that  he 
had  made  the  trip  from  Ragland  to  Wetumpka  in  a day  and 
night.  Sometimes  it  would  require  two  weeks  for  the  same  trip. 
If  conditions  were  unfavorable  the  boats  were  tied  up  to  the 
bank  at  night,  and  if  there  was  wind  or  fog  on  the  river  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  remain  tied  up  several  days.  Wind  gave 
much  trouble  especially  if  the  boats  were  loaded  with  cotton. 
The  time  to  go  from  Montgomery  to  Selma  was  two  days  and 
nights.  On  delivering  the  coal  the  boats  were  sold  and  the  re- 
turn trip  made  from  Selma  back  to  the  Coosa  river  by  railroad. 
If  the  coal  was  sold  at  Montgomery,  the  crew  went  on  down  the 
river  to  Selma  to  return  from  there  by  railroad.  The  price  re- 
ceived for  coal  in  Montgomery  from  1861  to  1865  was  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton.  The  price 
paid  a pilot  for  his  services  on  each  trip  during  the  war  was  one 
hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  money.  The  price  paid  before 
and  after  the  wTar  as  much  as  fifty  dollars.  There  were  others 
boating  on  the  Coosa  during  the  war,  and  many  boats  with  their 
freight  were  lost. 

Mr.  Harmon  relates  many  interesting  stories  connected 
with  these  trips.  On  one  occasion  the  coal  on  a boat  was  discov- 
ered to  be  on  fire.  In  removing  the  coal  to  put  out  the  fire,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  negroes  on  the  boat  had  stolen  a hog 
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before  starting  on  the  trip,  and  had  hidden  it  beneath  the  coal, 
to  be  eaten  as  they  went  down  the  river. 

About  thirty  miles  below  Wilsonviile  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  wild.  The  river  here  runs  for  some  distance,  close 
to  the  base  of  tall,  almost  perpendicular,  rocky  cliffs.  For  two 
years,  on  different  trips,  smoke  had  been  seen  rising  from  be- 
neath an  overhanging  rock  among  the  cliffs.  On  one  occasion, 
the  river  being  very  high,  Mr.  Harmon  was  enabled  to  run  his 
boat  close  up  to  this  “smoking  rock.”  Then  he  saw  a fire  burn- 
ing, and,  near  by,  were  eight  men  lying  on  the  ground  with  their 
faces  downward.  They  had  seen  the  boat  approaching  and  did 
this  to  avoid  recognition.  They  were  bush-whackers — men  who 
were  in  hiding  to  keep  out  of  the  Confederate  army.  This  was 
their  rendezvous.  The  overhanging  rocks  sheltered  these  war- 
time cavedwellers  from  the  rain;  the  river  cut  off  approach  on 
one  side  and  the  cliffs  made  their  retreat  almost  inaccessible  on 
the  other.  Several  months  afterwards  Mr.  Harmon  mentioned 
this  discovery  to  a Confederate  officer  at  the  mines.  “Why 
haven’t  you  told  this  before  now?”  said  the  officer.  “And  you 
had  suspected  all  the  time  that  this  was  a bushwhackers’  camp?” 
“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Harmon,  “but  had  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
which  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Confederate  government, 
coal  for  its  arsenal  at  Selma  or  these  bushwhackers  as  soldiers? 
To  disturb  these  men  means  to  endanger  the  life  of  every  man 
who  passes  these  cliffs  on  a flat  boat.”  “Perhaps,  after  all  you 
are  right,  Mr.  Harmon,”  said  the  officer,  and  the  bushwhackers 
went  unmolested. 


THE  STATE  FORESTRY  DEPARTMENT 


By  Charles  H.  Schaeffer,  Forest  Inspector 

Two-thirds  of  the  land  area  of  Alabama  is  used  for  no 
higher  purpose  than  the  growing  of  timber.  Since  the  welfare 


Page  S.  Bunker,  State  Forester  of  Alabama 

and  prosperity  of  the  state  depends,  among  other  things,  upon 
securing  to  its  citizens  all  possible  benefits  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  land,  the  proper  care  and  management  of  this  vast 
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acreage  of  actual  and  potential  forest  land  becomes  a matter  of 
public  concern.  The  applied  science  of  profitably  growing  tim- 
ber in  perpetuity  is  known  as  forestry.  Like  agriculture,  fores- 
try is  a soil  science.  The  basic  distinction  between  the  two  sys- 
tems of  production  lies  in  the  character  of  the  soils,  in  the  tech- 
nical processes  involved,  in  the  methods  of  management  and  in 
their  external  commercial  relations. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama,  where  natural  and  economic  con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  forestral  development  of  the  common- 
wealth contributes  so  heavily  to  the  general  welfare,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  public  action  would  be  taken  to  promote  the  prac- 
tice of  forestry  among  the  landowners  on  a state  wide  scale.  The 
United  States  Government  for  many  years  had  been  eager  to 
contribute  toward  this  end,  since  the  necessity  of  timber  pro- 
duction on  nonagricultural  lands  is  a concern  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  of  the  State.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  this  work  with- 
in the  commonwealth  is  a joint  activity  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  work  of  forest 
protection  and  forest  planting.  However,  prior  to  1923  Federal 
funds  had  been  consistently  withheld  from  Alabama,  since  the 
State  before  that  time  had  no  qualified  technical  and  adminis- 
trative department  devoted  to  advancing  the  purposes  of  fores- 
try. The  Legislature  of  1923  established  such  a department  un- 
der the  title  of  the  State  Commission  of  Forestry. 

The  growing  public  demand  that  State  departments  dealing 
with  the  scientific  and  economic  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
be  kept  out  of  politics  was  reflected  by  the  Legislature  in  provid- 
ing that  the  Forestry  department  be  under  a Commission  com- 
posed of  specially  qualified  citizens.  This  principle,  which  has 
been  so  effective  in  the  cases  of  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, the  Board  of  Health  and  various  other  State  agencies 
whose  functions  would  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  necessity  of 
participating  in  the  vicissitudes  of  factional  or  partisan  politics, 
was  given  due  regard  in  specifying  the  qualifications  of  the  di- 
recting personnel  of  the  department.  The  law  requires  that 
three  of  the  members  be  practical  lumbermen  who  are  owners  of 
timberland  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  that 
there  also  be  on  the  Commission  two  farmers  who  are  landown- 
ers. In  the  event  of  a death  or  resignation  in  either  of  these  two 
classes  of  membership,  a lumberman  or  farmer,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  elected  by  the  remaining  members  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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The  membership  of  the  Commission  receive  no  pay  for  their 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  contributed  from  their 
own  means,  in  both  funds  and  property  donated  to  the  State,  a 
considerable  amount  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  law. 


A 12  ft.  Red  Gum  log  containing  1,095  feet  of  high  grade  material, 
according  to  the  International  Log  Rule,  Sumter  County. 

The  Governor  is  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
thus  the  current  administration  has  ample  opportunity  to  ren- 
der effective  its  particular  policy  as  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  woodlands  of  the  state.  The  State  Forester,  who  by  law 
must  be  a technically  trained  forester  of  considerable  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  profession,  acts  as  Secretary  and  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Commission. 

To  bring  about  the  highest  economic  development  of  the 
nonagricultural  land  in  the  state,  the  Legislature  of  1923  and 
the  succeeding  session  of  1927  specified  certain  functions  for  the 
Forestry  department  to  perform.  These,  in  brief,  as  prescribed 
by  law,  are  to  make  technical  investigations  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  lumbering,  turpentining  and  reforestation  and  to  acquaint 
the  landowners  and  public  generally  with  these  methods ; to  give 
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advice,  assistance  and  cooperation  to  private  landowners  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  timber  production  and  utilization;  to  as- 
certain the  location  of  and  to  classify  all  State  lands,  and  act  as 
field  custodian  of  such  State  lands  as  are  not  being  used  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  the  institutions  or  departments  to  which 
they  pertain;  to  serve  as  technical  advisor  in  land  and  timber 
matters  to  the  departments  or  institutions  of  the  State  having 
such  interests;  to  administer  and  operate  the  State  Forests  and 
State  Parks ; to  take  necessary  action  to  secure  to  the  State  and 
its  institutions  the  completion  of  Federal  land  grants;  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  reasonable  and  practicable  to  prevent 
and  suppress  forest  fires,  and  to  promote  among  all  classes  of 
the  population  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  forestral  development  of  the  otherwise  unused  lands  of  the 
commonwealth. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  character  of  the  public  duties  im- 
posed upon  the  department,  the  procedures  followed  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Forestry  are  necessarily  of  a scientific,  technical,  edu- 
cational and  cooperative  nature.  The  practice  of  forestry  may 
be  divided  into  the  branches  of  Policy,  Protection,  Silviculture, 
Management,  Extraction  and  Utilization.  As  in  the  various 
phases  of  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  mining,  each  of  these 
divisions  involves  recourse  to  numerous  methods,  devices  and 
considerations  peculiar  to  the  immediate  situation  at  hand,  &nxl 
the  securing  of  the  adoption  of  these  means  by  the  woodland 
owners  of  the  state  becomes  a promotional  and  educational  task 
of  the  first  magnitude.  To  further  the  progress  of  these  various 
lines  requires  specialists  of  intensive  training.  These  are  usual- 
ly obtained  from  among  the  graduates  of  recognized  forest 
schools  granting  degrees  in  professional  forestry  after  a four  or 
five  year  course. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  technical  specialization, 
the  administrative  management  of  the  department’s  work  calls 
for  the  services  of  persons  particularly  trained  in  such  activities. 
The  law  requires  that  the  State  Forester  shall  be  trained  in  both 
technical  and  administrative  responsibilities.  Briefly,  under  the 
State  Forester  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Commission,  the 
scientific  and  technical  branches  of  the  work  are  conducted 
through  Inspectors  and  Division  Foresters,  and  the  administra- 
tive phases  through  a Chief  Clerk  and  Executive  Assistants. 
The  policy  of  the  Commission  is  to  require  that  all  of  the  ad- 


The  continuous  operation  of  such  plants  as  this,  with  the  attendant  opportunities  for 
permanent  employment  of  labor,  is  guaranteed  by  a perpetual  supply 
of  the  raw  material  produced  in  our  forests. 
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ministrative  personnel  be  skilled  in  all  branches  of  office  work. 
Being  trained  in  stenography  and  typing  in  addition  to  their 
major  duties,  the  organization  of  the  staff  in  this  manner  ren- 
ders the  employment  of  special  stenographers  and  typists  large- 
ly unnecessary. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  State’s  work  in  forestry,  of 
course,  is  to  benefit  the  citizens  through  increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  nonagricultural  land.  This  means  profit  to  the  owner 
of  the  lands,  opportunity  and  better  living  conditions  for  his  ten- 
ants and  employees,  and  the  retention  within  the  state  of  thou- 
sands of  sawmills,  turpentine  stills,  lumber  yards  and  other  in- 
dustries maintaining  large  pay  rolls  and  serving  as  consumers 
for  the  products  of  agriculture.  In  addition  to  these  benefits,  per- 
petual timber  production  serves  as  an  inducement  for  outside  in- 
dustries to  come  into  Alabama.  Within  quite  recent  years  the 
paper  pulp  industry  has  taken  advantage  of  the  favorable  pros- 
pects and  two  large  pulp  mills  have  located  within  the  state. 

The  interest  stimulated  among  the  landowners  of  Alabama 
and  the  procedures  adopted  pursuant  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
Forestry  department  have  already  added  approximately  thirty 
million  dollars  in  value  through  increased  and  accelerated  tim- 
ber growth  within  the  state.  Over  millions  of  acres  of  land  for- 
merly but  scantily  stocked,  thrifty  forest  reproduction  has  be- 
come established  and  well  on  its  way  toward  commercial  size. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  promote  the  maximum 
production  of  timber.  This  figure  may  be  set  for  the  entire  State 
at  from  six  to  ten  billion  board  feet  per  year  with  a stumpage 
value  of  from  $25,000,000  to  $75,000,000  annually. 

The  yearly  proportion  of  forest  land  burned  over  has  been 
reduced  from  a prevailing  average  of  about  35  or  40  per  cent 
down  to  a current  average  of  5 or  6 per  cent.  Progress  made  by 
the  landowners  in  cooperation  with  the  department  in  this  re- 
spect bids  fair  to  realize  before  many  years  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  timber  above  indicated. 

At  the  present  time  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  Alabama  make  their  living  in  the  forest  industries  or  in 
the  remanufacture  of  forest  products.  With  increased  produc- 
tivity of  the  forest  lands  these  industries  will  inevitably  expand 
to  provide  employment  for  several  times  the  present  number. 

The  character  of  the  department’s  duties  as  to  securing 
completion  of  Federal  land  grants  to  the  State  is  exemplified  by 


Young  Long-leaf  Pine  grown  under  forest  management,  Coosa  County,  Alabama. 
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the  results  in  certain  specific  cases.  Several  minor  grants  have 
been  satisfied  and  completed.  The  most  important  case,  how- 
ever, is  the  Muscle  Shoals  Grant.  For  about  a century  a balance 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  acres  remained  to  be  selected  and  patent- 
ed. The  Commission’s  efforts  in  this  matter  have  resulted  in 
acquiring  patent  to  the  State  of  approximately  nine  thousand 
acres  of  this  amount.  The  balance  is  in  process  of  determination 
through  the  settling  of  various  adverse  claims. 

In  carrying  on  its  work  in  the  local  communities,  the  Fores- 
try department  follows  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  and  assigns  to  the  various  localities  a 
resident  agent  to  assist  and  coordinate  the  community  efforts. 
Each  agent  is  given  a particular  district  which  is  laid  out  with 
view  to  the  degree  of  cooperation  afforded  by  the  local  residents, 
the  character  of  the  land  with  reference  to  its  probable  perma- 
nent use  for  forest  growth  and  the  current  conditions  affecting 
the  putting  of  forestral  methods  into  effect.  The  districts  are 
not  always  limited  by  county  lines,  but  may  be  bounded  by  high- 
ways, railways  or  streams.  In  addition  to  the  agents,  the  latter 
are  sometimes  furnished  with  assistants  during  periods  of  heavy 
stress  of  work.  Altogether,  about  63  local  men  are  employed 
during  the  year. 

The  methods  of  field  work  parallel  those  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Agents  and  the  County  Health  units.  In  addition,  the 
forestry  agents  are  required  to  actually  help  the  local  residents 
as  well  as  advise.  Their  daily  service  averages  about  9*4  hours. 
Like  the  local  men  of  the  other  departments  mentioned,  the 
agents  are  precluded  from  carrying  responsibility  in  the  behalf 
of  other  interests  during  the  time  they  are  in  active  service. 
They  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  character,  residence,  education, 
age,  physical  ability,  experience,  personal  initiative  and  non- 
activity in  politics.  At  present,  out  of  twenty-three  million  acres 
of  forest  land  in  Alabama  about  thirteen  million  are  in  forestral 
districts. 
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“BELVOIR” 

Home  of  Chief  Justice  Reuben  Saffold 
By  Mildred  Reynolds  Saffold 

(Owing  to  pressure  of  work  in  the  Court,  Chief  Justice  Anderson  was 
not  able  to  prepare  the  sketch  of  Judge  Saffold  as  a part  of  his  series  on 
the  Chief  Justices  of  Alabama.  In  writing  of  “Belvoir”,  as  one  of  the 
series  of  Historic  Homes  in  Alabama,  Mrs.  Mildred  Reynolds  Saffold  has 
included  a biographical  sketch  of  Judge  Saffold,  which  supplies  the  missing 
link  in  Judge  Anderson’s  series  of  articles.  Editor.) 

The  day  was  as  beautiful  as  a summer’s  day,  and  as  we 
went  spinning  along  the  winding  roads  of  Autauga  on  our  way 
to  “Belvoir,”  it  was  only  by  the  vast  fields  of  golden-rod  spread 
lavishly  over  the  rolling  range  of  hills,  and  the  burning  hues  of 
Autumn  that  we  could  judge  of  the  season,  and  its  month. 

The  party  consisting  of  a poet,  an  artist,  a composer,  and 
an  historian,  transcended  the  limitations  of  deadly  duties,  and 
for  the  day,  became  only  bondsmen  to  beauty.  The  woods,  and 
still  green  waters  along  the  way,  gave  a sense  of  space,  and  soli- 
tude; and  it  was  easy  for  an  artist  to  interpret  the  mysterious 
ways  of  sunshine  and  shadow  and — the  undulations  of  a dreamy 
Mother  Earth,  and  the  changing  colors  on  her  breast — for  a 
poet  to  catch  the  looping  flash  of  a blue  bird  flying  against  a 
veiled  horizon,  and  run  it  in  rhyme;  for  the  composer  to  sense 
the  harmony  of  a dying  year  in  the  poignant  note  of  some  soli- 
tary, wind  blown  tree,  and  set  it  to  song;  and  last,  for  the  histo- 
rian to  grasp  the  fragments  of  some  story,  some  name,  or  tradi- 
tion, to  record  for  a busy  changing  world,  knowing  full  well  that 
history  rescued  from  the  deluge  of  time,  can  alone  make  amends 
to  man  for  the  short  span  of  life  allotted  to  him. 

On,  and  on  we  sped,  surrendering  our  time  only  to  some 
secret  paradise  for  Fall  bloom,  or  a fleeting  glimpse  of  some 
carved  chronicle  of  the  dead  in  lonely  churchyards  dotting  the 
way;  for  the  principal  objective  of  this  excursion  was  “Belvoir,” 
the  Dallas  County  home  of  the  late,  Chief  Justice  Reuben  Saf- 
fold, of  whom  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen  in  his  history  of 
Alabama  writes— “was  a lawyer  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Alabama.”  Continuing,  the  sketch  further  says, 
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“He  was  born  September  4th,  1788,  in  Wilkes  County,  Georgia, 
and  died  at  Belvoir  in  Dallas  County;  son  of  Reuben,  and  Sarah 
(Lynde)  Saffold,  the  former  an  early  settler  in  Wilkes  County, 
a planter,  a minute  man  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  later  re- 
ceiving a grant  of  250  acres  of  land  in  Washington  County  in 
gratitude  for  his  services. 

Judge  Saffold  received  his  academic  education  in  his  native 
county,  taught  school,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Major  Ed- 
ward Payne  in  Watkinsville,  Morgan  County,  Georgia ; tem- 
porarily locating  in  that  place  after  being  licensed  to  practice. 
In  June,  1813,  he  removed  to  Jackson,  Clarke  County,  then  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  conducted  thither  by  General  Sam  Dale,  pic- 
turesque frontier  guide,  and  Indian  fighter.  Here  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  which  was  shortly  interrupted  by 
his  engagement  in  the  war  with  the  Creek  Indians.  He  had  an 
appointment  as  Colonel, — commanding  a company  in  service 
along  the  Perdido  river,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Burnt  Corn. 
After  the  establishment  of  peace,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  was  a member  from  Clarke  County  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  a member  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1819  in  Huntsville  which  framed  the  first  Constitu- 
tion for  the  State  of  Alabama  and  was  elected  as  Judge  of  a sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  thereby  being  ex-officio,  a member  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

In  1832,  when  a separate  Court  of  last  resort  was  organiz- 
ed, he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1819,  he  removed  to  Dallas  County;  Cahaba  being 
the  State  Capitol,  but  upon  resigning  as  Chief  Justice,  removed 
to  Mobile.  After  the  expiration  of  a few  years,  returned  to 
‘Belvoir,’  his  former  home  situated  a few  miles  northward  on 
the  Mount  Pleasant  road.  Here  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law, 
having  his  office  on  his  own  grounds.  In  1843  Governor  Fitz- 
patrick tendered  him  the  position  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  Colonel  Albert  James 
Pickett,  author  of  the  State’s  early  history  said  of  Judge  Saf- 
fold, The  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  are  endur- 
ing memorials  of  his  strength  of  mind,  patient  investigation,  and 
profound  learning.’ 

On  April  1st,  1811,  Judge  Saffold  was  married  in  Morgan 
County,  Georgia,  to  Mary  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph, 
and  Jane  (Walker)  Phillips,  a granddaughter  of  Joseph  Phil- 
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lips,  a minute  man  in  the  Revolutionary  command  of  Colonel 
Elijah  Clarke,  and  who  received  in  1785  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia a grant  of  550  acres  of  land  in  Washington  County  for  his 
services.  At  the  time  of  the  horrible  massacre  of  Fort  Mims, 

August  30th, 
1813,  Mrs.  Saf- 
fold  was  in  a 
neighboring  fort, 
and  heard  the  fir- 
ing at  the  former 
place.” 

Family  t r adi- 
tion  claims  that 
the  original  an- 
c e s tor,  William 
Saffold  was 
brought  secretly 
in  i n f a n c y to 
Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  to  pre- 
vent his  inheri- 
tance of  valuable 
estates  in  Eng- 
land. The  name 
Saffold  seems  to 
have  originated 
in  Saxony,  Ger- 
many. Such  is 
the  life  history  of 
Judge  Reuben  Saffold  the  first  Saffold 

in  Alabama,  and  the  builder  of  “Belvoir.” 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  we  left  the  main  high- 
way making  a southerly  dip  into  the  county,  and  as  we  passed 
old  landmarks  along  the  way,  it  was  evident  that  many  old  Dal- 
las County  homes  are  still  rich  in  significant  survivals  of  anti- 
bellum  culture.  Continuing  our  journey  for  a few  miles,  a curv- 
ing road  soon  brought  us  face  to  face  with  “Belvoir”  a lonely, 
lovely,  place,  appropriately  suited  to  its  name  as  it  stands  in 
silent  dignity  overlooking  the  quiet  hills  and  valleys  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Built  in  the  year  of  1825,  the  touch  of  time  grew  manifest 
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Mrs.  Reuben  Saffold  noon  in  the  long, 

dim  parlours,  I 

tried  to  visualize  a far  away  January  night  in  1841  when  Jane 
Elizabeth,  first  daughter  of  the  house  plighted  her  troth  in  these 
same  rooms  to  Dr.  James  Berney  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina ; 
of  the  wedding  festivities  of  Mary  Anne,  who  two  years  later  be- 
came the  bride  of  Colonel  James  M.  Bolling  of  Virginia;  and  of 
Caroline  Sarah,  whose  affections  having  taken  her  further  afield 
was  married  in  1851  to  Dr.  Philip  Noble  Cilley  of  New  Hamp- 
shire— I even  tried  to  visualize  the  home-coming  of  Joseph,  old- 
est son  of  the  house  and  his  lovely  bride,  Frances  Elvira  Bibb, 
as  he  brought  her  in  1841  on  her  first  visit  to  this  house;  of 


as  we  approached  the  place,  and  the  house ; of  which  the  present 
owner  and  his  lovely  wife  graciously  welcomed  us,  proclaimed 
both  by  style  of  architecture,  and  location,  that  the  original  own- 
ers, were  people  whose  ways  had  peace,  and  rest  in  them.  As  1 

entered  this 
house  that  had 
known  the  sun  of 
more  than  a hun- 
dred  summers ; 
that  had  with- 
stood the  winds 
of  as  many  win- 
ters; whose  walls 
had  once  been 
warmed  by  the 
affectionofa 
large  family,  and 
consecra  ted  by 
their  tears,  I felt 
the  spell  of  an- 
other day,  and  I 
tried  to  people  it ; 
and  in  my  imagi- 
nation  picture 
them  in  their 
habit  as  they  liv- 
ed, and  as  I sat 
that  grey-golden 
October  after- 
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Benjamin  who  in  that  same  year  was  married  to  pretty  Mary 
Ellen  Brown,  and  of  Milton,  who  some  years  later  (1856)  came 
bringing  his  bride,  Georgia  Eleanor  one  of  the  beautiful  Whit- 
ing sisters  of  Montgomery,  to  know  the  place,  and  meet  his  peo- 
ple, but  somehow  my  imagination  failed  me,  for  there  was  not 
even  the  whisper  of  a ghostly  presence,  and  the  rooms  having 
grown  dim  and  chill,  seemed  only  to  speak  of  a perished  cen- 
tury, and  was  pathetic  with  the  suggestion  of  dead  generations. 
Romance,  that  offspring  of  love  often  lurks  in  old  houses,  and 
“Belvoir”  would  lose  much  of  its  interest,  and  intimate  charm 
if  it  could  not  furnish  its  proportional  part;  and  tradition  has 
it  that  Addison,  (born  1815)  third  son  of  the  house  who,  when 
nothing  remained  of  a love  affair,  begun  when  a student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  but  the  memory  of  a lost  happiness,  de- 
cided to  cast  his  lot  in  a still  newer  country  than  his  native  Ala- 
bama, and  it  was  while  carrying  his  slaves  to  Texas,  where  he 
intended  in  the  future  to  reside,  that  he  was  stricken  with  yel- 
low fever  in  New  Orleans  and  died.  His  body  was  afterwards 
brought  back,  and  buried  at  “Belvoir”  where  under  the  cherry 
laurels,  and  crepe  myrtle  of  the  family  burying  ground,  his  dust 
concludes  the  romantic  chapter  of  him,  whose  heart  had  once  en- 
shrined an  idol  of  clay. 

The  sons  of  Chief  Justice  Saffold  were  all  University  men, 
and  his  daughters  were  given  equal  advantages  in  education  for 
women  of  that  day,  and  it  was  upon  the  occasion  of  Eliza  Eve- 
lyn’s visit  to  Europe  (a  great  event  in  the  early  fifties)  as  a fin- 
ishing touch  to  her  accomplishments  that  the  romance  of  her 
life  began.  Her  love  story  is  one  of  old  fashioned  tenderness, 
and  renunciation,  for  it  was  in  Paris  when  her  heart  was  a-flame 
with  romance,  and  her  beautiful  face  a-flower  with  perfection 
that  she  met,  and  loved  a handsome  young  Frenchman,  but  as 
foreigners  were  not  considered  desirable  matrimonial  ventures 
by  the  old  conservative  Southerners  of  those  days;  especially 
when  it  meant  the  sea  between — and  certainly  no  girl  of  that 
period  would  have  dared  to  defy  parental  authority,  Eliza  Eve- 
lyn, youngest  daughter  of  the  house  remained  unmarried,  and 
to  the  end  of  a long  life,  true  to  a foreign  lover;  but  always 
there  was  something  of  sorrow  hidden  in  her  weary  voice. 

The  muted  love  story  of  Eliza  Evelyn  so  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  her  two  great  nieces,  Georgia  Saffold  Oates,  and 
Evelyn  Saffold  Taber  that  they  begged  to  see  the  room  where 
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she  had  lived  out  her  long  and  lonely  life,  but  as  they  tripped 
softly  down  the  broad  stairway  that  had  once  echoed  to  the  foot 
falls  of  their  unhappy  kinswoman,  it  was  evident  that  all  that 
had  greeted  them  in  the  dim  perspective  of  her  room  beyond, 
was  a deep  silence,  broken  only  by  the  whisper  of  the  wind  in 
th  cedar  trees  outside. 

When  the  South  was  younger  by  many  years,  it  was  the 
custom  of  those  having  landed  estates  to  set  apart  some  sweet, 
isolated  spot  near  their  dwelling  places  for  the  dedication  of 
their  dead ; due  no  doubt  to  the  difficult  transportation  over 
uncertain  roads  in  certain  seasons,  and  as  we  went  along,  fol- 
lowing a little  path  that  seemed  to  have  run  away  and  got  lost 
in  the  woods,  we  soon  came  upon  an  enclosed  plot  steeped  in  sol- 
itude, and  overgrown  with  cherry  laurel  and  crepe  myrtle. 
Within  that  enclosure,  rests  the  remains  of  Chief  Justice  Saf- 
fold,  his  wife  Mary  Evelyn,  and  several  of  the  twelve  children 
born  to  them.  There  is  no  record  of  the  first  grave  made,  nor  of 
the  last,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  little  remnants  of  Cinnamon 
rose,  and  Sea  Lavender,  that  Eliza  Evelyn  was  the  last  survivor. 

As  we  turned  to  leave  this  little  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  the 
caw  of  a passing  crow  overhead,  and  the  drowsy  tinkle  of  a cow- 
bell in  the  distance,  seemed  to  emphasize  the  stillness,  while  over 
in  the  west  as  the  sun  went  lower,  and  lower,  a little  breeze  laden 
with  the  fragrance  of  fresh  earth,  and  fall  bloom  sprang  up ; 
and  pausing  in  its  course,  gently  caressed  the  lonely  graves  like 
an  evening  benediction. 

George  Eliot  has  said,  that  “breed  is  stronger  than  pasture” 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  from  the  portals  of  “Belvoir” 
the  descendants  of  Chief  Justice  Saffold  went  forth  taking  their 
places  in  the  front  rank  of  their  chosen  professions.  Of  his  five 
sons,  four  became  lawyers,  jurists,  and  statesmen,  while  the 
other,  became  a power  in  the  world  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
Among  his  grandsons,  and  great  grandsons  can  be  numbered 
lawyers,  physicians,  college  presidents,  bankers,  army  officers 
of  rank,  lecturers,  writers  and  men  eminently  successful  in  the 
business  world.  Being  a man  of  integrity,  profound  learning 
and  wisdom,  Judge  Saffold  first  cleared  away  all  hampering  ob- 
stacles of  a new  country ; helped  to  frame  the  constitution  of  his 
adopted  state,  selected,  and  settled  in  this  quiet  place,  the  very 
name  “Belvoir,”  with  which  it  was  christened  making  for  con- 
tentment. Here,  he  gave  his  children  the  benefit  of  an  environ- 
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ment  that  became  an  influence  upon  their  characters,  and  as  one 
looks  back  over  more  than  a century  of  yesterdays  that  have 
gone  to  join  the  vagabonding  shades  of  time  one  can  but  feel 
that  no  more  fitting  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  an 
honored  forbear,  than  for  his  descendants  even  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generations  to  be  worthy  of  one,  who  by  example  and 
achievement,  made  the  world  a better  place  for  having  lived. 

Overhead,  the  heavens  still  held  a wond’rous  blue,  though 
the  day  was  all  but  spent.  As  we  turned  our  faces  homeward,  a 
mist  rose  from  the  valleys  curling  up  over  the  trees  like  incense. 
As  we  sped  along  a road  that  curved,  and  dipped  in  its  course, 
the  moist  air  from  the  low  lying  wood  spaces  was  heavy  with 
the  fragrance  of  damp  earth,  and  last  year’s  leaves.  Darkness 
had  fallen  when  we  reached  our  destination,  and  in  the  north 
the  Dipper  lay  sprawled  across  the  sky.  As  we  said  our  good- 
byes we  felt  that  in  our  little  excursion  to  “Belvoir,”  we  had 
sensed  the  romance  of  a pilgrimage,  and  the  companionship  of 
an  expedition. 


HOW  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  BECAME  ENGLISH 


By  Oliver  D.  Street' 

There  can  be  no  more  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  no 
more  important  question  connected  with  the  history  of  any 
country  or  locality  than  how  it  came  to  be  occupied  by  a people 
of  one  race  speaking  a certain  language  rather  than  by  some 
other  race  speaking  some  other  language.  When  we  recall  the 
sharp  and  protracted  struggle  between  the  English  and  the  Lat- 
ins for  supremacy  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  question  be- 
comes one  of  dramatic  interest.  The  interest  is  further  height- 
ened when  we  know  that  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
Latins  had  much  the  better  of  the  struggle  and  it  becomes  tragic 
when  we  contemplate  the  armed  conflicts  of  English  and  Span- 
ish and  French,  and  Indian  for  the  mastery.  Discovery,  explo- 
ration, settlement,  diplomacy  and  war  all  enter  as  factors  in  the 
story  of  how  the  interior  of  the  North  American  continent  be- 
came English,  and  no  more  absorbing  story  is  there  in  all  the 
world’s  history.  But  for  the  present  we  are  concerned  with 
the  question  only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee 
river. 

The  year  1753  found,  the  Commissioners  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chappelle  (1748)  to  fix  the  delimita- 
tion of  boundaries  between  England  and  France  in  America  still 
in  session  at  Paris.  They  had  been  sitting  for  three  years  but 
were  now  no  nearer  an  agreement  than  when  they  began. 
France  strenuously  contended  that  all  lands  watered  by  the 
streams  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  belonged  to  her.  Under  a clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  (1713),  whereby  France  had  recognized  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations  as  British  subjects,  England  would  confine 
France  to  the  modern  province  of  Quebec.  Thus  divergent  were 
the  claims  of  French  and  English  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  We  can  not  do  more  than  outline  the  causes  that  led  up  to 
a situation  like  this  and  ultimately  to  that  decisive  conflict 
known  as  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  October  12th,  1492 ; 


’No  claim  to  originality  is  made  for  this  paper.  It  is  simply  an  ef- 
fort to  cast  into  a brief,  consecutive  narrative  facts  well  known  to  students 
with  a view  to  giving  them  greater  popular  dissemination. — 0.  D.  S. 
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in  the  following  March  news  of  the  great  event  reached  the  Old 
World.  All  Europe  was  at  once  thrown  into  a fever  of  excite- 
ment over  what  was  supposed  to  be  no  more  than  the  opening  of 
a new  and  easier  route  to  Eastern  Asia.  With  a sublime  disre- 
gard for  any  rights  those  distant  countries  and  peoples  had  to 
their  own  soils,  the  powers  of  Europe  at  once  began  to  dispute 
how  they  should  be  parceled  out  among  themselves.  Portugal 
especially  manifested  a disposition  to  dispute  Spain’s  claim  of 
exclusive  rights  of  proprietorship,  (it  would  be  more  accurate, 
if  not  more  correct,  to  say  spoilatorship) , and  she  began  to  talk 
of  her  rights  under  certain  papal  bulls  and  of  alleged  prior  visits 
to  those  shores  by  Portugese  sailors.  At  this  particular  period, 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  was  held 
by  all  good  Catholics  to  have  the  power  of  disposing  of  heathen 
lands,  and  the  crafty  Ferdinand,  of  Spain,  was  just  then  in  high 
favor  with  the  Pope  on  account  of  his  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  Besides,  the  reigning 
Pope  was  a native  of  Valencia.  All  things  being  thus  in  his  fa- 
vor, Ferdinand  turned  to  Pope  Alexander  VI,  the  notorious 
Borgia,  for  a confirmation  of  his  title.  By  two  papal  bulls  is- 
sued May  4,  and  5,  1493,  the  respective  rights  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  defined.  To  the  Spanish  monarchs,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  their  heirs  forever  were  granted  all  lands  that 
might  be  discovered  west  of  a north  and  south  line  drawn  one 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
which  were  then  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  longitude.  To  Por- 
tugal were  granted  all  lands  that  might  be  discovered  east  of 
this  line.  The  following  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  this  line  of  demarcation  was  remov- 
ed two  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  further  westward,  which 
made  it  to  coincide  with  47°  32'  56'  of  longitude,  west  of  Green- 
wich. Under  this  stupendous  grant,  as  thus  modified  by  treaty, 
Spain  set  up  a claim  to  every  foot  of  the  New  World  with  the 
exception  of  Brazil."  But  her  papal  title  met  with  scant  re- 
spect from  the  balance  of  the  world  outside  Portugal  and  she 


2M.  Creighton,  History  of  the  Papacy . during  the  Reformation , bk.  5 
ch.  6 (V.  3)  ; Domingez,  Introduction  to  The  Conquest  of  the  River  Plate. 
( Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.  No.  81)  Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America  Vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14,  43,  45. 
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was  at  last  forced  to  fall  back  upon  discovery  and  exploration 
to  support  her  claims. 

By  the  coyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  (1498)  / Ponce  de 
Leon  (1512),  Miruelo  (1516),  de  Pineda,  (1519),  Gordello, 
(1520),  Quexos  (1525),  Ayllon  (1526),  and  by  the  expeditions 
of  Narvaez  (1528),  De  Soto  (1539),  and  Juan  del  Pardo 
(1567,'  Spain  was  enabled  to  put  forward  a plausible  claim 
to  a vast  but  undefined  country  called  Florida,  which  in  a work 
entitled  the  “Universal  Traveler,”  written  by  an  Englishman 
and  published  in  London  as  late  as  1759,  was  described  as  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  New 
Mexico.6  Of  course,  this  extensive  boundary  was  disputed  by 
both  France  and  England,  but  it  gave  rise  to  controverises 
which  remained  unsettled  three  hundred  years  after  the  discov- 
ery of  Florida. 

England’s  North  American  possessions,  or  rather  claims 
thereto,  date  from  the  voyages  of  John  Cabot  in  1497  and  1498. 
On  June  24,  1497,  John  Cabot,  sailing  under  commission  from 
Henry  VII,  of  England,  came  in  sight  of  the  North  American 
coast  about  56°  of  north  latitude.  He  thus  became  the  discov- 
erer of  the  American  continent  proper,  preceding  Columbus  by 
thirteen  months  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  by  at  least  a year.  He 
explored  little  of  the  coast  and  returned  to  England.  But  the 
following  year  he  again  sailed  westward  in  the  employ  of  the 
British  crown,  and  reached  Newfoundland  in  July,  whence  he 
explored  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  probably  as  Cape  Hat- 


"Eventually  by  common  consent  of  the  European  nations  discovery 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of  title,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  these  bulls  in  Spain’s  favor  was  enormous  during  the  early  years 
in  discouraging  rival  enterprises  by  other  nations.  C.  C.  Royce  in  18  An- 
na! Report  Bureau  Ethnology,  (1900)  Pt.  2,  p.  527. 

‘The  reality  of  this  alleged  voyage  has  been  much  disputed,  though  it 
became  the  chief  corner-stone  to  Spain’s  claims  in  North  America.  For 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  see,  Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America,  Vol.  ii,  Ch.  2;  J.  Fiske,  The  Discovery  of  America,  Vol.  ii, 
Ch.  7 ; C.  R.  Markham,  Columbus  and  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  his  Discov- 
ery, note  2 (Royal  Geog.  Soc.  Proc.  1892;  Sept.) 

■'19th  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (1900)  p.  27. 

°Winsor’s  N arrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  Vol.  ii.  pp. 
231-253.  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,  Ch.  1. 
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teras.7  England  soon  began  to  claim  title  to  all  the  coasts  ex- 
plored by  Cabot  and  the  country  contiguous  thereto  as  far  west- 
ward as  the  South  Sea,  (as  the  Pacific  ocean  was  then  called)  a 
claim  which,  of  course,  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

In  1673,  Marquette  discovered  the  Mississippi  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  and  explored  it  as  far  down  as  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  is  true  that  bold  and  enterprising  Spaniard,  De  Soto, 
had  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  stumbled  upon  its 
shores  and  found  in  its  bosom  a watery  grave,  and  that  in  1519, 
Alvarez  Alonzo  de  Pineda,  another  Spaniard,  searching  for  a 
western  strait,  noted  a vast  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  a 
very  great  river,  which  from  his  chart  clearly  appears  to  have 
been  the  Mississippi.  The  four  survivors  of  Narvaez’s  expedi- 
tion in  endeavoring  to  reach  Mexico  are  also  said  to  have  crossed 
the  Mississippi  a few  years  before  De  Soto  saw  it.  But  Marquette 
is  rightly  regarded  as  its  real  discoverer,  and  first  explorer.  His 
predecessors  upon  its  shores  had  merely  happened  there  while 
in  pursuit  of  other  objects  of  search.  Pineda  was  seeking  a 
western  strait,  De  Soto  was  seeking  El  Dorado,  while  the  mis- 
erable survivors  of  Narvaez’s  expedition  were  seeking  safety 
with  their  kindred  in  Mexico.  But  Marquette  having  received 
from  the  Indians  vague  reports  of  a great  river  to  the  westward 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  deliberately  set  out  to  find  and  explore  it.8 

France  immeditely  upon  Marquette’s  discovery  set  up  a 
claim  to  all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  immense  regions 
stretching  from  the  Alleghanys  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes.9  England,  of  course,  disput- 
ed this  claim,  and  insisted  that  France’s  rightful  possessions 
did  not  extend  beyond  what  is  embraced  in  the  modern  province 
of  Quebec.  But  France  promptly  began  the  colonization  and 
settlement  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a century  before  there  was  an  English  speaking  settlement 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  France  could  show  numerous 


TWinsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  Vol.  i,  pp.  300, 
302.  Ibid.  Vol.  ii,  pp.  136-152.  Ibid.  Vol.  iii,  pp.  1-58.  Sebastian  Ca- 
bott’s  connection  with  these  voyages  is  fully  discussed  in  these  authorities. 

*G.  Bryce,  A Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People,  Ch.  5,  Sec.  3. 

eJ.  Fiske,  The  Romance  of  the  Spanish  and  French  Explorers.  (Har- 
per’s Magazine,  Vol.  64.  pp.  446-8.) 
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posts  and  colonists  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Wabash,  the  Ohio,  and 
the  Tennessee,  besides  two  or  three  on  the  lower  streams  of  Ala- 
bama waters.10 

France  was  thus  able  to  show  both  discovery  and  settle- 
ment in  support  of  her  claims  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  while 
Spain  was  able  to  show  discovery  and  exploration  of  a vastly 
greater  country  than  was  ever  recognized  as  hers.  England  was 
able  to  show  nothing  more  than  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Manifestly,  there  was  no  stronger  reason  why 
sailing  along  and  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast  should  confer 
upon  England  title  to  an  indefinite  and  unknown  extent  of  coun- 
try to  the  westward  than  that  like  acts  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  should  confer  upon  Spain  title  to  an  indefinite 
extent  of  country  to  the  northward.  While  the  region  west  of 
the  mountains  remained  utterly  unknown  to  the  English,  nu- 
merous French  and  Spanish  explorers,  adventurers,  hunters, 
traders,  and  priests  had  penetrated  almost  its  every  part.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  narratives  of  the  many  French  and  Span- 
ish expeditions,  the  establishment  by  them  of  forts  and  settle- 
ments, the  founding  of  the  Catholic  missions,  and  not  realize 
that  until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  England 
had  no  substantial  right  to  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley.” 
As  against  her  either  Spain  or  France  would  have  been  perfect- 
ly justified,  if  they  could,  in  taking  possession  of  and  settling 
with  a Latin  population  the  whole  of  the  interior. 

We  see  that  neither  of  these  great  powers  was  at  all  modest 
in  its  claims,  though  we  must  remember  that  at  the  beginning 
neither  had  the  faintest  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  country. 
We  see  that  the  whole  Tennessee  valley  was  claimed  by  two 
Latin  nations,  either  under  a better  title  than  England  could 
show.  How  then  did  it  happen  that  it  came  to  be  populated  by 
an  English  speaking  people?  The  answer  must  be  that  it  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  same  land-claiming,  land-grabbing 
spirit  which  England  has  always  displayed  and  is  now  display- 


^'B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest,  Ch.  4. 

nAt  this  period  the  claims  of  the  English  to  this  region  rested  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  voyages  of  Cabot  and  a treaty  negotiated  with  the 
Iroquois  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1744,  B.  A.  Hinsdale's  The  Old  Northwest, 
Ch.  5;  R.  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  Ch.  25,  (V.  2).  F.  Park- 
man.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  Ch.  5,  (V.  1)  ; W.  Dunlap,  History  of  New 
York,  V.  1,  p.  289;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
Vol.  vi.  Ch.  9. 
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in g in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere.  It  was  the  same  aggressive 
policy  which  we  denounce  as  greed  and  which  some  times  stirs 
our  indignation.  This  so-called  greedy  policy  made  possible  the 
great  English  speaking  countries  of  North  America ; it  is  destin- 
ed to  raise  up  others  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  she  would  have  been  craven  to  have 
stood  by  and  allowed  the  unsturdy  Latin  races  to  have  taken 
possession  of  this  the  fairest  domain  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

We  said  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  that  render- 
ed possible  the  settlement  of  the  west  by  people  of  the  English 
tongue,  but  its  accomplishment  is  to  be  credited  to  the  courage, 
the  enterprise,  the  doggedness,  the  disregard  of  consequences 
of  the  American  pioneer.  Wherever  he  obtaind  a foot  hold 
there  he  stuck  despite  the  best  efforts  of  Spaniard  and  French- 
man and  Indian  to  dislodge  him ; yea,  even  of  Great  Britain  her- 
self to  prevent  him. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  France  began 
to  manifest  unmistakably  her  purpose  to  occupy  the  entire  Mis- 
sissippi valley  despite  the  claims  of  England.  The  latter  and 
her  colonies  were  equally  active  and  equally  determined  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object,  with  the  result  that  in 
1755  the  dispute  culminated  in  open  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.  This  war  which  is  known  in  America  as  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  in  Europe  as  the  Seven  Years  War 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  The  parties  to 
this  treaty  were  France,  England  and  Spain,  the  latter  country 
having  become  involved  in  the  war  as  the  ally  of  France  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  war  had  proved  disastrous  to  the  French 
and  Spanish  arms  and  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty  France  ceded 
to  England  Canada  and  all  her  claims  to  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  saving  the  Island  and  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Spain  ceded  to  England  the  two  Floridas,  and  to  compensate  her 
unfortunate  ally  for  this  loss  France  by  a separate  and  private 
treaty  made  over  to  Spain  all  her  Louisiana  possessions.  Spain 
thereby  became  proprietress  of  the  Island  and  city  of  New  Or- 
leans and  of  all  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
England  of  all  to  the  east  of  that  stream.  The  question  of  dis- 
puted boundaries  in  North  America  appeared,  therefore,  to  be 
finally  settled,  but  it  was  destined  soon  to  become  more  perplex- 
ing and  uncertain  than  ever. 
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After  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  crown  of  England  proceeded 
to  dispose  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  as  crown  lands,  there- 
by recognizing  that  prior  to  this  war  England  had  had  no  title 
to  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.12  On  October 
7th,  1763,  King  George  III  by  proclamation  erected  this  Western 
Country  into  three  provinces,  East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and 
Illinois.  East  Florida  consisted  of  all  that  part  of  the  present 
State  of  Florida  lying  east  of  the  Appalachicola  river;  West 
Florida  of  all  west  of  that  stream,  and  south  of  the  line  of  31 
of  north  latitude  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lakes  Borgne. 
Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas,  the  river  Amite,  Bayou  Iberville, 
and  the  Mississippi.  In  the  following  February  the  northern 
line  of  West  Florida  was  changed  so  as  to  begin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  and  run  thence  due  east  to  the  Chattahoochee, 
which  made  it  to  coincide  with  32°  28’  of  north  latitude.  All  of 
the  territory  north  of  this  line,  and  west  of  the  sources  of  the 
streams  falling  into  the  Atlantic  was  called  Illinois.  By  this  di- 
vision the  Tennessee  valley  fell  wholly  within  the  province  of 
Illinois.1  At  this  time  the  only  settlements  within  this  prov- 
ince were  a few  French  villages  scattered  along  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois.  The  Tennessee  valley  por- 
tion was  uninhabited  by  Europeans  excepting  a few  traders  who 
lived  among  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws,  and  the  King  of 
England  seemed  determined  that  it  should  never  be  otherwise. 
Now  that  her  title  was  at  last  free  from  dispute,  the  colonists 
had  a right  to  expect  the  mother  country  to  lend  her  powerful 
aid  in  establishing  her  children  and  her  tongue  in  that  magnifi- 
cent region.  But  not  so.  The  Mississippi  valley  was  given  a 
white  population  and  an  English  speaking  race  despite  the  or- 
ders and  commands  of  the  British  crown  to  the  contrary. 

Schemes  of  civil  government  were  provided  for  East  and 
West  Florida  but  none  for  Illinois.  This  was  not  an  over-sight; 
it  was  the  result  of  design,  and  was  the  expression  of  a purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  English  crown  to  prevent  the  further  exten- 
sion westward  of  English  settlement.  The  King’s  “loving  sub- 
jects” were  forbidden  to  buy  lands  from  the  Indians  or  to  make 
settlements  west  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  falling  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  all  persons  who  had,  theretofore  either  willfully  or 


12King,  Ohio,  ch.  5. 

13Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America , Vol.  6,  ch.  9. 
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inadvertently,  settled  within  the  Illinois  territory  were  warned 
“forthwith  to  remove  themselves  from  such  settlements.”  A 
desire  to  impress  the  Indians  with  the  friendly  purpose  of  the 
British  crown  was  assigned  as  the  reason  for  this  remarkable 
proclamation.  But  nine  years  later  in  a report  made  by  the 
Land  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  the  true  reasons 
for  this  policy  were  stated  to  be  a desire  to  perpetuate  and  pro- 
mote the  fur  trade,  to  confine  the  colonists  within  convenient 
reach  of  British  commerce,  and  to  keep  the  colonies  in  due  sub- 
ordination to  and  dependence  upon  the  mother  country.'4  We 
marvel  at  such  stupidity.  But  it  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  governing  heads,  both  crowned  and  uncrowned,  have  been 
led  to  do  foolish  and  even  criminal  acts  at  the  behest  of  the  so- 
called  commercial  interests.  This  authoritative  confession  that 
the  only  purpose  of  the  British  crown  in  establishing  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  that  they  might  be  spoilated  for  the  enrichment 
of  British  commerce,  is  of  itself  a sufficient  and  a better  justi- 
fication of  their  conduct  a little  later  in  throwing  off  their  alle- 
giance to  that  crown. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  the  only  settlements 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  which  had  been  added  to  those 
of  the  French  above  referred  to  were  a few  small  English  speak- 
ing communities  along  the  Holston,  Watauga,  and  Nolichucky 
rivers  in  what  is  now  East  Tennessee  and  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia. They  lay  just  within  the  confines  of  the  Tennessee  val- 
ley. They  sided  with  the  colonists,  while  all  the  other  settle- 
ments west  of  the  mountains  remained  loyal  to  Great  Britain 
precisely  as  did  Canada.  It  is  a mistaken  notion  that  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  valley  (with  the  above  exception) 
had  any  share  in  or  sympathy  for  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, or  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  for  freedom.  As  a rule  they 
were  enemies  and  their  country  became  a field  for  conquest. 
Their  situation  differed  from  that  of  the  Canadians  only  in  the 
fact  that  the  Americans  succeeded  in  conquering  them  but  fail- 
ed in  their  efforts  to  conquer  the  Canadians.15 


“Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  ch.  9. 

15It  seems  at  first  a little  singular  that,  while  France  was  openly 
sympathizing  with  the  Americans,  these  French  settlements  should  side 
with  the  British.  The  explanation  is  that  their  sense  of  wrongs,  real  or 
imagined,  at  the  hands  of  the  colonists  was  stronger  and  more  recent  than 
their  hereditary  antipathy  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  that  they  loved 
England  more  but  that  they  hated  her  less  than  they  did  her  colonists. 
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In  1778-79,  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  succeeded  after  a re- 
markable campaign  in  reducing  to  submission  the  British,  or 
rather  French  posts  along  the  Wabash,  Ohio  and  Illinois.16 

In  1779,  Spain  having  declared  war  against  England,  Gal- 
vez, the  able  and  enterprising  Spanish  governor  at  New  Or- 
leans, set  out  to  recover  Florida,  which  Spain  had  lost  at  the 
close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  By  1781,  he  had  complete- 
ly reduced  all  of  West  Florida  into  subjection  to  the  Spanish 
arms. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  were  separate  treaties 
between  England  and  the  United  States  and  between  England 
and  Spain.  By  the  one  England  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies  and  recognized  as  a portion  of  their  south- 
ern boundary  a line  drawn  from  a point  on  the  Mississippi  river 
in  latitude  31  north,  due  east  to  the  middle  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee river.  By  the  other  treaty  England  ceded  back  to  Spain 
the  two  Floridas  without  defining  their  northern  boundary.  Now 
here  was  as  delicious  a nut  as  was  ever  submitted  to  diplomats 
to  crack.  Spain  being  no  party  to  the  treaty  between  England 
and  the  United  States  was  not  bound  by  its  terms.  England  had 
ceded  to  her  West  Florida,  whose  northern  boundary  as  solemn- 
ly declared  and  fixed  by  England  herself  in  1764,  was  the  line 
of  32°  28’  N.  Not  a Continental  soldier  had  during  the  entire 
Revolutionary  War  penetrated  west  of  the  Chattahoochee  and, 
south  of  this  line,  Spanish  armies  alone  and  unassisted  had  con- 
quered all  that  there  was  in  that  region  to  be  conquered.  Here 
was  quite  a plausible,  not  to  say  just,  ground  for  a claim  to  all 
the  territory  south  of  32°  28’,  and  Spain  was  not  slow  in  assert- 
ing it.  But  she  had  never  recognized  even  this  line  as  the  north- 
ern limits  of  her  conquests  and  possessions.  She  speedily  re- 
vived her  old  contentions  as  to  the  extensive,  if  indefinite,  north- 
ern boundary  of  Florida,  and  upon  an  alleged  conquest  of  Ft. 
St.  Joseph,  “near  the  sources  of  the  Illinois,”  by  Don.  Eugenio 
Pierre  during  the  Revolution,  she  based  a claim  to  a large  por- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  valley  contiguous  to  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
fact  basing  her  contentions  upon  one  pretext  here  and  another 
there  she  managed  to  lay  claim  with  greater  or  no  plausibility 


'Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  Amer'ca,  ch.  9.  Had 
this  expedition  terminated  in  failure  and  disaster  as  did  those  against 
Canada,  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  valley  might  have  been  that  of  Can- 
ada. 
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to  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  excepting  the  Wa- 
tauga and  Kentucky  settlements.17 

She  insisted  that  at  any  rate  what  did  not  belong  to  her  be- 
longed to  the  Indians  from  whom  she  was  at  liberty  to  purchase 
upon  whatever  terms  she  could.18  The  soundness  of  this  propo- 
sition it  would  be  difficult  to  dispute,  if  Spain  had  only  had  the 
military  power  to  maintain  it.  Not  feeling  strong  enough,  how- 
ever, to  stake  all  upon  the  issue  of  war,  for  twelve  years  she  vig- 
orously pushed  her  claims  by  alternately  exciting  the  Indian 
tribes  to  hostility  against  the  growing  American  settlements  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  then  endeavoring  to  win  those  set- 
tlements over  to  herself  by  promise  of  favors  and  arousing  their 
jealousies  against  the  older  colonies.  In  this  latter  endeavor 
the  able  and  astute  Spanish  commander  at  New  Orleans,  Don 
Estevan  Miro  came  nearer  succeeding  than  was  at  the  time  sus- 
pected, or  even  now  generally  understood.  The  bold  and  deter- 
mined backwoodsmen  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  fixed  in 
their  purpose  to  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  were  almost  equally  ready  to  fight  for  or  against 
Spain  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  course  would  secure  this 
privilege.  Miro’s  efforts  were  to  convince  them  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right  in  its  fullness  could  only  come  to  them  when 
subjects  of  Spain,  and  we  must  admit  that  our  forebears  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  came  near  being  seduced  by  the  voice  of 
the  wily  Spaniard. 

But  fortunately  about  this  time  Spain  became  involved  in  a 
pressing  controversy  with  England  which  threatened  to  lead  to 
war.  In  1794,  Jay  negotiated  his  treaty  with  the  British  govern- 
ment which  settled  many  of  the  vexatious  differences  which  had 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Spain,  see- 
ing in  this  a possible  alliance  between  these  two  powers  and  the 
consequent  endangering  of  her  whole  American  possessions, 
suddenly  took  alarm  and  made  haste  in  1796  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  American  minister,  Thomas  Pinckney,  fixing  the 
northern  boundary  of  Florida  at  31°  north  latitude  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochee,  down  the  latter  stream  to 

17L.  Carr,  Missouri,  ch.  4;  Winsor’s  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America,  Vol.  i,  ch.  5;  Ibid  Vol.  vi.  ch.  9. 

18This  contention,  however  manifest  as  an  abstract  proposition,  was 
contrary  to  the  tacit  understanding-  among  the  European  nations  that  only 
the  one  discovering  Indian  lands  could  purchase  their  title.  C.  C.  Royce  in 
18th  Annual  Report  Bureau  Ethnology,  Pt.  2,  p.  527. 
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Flint  river,  thence  to  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  Mary’s  and 
thence  with  this  stream  to  the  Atlantic.  She  also  guaranteed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  the  right  of  deposit  at  or  near  its  mouth. 

Thus  was  the  question  of  boundaries  after  three  centuries 
of  dispute  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  English  speaking  race. 

Soon,  however,  Spain’s  affairs  having  taken  a more  favor- 
able turn  than  she  had  expected  she  refused  to  vacate  the  sur- 
rendered territory  and  renewed  her  intrigues  with  the  western 
settlers.  But  the  charm  with  which  she  had  formerly  lured 
them,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  was  gone;  it  was 
no  longer  hers  to  give  but  had  become  theirs  by  rightful  treaty. 
She  now  found  them,  instead  of  being  willing  to  join  her,  anx- 
ious to  fight  her.  After  two  years  of  miserable  perfidy  in  1798, 
she  formally  and  finally  abandoned  the  disputed  territory.  In 
April  of  the  same  year,  the  Congress  created  the  Mississippi 
Territory  embracing  all  the  territory  north  of  Florida,  south  of 
the  line  of  32°  28',  and  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Chattahoochee. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  destiny  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  long 
trembled  in  the  balance  between  an  English  and  two  Latin 
speaking  races  and  that  her  destiny  was  not  fixed  by  prior  Brit- 
ish discovery  or  exploration ; that  priority  belongs  to  the  French 
and  Spanish.  It  was  not  fixed  by  the  result  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War ; the  British  sovereign,  with  inconceivable  stupidity, 
sought  to  exclude  therefrom  his  own  race.  It  was  not  fixed  by 
the  result  of  the  American  revolution;  at  its  close  Spain  could 
show  a plausible,  if  not  a better,  claim  than  could  the  colonies. 
The  controversy  was  finally  determined  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans by  the  fact  that  while  the  diplomats  were  discussing  and 
Spain  claiming,  the  American  pioneers,  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about  the  dispute,  were  busy  settling  the  country. 
If  Spain  had  had  a large  and  enterprising  surplus  population 
conveniently  situated  to  have  poured  into  this  region  while  the 
dispute  was  pending,  the  history  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  might 
have  been  very  difflerent. 


THE  POETS  CORNER 


By  Mildred  Goodrich,  Librarian 


“ The  most  unfailing  herald,  companion  and  follower 
of  the  aivakening  of  a great  people  to  ivork  a beneficial 
change  in  opinion  or  institution  is  poetry.” — Shelley. 


Some  memorials  are  in  stone,  some  in  bronze,  some  in  char- 
ities, each  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  person  being 
honored.  On  this  theory  the  most  fitting  memorial  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory 
and  influence  of 
William  Henry 
Woods  of  Annis- 
ton was  conceiv- 
ed by  his  sister 
to  be  a corner  de- 
moted to  the  poets, 
set  apart  in  the 
Carnegie  Libra- 
ry, of  his  native 
town. 


“Billy, ” as  he 
was  known  to  his 
friends,  exerted  a 
fine  i n f 1 u e nee 
through  a sweet 
and  gentle  na- 
ture. Talented  as 
a poet,  and  a lov- 
er of  the  fine 
arts,  it  was  emi- 
n e n 1 1 y suitable 
that  this  form  of 
memorial  should 
be  selected  for 
association  with 
his  name. 


“Poet’s  Corner,”  Carnegie  Library,  Anniston, 
Alabama 


The  Poet’s  Cor- 
n e r , sponsored 
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and  maintained  by  Miss  Florence  Woods,  in  memory  of  her 
brother,  was  opened  on  June  20th,  1923.  The  collection  con- 
sisted of  150  volumes  made  up  of  not  only  books  of  poems  by 
recognized  world  poets  but  also  works  of  American  poets  in- 
cluding current  volumes.  This  collec- 
tion has  expanded  into  almost  a thous- 
and volumes,  all  presented  by  the  orig- 
inal donor  who  gives  unceasing  and  lov- 
ing care  to  the  development  of  the  me- 
morial. On  the  book  cases  are  busts  of 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Scott  and  Burns 
and  above  all  hangs  in  a frame  the  quo- 
tation from  Shelley  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

In  addition  to  books  of  poems  Miss 
Woods  has  brought  together  criticisms 
of  current  poetry,  and  outstanding 
poems  clipped  from  current  publica- 
tions. In  the  collection  are  books  on 
the  technique  of  poetry  writing  and  guides  to  the  study  of  this 
literary  form.  Among  the  volumes  are  several  bearing  the  au- 
tographs of  their  authors. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  of  books  Miss  Woods  keeps  a 
bulletin  board  arranged  with  interesting  clippings  and  pictures 
of  the  poets.  The  contents  of  this  board  are  changed  each 
month  and  at  Christmas  time  a carol  written  by  Mr.  Woods  is 
shown  there. 

One  fine  feature  of  this  memorial  is  the  fact  that  the  books 
from  Poet’s  Corner  are  subject  to  loan  just  as  are  other  books 
in  the  library.  While  students  of  poetry  gather  about  the  table 
in  Poet’s  Corner  for  special  research  others  who  desire  to 
carry  the  books  away  with  them  for  a more  extensive  study 
and  a more  intimate  association,  have  the  privilege  of  borrow- 
ing them.  This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  reference 
anthologies  and  rare  editions  which  must  be  consulted  in  the 
library. 


FIRST  BOAT  TRIP  OVER  MUSCLE  SHOALS— 1828 


By  George  W.  Swartz 

(There  is  no  more  painstaking  student  of  the  history  of  the  Tennes- 
see River  than  Capt.  George  W.  Swartz,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  who  was  for 
twenty  years  connected  with  boating  on  that  beautiful  and  historic  stream. 
— Editor.) 

The  Tennessee  Valley  is  rich  in  history  and  the  beautiful 
Tennessee  River  lying  like  a new  moon  upon  which  one  makes 
good  wishes  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  has  a history  of 
its  own.  The  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  focused  in  that  direc- 
tion through  the  publicity  given  to  Muscle  Shoals.  In  1897  Capt. 
J.  M.  Todd  of  Decatur,  wrote  a letter  describing  the  trip  of  the 
“Atlas, ” the  first  boat  to  ascend  the  Tennessee  River  over  Mus- 
cle Shoals. 

The  letter  is  now  in  possession  of  Capt.  Frank  Rowden,  of 
Decatur.  All  of  the  claims  made  therein  have  been  authenticat- 
ed by  documents  and  old  newspapers  in  possession  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  the  research  work  having 
been  done  by  the  Librarian,  Miss  Mary  R.  Mullen.  The  Hunts- 
ville Southern  Advocate  of  February  22,  1828,  gives  an  account 
of  the  trip  which  corresponds  in  substance  to  Capt.  Todd’s  let- 
ter, which  however,  has  much  additional  new  material.  Capt. 
Todd’s  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Letter 

The  Steamboat  Atlas  was  the  first  boat  brought  up  over 
the  Muscle  Shoals.  She  was  brought  up  on  high  water  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1828,  by  Joseph  Wyatt  and  Jack  Clark.  S.  D.  Conner 
was  her  master.  Peyton  Wyatt  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  was  a 
brother  of  Joseph.  She  was  a small  side-wheel  keel  bottom  boat 
and  was  called  the  Atlas  of  Cincinnati,  where  she  was  built. 
Steam  whistles  being  unknown,  a small  cannon  heralded  the  ap- 
proach and  departure.  The  citizens  of  the  country  surrounding 
her  passage  way  along  the  river  flocked  to  see  her  pass.  The 
City  of  Knoxville  made  up  a purse,  perhaps  $1,000  for  the  first 
steamboat  to  land  at  the  wharf  of  the  town.  The  steamboat 
Atlas  was  the  first  to  make  the  trip,  got  the  money  and  never 
went  there  again.  She  was  a financial  failure,  never  made  many 
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trips,  sank  money  and  finally  sank  herself  on  Bird  Iron  Shoals 
below  Ditto’s  Landing,  (now  Whitesburg) . She  lay  there  a long- 
time. Eventually  Soloman  Bouldin,  Charles  Carlen  and  myself, 
much  for  a project  as  for  enterprise,  went  in,  bailed  her  out  and 
raised  her.  Captain  Trotter,  from  East  Tennessee,  built  a hull 
up  the  river,  brought  it  down,  put  the  Atlas  machinery  on  it  and 
called  it  the  Steamboat  Enterprise.  But  she  was  as  often  called 
the  Polly  Trotter  instead.  She  was  also  a failure  and  steam- 
boating on  upper  Tennessee  was  a slow  go  for  the  next  several 
years. 

Capt.  Bearden  of  Knoxville  made  the  next  venture.  He 
brought  up  the  steamboat  Knoxville,  but  the  trade  was  not  im- 
bued with  much  life. 

Capt.  Baugh  of  Florence,  brought  up  the  steamboat  Guide 
about  1834  or  ’35.  Then  Capt.  Nicholson  built  the  Harkaway, 
and  Capt.  Doss  the  Reliance.  Both  were  on  the  Shoals  in  the 
summer  of  1837.  One  was  aground  all  summer  till  the  river 
rose. 

In  1842  Capt.  Berry  Chaptman  with  the  Holston,  started 
up  the  first  canal  built  around  the  Shoals  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  early  ’30s.  He  got  as  far  as  Blue  Water  creek  and 
lay  a long  time  and  had  to  go  back  and  come  over  the  Shoals. 
She  was  a stern-wheel  boat  and  her  name  was  later  changed  to 
the  Kingston.  She  was  the  first  boat  to  run  in  the  Shoals  trade. 
Capt.  Van  whose  wife  was  an  Indian  squaw,  owned  the  boat, 
and  had  his  family  and  personal  effects  on  her  in  the  Shoals 
trade.  Capt.  Nicholson  brought  up  his  second  boat,  and  she  was 
called  the  Casandria.  About  the  same  year  1843-44  Capt.  Mer- 
rel  brought  up  the  Huntsman.  Her  name  was  later  changed  to 
the  News,  and  was  the  first  mail  boat  on  the  Tennessee  river. 
She  was  an  old  boat  when  brought  up,  run  several  years  and 
sank  above  Whitesburg  landing  at  Hill’s  wood  yard.  Capt.  Mer- 
rel  later  brought  up  the  Pickaway,  rebuilt  and  named  her  the 
Atlanta.  She  was  put  in  the  Decatur  and  Knoxville  trade,  at 
this  time  river  trade  had  developed  to  be  worth  something.  The 
Tennessee  was  brought  up  from  the  lower  trade  by  Capt. 
Spears,  who  changed  her  name  to  Ellen  White. 

In  1849  Capt.  Collin  C.  Spiller  went  to  Pittsburg  and  had 
the  Union  built  and  about  the  same  time  Capt.  Mathew  Mahan 
brought  up  the  Jim  Jackson. 

Steamboating  on  the  Tennessee  above  the  Shoals  began  in 
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earnest  and  a paying  business.  In  the  early  50’s  Capt.  Williams 
brought  the  Chattanooga,  Capt.  Nicholson  ,the  Jefferson;  Capt. 
Boyd,  the  Lady  of  Augusta;  Capt.  Doss  the  Lincoln.  A good 
line  of  boats  was  now  established.  Steam  whistles  had  super- 
ceded  the  cannon  for  announcements  of  approaching  landings. 
Daily  mail  routes  were  established  and  promptness  was  given 
at  scheduled  points. 

In  1851  the  Tanny  Malone  and  Molly  Garth  were  in  the 
mail  trade  with  the  Chattanooga.  The  Malone  and  Garth  were 
brought  up  by  Capt.  Pleas  Todd.  About  this  time  the  little  Elk- 
ton  made  her  appearance.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Cliff. 
She  was  the  only  boat  to  burn,  up  to  that  time,  on  the  river 
above  the  Shoals.  She  burned  in  the  suck  in  the  mountains  be- 
low Chattanooga,  with  a cargo  of  cotton.  No  lives  were  lost. 

Capt.  Berry  Chaptman  brought  the  London  up  the  same 
year,  and  soon  after  the  Alida,  and  a little  boat  called  the  Ten- 
nessee was  brought  up  and  run  in  the  upper  trade.  The  Lincoln 
was  rebuilt  in  1852  by  Capt.  Spiller  and  called  the  Alabamian, 
She  ran  above  the  Shoals  for  a while,  and  then  went  on  lower 
river  trade.  She  was  a large  side-wheel  boat.  These  were  stir- 
ring times  on  our  lovely  river.  Hills  and  mountains  reverberat- 
ed with  the  sound  of  the  steamboat  whistles,  and  the  ceaseless 
exhaust  from  the  engines  through  the  escape  pipes  on  the  roof. 
Uncle  Sam’s  mail  bags  called  them  to  time,  and  throngs  of  pas- 
sengers called  them  to  taw,  making  steamboating  interesting 
and  profitable. 

In  1852  I went  to  Pittsburg  and  built  the  boss  of  all  boats, 
named  her  Lookout  for  Chattanooga’s  far-famed  mountain.  In 
1854  on  our  regular  run  I took  on  board  a half-breed  Cherokee 
Indian  named  John  Taylor.  He  evinced  much  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction examining  and  admiring  the  steamboat’s  name,  say- 
ing “Lookout-Chattah-nugah,  lookout,  danger,-  something  to 
fear.”  He  had  once  lived  at  Cherokee  Chief  John  Ross  Land- 
ing, (now  Chattanooga)  left  there  in  1836,  went  to  Arkansas, 
had  prospered,  and  visiting  his  old  camping  ground,  bringing 
his  young  son  to  review  the  scenes  of  his  father’s  childhood. 

I think  he  was  visiting  Major  Cowart,  who  was  part  In- 
dian, and  had  taken  a reserve  across  the  river  from  Chattanoo- 
ga. Taylor  possessed  a wonderful  fund  of  information.  “Ye 
old  time”  legendary  lore  which  proved  very  entertaining.  He 
loved  to  repeat  Chattah-nu-gah  with  peculiar  intonation,  saying 
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lookout  for  danger.  I told  him  I had  gotten  the  name  of  my 
steamboat  right,  then,  for  there  was  danger  of  all  other  boats 
being  eclipsed. 

The  Lookout  was  rebuilt  at  Bridgeport  in  1860,  was  char- 
tered and  run  in  the  interest  of  the  Confederate  government  un- 
til Chattanooga  was  captured.  She  ran  as  a U.  S.  transport  by 
the  federals  until  1865  when  she  sank  at  Ross  tow  head  where 
her  wreck  lies  today.  Her  machinery  is  doubtless  of  some  value 
yet,  for  it  was  as  good  as  ever  floated  on  a Tennessee  river 
steamboat. 

I built  the  Paint  Rock  at  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  in  1860.  She 
was  the  last  boat  built  on  this  part  of  the  river  prior  to  the  war. 
The  iron  horse  was  now  snorting  along  the  track  through  the 
Tennessee  valley,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  jolly  good 
days  of  packet  boating  was  soon  to  come. 

A few,  and  only  a very  few  of  our  old  crews  and  command- 
ers linger  along  the  stream,  once  so  lively  with  their  fun  and 
frolic,  hard  work  and  full  pocket  books,  and  eternal  friendship. 
For  us  will  the  boatman  of  noiseless  oars  land  as,  headed  for 
our  comrades  that  have  gone,  as  he  will,  for  all.  “But  there’s  a 
mansion  and  a welcome,  and  a multitude  is  there ; who  have  met 
upon  the  level  and  been  true  upon  the  square.” 

Capt.  J.  M.  Todd, 

Decatur,  Ala. 


JOHNSON  JONES  HOOPER 


Statesman  and  Humorist 

Bij  Annie  May  Hollingsworth 
LaFayette,  Ala. 


Among  the  old  records  in  the  vault  in  the  Court  House  in 
Chambers  County  at  LaFayette,  was  recently  found  a file  of  pa- 
pers, pertaining  to  the  estate  of  one  Joseph  Neel,  a pioneer  set- 
tler who  died  in  September,  1835. 


Johnson  Jones  Hooper 


These  old  ac- 
counts,  notes, 
mortgages,  are 
quite  interesting 
as  we  follow  their 
yellowed  files 
through  a period 
of  eight  years  af- 
ter the  death  of 
Joseph  Neel.  We 
then  come  to  a 
paper  which  is  an 
order  of  sale  of 
the  estate  for  the 
liquidation  of  its 
debts.  Among  the 
last  of  the  papers 
is  a report  of 
commission  made 
unto  Johnson 
Jones  Hooper 
and  Isaiah  Bach- 
elder  appointed 
to  report  on  the 
solvency  of  the 
estate. 


This  yellowed  paper  is  quoted  “March  14,  A.  D.  1843. 

As  witness  my  hand  and  seal. 

Johnson  Jones  Hooper,  Commissioner.” 
This  writing,  with  pen  and  ink,  of  Johnson  Jones  Hooper 
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some  eight-seven  years  ago  is  a carefully  shaded  script,  which 
shows  ease  and  care  of  execution. 

Hooper  at  that  time  was  about  28  years  old,  having  been 
born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  on  June  9,  1815. 

His  brother,  George  D.  Hooper,  was  a member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Hooper  and  McGregor  and  then  practising  in  the  Courts 
of  Chambers  County.  Their  signatures  appear  many  times 
among  the  papers  of  the  Neel  Estate. 

No  doubt  Johnson  Jones  Hooper  was  then  studying  law  un- 
der his  brother  as  he  lived  here  and  edited  the  Chambers  Coun- 
ty Times  during  the  early  forties.  Johnson  Jones  Hooper  whose 
name  has  come  down  to  us  as  a statesman  and  humorist,  was 
of  distinguished  parentage.  His  father  was  Archibald  McLaine 
Hooper,  a descendant  of  William  Hooper,  a signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Col. 
Deberniere  of  that  aristocratic  French  Huguenot  family  and 
also  related  to  the  eminent  English  divine  poet,  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

So  very  naturally  young  Hooper  turned  his  mind  to  the 
higher  ways  of  life  and  sought  to  establish  himself  in  a new 
country. 

Colleges  in  those  days  were  few  and  often  inaccessible  to 
the  pioneer  youth,  yet  one  of  Hooper’s  biographers  says  of  him 
that  he  was  well  educated  but  never  attended  college.  The  edu- 
cation of  children  in  those  days  was  done  largely  in  the  homes 
by  the  parents;  just  as  it  should  be  even  now.  Fortunately  in- 
deed were  the  young  Hoopers  who  had  both  father  and  mother 
at  whose  feet  they  might  sit  and  learn. 

It  is  said  that  Hooper  at  fifteen  was  writing  for  publica- 
tion through  the  papers  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  Hooper  fam- 
ily followed  the  tide  of  immigration  through  the  Gulf  States 
coming  into  Alabama,  they  remained  for  a short  stay  in  Tusca- 
loosa. They  came  on  through  Tallapoosa  County,  where  he  no 
doubt,  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  humorous  character,  he 
pictured  as  “Simon  Suggs,”  typical  of  that  picturesque  era  when 
times  were  “rough  and  men  were  hardy.” 

Young  Hooper  with  a personality  comprising  strains  of  the 
best  English  and  French  Huguenot  blood  felt  a little  lost  in  this 
rough  and  ready  land,  but  saw  with  a quick  eye  the  veil  of  hu- 
mor which  made  these  frontiermen  material  for  entertainment. 

Local  color  of  that  period  was  portrayed  by  his  pen  with 
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unerring  precision.  And  in  order  to  fill  the  columns  of  his 
country  paper  when  news  is  scarce  and  columns  had  to  be  filled 
he  wrote,  “Taking  the  Census,”  “Alabama  Sketches,”  and 
“Widow  Rugby’s  Husband,”  and  his  most  famous  book,  “The 
Adventures  of  Captain  Simon  Suggs.” 

These  sketches  made  him  fame  and  his  name  was  spread 
abroad.  And  later  when  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Provis- 
ional Confederate  Congress  in  Montgomery  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  portray  the  character  Captain  Suggs,  he  had  created,  to 
his  acute  discomfiture,  for  he  was  not  at  heart  “a  funny  man.”  It 
is  said  they  who  have  the  gift  of  mirth  often  have  great  depth 
of  seriousness — for  laughter  and  tears  are  never  far  apart. 
These  sketches  of  a rough  hewn  time  when  the  South  was  being 
settled,  had  been  recognized  by  literary  critics  as  a real  por- 
trayal of  the  oddities  which  abounded  among  a new  people  in  a 
new  state. 

And,  as  Mark  Twain  has  left  his  pictures  of  the  Mississippi 
River  folk,  and  their  drollness,  so  Johnson  Jones  Hooper  has 
left  pen  pictures  of  a quaint  time  and  people  of  old  Alabama. 

After  living  in  LaFayette,  Alabama,  for  a number  of  years, 
and  doing  newspaper  work  on  the  Chambers  County  Times,  he 
later  edited  the  “Dadeville  Banner”  in  Tallapoosa  County  and 
then  for  a short  time  worked  on  a paper  in  Wetumpka,  then  he 
again,  returned  to  Chambers  County. 

In  1846  he  moved  to  Montgomery,  and  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Montgomery  Journal  for  a year.  Again  we  find 
him  longing  for  Chambers  County  and  returning,  where  he  then 
began  his  political  career.  He  defeated  A.  M.  Pressley  of  Cham- 
bers and  M.  S.  Latham  of  Russell  and  A.  W.  Bowie  of  Talladega 
for  the  Solicitor  of  the  9th  Circuit.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  the  tide  turned  and  Hooper  was  defeated  by 
Judge  Woodward. 

Again  he  looked  to  Montgomery  for  establishment  and 
moving  there  he  edited  the  “Montgomery  Mail”  which  was  then 
the  organ  of  the  Whig  Party.  Afterwards  he  was  elected  Sec- 
retary of  the  Provisional  Confederacy  and  held  this  until  it  was 
formally  organized  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

He  then  ran  for  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Confederacy 
but  was  defeated.  For  the  reputation  Hooper  had  unwittingly 
builded  for  himself  as  a humorist  no  doubt  proved  his  undoing 
in  the  end.  For  his  ambition  was  a far  more  serious  one,  for 
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he  hoped  to  offer  his  statemanship  to  the  South  in  its  crucial 
hour,  but  the  public  thought  it  was  no  time  to  have  a “funny 
man”  in  the  affairs  of  state.  So  deprived  of  this  ambition  he 
died  in  Richmond  a few  years  later.  His  wife  was  a Miss  Brant- 
ley, daughter  of  Hon.  Green  Brantley,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Chambers  County. 

Col.  Henry  Watterson  of  Old  Courier  Journal  fame,  in 
speaking  of  Hooper,  said  “Of  all  the  brilliant  coterie  of  speak- 
ers and  journalists  of  that  period  he  was  easily  the  leader.”  His 
magnetic  personality  drew  men  to  him,  and  his  brilliant  mind 
and  grace  of  words  easily  held  them. 

So  Johnson  Jones  Hooper,  possessing  the  gift  of  statesman- 
ship and  desiring  above  all  things  to  use  it  for  his  country,  by 
queer  trick  of  fate  was  denied  this  service. 


DIARY  OF  CAPTAIN  EDWARD  CRENSHAW 


Of  The  Confederate  States  Army 


(In  making  his  announcement  of  the  purposes  of  the  ALABAMA 
HISTORICAL  QUARTERLY,  in  the  first  issue,  Gov.  Bibb  Graves  stated 
among  other  reasons  for  the  publication : “In  old  attics  are  stored  trunks, 
boxes  and  barrels  filled  with  diaries,  letters  and  scrapbooks.  In  family 
Bibles  are  records  that  should  be  brought  to  light  and  preserved.  Indivi- 
duals have  materials  they  will  contribute  for  the  general  information 
through  patriotic  reasons.”  Conforming  with  this  suggestion,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Tatum,  of  Greenville,  Alabama,  has  kindly  permitted  the  publication  of 
her  father’s  diary.  The  first  installment  appears  in  this  issue.  Succeed- 
ing issues  will  carry  the  diary  forward  until  completed.  Two  generations 
have  grown  to  manhood  since  the  War  Between  the  States  was  ended  by  the 
surrender  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Appomattox.  Lest  the  passing  of 
time  should  cause  the  descendents  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  lose  sight 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  their  ancestors  in  defence  of  the  noblest  principles 
that  actuate  human  conduct,  including  the  principle  of  local  self  govern- 
ment, this  magazine  will  produce  personal  narratives  of  the  men  who  took 
part  in  the  struggle  of  these  four  heroic  years,  1861-1865. — Editor.) 


Captain  Edward  Crenshaw 

Edward  Crenshaw,  author  of  this  diary,  was  a descendant 
of  many  distinguished  Colonial  Virginia  families.  Among  his 
ancestors  were  soldiers,  statesmen,  distinguished  jurists — a long 
line  of  educated,  cultured  men  and  women. 

He  was  a son  of  Judge  Walter  H.  Crenshaw  and  Sarah  An- 
derson Crenshaw,  and  a grandson  of  Chancellor  Anderson  Cren- 
shaw. His  maternal  grandparents  were  Dr.  Abner  Crenshaw 
of  Wetumpka  and  Charlotte  Perry  Elmore,  daughter  of  General 
John  Archer  Elmore. 

We  was  born  in  Butler  County,  August  29,  1842.  During 
his  childhood  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  grandfather, 
Dr.  Crenshaw,  and  attended  school  in  Wetumpka.  In  1858  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Alabama  where  his  father  and  several 
uncles  had  graduated,  but  remained  there  only  two  years,  when 
he  decided  to  go  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  there 
when  the  war  broke  out.  Though  very  young,  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  left  the  University  and  joined  the  army. 

He  was  a Captain  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  face.  It  was  years  before  he  en- 
tirely recovered  from  this  wound,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  strong 
enough  to  return  to  service,  he  re-entered  as  Lieutenant  of  Ma- 
rines under  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
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he  returned  to  the  University  of  Virginia  and  completed  his  law- 
course,  taking  tw7o  years  work  in  one  year,  and  graduating  with 
honor.  The  remainder  of  his  life  w7as  spent  in  Greenville,  Ala- 
bama, in  the  practice  of  law^.  He  married  Edith  Brittain,  of 


Capt.  Edward  Crenshaw 
C.  S.  A. 

Georgetown,  Demara,  South  America,  daughter  of  Reverend 
William  Brittain.  They  had  three  children,  Arthur,  who  be- 
came a Captain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was  on  the  ill-fated 
Maine  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  in  Havana  Harbor.  He 
later  died  in  the  service  at  Newport,  R.  I.  There  was  a daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  George  H.  Tatum,  and  a son  wTho  died  in  infancy.  Ed- 
ward Crenshaw  was  a devout  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  a man  of  stainless  character.  He  died  in  Greenville,  Ala- 
bama, September,  1911,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
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The  Diary 

Left  University  of  Virginia.  Visited  friends  and  rela- 
1861  fives  in  Alabama  regiments  at  Richmond  and  at  York- 
July  4 town.  Gen.  Magruder,  commanding  Confederate 
Forces  at  that  place.  Came  near  joining  second  com- 
pany of  Richmond  Howitzers,  Capt.  J.  Thomson  Brown  but  con- 
cluded it  would  be  better  to  join  an  Alabama  regiment.  Went 
from  Yorktown  to  Manassas  Junction  via  Richmond  with  the 
intention  of  joining  9th  Alabama  regiment  under  Gen.  Johnston 
at  Winchester.  Reached  Manassas  Junction  Saturday  evening, 
July  20th,  1861,  and  found  that  Gen.  Johnston’s  army  had  been 
ordered  there  and  was  then  on  its  way  and  part  of  it  had  al- 
ready reached  there.  I slept  in  the  bivouac  of  the  4th  Ala. 
Regt.  Gen.  Bee’s  brigade,  Saturday  night.  At  daylight  the 
enemy’s  artillery  opened.  Double  quicked  back  to  the  Junction 
to  join  9th  Ala.  (which  I had  been  told  would  reach  the  Junction 
by  that  time)  in  time  to  go  into  the  fight  with  it.  But  it  did  not 
arrive  until  the  battle  was  over.  Went  out  towards  battle  field 
after  waiting  one  hour,  and  assisted  in  caring  for  the  wounded 
giving  them  water  and  brandy  which  I got  at  a farm  house 
close  by.  Met  with  Will  Farley  from  South  Carolina  early  in 
the  day.  He  was  just  getting  well  from  a severe  attack  of  the 
measles,  and  being  unable  to  go  into  the  battle  joined  me  in 
carrying  water  to  the  wounded.  We  saw  a great  part  of  the 
battle  from  where  we  were.  Staid  with  Will  Farley  two  or  three 
days  after  the  battle  at  Centreville,  and  went  back  to  the  Junc- 
tion and  staid  several  days  with  my  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
6th  and  9th  Ala.  regiments.  Took  measles,  got  homesick  and 
went  home — having  been  absent  from  home  nearly  a year — in- 
tending to  return  and  join  the  9th  Ala.  Arrived  at  home  with- 
out any  accident.  Found  Mr.  T.  I.  Burnett  raising  a company 
for  the  war.  He  persuaded  me  to  join  his  company.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  with  one  hundred  and  forty  names  on  the 
rolls  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1861.  I was  elected  Junior  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  by  acclamation.  Were  ordered  to  Montgomery 
and  arrived  there  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1861.  We  were 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  States  service  for  the 
Sept.  9 War  as  Company  “K”  17th  Alabama  regiment,  Col.  T. 

H.  Watts  on  the  9th  of  September,  1861,  Captain  E.  P. 
Holcomb’s  company  had  been  mustered  in  two  days  be- 
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fore.  The  other  companies  composing  the  regiment  were  in  the 
order  of  their  rank:  company  “E”  Capt.  W.  E.  White,  from 

Randolph  County;  company  “B”  Capt.  Jeptha  Dean,  Butler 
County;  company  “C”  Capt.  W.  D.  Perryman,  Butler  County; 
company  “F”  Capt.  A.  S.  O’Brien,  Montgomery ; company  “G” 
Capt.  Thos.  Ragland,  Russell  County;  company  “H”  Capt.  W. 
W.  McMillan,  Monroe  County;  company  “1”  Capt.  Collins,  Pike 
County;  company  “D”  Capt.  Thos.  Bragg,  Coosa  County.  Capt. 
E.  P.  Holcombe’s  company  “A”  from  Lowndes  County  was  the 
senior  company,  and  Capt.  T.  J.  Burnett’s  company  “K”  from 
Butler  County  was  the  second  senior  company.  The  regiment 
was  over  one  thousand  strong.  Thos.  H.  Watts  of  Montgomery 
was  Colonel;  Robt.  C.  Farris  of  Montgomery,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel; and  Virgil  A.  Murphy  of  Montgomery,  major.  First  Lieu- 
tenant Wm.  L.  Moon,  company  “A”  was  appointed  Adjutant. 
He  served  as  a captain  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  had  served  in 
Nicarauga  under  Walker.  William  Benson  of  Montgomery  was 
appointed  regimental  commissary,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Lloyd  of  Green- 
ville, Ala.,  was  appointed  quartermaster.  S.  J.  Cumming  of 
company  “H”  Monroe  County,  was  appointed  sergeant-major. 
Mr.  I.  T.  Tichenor  was  appointed  chaplain.  Dr.  Jones  of  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  was  appointed  surgeon  and  Dr.  Blount  of  Montgom- 
ery, was  appointed  assistant  surgeon.  Regiment  went  into  camp 
of  instruction  near  Cross  Keys  and  Shorter’s  Depot  on  the 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad  in  Macon  County,  Ala. 
Our  camp  was  in  a beautiful  location  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Conrad  Webb.  Charles  Metzler  Van  Echlin,  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  French  army  and  now  an  officer  in  our  regular  army,  was 
the  instructor  of  our  regiment.  He  was  a very  fine  officer  and 
a clever  gentleman.  He  messed  with  us.  Dr.  T.  A.  McCane  was 
first  lieutenant  of  my  company,  and  Dr.  L.  M.  Pentecost  was 
second  senior  lieutenant.  Thomas  King  was  first  sergeant;  F. 
S.  Bone,  second  sergeant,  Wm.  T.  Dunklin,  third  sergeant;  Wm. 
V.  R.  Watson,  4th  sergeant;  and  John  Clow,  fifth  sergeant.  Wm. 
C.  Hinson  was  first  corporal ; T.  E.  Newton,  second  corporal ; 
Thomas  Shepherd,  third ; and  I.  H.  Taylor  fourth.  John  Payne 
was  3rd  sergeant  when  the  company  was  first  mustered  in  and 
Turner  Dunklin  was  4th.  We  had  no  5th  sergeant  then.  W.  V. 
R.  Watson  was  soon  afterwards  appointed.  John  Payne  was 
soon  discharged,  and  John  Clow  was  appointed  5th  sergeant. 
We  remained  in  camp  in  instruction  in  Macon  County  from 
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Sept.  14,  1861,  to  November  15,  1861.  When  we  were  ordered 
to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg  at  Pensacola.  We  reached 
Nov.  Pensacola  on  the  17th  of  November,  1861.  Col.  Watts 

1861  dispatched  Gen.  Bragg  at  the  Navy  Yard  asking  per- 
mission for  his  regiment  to  remain  near  the  city  of 

Pensacola  where  there  was  a healthy  location  and  good  water, 
urging  as  a reason  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  sickness  in 
the  regiment.  Gen.  Bragg  replied  in  his  usual  laconic  style 
“Move  your  regiment  immediately  to  the  Navy  Yard.”  We 
were  ordered  into  camp  in  a low  swampy  place  on  a disagree- 
able bayou  back  from  the  Navy  Yard  and  half  a mile  distant. 
Nearly  one  hundred  of  our  regiment  died  in  less  than  three 
months  from  diseases  acquired  at  this  camp — or  at  least  their 
death  was  brought  about  by  this  unhealthy  situation.  We  at 
last  got  permission  to  move  our  camp  a short  distance  to  a 
higher  place.  Companies  “K”  and  “I”  were  so  sickly  that  they 
were  sent  to  the  little  village  of  Warrenton  near  the  Navy  Yard, 
which  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  during  the  first  bom- 
bardment of  the  Navy  Yard  and  our  land  batteries  by  Fort 
Pickens.  We  occupied  good  comfortable  houses  and  very  soon 
there  was  a great  improvement  in  the  health  of  our  two  com- 
panies. The  regiment  was  slowly  improving.  We  had  a most 
delightful  time  during  our  stay  in  Warrenton.  The  officers  of 
our  company  occupied  an  elegant  little  house  with  four  rooms — 
with  the  necessary  kitchens  and  out  houses.  We  had  two  ser- 
vants in  our  mess.  Capt.  Burnett’s  boy  Pete,  and  my  boy  Lewis, 
who  had  been  presented  to  me  by  my  grandfather  on  my  first 
entering  the  service.  While  we  were  in  Warrenton  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett visited  us  and  stayed  several  days.  We  enjoyed  her  visit 
very  much.  The  day  that  she  left  we  were  ordered  to  relieve 
Capt.  Baker’s  Eufaula  company,  of  Col.  Clayton’s  1st  Ala.  regi- 
ment, in  charge  of  a mortar  battery  on  a line  with  and  between 
the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Marine  Barracks.  We  had  nice 
comfortable  houses  here  also,  and  good  water.  We  remained  in 
charge  of  this  battery  until  our  regiment  was  ordered 
March  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1862. 

1862  While  in  Pensacola  we  were  drilled  in  infantry  and 
heavy  artillery  tactics.  We  were  first  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Gladden’s  brigade,  he  was  sent  away  to  Mobile,  and  Col. 
Jno.  K.  Jackson  of  the  5th  Ga.  regiment  was  promoted  and  put 
in  command  of  the  brigade.  Liked  Gladden  better  than  Jack- 
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son,  though  he  was  rough.  Col.  Watts  and  Gen.  Bragg  did  not 
get  along  well  at  all.  They  were  always  having  some  trouble 
with  each  other.  An  intense  dislike  seemed  to  have  sprung  up 
between  them.  I think  both  were  to  blame. 

Sometime  in  March,  1862,  about  the  15th  our  regiment 
March  was  ordered  to  Corinth,  Mississippi,  at  which  place 
1862  Gen.  Beauregard  was  then  collecting  an  army.  Not 
long  after  we  reached  there  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  arriv- 
ed with  the  remains  of  his  army  and  assumed  the  command.  Our 
brigade  (Gen.  Gladden’s)  made  a reconnoissance  to  Purday, 
Tenn.,  but  did  not  discover  the  enemy.  We  suffered  a great  deal 
from  exposure  to  the  weather.  On  our  return  from  Purday  to 
Bethel  on  the  railroad,  Gen.  Gladden  ordered  Col.  Watts  to  move 
a portion  of  his  regiment  to  Corinth  on  cars  without  any  bag- 
gage or  tents*  Col.  Watts  protested  against  the  order,  saying 
that  his  men  had  been  without  their  tents  and  cooking  utensils 
for  several  days  in  consequence  of  which  more  than  half  the 
regiment  were  then  sick  and  that  they  had  just  received  the 
cooking  utensils  and  had  commenced  to  cook  their  rations.  Gen. 
Gladden  immediately  sent  a peremptory  order  to  Col.  Watts 
which  he  refused  to  obey  and  Gen.  Gladden  put  him  under  ar- 
rest and  all  the  other  field  officers  and  other  officers  in  order, 
having  refused  to  obey  the  order  were  put  under  arrest.  But 
Brig.  Gen.  Patton  Anderson  having  interferred  persuaded  Col. 
Watts  to  consent  to  obey  the  order  and  Gen.  Gladden  relieved  all 
of  the  officers  from  arrest  to  obey  the  order  but  as  soon  as  the 
regiment  reached  Corinth,  Col.  Watts,  Lieut.  Col.  Farriss,  Ma- 
jor Murphy  and  Senior  Captain  E.  P.  Holcombe  were  placed 
under  close  arrest  and  Maj.  Farrow  of  the  1st  Louisiana  Regu- 
lars was  put  in  command  of  the  regiments.  Adjutant  W.  L. 
Moon  being  sick  I was  detailed  to  act  as  adjutant,  which  posi- 
tion I held  until  we  moved  out  to  fight  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  when 
I was  returned  to  my  company  because  there  was  only  one  other 
officer  present  with  it.  About  this  time  a new  brigade  was 
formed  of  the  17th,  18th,  19th  Ala.  Reg’t’s  and  9th  Ala.  Bat- 
talion, Infantry,  2d  Texas  Infantry,  Desha’s  Arkansas  Batt.  In- 
fantry, and  Capt.  Girardey’s  Battery  of  Georgia  Artillery — 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Jno.  K.  Jackson  of 


*Note. — Gen.  Gladden  ordered  the  regiment  to  move  without  baggage 
because  there  were  not  enough  cars  to  carry  the  baggage. 
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Geo.  But  Gen.  Jackson  was  absent  sick  and  did  not  take  com- 
mand of  his  brigade  until  a few  days  before  the  Battle  of  Shiloh. 
Major  Farrow  commanded  the  Brigade  awhile,  and  Col.  Watts 
after  he  was  relieved  from  arrest,  and  Col.  Farriss  after  Col. 
Watts  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  Confederate 
States.  During  which  time  I was  acting  Assisting  Adjutant 
General  for  the  Brigade.  Our  Brigade  belonged  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Jones  M.  Withers’  Division,  Maj.  Gen.  Bragg’s  Grand  Division. 
Army  of  Miss.  * * * * Col.  Watts  and  the  other  officers  of  our 
regiment  were  kept  under  arrest  some  days  when  they  wrote  an 
ample  apology  acknowledging  their  fault,  &c.,  and  they  were  re- 
lieved from  arrest  and  restored  to  duty  again.  A few  days  af- 
terwards Col.  Watts  received  his  appointment  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Confederate  States.  He  resigned  at  once 
April  and  left  the  regiment.  This  was  about  the  last  of 
1862  March,  1862.  Col.  Watts  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  while  he  was  still  under  arrest.  Maj.  Murphy 
resigned  at  the  same  time  that  Col.  Watts  did,  on  account  of  bad 
health.  We  were  much  pleased  with  Gens.  Sidney  Johnston  and 
Beauregard.  Gens.  Bragg  and  Gladden  and  Jackson  were  al- 
ways severe  on  our  regiment  on  account  of  the  trouble  with  Col. 
Watts  and  the  bad  state  of  discipline  engendered  thereby,  and 
the  notorious  incompetency  of  the  majority  of  the  officers. 

The  battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April 
with  great  slaughter  and  bravery  on  both  sides.  Our  Regiment 
went  into  the  battle  a little  over  300  strong  and  had  130  officers 
and  men  killed  on  Sunday  the  6th  of  April,  not  being  engaged 
the  next  day,  but  detailed  by  Gen.  Beauregard  as  a rear  guard 
to  pick  up  stragglers  and  send  them  to  the  front.  Our  ardor 
and  anxiety  had  been  considerably  cooled  by  the  first  day’s 
work,  and  we  did  not  grumble  at  all  at  being  assigned  to  this 
duty  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle. 

Our  regiment  was  commanded  in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  by 
Col.  R.  C.  Farriss,  Sen.  Capt.  E.  T.  Holcombe  (acting  Lt.  Col. 
and  2d  Sen.  Capt.  T.  J.  Burnett  (acting  Major).  Our  generals 
intending  to  attack  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing  early  on  Satur- 
day morning  the  5th  of  April,  moved  out  from  Corinth  early  on 
Thursday  morning,  April  3rd,  allowing  us  ample  time  to  reach 
the  Yankees  by  Friday  night  as  they  were  only  distant  two 
short  days’  march.  But  it  seemed  that  fate  was  against  us,  for 
as  soon  as  we  had  taken  up  our  line  of  march  it  commenced  rain- 
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ing  hard,  and  soon  made  the  roads  almost  impassable  for  our 
artillery  and  ammunition  trains.  So  that  we  were  forced  to 
move  very  slowly.  Friday  night  we  were  not  close  enough  to 
attack  next  day  except  with  cavalry.  Col.  Clanton  with  his  1st 
Ala.  Cavalry  had  some  lively  skirmishing  with  the  Yankee  out- 
posts and  advanced  cavalry  and  drove  them  back  on  the  main 
body  on  Saturday.  Still  the  enemy  did  not  seem  to  have  taken 
the  alarm  from  these  demonstrations.  Saturday  night  we  slept 
in  striking  distance  of  Grant’s  Army.  As  our  whole  front  was 
covered  by  Hindman’s  Arkansas  Brigade  deployed  as  skirmish- 
ers we  did  not  put  out  any  guards  but  slept  in  close  columns  on 
our  arms  ready  to  be  formed  into  line  of  battle  on  short  notice. 
We  slept  finely  considering  that  so  many  of  us  were  sleeping  our 
last  sleep  before  death  would  close  our  eyes  forever. 

Sunday  morning  at  daylight,  we  hastily  breakfasted  and 
formed  line  of  battle  in  rear  of  Gen.  Gladden’s  Brigade.  In  a 
few  minutes  Hindman’s  long  line  of  skirmishers  swept  forward 
towards  the  Tennessee  (about  lli>  or  2 miles  distant)  in  beauti- 
ful style.  In  about  ten  minutes  they  struck  the  Yankee  skir- 
mishers, and  the  woods  began  to  ring  with  the  music  of  their 
rifles.  They  soon  swept  the  Yankee  skirmishers  back  on  their 
line  of  battle  drawn  up  in  front  of  their  first  camps.  Here  Har- 
dee’s Corps  which  was  in  front  struck  the  Yankee  lines  with 
great  fury  and  broke  them  in  a few  minutes.  The  order  of  bat- 
tle was  as  follows : Hardee  moved  in  advance  and  was  to  begin 

the  attack,  his  entire  front  being  covered  by  Hindman’s  skir- 
mishers. Bragg’s  Corps  moved  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Har- 
dee, in  to  him  at  about  200  paces  in  his  rear,  and 

as  soon  as  he  struck  the  Yankees  was  to  move  into  action  on  his 
right  by  brigades  forward  into  line  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Glad- 
den’s Brigade  was  on  the  left  of  our  corps  and  our  brigade  next 
to  him.  As  soon  as  Hardee  struck  the  Yankee  line,  they  opened 
a heavy  artillery  and  infantry  fire.  The  shells  and  bullets  pass- 
ed over  our  heads  and  fell  among  us  in  considerable  numbers 
but  none  of  us  were  struck  yet,  and  our  men  seemed  to  stand 
the  racket  finely.  Pretty  soon  Gladden  swept  in  and  became 
hotly  engaged  assisting  Hardee  in  driving  the  enemy  beyond 
their  camps.  About  this  time  Polk’s  Corps  became  warmly  en- 
gaged on  Hardee’s  left,  they  occupying  exactly  the  same  position 
on  his  left  that  we  did  on  the  right,  and  becoming  engaged  in 
the  same  way.  At  this  point  which  we  v ere  supporting  Glad- 
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den  in  our  front  and  moving  in  to  take  position  on  his  right  un- 
der a slight  shelling  and  scattering  bullets  from  front  line.  Gen. 
Sidney  Johnson  passed  along  our  front,  followed  by  Stewart’s 
brigade  taking  position  on  our  left.  He  looked  so  grand  and 
noble  that  as  soon  as  it  was  whispered1  along  the  lines  who  he 
was,  the  men  gave  great  cheers  for  him,  he  turned  towards  our 
line  and  raised  his  hat.  At  that  moment,  the  now  risen  sun 
struck  across  his  features  and  made  them  seem  almost  Godlike. 
Our  Great  General,  if  he  had  only  lived  how  we  would  have  idol- 
ized him.  He  galloped  towards  the  front  and  that  was  the  last 
we  saw  of  him,  a few  hours  afterwards  while  leading  a charge 
to  sustain  his  weakened  center,  which  he  thought  was  in  danger, 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  soon  after.  We  were  soon 
heavily  engaged  and  12  or  15  men  struck  down  by  shells,  among 
them  Lt.  Sadler  of  Lloundes.  But  the  enemy  were  soon  driving 
from  this  place  and  we  were  moved  further  to  the  right,  where 
we  became  heavily  engaged,  our  regiment  being  placed  in  a very 
perilous  position  part  of  the  time,  exposed  to  fire  from  three  di- 
rections at  same  time.  At  this  point  Sgt.  Bob  Mosely  (who  was 
killed  afterwards)  captured  and  wounded  first  the  Lt.  Col.  of 
50  111  Regt.  between  our  two  Regts.  during  a short  lull  in  the 
fire.  He  fired  on  us  3 times  when  we  both  pulled  down  on  him 
simultaneously  breaking  his  leg.  We  had  a hot  fight  at  this 
point  for  over  an  hour  when  we  broke  the  Yankees,  and  then 
double-quicked  by  our  left  flank  to  the  assistance  of  Brecken- 
ridge’s  Div.  in  the  center  which  had  been  in  reserve  and  was 
just  engaged  and  was  being  sorely  pressed.  Gladden’s  wasted 
troops  and  Gage’s  Mobile  battery  were  nobly  sustaining  them, 
when  we  rushed  in  front  of  them  and  swept  forward  driving 
the  Yankees  before  us.  Three  times  we  retired  without  ammu- 
nition in  face  of  their  hot  fire,  for  they  made  a gallant  stand  in 
the  center,  and  went  in  again,  until  to  our  combined  efforts 
Prentiss’  Div.  surrendered  and  were  sent  to  the  rear  under 
guard.  We  pressed  on  driving  the  Yankees  into  the  River — in 
sight  of  their  gunboats — and  our  artillery  playing  havoc  at 
short  range.  Until  dark  when  the  troops  being  in  some  confu- 
sion resulting  from  so  many  different  lines  being  crowded  to- 
gether in  so  narrow  a space — we  were  ordered  to  retire  to  our 

^aj.  Burnett  not  knowing  who  it  was,  asked  him  how  the  battle  was 
going,  when  his  whole  face  lighting  up,  he  said,  “gloriously,  we  are  driving 
them  at  every  point,  we  will  gain  a glorious  victory.” 
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old  positions  for  the  night.  Monday  we  were  detailed  by  Gen. 
Beauregard  to  guard  the  rear,  which  our  little  army  held  at  bay 
for  the  entire  day.  Buell  and  Grant  combined,  and  at  sundown 
retired  without  pursuit  to  Corinth — leaving  Breckenridge  to 
cover  the  rear.  He  was  not  attacked.  Our  company  went  into 
the  battle  40  strong  and  lost  17.  Early  in  the  fight  Capt.  McLean 
was  severely  wounded  and  I commanded  the  company  through 
the  fight.  The  back  of  my  neck  was  scratched  by  a splinter  from 
a shell  and  my  sword  belt  and  breeches  were  cut  in  two  or  three 
places  by  bullets.  Chaplain  Tichenor  fought  gallantly  in  my 
company  and  was  wounded  by  a spent  ball.  I was  struck  with 
the  gallantry  of  Cols.  Clanton  and  Farrow. 

Was  taken  with  Typhoid  Fever  and  came  near  dying  in 
May — but  through  Providence  and  the  kind  care  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  I lived — and  went  home  on  sick  leave  with  Pa,  who 
came  after  me  on  15th  May.  Soon  after  army  evacuated  Corinth 
fell  back  to  Tupelo.  On  28  June  I rejoined  the  Regt.  Col.  Far- 
riss  had  resigned  on  account  of  bad  health.  Col.  Watts  got  Maj. 
Murphy’s  resignation  withdrawn  and  appointed  Col.  But  Bragg 
put  him  under  arrest  when  he  reported  to  take  a command  and 
assigned  J.  T.  Jones  to  command  until  July.  When  Holcombe 
and  Burnett  received  their  promotion  and  were  put  in  command 
as  Lt.  Col.  and  Major.  Capt.  Burnett  failed  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation but  was  promoted  anyhow  through  Watt’s  influence. 
Murphy  still  under  arrest.  Aug. 


{To  be  continued  in  next  issue) 


A CENTURY  OF  GOLD  MINING  IN  ALABAMA 

By  George  I.  Adams 

(Dr.  Adams  is  a Professor  in  the  Department  of  Geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  He  is  a native  of  Illinois  and  graduated  in  the  Kan- 
sas State  Normal  School  in  1889,  and  from  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1895.  One  year  later  he  received  the  Sc.  D.  from  Princeton  and  later  was 
a student  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  at  Yale  University.  As  a geol- 
ogist he  has  been  connected  with  several  institutions  of  learning  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  South  America  as  well  as  in  China.  He  became 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1920 
and  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama  in  1927. — Editor.) 

Gold  is  said  to  have  been  first  found  in  Alabama  in  1830. 
Accordingly  this  year,  1930,  is  the  centennial  of  the  discovery 
and  it  is  appropriate  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  gold  min- 
ing in  this  State  during  that  period. 

It  is  generally 
agreed  by  histo- 
rians that  the  In- 
dians and  the  Span- 
ish explorers  did 
not  find  gold  in 
Alabama.  The  ap- 
proximate date  of 
the  d i s covery  of 
gold  in  the  State 
was  given  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Phillips  in 
Bulletin  No.  3 of 
the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Alabama,  as 
1830,  but  he  cited 
no  authority  and 
did  not  state  where 
or  by  whom  the  dis- 
covery was  made. 

The  date  is  reason- 
able, since  gold  was 
found  in  Georgia  in 
1829  and  knowledge 

*The  information  in  this  article  is  taken  from  a report  on  “Gold  De- 
posits in  Aalbama  and  Occurrences  of  Copper,  Pyrite,  Arsenic  and  Tin  by 
the  writer.  This  report  is  now  in  press,  and  when  issued  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  applying  to  the  State  Geologist,  University,  Alabama. 


Sketch  showing  the  area  of  crystaline  rocks 
in  Alabama,  ( shaded ) and  the  lands  ceded  by 
the  Creek  Indians. 
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of  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  Georgia  probably  stimulated  the 
search  for  it  in  Alabama. 

The  discovery  in  Alabama  was  probably  made  by  intrud- 
ers on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Creek  Indians  who  held  an 
area  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in 
which  the  gold  deposits  occur.  About  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery there  was  some  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians. 
Possibly  the  knowledge  that  gold  had  been  found  was  a factor 
which  prompted  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  by  the  national 
government  for  the  lands  of  the  Creeks.  The  treaty  was  sign- 
ed in  1832,  but  before  the  removal  of  the  Indians  was  effected 
the  State  legislature  formed  the  lands  into  counties  and  set- 
tlers flocked  in. 

The  date  of  the  great  gold  excitement  in  Alabama  has 
been  given  as  1835,  but  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  in  writing  of 
Arbacoochee,  which  was  one  of  the  early  districts,  stated  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  placer  work  was  done  there  soon  after 
the  great  excitement  in  1836.  M.  Tuomey,  the  first  State  Geol- 
ogist of  Alabama,  stated  that  Arbacoochee  once  gave  employ- 
ment to  600  men.  Arbacoochee  is  reported  to  have  had  a con- 
tributory population  of  5,000  inhabitants  in  1845  and  it  is  still 
spoken  of  as  having  once  been  the  largest  town  in  Alabama. 
At  present  there  is  one  brick  building  with  a few  neighboring 
houses  at  the  site. 

The  discovery  at  Goldville,  according  to  Tuomey,  was 
made  in  1842.  Phillips  reported  that  there  were  said  to  have 
been  fourteen  stores  at  Goldville  between  1840  and  1850  and 
that  the  population  of  the  locality  was  at  least  3,000.  It  is 
now  a cross  roads  without  a store. 

When  the  California  gold  rush  began  in  1849  most  of  the 
Alabama  miners  left  the  state,  but  mining  continued  in  a small 
way.  Prospecting  in  Alabama  revived  as  the  result  of  the  com- 
ing of  Cornish  miners  who  began  to  drift  into  the  state  in  1853- 
1854  from  the  Ducktown  copper  mines  in  Tennessee.  The 
work  of  these  prospectors  was  characterized  by  the  sinking  of 
shafts  which  were  one  fathom  square.  If  nothing  favorable 
was  found  when  a depth  of  ten  fathoms  was  reached,  sinking 
was  stopped.  The  Cornish  miners  prospected  principally  iron 
gossans  which  were  the  result  of  the  weathering  of  pyrite  and 
which  according  to  their  experience  in  Tennessee  were  consid- 
ered to  be  surface  indications  of  copper.  While  they  did  much 
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useless  work  looking  for  copper  between  1859  and  1861,  some 
of  them  found  gold  deposits.  These  miners  went  back  to  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  escape  the  draft  when  the  Civil  War  began  in 
1861. 

During  the  copper  excitement  in  Alabama  following  the 
discovery  of  the  Wood’s  Copper  Mine  in  1874  a few  additional 
gold  discoveries  were  made.  In  the  nineties,  shafts  were  sunk 
on  some  of  the  well  known  gold  veins,  machinery  was  brought 
in  for  equipping  mills,  and  systematic  mining  was  attempted, 
but  the  gold  below  the  level  of  weathering  was  found  imprac- 
tical of  recovery  by  amalgamation.  Cyaniding  was  introduced 
in  Alabama  in  1904  at  the  Hog  Mountain  mine,  the  only  place 
in  the  state  where  it  was  used  extensively. 

In  1905  a small  dredge  was  built  on  the  Clear  Creek  placer 
ground  in  the  Arbacoochee  district.  After  the  dredge  was 
abandoned,  the  engines  which  operated  it  were  used  to  pump 
water  for  hydraulicking  at  Arbachoochee. 

There  were  some  mines  in  operation  at  various  times  up 
to  1916  when  gold  mining  was  abandoned  on  account  of  new 
economic  conditions  brought  about  by  the  World  War.  At  that 
time  amalgamation  was  being  used  at  the  Gold  Log  mine  in  the 
Riddle’s  Mill  district  and  the  ores  at  Hog  Mountain  were  be- 
ing treated  by  the  cyaniding  process. 

The  production  of  gold  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
early  history  of  Alabama  although  the  total  amount  of  gold  re- 
covered was  not  great  as  compared  with  the  yield  of  other  gold 
fields.  The  search  for  gold  stimulated  the  settlement  of  the 
portion  of  the  state  in  which  the  crystalline  rocks  occur  and 
placer  gold  supplied  ready  money  at  a time  when  there  were 
few  marketable  products.  Gold  mining  was  a source  of  com- 
parative wealth  to  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Panning  gold  was 
a gainful  occupation  when  there  was  no  other  work  to  be  done 
and  practically  no  other  way  of  employing  negro  labor  so  that 
it  could  earn  its  daily  support. 

In  addition  to  the  placer  deposits  there  were  many  small 
mines  which  yielded  free  gold  near  the  surface  and  could  be 
worked  cheaply  with  primitive  equipment.  The  later  working 
of  these  deposits  at  depth  was  generally  less  successful.  As 
the  zone  of  unoxidized  ores  was  approached  technical  difficul- 
ties of  recovering  the  gold  arose  and  most  of  the  mines  which 
were  at  first  profitable  ceased  operations.  Some  which  had  ore 
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reserves  from  which  only  a moderate  recovery  was  possible 
were  forced  to  close  when  they  felt  the  effects  of  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  the  increased  wage  scale.  Finally,  the 
World  War  caused  the  total  suspension  of  gold  mining  by  cut- 
ting off  the  supplies  of  mercury  and  cyanide,  increasing  wages, 
and  calling  labor  to  other  pursuits. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a record  of  the  early  gold  pro- 
duction in  Alabama.  The  amount  of  gold  which  was  produced 
from  the  time  of  the  early  excitement  until  the  miners  were 
drawn  away  to  California  in  the  gold  rush  of  ’49,  was  probably 
something  more  than  $350,000,  but  the  details  for  this  first  im- 
portant period  are  lacking. 

From  the  time  of  the  California  rush  until  the  Civil  War, 
the  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  continued  in  a small  way 
and  after  the  Civil  War  the  industry  moved  very  slowly  until 
the  period  of  prospecting  for  copper,  which  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Wood’s  Copper  Mine  in  1874,  stimulated  interest  in 
the  gold  deposits.  The  richest  placer  deposits  and  the  free  gold 
in  the  surface  portions  of  the  vein  deposits  had  been  largely 
worked  out  and  consequently  production  was  hindered  by  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  recovery  of  gold  by  amalgamation 
from  the  ores  of  the  deeper  zone  in  which  the  ore  contained 
sulphides. 

During  the  years  1880  to  1903  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  the  annual  production  of  gold  ranged  from  $1,000 
to  $6,000,  but  in  1904  there  was  a sudden  increase  to  $29,288. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  cyaniding  at  the 
Hog  Mountain  mine,  which  up  to  the  time  it  closed  because  of 
the  World  War,  produced  about  $250,000  in  gold.  The  second 
important  period  of  gold  mining  in  Alabama  was  practically 
coextensive  with  the  activities  of  this  mine,  and  others  which 
also  used  cyaniding.  During  this  period  the  total  production 
was  about  $300,000  in  gold. 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  estimate  of  the  total 
gold  production  of  Alabama  for  the  years  1830  to  1879,  inclu- 
sive, as  $365,300  and  gives  the  annual  production  from  that 
time  forward  to  1917  as  reported  in  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  United  States  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey: 
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Value  of  Gold  Produced  in  Alabama 


1830  to  1879 $365,300 

1880.... 1,000 

1881 1,000 

1882. 3,500 

1883  6,000 

1884  5,000 

1885  6,000 

1886  4,000 

1887  2,000 

1888  5,600 

1889  2,639 

1890  2,170 

1891  2,245 

1892  2,419 

1893  6,369 

1894  4,092 

1895  4,635 

1896  6,495 

1897  8,455 


1898 

•$  6,578 

1899. 

4,766 

1900 

2,618 

1901 

----- 3,773 

1902 

2,938 

1903 

4,894 

1904 

29,288 

1905 

41,530 

1906 

24.921 

1907 

25,982 

1908 

41,208 

1909 

29,239 

1910..... 

- 33,533 

1911 

18,916 

1912 

16,724 

1913 

11,094 

1914 

11,970 

1915 

5,243 

1916 

8,650 

Since  1917  the  annual  gold  production  in  some  years  has 
been  only  a few  hundred  dollars.  The  Mineral  Resources  of-4he 
United  States  for  1928,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  gives 
the  total  production  of  Alabama  from  1830  to  1928  as  $766,746. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1904,  the  reports  on  the  mining 
industry  in  the  “Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States”  give 
more  details  concerning  the  industrial  states.  The  following  in- 
formation extracted  from  the  reports  is  presented  here  because 
of  the  historical  interest.  More  particularly  it  shows  the  tenor 
of  the  gold  ores  which  were  mined  in  the  period  when  deeper 
mining  was  carried  on  in  Alabama.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  no  silver  mines  in  Alabama,  and  that  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  silver  production  refer  to  silver  recovered 
in  refining  the  gold  which  was  sold  to  the  mint. 

190 Alabama  is  credited  with  a production  of  1,417 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $29,288,  and  200  ounces  of  silver.  This 
was  presumably  largely  from  the  Hog  Mountain  mine. 

1905.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  was  2,009  ounces 
valued  at  $41,530.  The  silver  production  was  336  ounces.  One 
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placer  and  two  deep  mines  were  in  operation.  The  placer  yield- 
ed 50  ounces  of  gold.  Dry  or  siliceous  ores  from  the  deep  mines 
yielded  1,959  ounces  of  gold.  The  average  value  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver per  ton  of  ore  from  the  deep  mines  was  $2.46. 

During  the  year  the  Clear  Creek  Gold  Mining  Company  ex- 
perimented with  a small  dredge,  but  their  operations  were  dis- 
continued. At  Hog  Mountain,  the  Hillabee  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany continued  its  successful  career.  The  ore  was  treated  in  a 
75-ton  dry  crushing  plant  and  this  was  followed  by  cyanide 
treatment.  The  Tallapoosa  Mining  Company  became  a pro- 
ducer. 

1906.  The  gold  production  in  Alabama  from  dry  or  silice- 
ous ores  was  1,205.51  ounces,  valued  at  $24,921.  The  silver 
production  was  124  ounces.  There  was  but  a small  production 
at  the  Dutch  Bend  mine  in  Tallapoosa,  owing  to  suspension  of 
operations  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  The  mine  was  equipped 
with  a 20-stamp  mill  and  a cyanide  plant.  The  Tallapoosa  mine 
reported  no  output  but  a 5-stamp  mill  with  1,050  pound  stamps, 
and  a 20-ton  cyanide  plant  were  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
property.  The  Hog  Mountain  mine  in  Tallapoosa  county  was 
the  principal  producer. 

1907.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  for  1907  is  given 
as  1,256.88  ounces,  valued  at  $25,982.  The  silver  production 
was  439  ounces.  The  sources  of  the  gold  were:  placer  2.03 
ounces;  dry  or  siliceous  ores  1,232.35  ounces;  copper  ores,  22.50 
ounces.  The  sources  of  the  silver  were:  dry  or  siliceous  ores, 
189  ounces;  copper  ores,  250  ounces.  Some  gold  and  silver  were 
recovered  at  acid  works  by  the  treatment  of  the  cupriferous  py- 
rite  ore  from  Pyriton.  The  principal  production  was  from  the 
Hog  Mountain  mine.  The  Tallapoosa  mine  was  also  producing. 

1908.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  for  1908  was 
1,993.44  ounces,  valued  at  $41,208.  The  silver  production  was 
282  ounces.  There  were  3 placer  mines  and  2 deep  mines  in 
operation.  The  placers  produced  45.72  ounces  of  gold  and  the 
dry  or  siliceous  ores  yielded  1,947.12  ounces.  The  dry  ores  min- 
ed totaled  11,174  tons  with  an  average  value  of  $3,616  per  ton. 
The  Hog  Mountain  mines  of  the  Hillabee  Mining  Company  fur- 
nished the  greater  part  of  the  gold  production.  There  was  a 
small  production  from  the  placers  at  Arbacoochee  and  Clear 
Creek.  The  Gold  Ridge  Mining  Company  produced  some  gold 
from  the  operation  of  their  20-stamp  amalgamation  mill. 
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1909.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  for  1909  was 
1,414.44  ounces  valued  at  $25,239.  The  silver  production  was 
212  ounces.  There  were  several  small  placer  mines  and  2 deep 
mines  in  operation.  The  dry  or  siliceous  ores  treated  totaled 
9,886  tons  and  showed  an  average  recovery  of  $2.96  per  ton. 
The  production  was  almost  wholly  from  the  Hog  Mountain  mine 
but  a small  production  was  reported  from  the  Warwick  mine 
near  Talladega. 

1910.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  for  1910  was 
1,622.16  ounces  valued  at  $33,533.  The  silver  production  was 
268  ounces.  There  were  3 placers  and  3 deep  mines  in  opera- 
tion. The  placers  yielded  17.27  ounces  of  gold.  The  dry  or 
siliceous  ores  yielded  1,604.89  ounces  of  gold.  The  total  of  these 
ores  mined  was  9.763  tons,  with  an  aevrage  yield  of  $3.41.  The 
placer  gold  from  Mud  Creek  and  Clear  Creek  in  Cleburne  county 
was  valued  at  $357.  The  production  from  siliceous  ores  was 
almost  wholly  from  the  Hog  Mountain  mine  in  Tallapoosa  coun- 
ty. There  was  a nominal  output  from  the  Gold  Ridge  mine  and 
a small  yield  from  the  Story  prospect  in  Talladega  county. 

1911.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  for  1911  was 
915.06  ounces,  valued  at  $18,916.  The  silver  production  was 
171  ounces.  There  were  2 deep  mines  which  produced  6,360 
tons  of  dry  or  siliceous  ore  which  gave  an  average  recovery  of 
$2.99.  The  output  was  mainly  from  the  Hog  Mountain  mines. 
A small  tonnage  was  treated  at  the  Story  prospect  in  a 5-stamp 
mill. 

1912.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  for  1912  was 
809.02  ounces  valued  at  $16,724.  The  production  of  silver  was 
168  ounces.  The  gold  and  silver  production  was  from  5,693  tons 
of  dry  or  siliceous  ores  which  gave  an  average  recovery  of 
$2.96.  The  output  was  chiefly  from  the  Hog  Mountain  or  Hil- 
labee  mine.  A small  tonnage  was  treated  at  the  Story  mine, 
and  the  Tallapoosa  mine  was  operated  for  a short  time. 

1913.  The  production  for  Alabama  for  1913  was  536.67 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $11,094.  The  silver  production  was 
117  ounces.  The  tonnage  of  siliceous  ores  treated  was  4,068 
with  an  average  recovery  of  $2.74  per  ton.  The  Hog  Mountain 
mine  was  operated  a part  of  the  year  on  a lease  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  by  the  Hog 
Mountain  Gold  Mining  Company.  A small  tonnage  was  treated 
at  the  Story  mine. 
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19 lit.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  for  1914  was 
valued  at  $11,970.  The  silver  production  was  199  ounces.  This 
was  mainly  from  5,079  tons  of  siliceous  ore,  with  an  average  re- 
coverable value  in  gold  and  silver  of  $2.28  per  ton.  The  only 
placer  gold  reported  was  a small  quantity,  obtained  by  the  Clear 
Creek  Gold  Mining  Company  from  placers  in  Cleburne  county. 
The  placers  were  worked  experimentally  by  means  of  a small 
dredge  from  May  to  December,  when  the  plant  was  dismantled. 
At  the  Story  mine,  near  Waldo  in  Talladega  county,  the  Gold 
Log  Mining  Company  treated  a considerable  quantity  of  ore  in 
a 10-ton,  5-stamp  mill  by  amalgamation.  The  mine  and  mill 
were  operated  intermittently  during  the  year  and  considerable 
development  was  accomplished.  At  the  Hog  Mountain  mine  in 
Tallapoosa  county  an  increased  tonnage  was  treated  in  a 100- 
ton  cyanidation  and  blanket  concentrator  plant  after  crushing 
in  rolls  and  tube  mill.  Concentrates  contained  about  6.2  per 
cent  of  bismuth,  but  this  was  not  paid  for  by  the  purchaser.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ore  was  unoxidized,  but  a portion  was  from 
the  oxidized  zone,  which  extends  from  40  to  60  feet  from  the 
surface.  The  quartz  veins  are  in  granite  and  a little  pyrrhotite 
is  reported  present.  The  quantity  of  gold  recovered  by  cyani- 
dation was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  derived  from  concentrates, 
and  most  of  the  small  yield  of  silver  was  derived  from  concen- 
trates shipped. 

1915.  The  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  for  1915  was 
253.62  ounces  valued  at  $5,243.  The  production  of  silver  was 
12  ounces. 

1916.  In  1916  there  were  produced  in  Alabama  418.44 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $8,650  and  53  ounces  of  silver.  There 
were  11,063  tons  of  ore  treated  by  amalgamation  at  two  deep 
mines  in  operation,  the  greater  part  being  from  Tallapoosa 
county.  There  were  3 placer  mines  in  operation. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a revival  of  gold  mining  at 
some  of  the  more  important  localities  in  Alabama,  but  the  pres- 
ent economic  conditions  are  unfavorable  since  the  price  of  fine 
gold  is  fixed  at  $20.67  per  ounce  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  is  low.  The  tenor  of  the  Alabama  ores  in  the  more 
successful  mines  has  been  shown  to  average  from  about  $4.00 
to  $8.00  with  some  occasional  shoots  carrying  higher  values  but 
the  average  recovery  from  the  annual  tonnage  was  considerably 
less  than  $4.00  according  to  the  statistics.  The  difficulties  of 
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recovery  of  the  gold  from  ores  containing  arsenic  or  associated 
with  graphite  have,  however,  been  solved  and  there  is  accord- 
ingly a possibility  of  higher  yields.  In  order  to  operate  with 
the  narrow  margin  of  profit  which  the  conditions  outlined  above 
indicate,  production  should  be  undertaken  only  after  develop- 
mental work  has  demonstrated  a sufficient  body  of  ore  and  tech- 
nical investigations  have  shown  a feasible  method  of  recovering 
the  gold. 


SOUTHERN  EMIGRATION  TO  BRAZIL 


Embodying  the  Diary  of  Jennie  R.  Keyes 
Montgomery,  Alabama" 

By  Peter  A.  Brannon 

(The  first  part  of  this  study  appeared  in  the  Summer  Issue  of  the 
QUARTERLY.  Miss  Keyes’  Diary,  begun  in  this  issue,  will  be  continued 
in  subsequent  numbers. — Editor.) 

DIARY 


Lake  Juparana,  Tuesday,  Oct.  2nd,  1867. 


(Jennie  R.  Keyes) 


I awoke  this  morning  and  the  sunshine  was  pouring  into 
my  room.  I got  up  and  dressed  myself  and  went  about  my  ac- 
customed duties.  After  breakfast  I went  down  to  the  “library/’ 
it  is  a shanty  in  which  there  are  some  swinging  shelves  where 
we  keep  our  books,  it  is  also  honored  with  the  name  “Roper 
House.”  We  often  wash  clothes  there.  After  remaining  there 
awhile,  I returned  to  the  house.  George  the  baby,  was  fretful, 
I tried  to  amuse  him,  in  different  ways  and  at  last  he  fell  asleep 
in  my  arms. 


March  22nd,  ’67 — 
The  homes  we 
have  had 
in  Brazil 


Jennie  R.  Keyes — 

The  first  journal  was  kept  by  Ma, 

She  gave  the  book  to  me  and  I writing- 
in  it  now. 

’From  the  Portugese  word  “Roupa,”  meaning  “clothes,”  hence  they 
named  the  laundry,  “The  Roper  House,”  or  Roupa  House. 


To 

Jenny  R.  Keyes 
from  her  father 

Montgomery,  Ala. 


(1.  Linhares 

(2.  Lake  Juparana. 

( Province  of  Espiritos  Santo. 

(3.  Dixie  Island,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro  Brazil. 
(4  Pao  Grande  Brazil. 

(5.  San  Domingo  May,  1869. 

Jennie  Rutledge  Keyes 
Pao  Grande 
1869 
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Directly  I heard  some  one  say  that  a canoe  was  coming.  I 
looked  out  and  sure  enough  there  was  a canoe,  and  it  was  nearly 
here.  I soon  learned  who  was  in  it.  Caps.  Ben  and  Dalton 
Yancey.0  They  had  come  from  Linhares  (a  little  Brazilian  vil- 
lage not  very  far  below  here), 
having  gone  there  a day  or  two 
before.  They  brought  us  let- 
ters and  papers.  I got  one  letter 
from  Lizzie  Freligh,  a very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and  also  a note. 
The  gentlemen  remained  for 
some  time  and  after  dinner  they 
went  home.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  without  anything 
happening  worthy  of  record,  ex- 
cept that  I walked  over  to  where 
our  new  house  is  being  made, 
and  took  little  George  with  me. 
I met  Ellie.  She  and  I came 
home  together.  And  after  sup- 
per we  all  sat  down  around  a 
bright  fire  which  Mr.  Fahy  had 
made,  where  we  chatted  and 
laughed  for  some  time. 


. ,jENN*E  R^TL,EI??D  £EYESt  Wednesday,  Oct.  3rd,  1867. 

( Photo  made  about  the  time  she  re- 
sided in  Brazil)  This  morning  while  I was 

washing  dishes  I was  surprised 
by  the  arrival  of  a canoe  and  several  gentlemen.  Mr.  Tom  Gun- 
ter,7 Maj.  Stores,"  Dr.  DeYampert.  As  they  had  not  eaten 
breakfast  we  had  to  prepare  some  for  them.  In  the  meantime 
Captain  Johnson  and  his  brother  came  to  get  a letter  that  had 
been  left  here  for  one  of  them.  They  remained  for  some  time. 


°Sons  of  William  L.  Yancey. 

Thomas  Gunter,  son  of  Col.  Charles  Gunter.  On  Mr.  Gunter’s  sec- 
ond trip,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  Capt.  P.  H.  McEachin, 
who  married  Hattie,  and  by  his  children,  his  wife  then  being  deceased. 
Anna  married  Capt.  Dozier  in  Brazil.  All  of  the  children  returned  to 
Montgomery  during  the  early  70’s  and  with  the  exception  of  Basil  Manly, 
none  ever  resided  there  later. 

■Major  George  S.  Storrs,  C.  S.  Artillery,  one  time  staff  Officer,  to 
General  S.  G.  French,  now  (1930)  residing  in  Texas. 
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I heard  Cap.  Johnson  talking  to  Maj.  Stores  about  getting  up  a 
dance  at  one  of  the  Brazilian’s  houses.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  the  young  ladies  thought  of  it.  And  the  Cap.  turning  to 
me  said  “What  do  you  think  of  it?”  I replied  “I  am  always 
ready  for  a dance.”  Ellie  said  she  did  not  know  whether  the 
young  ladies  would  like  it  or  not,  it  depended  upon  circum- 
stances. So  I do  not  know  that  it  has  been  decided  yet  (about 
the  dance.) 

After  a while  the  gentlemen  all  went  away.  I went  down 
to  the  “Roper  House”  and  washed  some  clothes.  Ma  has  gone 
to  the  place  where  the  new  house  is  being  made.  I believe  she 
intends  to  sketch  the  “Little  Lake.”  The  place  selected  for  our 
future  home  is  very  beautiful.  In  front  of  us  will  be  the  large 
and  magnificent  Lake  Juparana,  behind  the  loveliest  little  lake 
I ever  saw.  On  one  side  is  a stream,  which  will  when  the  rainy 
season  sets  in,  flow  from  the  little  lake  to  the  large  one.  On  the 
other  is  a hill,  a large  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  woods.  We 
will  be  surrounded  by  beautys,  I hope  before  long  the  house  will 
be  finished,  so  that  we  can  move  into  it  and  begin  making  im- 
provements. Antone,  one  of  the  workmen,  said  that  they  would 
finish  two  rooms,  for  us  to  live  in  and  Pa  could  go  to  Rio  and 
practice  Dentistry. 

In  two  of  Lizzie’s  letters”  she  asked  me  to  come  and  stay 
some  with  her.  So  Ma  says  she  is  going  to  ask  Pa  to  take  me 
with  him  to  Rio  when  he  goes.  I hope  he  will  say  yes!  and  Liz- 
zie and  I can  have  such  pleasant  times  together.  And  when  I 
come  back  Ellie  will  go.  Perhaps  Lizzie  will  come  up  here  on 
Lake  Juparana  to  live  and  then  we  can  be  together  often.  Liz- 
zie is  a sweet  girl.  I hope  I shall  not  be  disappointed  in  visiting 
her. 


Thursday,  Oct.  4th. 

We  have  had  no  visitors  today.  I wrote  several  letters.  One 
to  Kate  Hutcheson,  one  to  Charlie  Jackson  and  I commenced 
one  to  Lizzie  Freligh.  Eula  began  to  write  but  the  letter  did  not 


9Lizzie  Freligh,  daughter  of  a late  resident  of  Memphis  who  went 
down  on  the  same  vessel  with  the  Keyes  (cf, -Jennie’s  Story  written  on 
board  the  Barque  Wavelet  on  their  return  to  the  United  States),  Lizzie 
married  Captain  Frank  Shippey  of  Florida  and  in  later  years  resided  near 
the  Keyes  family  in  that  state.  She  is  now,  (1930)  living  in  Long  Beach. 
California. 
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suit  her  and  she  threw  it  aside.  The  day  has  been  very  pretty 
and  bright. 

Oct.  5th,  1867. 

....  I spent  the  day  in  washing  clothes  and  writing  letters. 


Oct.  6th,  1867. 

I am  going  to  begin  my  diary  again  and  in  a different  way. 

I shall  write  as  if  talking  to 
Lizzie  Freligh  for  whom  I have 
named  the  book. 

*Oh!  Lizzie,  look.  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  more  beauti- 
ful? Lake  Juparana,  so  clear 
and  still,  and  the  clouds  over 
head  that  tell  of  rain,  brighten- 
ed by  the  sun’s  mellow  rays  and 
the  blue  of  the  sky  in  some 
parts,  is  reflected  in  the  waters 
below.  An  dthe  beautiful  green 
banks  rest  against  the  eastern 
sky  from  where  the  sun  has  not 
long  since  appeared.  Do  you  not 
think  it  is  beautiful!  But  come 
let  us  go,  we  have  been  looking 
at  it  long  enough.  I have  the 
table  to  set,  the  dishes  to  wash 
and  some  letters  to  write  after 
breakfast.  . . . 

S.  Miller  Thomas  Spencer 

Not  Identified  Now  Lizzie  it  is  evening,  let 

(Photo  made  in  Brazil  1868)  me  think,  what  have  I done? 

I have  finished  all  of  my  letters  and  washed  my  clothes  so  that 
next  week  I will  not  have  it  to  do.  I then  can  sew  and  (not)  be 
worried  with  the  thought  that  I still  have  my  week’s  washing  to 
do.  The  Lake  again  looks  beautiful,  but  now  a cool  breeze  is 
blowing  and  the  waves  lash  against  the  shore  angrily.  Just 
now,  Dr.  and  Capt.  Johnson  came  in,  but  they  have  gone  to  look 
for  Pa,  they  came  to  see  him  on  business,  I expect.  It  is  later, 
and  the  gentlemen  have  come  back.  Pa  is  with  them — Now 
they  have  eaten  supper  and  are  all  seated  around  the  glowing 
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fire,  out  of  doors.  We  have  these  fires  built  every  night  and  sit 
around  them  until  we  wish  to  retire. 

Oct.  4th,  1867. 

This  morning  my  week  to  cook  began,  no,  Mr.  Spencer1  al- 
ways cooks  breakfast  on  Sundays.  . . . Not  long  after  break- 
fast this  morning  Capt.  Yancey  and  old  Mr.  Davis  came.  They 
were  going  to  Linhares  and  stopped  on  their  way.  Lizzie,  I 
went  to  the  “Farnah  Casa”  today  and  took  the  baby,  Alice  and 
Reb " with  me.  Josephine  and  Sophie,  who  are  daughters  of 
Seraphim,  the  “ gentleman ” to  whom  the  “Casa”  belongs,  and 
made  a good  many  rag-dolls.  I thought  that  they  would  be  the 
very  things  which  would  please  the  little  children,  and  sent 
Alice  home  to  get  some  Dumps.  Eula,  Alice,  Linnie,  Julia,  Wil- 
lie and  Charlie  all  bought  some  of  the  dolls  and  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  them.  I took  one  to  keep  as  a curiosity.  I did  not 
feel  very  much  like  playing  with  it.  After  dinner  I took  my 
writing  desk  and  lay  down  on  my  bed  and  commenced  looking 
over  some  of  my  old  letters  and  notes.  1 read  several  of  them 
which  I had  received  while  in  Montgomery.  And  they  “stirred 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep.”  Oh,  those  old  treasures,  how 
I love  to  keep  them!  “They  waft  my  spirit  back — to  where?” 
to  scenes  of  long  ago — But  this  is  foolish — After  a while  Ellie 
came  and  began  to  read  to  me  in  a book  called  “Dream  Life.” 
Do  you  remember  it  Lizzie?  We  used  to  read  it  while  on  the 
S.  S.  Marmion — It  is  late  now  and  I have  got  supper  to  cook,  or 
at  least  coffee  to  make. 

Maj.  Stores  came  this  evening. 

Monday,  Oct.  8th,  1867. 

I got  up  this  morning  and  cooked  breakfast.  I went  down 
to  the  Farina  House.  I came  back  and  Ma  and  I cooked  dinner. 
I commenced  sewing.  I had  tried  to  begin  it  for  some  time. 

"Thomas  Spencer,  son  of  Gvorge  and  Sarah  Ellen  Ingram  Spencer, 
born  July  26,  1847,  in  Liverpool,  England.  His  parents  died  in  1855  of 
Yellow  Fever.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1871  and  located  with 
the  Johnstons  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  and  Captain  and  Doctor  Johns- 
ton subsequently  located  at  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Florida.  Soon  thereafter, 
he  married  Mary  Amanda  Farley  at  Mariana,  Florida.  He  lived  five 
years  in  Texas,  1875  to  1880,  when  he  returned  to  Wewauhitchka,  Fla., 
and  resided  there  until  his  death  in  1919. 

uDavid  Rebel  Keyes,  born  during  the  Confederacy  and  thus  so  call- 
ed. He  resided  (1930)  at  Clear  Water,  Florida. 
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When  night  came  I made  coffee.  After  supper,  it  being  a lovely 
moonlight  night,  Alice  and  I went  down  on  the  beach  and  after 
walking  about  a while,  we  sat  down  on  the  white  sand  where  we 
talked  for  some  time. 


; 


Tuesday,  Oct.  9,  1867. 

I arose  this  morning  before 
the  sun  and  while  I was  cook- 
ing breakfast,  Capt.  Ben.  Yan- 
cey, old  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Carr, 
who  were  returning  from  Lin- 
hares  stopped,  and  breakfasted 
with  us. 

After  breakfast  the  Lake  was 
too  rough  for  them  to  go  any 
further  on  their  way,  so  they  re- 
mained with  us  for  a while  and 
then  went  on.  I sewed  some  to- 
day. Ellie12  has  had  a dreadful 
sick  headache,  caused  by  her  go- 
ing too  long  without  her  coffee. 
She  took  a walk  over  to  Lake 
Jenella  before  eating.  Perhaps 
that  helped  to  make  her  head 
ache.  Lizzie,  Capt.  Johnson  came 
thi  sevening.  He  had  been  to 

Thomas  Spencer  Sam  Kerr  Linhares.  He  and  Pa  went  over 
( Photo  made  in  Brazil,  about  . ,,  , ,,  , , 

1868\  to  the  new  house.  Mother  s plan 

has  been  made  about  it.  The 

Comaraders  said  that  they  did  not  have  enough  men  to  lift  the 

heavy  lumber  or  any  oxen,  so  they  will  make  two  rooms  on  each 

side  of  a hall  and  we  will  have  two  more  added  after  a while. 

They  told  us  of  the  change  yesterday. 


Wednesday,  Oct.  10th,  1867. 

Lizzie,  Dr.  Dunn1!  came  this  morning  while  I was  cooking. 
He  ate  breakfast  with  us  and  remained  for  some  time,  after- 
wards dinner.  I began  to  sew  and  grew  so  sleepy  that  I laid 
down  on  the  bed  and  took  a nice  nap.  I went  over  to  the  new 

1L’Ellen  (Ellie)  Keyes,  married  James  Hunter. 

ir!Dr.  Dunn,  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ballard  S. 
Dunn.) 
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house  and  commenced  burning  stumps.  Ellie  went  with  me. 
She  set  fire  to  one.  We  are  burning  stumps  so  as  to  clear  a 
place  for  our  front  yard.  It  has  been  dark  and  raining  a great 
part  of  the  day. 


Thursday,  Oct.  11th. 

After  breakfast  this  morning,  I went  down  to  the  “Roper 
House”  to  wash  clothes.  Ma,  Eula"  and  Linnie1"  went  too. 
Ellie  cooked  dinner  in  my  place.  After  dinner  was  over,  I went 
down  again  and  washed  more.  While  there  Dr.  and  Capt.  John- 
son came  to  bring  some  newspapers  for  us  to  read,  to  grind 
their  axes,  and  to  get  some  Farina.  They  remained  a while. 
Their  visit  was  quite  pleasant. 

Lizzie,  what  do  you  think  Pa  has  at  last  done?  He  has 
bought  this  whole  place  from  Seraphim.  Has  been  wanting  to 
do  so  for  a long  time.  Ellie  and  I went  over  to  the  new  house 
and  grounds.  I wandered  about  the  groves  at  the  back  of  the 
house  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Little  Lake  Jenella  for  some 
time.  I at  last  came  back  to  where  Ellie  was  attending  to  her 
flowers  which  she  was  preserving  to  plant  in  our  front  yard. 

She  found  a tree  of  white  buds  and  blossoms,  they  had  a 
very  sweet  odor,  looked  just  like  the  orange  flowers.  Maj. 
Stores  came  today  and  he  and  Pa  together  went  to  Linhares. 
The  Maj.  intends  to  go  to  Rio,  we  expect  Pa  back  before  long. 

Friday,  Oct.  12th. 

Dr.  Dunn  came  this  morning,  just  after  breakfast — He  said 
he  came  to  help  the  Comarders  about  a certain  part  of  the  house, 
which  would  require  a good  many  men.  It  has  been  put  off  un- 
til tomorrow.  So  the  Dr.  went  home.  I have  washed  more  to- 
day, stitched  on  the  Machine,  did  not  sew  much  with  my  fingers. 

Saturday,  Oct.  13th,  1867. 

Pa  came  back  very  early  this  morning,  about  four  o’clock. 
Dr.  Dunn  was  going  over  to  Dr.  and  Capt.  Johnson’s  to  help 
daub  their  house — he  stopped  and  ate  breakfast  with  us,  and 
then  went  on.  Linnie  and  I went  to  the  Little  Lake.  I went  in 
bathing,  Linnie  fished.  I hope,  Lizzie,  we  can  enjoy  these  baths 

“Eula  Hentz  Keyes,  married  Dr.  John  William  Coachman.  Both  are 
buried  at  Rio.  Their  descendants  reside  there  now. 

“Linnie  Keyes,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Pickens. 
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together  before  very  long.  Would  it  not  be  pleasant?  Dr.  and 
Capt.  Johnson  sent  for  nearly  all  the  American  gentlemen  to 
come  and  help  them  daub  their  house.  I wonder  if  Pa  will  send 
for  the  gentlemen  when  the  daubing  time  comes  for  our  house. 


been  before.  It  was  close  to  the  woods,  a very  quiet  place. 
Ellie  said  that  she  expected  that  our’s  were  the  first 
American  feet  that  had  ever  trod  that  ground.  We  found  much 
beauty, — “wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air” — Our  place 
was  lovely — There  were  a good  many  trees  together,  forming 
an  arch  over  head — underneath  was  a carpet  of  brown  leaves, 
two  of  the  trees  had  flowers  on  them  and  that  added  much  to 
its  “native  loveliness” — Oh!  Lizzie,  you  do  not  know  how  cool 
and  delightful  it  did  look  in  that  leafy  arbor.  Ellie  said,  and  I 
did  too,  that  it  would  be  such  a nice  place  for  a “picnic”  or  “fish- 
fry”  Christmas,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  be  here.  Would  it 
not  be  pleasant?  While  we  were  there,  Mr.  Spencer  brought 
Willie,  Charlie  and  Reb  in  a canoe.  The  children  got  out  and 
played  a while,  gathered  some  flowers  and  then  Mr.  Spencer 


This  evening  Alice  was  holding 
the  baby,  Julia  held  out  her 
arms  to  him,  but  did  not  take 
him.  He  fell  to  the  floor  and 
hurt  his  head.  The  fall  caused 
him  to  be  sick.  I took  him  down 
to  the  beach  and  showed  him 
the  ducks  floating  on  the  water. 
He  soon  got  quiet  and  I brought 
him  to  the  house,  seems  as  well 
now  as  ever.  Good-night,  Liz- 
zie, “I  must  away.” 


Sunday,  Oct.  14th,  1867. 


Duncan  MacIntyre 
( Photo  made  in  Rio  de  Janeiro) 


This  morning,  Lizzie, — Capt. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Dunn  came.  Dr.  Dunn  was  re- 
turning from  the  Johnson’s 
where  he  had  remained  all 
night,  he  went  home — The  oth- 
ers staid  until  after  dinner. 
Ellie  and  I took  a walk  along 
the  beach  where  we  had  never 
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rowed  them  home.  Ellie  and  I walked  back.  We  had  to  scram- 
ble through  bushes  that  were  so  near  the  water,  we  had  to  get 
our  feet  wet — I wanted  Ma  to  go  over  in  the  canoe.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer was  busy  and  could  not  take  her. 

Ma,  Eula,  Linnie,  Willie,  Julia  and  I sat  down  on  the  beach 
not  far  from  the  house.  Pa  came  directly,  so  we  remained  there 
for  some  time.  After  a while  Pa  and  Ma  went  to  the  new  house, 
then  Eula  and  Linnie  followed  not  very  long  after  and  I came  to 
the  house.  Alice  had  a chill  today,  it  makes  the  third  one — she 
has  been  having  them  for  two  or  three  days. 

Oct.  15th,  1867. 

Ma  has  been  so  lame  today  that  she  did  not  get  up  until 
sometime  after  breakfast.  I went  down  to  the  “Roper  House” 
and  washed  some  clothes.  After  dinner,  rather  late  in  the  even- 
ing, I walked  over  to  where  Pa,  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Fahy  were 
burning  brush.  Eula  was  there  fishing — She  went  with  me  to 
the  arbor.  We  went  farther  than  Ellie  and  I did  yesterday, 
found  some  wild  fruit  and  flowers.  I carried  a book  with  me 
and  read  a while. 


Tuesday,  Oct.  23rd,  1867. 

It  has  been  a week  since  I have  written  any  in  my  diary — 
Lizzie — Julia,  Willie  and  Mr.  Fahy  have  had  chills.  Capt.  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  Capts.  B.  and  D.  Yancey,  Dr.  Dunn,  Maj.  Stores, 
Hunter  Miller,  have  all  been  here.  We  had  a visit  of  twenty- 
one  Brazilians  which  was  very  disagreeable  to  us  indeed. — Din- 
ner was  on  the  table  and  without  being  invited,  they  helped 
themselves  to  what  they  wanted.  Went  just  where  they  pleased 
and  did  what  they  pleased.  Ellie  is  making  some  ginger  pre- 
serves. I made  some  which  were  very  nice. 

Thursday,  Oct.  25th,  1867. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Spencer  went  over  to  Miller’s  to  help  daub 
his  house.  Miss  Anna  came  back  with  Mr.  Spencer,  and  she  is 
with  us  now.  She  had  a very  hard  chill  today.  Capt.  Johnson 
came  this  evening.  I went  down  to  the  Roper  House  this  morn- 
ing and  washed  some  clothes.  The  Capt.  remained  to  supper 
and  left  about  ten  o’clock. 
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Friday,  Oct  26th. 

Pa  went  over  to  the  Little  Lake  this  morning  and  shot  two 
wild  ducks,  one  was  killed  and  the  other  was  wounded.  He  says 
he  is  going  to  keep  this  wounded  one  and  tame  it. 

Miss  Anna  Miller  went  home  and  Ellie  went  with  her.  She 
intends  to  remain  about  a week.  Capt.  Johnson  came  again.  It 
has  been  very  warm  and  oppressive  today.  This  evening  it  rain- 
ed but  it  will  rain  again  before  long,  I think. 

Mr.  Yancey  told  me  last  Sunday  night  that  Mr.  Gunter  had 
written  to  your  mother,  (or  was  going  to  write)  to  come  to  Lin- 
hares  and  keep  a boarding  house.  Oh!  Lizzie,  wouldn’t  that  be 
nice?  I could  go  and  stay  with  you  in  Linhares  and  you  come 
up  on  the  Lake  and  stay  with  me.  You  do  not  know  how  much 
I want  to  see  you.  Please  come. 

Mr.  Spencer  and  Capt.  Johnson  came  back  from  Senyor 
Carlos’es  where  they  had  been  to  buy  provisions,  and  turkeys 
and  ducks  and  such  things. 

Saturday,  Oct.  27th. 

This  morning  Capt.  Johnson  and  Capt.  Yancey  stopped  on 
their  way  to  Linhares.  It  is  about  the  time  for  the  schooner 
Japarana  to  come  from  Rio.  Capt.  Yancey  asked  me  if  I wanted 
him  to  bring  me  a letter.  I told  him  yes  that  he  must  be  sure 
to  bring  me  one  from  you,  Lizzie.  Oh ! I hope  he  will.  I want 
it  to  be  one  telling  me  that  you  are  in  Linhares.  I would  be  so 
delighted. 

Sunday,  28th. 

This  morning  Hunter  Miller,  Ellie  and  Teresa,  Hayne,  Mrs. 
Carlos  and  family  came  and  spent  the  day.  Dr.  Johnson  came 
later.  In  the  evening  he  and  I amused  ourselves  by  trying  to 
work  out  some  enigmas.  Hunter,  Ellie,  Teresa  and  Hayne  re- 
mained all  night.  Dr.  Johnson  went  home  after  supper. 

Monday,  29th. 

Mr.  Spencer  went  again  to  Senyor  Carloses  and  brought 
back  two  pigs,  a turkey  and  some  Fajans,  also  some  banana 
trees  to  plant.  I see  a canoe  coming — It  is  Capt.  Johnson’s  and 
Capt.  Yancey’s  returning  from  Linhares.  I do  so  hope  I will 
get  a letter  from  you,  Lizzie.  It  is  late  now  and  the  gentlemen 
have  come.  I have  one  letter  and  your  photograph.  I am  so 
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much  obliged  to  you.  It  is  so  pretty  and  sweet.  Oh!  how  I do 
long  to  be  with  you  again.  Capt.  Johnson  gave  me  a bunch  of 
bananas.  The  gentlemen  remained  until  after  supper.  Alice 
had  a chill. 


Tuesday,  Oct.  30th. 

Today  I wrote  part  of  a letter  to  you,  Lizzie,  sewed  some. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  31st. 

This  morning  I wrote  a letter  to  you.  We  received  a good 
many  young  trees  to  plant.  They  came  from  Rio.  Ellie  has 
come  back.  She  and  Miss  Anna  Miller  went  to  see  Miss  Sallie 
Cogburn,  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Foster.  Ellie  can 
talk  of  nothing  else  now  but  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Cogburn’s 
homes — She  wants  to  make  a front  porch  to  our  little  mud 
house,  because  Mrs.  Davis  has  got  one  which  Ellie  likes  so  much. 
And  she  says  “I  do  love  a house  made  like  Mrs.  Cogburn’s.”  I 
have  sewed  some  today.  Ellie  brought  me  a note  from  Mrs. 
Foster. 


Thursday  Nov.  1st. 

It  has  rained  today.  I have  sewed  some.  Pa  says  that  he 
does  not  know  that  he  can  take  me  to  Rio  with  him  when  he 
goes,  Lizzie,  but  I hope  you  can  come  up  here,  to  Lake  Juparana 
to  see  me.  Would  not  that  be  pleasant?  Alice  had  a chill. 

Friday,  Nov.  2nd,  1867. 

It  has  been  dark  and  rainy  today.  Rained  all  last  night.  I 
sewed  today.  Pa  is  fishing,  so  is  Julia.  Alice,  Charlie,  Linnie, 
Willie  and  George  are  down  on  the  beach  playing.  Eula  is  cook- 
ing. Mr.  Spencer  is  cutting  wood.  Ma  is  sitting  by  me  in  the 
front  of  the  house.  Ellie  has  been  sleep  all  of  the  evening.  Is 
awake  now.  Mr.  Fahy  has  just  made  the  fire  out  of  doors,  and 
has  taken  a seat  by  it.  Looks  quite  comfortable.  Reb  has  gone 
to  sleep  sitting  in  a chair  under  the  shelter  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 


Saturday,  Nov.  3rd. 

Old  Mr.  Davis  came  this  morning  to  get  a grape  vine  of 
Mrs.  Foster’s  which  had  been  left  here.  I wrote  an  answer  to 
the  note  I received  the  other  day  and  sent  it  by  Mr.  Davis.  I 
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went  down  to  the  “Roper  House”  and  washed  some  clothes. 

Sunday,  Nov.  4th. 

This  morning  Dr.  Dunn  came.  He  and  Pa  took  a walk  and 
found  some  fruit  that  was  very  good.  As  soon  as  the  children 
found  out  where  the  tree  was,  they  ran  down  to  it.  Eula  climb- 
ed the  tree  and  threw  down  the  fruit.  She  afterwards  got  a 
pole  and  knocked  them  down.  Josephine  brought  us  a plate  full, 
they  were  delicious.  This  evening  I walked  over  to  the  new 
house,  where  Eula  and  Linnie  were,  Eula  was  reading  to  Linnie. 
I took  the  book  and  read  myself  until  late. 

Monday,  Nov.  5th. 

This  morning  Mr.  Fahy  and  Mr.  Spencer  took  down  the 
“Roper  House.”  The  Lake  had  risen  and  the  water  came  into 
the  house  so  we  could  not  use  it  as  it  was. 

This  morning  Pa  and  Mr.  Spencer  shot  some  parots,  three 
were  killed  and  one  wounded.  The  wounded  one  Pa  is  going 
to  tame,  fixed  a cage  for  it.  Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of 
Pa’s  and  Ma’s  wedding  day,  they  have  been  married  just  twenty- 
one  years.  I took  a good  many  of  the  parot’s  feathers,  intend 
to  keep  them  to  make  a dusting  brush  or  fan,  or  something  pret- 
ty for  Christmas. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  6th,  1867. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  7th. 

Today  Dr.  Johnson  came.  Washed  some  clothes.  In  the 
evening  I walked  over  to  the  new  house,  and  then  to  Lake  Jan- 
ella.  Reb  was  with  me.  Pa  and  Eula,  Linnie  and  Willie,  Julia 
and  George  were  at  the  Lake.  After  a while  it  began  to  rain 
and  we  hurried  to  the  house.  I did  not  write  any  in  my  Journal 
today,  Nov.  8th. 

It  has  rained  today,  rained  last  night  too.  I heard,  Lizzie, 
that  perhaps  you  would  come  up  to  Lake  Juparana  and  live.  Oh! 
would  it  not  be  delightful ! I dreamed  last  night  that  you  Had 
come.  I studied  some  today. 


Friday,  Nov.  9th. 

It  has  rained  today.  Capt.  Johnson  stopped  on  his  way  to 
Linhares,  and  took  some  letters  to  mail  for  us. 
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Saturday,  Nov.  10th. 

This  morning  I went  down  and  washed  some  clothes.  It 
did  not  rain  today.  Capt.  D.  Yancey  stopped  on  his  way  to  Lin- 
hares. 


Sunday,  Nov.  11th. 

This  morning  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  and  Hil- 
liard came.  The  Millers  returned  home  about  four  o’clock.  Dr. 
Johnson  remained  all  day.  In  the  evening  Ellie,  Dr.  J.  Reb.  and 
I went  over  to  the  new  house  and  to  the  little  Lake.  When  we 
returned,  it  was  late.  Capt.  Johnson  had  come  from  Linhares. 
He  gave  me  some  Bananas.  After  supper,  Ellie,  Capt.  J.  Eula, 
Linnie  and  several  others  went  down  on  the  beach  and  remained 
for  some  time.  It  was  a lovely  moonlight  night. 

Monday,  Nov.  12th. 

It  has  been  raining  all  day  long  nearly.  I have  sewed  to- 
day. Julia  and  Charlie  have  had  chills  for  two  or  three  days. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  13th. 

This  morning  Capt.  Johnson  came,  in  the  evening  Capt. 
Dalton  Yancey  came,  they  both  left  at  the  same  time. 

Tonight  Pa  took  me  across  the  Lake  Janella.  I enjoyed  it 
so  much.  When  on  the  other  side,  we  look  back,  it  does  not 
seem  like  the  same  place.  The  trees  on  all  sides  are  reflected  in 
the  water.  The  moon  was  not  shining  brightly  for  it  was  under 
the  clouds.  I was  sorry  of  this  for  it  might  have  looked  much 
lovelier,  as  it  was,  it  was  beautiful.  The  surface  of  the  Lake 
was  slightly  ruffled.  The  drowsy  hum  of  insects  stole  upon  the 
dewy  air,  and  the  oars  made  sweet  music  in  the  water.  An  oc- 
casional note  from  a night  bird  or  a meer  from  some  wild  beast, 
these  were  all  the  sounds  that  breathed  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
night. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  14th. 

I sewed  some  this  morning  and  I wrote  two  letters  today. 
One  to  you,  Lizzie,  and  one  to  Mr.  Coachman.1'5 


1HDr.  John  William  Coachman,  a dentist  who  went  down  from  Mont- 
gomery with  the  Keyes.  Married  Eula  Keyes  after  the  return  of  the 
Keyes  family  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Coachman  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  having  been  appointed  Dentist  to  the  Emperor’s  family.  He  is  buried 
at  Rio. 
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This  evening,  went  over  to  the  new  house,  and  to  the  little 
Lake.  I looked  for  some  flowers  to  send  to  you.  Pa  took  Linnie 
and  I out  in  the  canoe,  we  fished.  I took  my  first  lesson  in  pad- 
dling and  guiding  a canoe.  Dr.  Dunn  came  today. 

Thursday,  Nov.  15th. 

Today  I went  down  and  washed  some  clothes.  Sewed  some. 
In  the  evening  went  over  to  the  Little  Lake  to  see  the  “Roper 
House,”  which  has  been  put  up  over  at  the  Lake.  Pa  lost  his 
wild  duck  today. 


Friday,  Nov.  16th,  1867. 

I spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  sewing.  The  other 
day  when  Mr.  Yancey  came,  he  told  us  that  the  Brazilians  of 
Linhares  had  invited  the  Americans  to  go  down  Christmas  and 
join  in  some  amusements  that  they  are  going  to  have.  I hope 
that  we  will  go.  I think  that  I would  enjoy  it.  Went  over  to 
the  new  house  and  to  the  little  Lake  this  evening. 

Saturday,  Nov.  17th. 

Today  I sewed  some.  Went  down  to  the  little  Lake  and  Pa 
took  Linnie  and  I over  to  the  “Spring  Branch.”  * Miss  Annie 
Miller  came  this  evening. 

^Describe  a visit  to  Mrs.  Miller. 

Sunday,  Nov.  18th. 

This  morning  Dr.  and  Capt.  Johnson  and  Capt.  Yancey 
came.  Capt.  Johnson  is  going  to  Rio  and  I sent  two  letters  by 
him.  The  other  gentlemen  are  coming  back.  They  went  over 
to  Senyor  Carlos’.  The  day  is  dark  and  rainy. 

*Visit  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Letter  here* 

Dec.  Jan. 

Sunday,  Feb.  9th,  1868. 

Well,  it  has  been  some  time  since  I have  written  any  in  my 
diary,  Lizzie.  Let  me  see,  how  many  months?  Nearly  three. 
And  what  do  you  think  I have  been  doing  all  that  time?  Not 
exactly  the  same  daily  routine  of  cooking,  washing,  &c.,  for 
Christmas,  Capt.  Yancey,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Spencer,  Ellie,  Eula 
and  myself  went  over  to  the  Miller’s  and  spent  the  day  and  night. 
The  reason  we  did  not  come  home  in  the  evening,  was  because 
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it  was  raining.  I think  and  the  Lake  was  rough.  The  next  day 
was  my  birthday.  I was  fifteen.  None  of  the  ladies  went  down 
to  Linhares. — (Oh!  Lizzie,  how  our  views  of  life  change,  at  this, 
our  time  of  life.  But  yesterday  I was  a child,  satisfied  with 
childish  things,  and  now  I feel  that  another  stage  of  the  journey 
has  been  accomplished  and  higher  and  steamer  things  are  neces- 
sary for  me  the  beginning  of  the  end  has  been  reached,  etc.)  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  this.  Why  do  you  think  he  did  it?  He  did  not 
intend  it  for  himself  of  course.  But  he  wrote  it  as  if  it  were  me 
writing  to  you.  It  is  somewhat  what  I felt  Christmas.  But  do 
not  ask  me  why. 

I was  going  to  say  that  none  of  the  ladies  went  down  to 
Linhares  to  the  “frolics.”  Some  of  the  gentlemen  went.  Not 
long  after  Christmas,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Lake  were 
invited  to  Linhares.  The  Americans  had  a Tournament  and 
several  dances.  A Brazilian  gentleman  crowned  me  queen. 
(You  see  some  Brazilians  rode).  Miss  Annie17  Gunter  was  the 
first  maid  of  honor.  Ellie  the  2nd  and  Miss  Anna  Miller  the 
3rd.  We  all  had  a pleasant  time  and  came  home  quite  tired. 
We  are  expecting  to  have  a dancing  party  before — Well  I do 
not  know  when.  At  Capt.  Johnson’s. 

Mr.  Fahy  has  been  sick  for  a long  time  and  yesterday  he 
died.  His  body  was  taken  down  to  Linhares  last  night. 

Pa  has  gone  to  Rio.  He  left  in  January.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
kind  indeed,  to  us.  And  is  ever  ready  to  help  us  when  we  call 
upon  him.  The  Lake  would  be  rather  a dull  place  for  some  of 
us  if  it  was  not  for  Dr.  and  Capt.  Johnson.  They  come  often  to 
see  us.  The  Dr.  is  here  today  with  Capt.  Yancey.  We  are  ex- 
pecting Capt.  J.  back  from  Linhares  this  evening  with  Capt. 
Dozier.  Capt.  J.  came  and  Mr.  Spencer.  Capt.  Dozier  did  not. 
Oh ! Lizzie,  I am  so  happy  this  evening.  Let  me  tell  you.  Some 
months  ago  I got  in  the  habit  of  eating  mandioca  roots  raw.  At 
the  same  time  I had  a pretty  extensive  general  appetite.  These 
indulgences  caused  me  to  grow  and  wax  fat  so  fast  that  I feared 
my  beauty  would  be  completely  swallowed  up  in  Dimples.  Oh! 
Lizzie  could  you  but  know  the  agony  that  feared  caused  me! 
How  it  made  me  shrink  from  the  thought  that  my  life  is  but 
just  begun  and  I have  a long  life  before  me  through  which  I 
must  walk  without  meeting  one  admiring  glance.  But  joy  joy, 

11  Anna  Gunter,  daughter  of  Charles  Gunter,  married  Captain  Dozier 
of  Madison,  Florida,  while  residing  in  Brazil. 
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Lizzie!  I have  just  consulted  my  friends,  among  them  a physi- 
cian and  they  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  I have  stopped 
fattening. 

Did  you  ever  in  all  your  life  see  such  a gentleman  as  Dr. 
Johnson  is?  He  has  tried  to  tease  me  about  my  growing  so  fat 
and  just  see  what  he  has  written!  You  do  not  know  the  Dr. 
very  well,  do  you?  If  you  ever  do  become  well  acquainted  with 
him,  I advise  you  not  to  get  fat  or  eat  mandioca  roots.  He  is  a 
very  nice  gentleman  though,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  we 
have. 

Monday,  Feb.  9th,  1868. 

Capt.  Johnson  came  today.  I have  sewed  a very  little. 
Went  down  and  washed  some  clothes. 

Lizzie,  when  you  read  my  journal,  please  excuse  all  mis- 
takes. I sometimes  write  without  taking  much  pains,  some- 
times at  dusk,  etc. 


Tuesday,  Feb.  10th. 

Today  I have  sewed  some,  went  in  bathing.  We  have  had 
no  visitors.  Dear  Lizzie,  You  do  not  know  how  much  I long  for 
you  sometimes.  I am  up  here  on  the  Lake  without  companions 
my  own  age.  And  instead  of  being  in  a City  going  to  parties, 
Operas,  &c.,  I cook,  wash,  iron,  scour,  scrub  until  I am  so  sun- 
burned and  my  hands  are — not  as  tough  as  leather  either.  Yet 
I have  time  to  read,  write,  sew  or  study  and  have  had  some 
happy  hours  since  I moved  up  here.  Sometimes  I feel  unhappy. 
But  then  we  have  been  blessed  indeed.  I wish  so  much  we  could 
move  over  to  the  new  house,  for  we  are  tired  of  this  mud  hut. 
(Please  excuse  this  bad  writing.)  It  may  be  better  for  me  that 
I am  living  on  the  Lake,  instead  of  a city.  And  it  is  wrong  for 
me  to  talk  as  I have  done.  Instead  of  thanking  my  Heavenly 
Father  for  his  kindness  to  me,  is  it  not?  Good  night,  Lizzie. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  11th,  1868. 

Capt.  Dalton  Yancey  and  Sam  Kerr  came  today.  I have 
sewed  some.  This  evening  I went  over  to  the  new  house,  Ma 
and  I together.  I was  told  that  today  is  the  12th  perhaps  it  is. 

March,  1868. 

The  reason,  Lizzie,  that  I have  missed  writing  so  many 
days  is  that  I have  been  very  sick.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  I 
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would  die,  I believe,  but  Miss  Anna  Miller,  Ma,  Ellie  and  Dr. 
Johnson  nursed  me  so  tenderly  and  kindly  that  I am  nearly 
well.  Am  up  but  have  not  yet  recovered  my  strength.  Yester- 
day we  moved  out  of  that  tiresome  little  mud  hut  into  the  two 
rooms  of  our  new  house  that  we  finished.  The  house  is  not  a 
pretty  one  but  then  we  have  more  room  than  we  had  before. 
The  walls  are  the  roughest  that  I have  ever  seen,  I believe,  be- 
cause they  have  been  newly  daubed,  but  we  have  the  pleasant 
thought  of  knowing  that  the  house  is  clean. 

We  hope  to  have  walls  smoothed  and  whitewashed.  An- 
tone  has  not  made  the  windows  and  doors  yet,  and  we  have  to 
hang  mats  and  blankets  and  table  cloths  up  for  substitutes. 

Capt.  Johnson  says  he  is  going  to  come  over  and  take  Ellie 
and  I (I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  Eula  or  not)  to  his  house. 
He  says  since  he  has  had  some  land  cleared,  he  has  a beautiful 
view  and  wants  us  to  see  it.  Dr.  Johnson  has  gone  to  Linhares. 

Friday,  March. 

Day  before  yesterday  Capt.  Johnson  came  and  took  Eula 
and  I over  to  his  home  to  see  the  beautiful  view  he  told  us  of. 
Ellie  said  she  did  not  want  to  go.  The  Capt.  treated  us  with 
eggnog.  We  came  home  by  moonlight. 

This  morning  Mr.  Miller  and  Hayne  came.  Yesterday 
some  Brazilians  came  and  daubed  Mr.  Spencer’s  house.  Alice 
has  been  quite  sick,  is  better  but  is  still  very  unwell.  Everybody 
nearly  in  Linhares  and  on  the  Lake  has  been  sick.  I have  not 
heard  of  many  of  the  natives  on  the  Lake  being  sick. 

And  yet  more  than  three  fifths  of  the  bodies  in  Linhares 
and  on  the  Lake  are  natives. 


Saturday. 

Dr.  Johnson  came  back  from  Linhares  this  evening. 

Sunday. 

Dr.  and  Capt.  Johnson  came  this  morning.  The  Capt.  went 
over  to  Mr.  Miller’s,  wanted  me  to  go  with  him,  but  it  being 
Sunday,  Ma  did  not  want  me  to  go.  Hayne  and  Ling  have  come 
for  Dr.  Johnson  to  go  to  see  Sam  Kerr  who  is  sick  at  Mr.  Mil- 
ler’s. I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  write  the  other  name  of  the 
aforesaid  Sam.  Sam  being  a name  so  uncommon  that  you  will 
infallibly  know  whom  I mean. 
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Do  you  not  wish  Dr.  Johnson  would  quit  talking  to  you? 
Lizzie,  I have  something  to  tell  you. 

April  13th,  1868. 

We  are  so  tired  of  the  Lake.  We  want  to  go  to  Rio  so  much, 
or  else  Boto  Foga. 

April  26th. 

Dear  Lizzie,  I am  so  glad.  We  all  think  that  we  will  go  to 
Rio,  get  a place  on  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  and  remain  there 
about  two  years  then  return  to  the  Lake  to  live. 

May  14th,  1868. 

I am  so  glad  that  we  are  going  to  Rio.  Will  we  not  have 
delightful  times? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Miss  Anna,  Teresa,  Ellie,  Hilliard, 
Hayne,  Ling  came  this  morning. 

Dr.  J.  Capt.  Johnson  left  on  25th  Apr. 

May  7th — George  was  sick,  had  spasms. 

(Several  pages  of  poetry.) 

Thursday,  August  13th,  1868. 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  I have  written  in  my  Journal. 
I have  taken  the  journey  I expected  and  am  living  on  Dixie  Is- 
land in  the  Bay  of  Rio.  Ellie  and  I remained  in  the  city  with 
Lizzie  Freligh,  two  or  three  weeks  after  our  arrival  in  Rio. 
Spent  a very  pleasant  time. 

Eula,  Linnie  and  I study  every  day.  I teach  Alice,  Julia 
and  Willie. 

Our  home  is  very  pretty  indeed.  The  scenery  we  have  is 
perfectly  beautiful. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Duncan  McIntyre1"  came  out  Tuesday 
evening,  spent  the  day  Wednesday,  left  the  next  morning. 

Dr.  has  told  me  a hundred  times  that  he  loves  me.  He  said 
so  very  often  on  the  Lake. 


lsDuncan  McIntyre,  one  of  the  Montgomery  party  who  originally  set- 
tled with  Mr.  Gunter  at  Linhares.  He  returned  to  Montgomery  in  the 
early  7G’s.  The  family  were  formerly  extensive  planters  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Montgomery  County  and  had  intended  a life  of  a similar  character 
in  Brazil.  Daniel,  his  brother,  and  he  were  sugar  planters  in  Brazil  ope- 
rating extensive  machinery.  There  are  descendants  in  Montgomery  to- 
day. They  amassed  some  means  while  there. 
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Although  I have  told  him  he  is  no  more  to  me  than  a friend, 
he  persists  in  loving  me.  He  asked  me  while  here,  if  I thought 
it  possible  to  love  him.  I had  felt  so  during  the  day,  and  told 
him  yes.  He  said  that  he  left  this  time  more  satisfied  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.  Capt.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Buford  also  told 
me  that  they  were  deeply  in — Why  do  they  care  so  much  for 
me?  I am  not  educated.  I am  not  beautiful.  Some  say  that  I 
am  pure  innocent  and  good,  so  artless  and  different  from  other 
ladies  they  have  seen.  I may  seem  good  in  comparison  with 
some  others.  I know  I do  not  try  hard  enough  to  do  right.  But 
Oh!  God  knows  it  is  my  wish.  Since  I came  to  Rio,  I have  be- 
come acquainted  with  a good  many  people.  Dr.  Barnaby  who 
gave  me  drawing  lessons  for  a while.  Capt.  Shippey,  Mr.  Bu- 
ford, Maj.  Braxton,  Mr.  Pinkney,  Mr.  Kneece,  Mr.  Boyle,  and 
I don’t  know  how  many  others.19 


Friday,  August  14th,  1868. 

Today  I feel  so  contented,  my  home  is  so  lovely.  I have  such 
indulgent,  loving,  kind,  dear  parents,  so  many  little  brothers 
and  sisters  to  pet  and  care  for.  The  sun  shines  brightly  and 
the  little  birds  sing  me  such  sweet  songs.  Nature  seems  to  re- 
joice in  the  glorious  light  of  day.  And  some  of  the  trees  seem 
to  be  smiling,  a holy  smile,  as  the  soft  cooling  breezes  bend  their 
branches  to  and  fro,  I have  such  a feeling  of  happiness  within. 
And  yet  sometimes,  I almost  wish  to  die  and  get  out  of  this 
world,  when  I look  far  into  the  future  and  there  seems  so  much 
for  me  to  do,  so  much  suffering  and  sorrows  I may  have  to  bear. 
Why  then  do  I feel  so  happy  today? 

There  comes  a little  boat  in  full  sail.  I wonder  what  the 
person  who  is  taking  such  a pleasant  ride  is  thinking  about, 
perhaps  he  feels  as  happy  as  I do,  but  again  he  may  be  very 
miserable.  Today  I took  Alice,  Julia,  Willie  out  under  a tree 
and  heard  their  lessons,  studied  my  own.  Climbed  a tree  which 
is  something  I had  not  done  in  a very  long  time. 

Saturday,  August  15th,  1868. 

I do  not  feel  as  I did  yesterday.  The  birds  sing  as  sweetly 
but  the  sunshine  does  not  seem  so  bright,  even  the  shadows  on 
the  ground  do  not  look  the  same.  I feel  almost  indifferent. 

’"Mr.  Buford  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Kneese  of  Texas;  Mr.  Pinkney,  an 
artist  who  later  conducted  a saw  mill  in  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo. 
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Wednesday,  19th,  1868. 

Saturday  evening  Mr.  Slaughter20  and  Capt.  Johnson  came 
with  Pa.  Sunday  Capt.  Dozier  and  Mr.  Judkins  came.  Mr. 
Judkins21  left  in  the  evening.  Monday  Dr.  Johnson22  arrived. 
He  says  he  is  going  away  to  stay  a year,  wants  to  know  if  I love 
him,  I told  him  that  I had  thought  I did  once  while  he  was  here. 

No — I don’t  love  any  one  and  wonder  if  I ever  will. 

Yesterday  the  Dr.  taught  me  Arithmetic. 

Thursday,  August  20th,  1868. 

I dreamed  last  night  I was  back  in  Montgomery,  that  I was 
with  my  dear  friend  Kate  Waller,  looking  at  my  old  home.  The 
sight  of  all  the  familiar  things  around  me  so  overpowered  me 
that  I put  my  head  in  Kate’s  lap  and  wept.  I have  not  heard 
from  this  friend  since  I came  to  Brazil.  I have  written  once  to 
her,  but  have  received  no  answer,  think  I will  write  again.  Last 
night  it  rained.  The  first  we  have  had  in  some  time. 

Friday,  Aug.  21st,  1868. 

Yesterday  I wrote  a letter  to  Kate  Waller  and  studied  my 
lessons.  Taught  Alice  and  Julia. 


Tuesday,  Aug.  25th,  1868. 

Capt.  Johnson  came  out  with  Pa.  Saturday  evening.  We 
received  letters  from  some  of  our  friends  in  the  States,  Sunday 
I wrote  to  Nellie  Keyes.  Mr.  Coachman  came.  Eula,  Capt. 
Johnson,  Mr.  C.  and  I went  to  walk.  Monday  I sewed  all  day — 
today  I expect  to  sew  and  study  too. 


■"Mr.  Phil  Slaughter,  editor  of  a newspaper,  was  teaching  in  Rio  in 
1869. 


L,1Mr.  John  C.  Judkins  was  born  May  27,  1809,  in  Surrey  County,  Vir- 
ginia. He  came  to  Alabama  in  1821  and  settled  on  the  Tallapoosa  River. 
Later,  he  resided  on  Line  Creek  in  Macon  County  and  represented  that 
county  in  the  Legislature  of  1866,  resigning  to  go  to  Brazil.  He  was  ac- 
companied there  by  James  Porter  and  John  Shackelford,  the  latter  of  the 
Pintlala  Creek  family  but  then  residing  near  LaPlace  in  Macon  County. 
The  stay  of  Mr.  Shackelford  in  Brazil  is  not  established.  Colonel  Porter 
returned  to  Montgomery  in  February,  1869.  Mr.  Judkins  returned  in 
1871  and  died  shortly  thereafter.  He  is  buried  on  the  old  plantation,  nine 
miles  from  Montgomery,  north. 

"Dr.  Sam  Johnston  and  Captain  James  Johnston  were  brothers  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  They  were  former  Confederate  soldiers.  They  ope- 
rated a large  plantation  in  Brazil  with  modern  machinery  and  employed 
only  American  assistants.  The  records  show  them  back  in  the  United 
States  in  1871,  at  Louisville,  and  subsequently  (1873)  in  Florida. 
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Wednesday,  Aug.  26th,  1868. 

It  is  quite  late  in  the  day  and  I have  not  commenced  to 
study  yet  I have  been  doing  what  I ought  not  to  have  done — 
reading  a novel.  Ma  does  not  want  me  to  do  such  things.  I 
ought  to  be  studying.  This  evening  Duncan  McIntyre  came, 
brought  me  a note  from  Lizzie  and  her  photograph. 

Friday,  Aug.  28th,  1868. 

Yesterday  morning  Eula  and  I made  an  arbor  amongst  the 
trees.  In  the  evening  Pa  and  Capt.  Johnson  came.  Pa  is  going 
to  look  at  a place.  I hope  he  will  buy  it.  The  Capt.  moved  out 
to  his  new  home  or  rather  is  going  to  move  today.  Capt.  John- 
son is  going  to  make  me  a present  of  a horse,  saddle  and  bridle 
and  he  says  he  will  teach  me  to  ride  when  I go  out  to  our  new 
home. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  1st,  1868. 

Saturday  Dr.  Johnson  and  Lizzie,  Mr.  R.  Freligh  came. 
The  Dr.  and  Mr.  Freligh  left  Monday.  Lizzie  is  with  me  now. 
Yesterday  we  studied,  today  we  intend  to  do  the  same. 

Eula,  Elbe,  Lizzie  and  I have  made  a plan  to  have  our  pho- 
tographs taken.  Before  very  long  I hope.  Lizzie  is  such  a 
sweet  girl.  I am  selfish  I know,  Eula  has  no  companion,  and 
likes  to  stay  with  mine  and  I want  her  with  me  by  herself  a good 
deal  of  the  time.  I ought  to  try  harder  to  think  of  the  pleasures 
of  others.  But  I like  to  have  Lizzie  alone  with  me,  she  is  such 
a dear  sweet  girl.  She  says  she  loves  me  more  than  anyone  else. 

Thursday,  Sept.  3rd,  1868. 

Capt.  Johnson  and  Pa  came  Tuesday  evening,  brought  some 
oranges.  It  has  been  raining  today. 


Friday,  Sept.  4th,  1868. 

Last  night  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Coachman  came.  Lizzie, 
Eula  and  I made  some  ground  pea  candy.  The  gentlemen  left 
early  this  morning. 


Sunday,  Sept.  7th,  1868. 

Mr  .Coachman  came  out  yesterday.  Pa  has  gone  to  look  at 
another  place,  near  Capt.  Johnson’s.  Today  a young  Brazilian 
came,  his  name  is  Chambelen. 
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Tomorrow  Eula,  Ellen  and  I expect  to  go  out  to  Bango  with 
Mr.  Coachman,  Dr.  Johnson.  I do  hope  I enjoy  myself. 

Thursday,  18th,  1868. 

Ellie,  Eula,  myself  and  Capt.  Johnson,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Coachman  went  out  to  Fazenda  Bango,  we  went  horse  back  rid- 
ing, took  walks,  visited  the  sugar  and  cashasa  mill,  &c. 

Capt.  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Coachman  and  Ma  gave  Ellie 
some  very  handsome  presents  on  her  birthday,  the  8th.  Dr.  J. 
and  Dr.  C.  came  out  last  night.  Dr.  J.  told  us  goodbye.  He  is 
going  to  some  place  (I  don’t  know  the  name  of  it)  to  practice 
his  profession,  he  wants  me  to  write  to  him. 

Sept.  23rd,  1868. 

Last  Sunday  Duncan  McIntyre  came  and  Eula  and  Ellie 
went  home  with  him.  Last  night  Mrs.  McIntyre  came  and  the 
Maj.  brought  me  a note  from  Lizzie.  When  Eula  and  Ellie  come 
back,  Lizzie  and  I are  going,  perhaps  Capt.  Dozier  will  go  with 
us.  I hope  we  will  enjoy  ourselves.  Capt.  Johnson  has  prom- 
ised me  a photograph  album.  I do  hope  Pa  will  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  place  next  to  Capt.  J’s.  I wrote  a letter  to  Kate  Hutch- 
eson yesterday. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  7th,  1868. 

Ellie  and  Eula  came  back  Monday.  They  were  delighted 
with  their  visit.  I made  a mistake,  they  came  Monday  before 
last.  I have  not  been  studying  very  much  lately,  have  read  the 
“Prince  of  the  house  of  David.”  It  is  very  interesting.  I have 
two  letters  ready  to  send  to  the  States.  One  to  Kate  Hutcheson, 
the  other  to  May  Scott.  Dr.  Burney23  is  going  back  soon,  and  I 
expect  I will  send  my  letters  by  him. 

I hope  Pa  will  succeed  in  getting  a new  home  before  long. 
Sunday  Dr.  Burney  and  Maj.  Newman  came.  In  the  evening 
Dr.  Coachman  came. 

Friday,  Oct.  9th,  1868. 

Yesterday  Pa  came  out  and  brought  Mr.  Spencer.  The 


23Dr.  James  Berney,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  September  15,  1812, 
resided  in  Montgomery.  He  spent  a short  time  in  Brazil.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Reuben  Saffold  at  “Belvoir”  in  Dallas  County.  He  died 
in  Montgomery  July  9,  1880. 
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schooner  from  the  Doce  came  the  day  before,  I think.  Mr.  S. 
brought  two  letters  for  me.  One  from  Miss  Anna  Gunter  and 
the  other  from  Miss  Anna  Miller.  The  latter  sent  me  a present 
of  a pair  of  mats  to  set  my  candle  sticks  on  . They  are  very 
pretty. 

Today  Elbe,  Eula  and  I went  to  Mrs.  Newman’s.  Miss  Mol- 
lie  Newman  went  with  us  to  visit  Mrs.  Lane,  and  her  Sister:  the 
ladies  were  not  at  home,  we  remained  for  a while,  rested,  and 
then  came  back.  The  walk  was  quite  pleasant.  After  staying 
some  time  at  Mrs.  Newman’s  we  came  home.  I forgot  to  say 
that  Dr.  Berney  walked  with  us  to  Mrs.  Lane’s.  Eula  and  I went 
to  see  Miss  Newman  yesterday. 

Oh ! what  a pity. — The  last  page  does  not  look  neat.  The 
black  ink  is  poor,  and  I cannot  write  very  well  in  a book  with- 
out taking  so  much  pains. 


Saturday,  Oct.  17th,  1868. 

Last  Saturday  Lizzie,  Miss  Mary  Porter,  John  McIntyre 
and  Mr.  Coachman  came  over  to  the  wharf  and  called  for  Lin- 
nie  and  I.  We  went  over  and  went  with  them  to  Mrs.  McIn- 
tyre’s. Capt.  Johnson  and  Pa  came  the  same  evening.  The 
Capt.  gave  me  a most  beautiful  photograph  album.  I had  a 
very  pleasant  time  at  Mrs.  McIntyre’s.  We  rode  horseback, 
went  riding  in  a cart  one  evening.  Played  a great  many  games, 
and  came  home  very  much  pleased  with  our  visit. 

Miss  Mary  Porter  seems  to  be  a very  nice  young  lady,  or 
girl  rather,  she  is  seventeen.  Eula  says  she  thinks  she  will  like 
her  very  much  from  what  I have  told  her  of  her,  she  says  she 
believes  she  loves  her  already. 

(Paper  pasted  over  part  of  the  page.) 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that  I am  preferred  by  some, 
above  all  others,  but  I feel  sometimes  that  it  is  very  wrong  for 
me  to  like  to  have  people  care  so  much  for  me  and  I not  like 
them  any  more  than  friends.  I have  struggled  against  this  feel- 
ing and  have  felt  that  I did  not  want  it  so.  It  is  very  flattering 
to  my  vanity. 

Miss  Mollie  Newman  has  been  staying  two  or  three  days  at 
Dixie.  She  came  while  Linnie  and  I were  gone,  left  this  morn- 
ing. 
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Monday,  Oct.  19,  1868. 

Yesterday  morning  a little  stranger  came  into  the  world,  a 
girl — the  little  children  are  delighted  with  it.  Charlie  asked  Eula 
if  an  old  woman,  who  was  here,  did  not  bring  Mrs.  Pane  her 
baby.  Eula  said  yes — Charlie  said  “if  I had  as  sweet  a little 
baby,  I would  not  give  it  away;” 

Yesterday  evening  Eula  and  I took  a walk,  we  went  to  the 
other  end  of  the  island,  found  a water  mellon,  sat  down  on  the 
beach  and  ate  it,  but  it  was  very  small.  This  morning  I took  a 
little  white  chicken  to  pet,  but  I may  soon  get  tired  of  it  and 
give  it  back  to  its  mother. 

Eula  and  I have  taken  Mrs.  Pane’s  place  two  weeks.  Eula 
will  cook  and  I will  wash  dishes,  and  attend  to  the  dining  room ; 
the  next  two  weeks  Eula  will  take  my  place  and  I will  take  hers. 
Ma  says  she  will  give  us  the  money  she  has  been  giving  Mrs. 
Pane.  Ellie  will  teach  the  little  children  and  Ma  will  pay  her — 
We  expect  Pa  home  this  evening. 

Friday,  Oct.  23rd,  1868. 

Tuesday  evening  Pa  came,  he  brought  a very  pretty  little 
writing  desk  that  Capt.  Johnson  had  sent  Eula.  Yesterday  even- 
ing Ellie,  Eula  and  I went  in  bathing.  Miss  Mollie  Newman 
wrote  a note  to  Ellie  saying  Miss  Lottie  Lane  and  Mrs.  Lane 
wanted  us  to  go  to  their  house  on  Tuesday  next.  They  would 
send  horses  for  us  to  ride. 

Friday,  30th,  1868. 

Last  Friday  I think  it  was,  some  Brazilians  came  to  look  at 
the  island,  they  thought  they  would  buy  it,  I expect. 

Saturday  evening  Pa,  Capt.  Dozier,  Capt.  Johnson  came. 
Sunday  morning,  my  week  to  cook  began.  Monday  the  gentle- 
men left.  Tuesday  Miss  Mollie  Newman,  Eula,  Ellie  and  I went 
to  Mrs.  Lane’s.  While  we  were  riding,  a boy  who  was  behind 
us,  hit  Eula’s  horse.  He  ran  away.  Eula  jumped  off.  We  had 
quite  a pleasant  time  at  Mrs.  Lane’s.  I like  the  family  very 
much.  I forgot  to  say  Duncan  McIntyre  came  Sunday. 

Monday,  Nov.  1st,  1868. 

Yesterday  Cap.  Johnson,  Dr.  Coachman,  Mr.  Slaughter, 
Mr.  Wharton,  Duncan  McIntyre  and  Pa  were  here.  Today  Miss 
Newman  came,  is  here  now. 
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Tuesday,  Dec.  1st,  1868. 

Pao  Grande. 

We  have  left  Dixie.  It  is  sold  to  some  English  gentlemen. 
We  are  living  now  at  Pao  Grande.  Capt.  Johnson’s  place.  It  is 
a beautiful  fazenda.  This  is  the  first  day  I have  spent  here.  It 
seemed  rather  long  for  two  reasons,  I expect.  I have  done  no 
work  worth  speaking  of  and  it  has  been  dark  and  rainy. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  2nd,  1868. 

Today  has  commenced  bright  and  lovely — Before  breakfast. 
Ellie,  Reb  and  I went  to  walk.  It  was  very  cool  and  pleasant. 
I gathered  some  flowers  and  pressed  them.  Eula  and  Capt. 
Johnson  took  a ride.  The  Capt.  has  given  Eula  a very  pretty 
horse.  He  promised  me  one  sometime  ago,  but  I have  not  got  it 
yet.  I think  that  if  I had  a horse  I would  love  it  dearly.  Eula, 
Capt.  Johnson  and  I have  just  come  in  from  a walk  to  the  creek. 
I think  it  beautiful!  I tried  to  step  on  some  rocks  in  the  water, 
my  foot  slipped  and  I fell  and  got  wet.  I hurt  my  hand  thought 
for  a while  I had  sprained  it  but  the  pain  has  all  gone  away.  In 
this  place  I think  I can  realize  what  happiness  is. 

Later  in  the  day. 

I have  come  down  in  the  grape  arbor,  have  brought  a book 
to  read,  and  my  journal  to  write  in.  I have  a view  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery  and  a lake  just  before  me.  There  is  a little  boat  on 
the  water.  I think  I will  get  in  it  and  float  offl. 

Capt.  Johnson’s  garden  is  a little  peninsula  cut  in  the  shape 
of  South  America — I have  been  out  on  the  lake  in  the  little  boat, 
like  it  very  much  and  want  to  go  again. 

We  expect  to  have  a picnic  Christmas — 

Later. 

Capt.  Johnson  and  I have  been  on  the  lake. 

Night. 

This  evening  Mr.  Spencer,  Ellie,  Eula,  Alice,  Julia  and  I 
took  a walk  to  the  mill.  The  waterfall  is  a beautiful  sight. 
Later  in  the  evening,  Eula,  Capt.  Johnson  and  I went  to  ride  on 
horse-back. 


Thursday,  Dec.  3rd. 

Today  I have  not  much  to  record,  except  that  the  day  has 
been  both  bright  and  dark.  Capt.  J.,  Eula  and  I went  to  ride  in 
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the  little  boat,  on  the  lake.  I have  sewed  some.  Pa  went  to  the 
city  this  morning. 

Later. 

I thought  I could  realize  in  this  place  what  happiness  is, 
but  this  evening  I have  had  enough  to  make  me  unhappy. 

Later. 

I believe  sorrow  “tis  on  my  heart  like  dew  on  the  flowers,” 
it  is  soon  dried  up  by  the  sunshine  or  brushed  away  by  the  pass- 
ing breeze. 


Friday,  Dec.  4th,  1868. 

This  morning  Elbe,  Reb  and  I took  a walk — Reb  and  I went 
out  on  the  lake  in  the  boat. 

This  evening  Capt.  J.  Eula  and  I went  to  ride. 

Sunday,  Dec.  6th. 

Yesterday  Capt.  J.  went  to  the  city,  in  the  evening  Pa  and 
Mrs.  Wharton  came  back  with  him. 

How  things  have  changed  since  we  first  came  to  the  coun- 
try! Friends  have  been  scattered  like  roses  in  the  bloom.”  Maj. 
Stores  who  I often  spoke  of  in  my  journal  on  the  Lake,  I do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  him.  Capt.  Dalton  Yancey  has  gone 
back  to  the  States.  Dr.  DeYampert  went  back  and  died.24  Dr. 
Dunn  has  gone  to  Sao  Paulo.  Dr.  Johnson  to  some  place  of 
which  I don’t  know  the  name  and  we  are  staying  at  Capt.  J’s 
place  near  the  city  of  Petropolis.  I am  changed  myself,  so  Capt. 
J.  says.  I have  hurt  his  feelings  often  but  not  intentionally,  I 
know. 

It  seems  that  the  Capt.  has  transferred  his  affections  to 
Eula,  but  I don’t  blame  him  at  all.  He  has  misunderstood  me 
so  much. 


Capt.  Johnson  and  I have  made  friends  at  last!  But  he  says 
he  has  been  my  friend  all  the  time,  and  I know  I have  always 
been  his  ever  since  I got  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Well — I am  very  glad — This  has  taught  me  a lesson,  and  I 
hope  I shall  improve  by  it. 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 

24Dr.  Thomas  DeYampert,  of  Marengo  County,  Alabama,  a brother- 
in-law  of  William  A .Gunter,  both  having  married  the  Misses  Poellnitz  of 
the  original  French  Colony  at  Demopolis. 


THE  OLD  G1NHOUSE  HILL 


By  Annette  Howard 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 


An  old  type  of  cotton  gin. 


On  mild  September  mornings  in  days  forever  gone 
I’d  hear  my  brother  calling,  “Come  put  your  bonnet  on, 
Hurry  up,  and  come  along  with  me  and  Brother  Will 
Ma  says  we  may  go  sliding  down  on  the  Ginhouse  Hill !” 

Again  I see  it  plainly — that  hill  so  steep  and  high — 
Hick’ry  nut  and  pine  trees  reaching  up  against  the  sky, 
Black  gums  red  in  fall  time,  and  the  pretty  little  rill 
That  sang,  and  ran,  and  rippled,  below  the  ginhouse  hill. 
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The  pine  trees  made  a carpet  on  which  we  used  to  slide 
And  two  boards  nailed  together,  a sled  for  us  to  ride, 

Then  down  we  came  a-sailing — the  thought  just  makes  me  thrill ! 
Such  fun  we  had  in  childhood,  down  on  the  ginhouse  hill. 

On  top  there  was  the  ginhouse — the  mules  agoin’  round. 

I can  see  it  now  in  mem’ry — can  hear  the  humming  sound, 

Bud  rode  upon  the  lever,  and  once  my  Brother  Will 
Jumped  into  the  lint  room  up  on  the  ginhouse  hill! 

I liked  to  see  the  horses  hitched  to  the  great  big  beams 
That  worked  the  screw.  (This  mem’ry  a childhood  vision 
seems) , 

That  style  of  packing  cotton  suits  not  the  modern  will, 

But  oh ! it  was  so  pretty — there  on  the  ginhouse  hill. 

They  pack  and  gin  with  steam  now,  for  horses  are  too  slow, 

To  suit  the  modern  notions.  They  passed  out  long  ago, — 

But  poetry  and  fancy  will  linger  round  them  still — 

The  pleasant  scenes  of  long  ago,  Dear  old  ginhouse  hill ! 

Written  for  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MADISON  COUNTY 


And  Incidentally  of  North  Alabama 

(The  preceding  chapters  of  Judge  Taylor's  article  were  printed  in  Nos. 
1 and  2 of  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly.  In  addition  to  the  Chapters 
presented  in  this  issue  others  will  follovj  in  future  numbers.  Editor.) 

By  Thomas  Jones  Taylor 
CHAPTER  IX. 

Early  Settlers  in  Huntsville 

Before  the  land  sales  Huntsville  was  a straggling  village  of 
squatters,  living  on  government  land  and  in  the  rude  log  cabins. 
The  settlement  was  scattered  along  the  table  lands  from  Pope’s 
Hill  to  the  big  spring,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  where  the 
village  commenced  or  ended.  Alexander  Gilbreath  had  a trad- 
ing-house or  store  near  the  spring,  about  the  corner  of  Gates 
and  Henry  streets.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  merchant 
in  the  new  settlement,  and  after  the  city  was  laid  out  he  and 
James  White  went  into  partnership  and  did  a large  business 
about  the  year  1811-12.  A rough  country  road  came  in  from 
Holmes  street  through  a miry  pond  near  Struve’s  corner,  wound 
around  the  rough  knoll,  now  the  Public  Square,  climbed  a steep 
hill  east  of  the  Square  and  worked  its  way  round  to  Gilbreath’s 
store  and  then  went  down  Madison  street.  There  was  a path 
cut  out  and  blazed  a mile  or  two  northward,  and  one  going  west 
towards  George  Dilworth’s,  beyond  Russell’s  Hill.  A sinuous 
mountain  ridge  covered  with  a heavy  growth  of  cedar  came 
nearly  to  Lincoln  street.  The  beautiful  table  land  along  Wil- 
liams street,  where  the  wealthier  citizens  afterwards  bought 
large  lots  outside  of  the  corporation  and  erected  fine  buildings, 
was  a fine  grove  of  huge  oak  and  poplar ; along  Maiden  Lane  was 
a low  valley,  south  of  which  were  rough  cliffs  with  caverns  and 
sink  holes  at  their  base.  The  first  lot  in  the  new  town  was  sold 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1810,  and  the  first  court-house  was  com- 
menced soon  afterwards.  The  court-house  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  holding  court  in  the  Fall  of  1811,  and  was  finally  fin- 
ished under  a contract  with  John  H.  Hickman  in  the  year  1816. 
By  this  contract  he  agreed  for  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
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dollars  to  finish  the  inside  wood  work  of  the  court-rooms,  to 
paint  and  renovate  the  windows  and  cupalo,  and  on  the  latter  to 
place  on  rods  a large  gilded  ball  surmounted  by  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings  not  less  than  two  feet  across,  and  there  was 
proviso  that  if  the  commissioners  of  public  buildings  concluded 
to  have  an  eagle  of  copper  Hickman  was  to  have  extra  pay  for 
procuring  and  putting  up  same.  The  old  wooden  jail  stood 
northeast  from  the  court-house  in  corner  of  the  Square,  and  its 
site  is  probably  outside  of  the  railing.  The  pond  beyond  it  some- 
time spread  its  waters  under  the  jail,  and  this  circumstance 
caused  it  to  be  removed  to  its  present  site.  The  market  was  first 
attached  to  the  court-house,  either  in  its  basement  or  in  stalls 
adjoining,  and  was  first  removed  to  the  Holding  square,  where 
it  remained  until  the  lot  on  which  the  market-house  now  stands 
was  purchased.  The  roads  leading  northward  were  the  only 
outlets  to  older  settlements;  the  paths  south,  west  and  east  ex- 
tended a few  miles  to  the  outer  settlements,  and  ended  in  nar- 
row trails  going  into  the  Indian  territory.  The  old  settlers’ 
cabins  were  scattered  irregularly  from  Pope’s  Hill  down  to 
Madison  street,  but  there  were  no  buildings  erected  fronting  the 
public  square  until  after  the  sale  of  the  town  lots.  John  Brown 
purchased  fifty  feet  front  on  Exchange  Row  and  erected  two 
store  houses,  the  first  erected  on  that  side  of  the  Square,  on  the 
site  of  the  store-houses  occupied  now  by  Duncan  & Rand  and 
Scruggs,  Matthews  & Co.  James  0.  Crump  also  built  a house  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Donegan 
block,  separated  from  Brown’s  house  by  an  alley  ten  feet  wide. 
Neal  B.  Rose  and  Pope  and  Hickman  built  the  first  stores  on  the 
east  side  of  the  public  square,  and  the  first  hotel  erected  on  the 
Square  was  built  by  Clayton  Talbot.  John  Read  had  been  a 
clerk  in  the  land  office  at  Nashville,  but  came  here  in  1810;  he 
purchased  the  half-acre  lot  including  the  west  half  of  Commer- 
cial Row  and  also  the  lot  at  Schaudies’s  corner.  He  invested  ex- 
tensively in  town  property,  and  at  one  time  owned  nearly  all  the 
land  south  of  Williams  street,  between  Franklin,  and  a contin- 
uation of  Green  street  southwardly  to  Fagan’s  creek.  He  was 
a prosperous  and  popular  merchant  for  nearly  half  a century, 
retiring  from  business  about  the  year  1856.  The  first  house  he 
built  was  at  Schaudies’s  corner,  which  he  sold  to  Andrew  Jami- 
son who  kept  a hotel  there,  which  passed  at  an  early  date  to  Al- 
len Cooper  who  lived  there  for  many  years.  Among  the  earlier 
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merchants  who  purchased  lots  from  Read  on  Commercial  Row 
and  put  up  store-houses,  were  Joshua  Falconer,  James  Clemens 
and  Stephen  Ewing,  and  Taylor  & Foote.  Stephen  Neal,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  and  sheriff  of  the  county  from  1809  to  1822,  pur- 
chased the  lot  embracing  the  east  end  of  Commercial  Row  and 
sold  it  to  different  parties,  who  built  store-houses  there.  Among 
these  were  Luther  and  Calvin  Morgan  at  the  corner,  Clement  C. 
Clay,  whose  law-office  fronted  on  Franklin  street,  William  Pat- 
ton and  Andrew  Beirne,  long  and  favorably  known  to  our  peo- 
ple under  the  firm  name  of  Patton  & Beirne.  They  purchased 
one-half  of  the  front  of  Neal’s  lot,  were  eminently  prosperous  in 
business  and  accumulated  large  property  in  the  county.  Samuel 
Hazard  and  William  and  Andrew  Veitch  carried  on  an  extensive 
business,  but  finally  sold  out  and  transferred  their  business  to 
Philadelphia  and  Hartford,  their  native  cities.  Among  the  old 
hotel-keepers  in  the  city  were  Christopher  Cheatham  on  Hunts- 
ville Hotel  square  and  Archibald  Maderra  on  the  Callahan  lot, 
now  Chris.  McDonald’s;  which  last  establishment  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  convention  of  1819,  where  they  frequently  met 
and  where  they  had  their  committee  rooms.  When  Christopher 
Cheatham  erected  his  hotel  no  street  was  open  from  the  Square 
to  Gallatin  street,  and  he  needed  an  alley  ten  feet  wide  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hotel  square,  to  which  Col.  Pope  added  forty 
feet  when  he  sold  the  lots  around  the  spring.  This  street,  fifty 
feet  wide,  was  called  Pendleton  Row  a name  which  it  seems,  was 
forgotten  or  changed  and  should  be  restored.  The  beautiful 
level  table  land  gently  descending  westward  from  Lincoln 
to  Madison  and  south  of  Williams  street,  just  south  of  the  orig- 
inal city  limits,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  citizens  seeking 
large  lots  on  which  to  build  their  more  pretentious  homesteads. 
East  of  Lincoln  street  and  north  of  Maiden  Lane  John  K.  Lile 
and  Richard  Pryor  bought  lots,  on  which  they  settled.  Elijah 
Boardman  bought  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  extending  from 
the  Matthew’s  residence  on  both  sides  of  Adams  avenue  beyond 
Fagan’s  creek;  C.  C.  Clay  purchased  the  lot  where  W.  B.  Leedy 
now  lives;  Jno.  M.  Taylor  and  afterwards  Gov.  Thomas  Bibb 
owned  the  Beirne  homestead ; Henry  Minor  the  Fletcher  home- 
stead, and  John  Read  the  lots  westward  and  southward  to 
Franklin  street  and  to  the  creek.  Pope’s  first  gin-house  was  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  Beirne  homestead.  While  much  of 
the  city  property  frequently  changed  hands,  the  property  owned 
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by  Dr.  David  Moore  form  3 an  exception.  He  came  here  in  1809, 
rapidly  accumulated  property  and  made  judicious  investments. 
Besides  his  vast  landed  estate  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  he 
owned  valuable  city  property.  Land  was  his  favorite  invest- 
ment, and  while  he  bought  large  farms  he  seldom  speculated  in 
or  sold  real  estate;  a large  portion  of  his  land  was  purchased  at 
the  land  sales  in  1809,  and  afterwards,  still  remaining  in  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants  to  the  present  time. 

South  of  the  tier  of  lots  below  Williams  street  Leroy  Pope 
cleared  the  first  farm  on  his  purchase,  running  south  to  the 
quarter  section  line  and  north  to  Pope  Hill.  David  Moore  clear- 
ed several  hundred  acres  on  the  Rhett  place  and  built  his  old 
brick  residence  on  Whitesburg  Pike  that  stood  until  just  before 
the  war.  On  his  town  property  north  of  Holmes  street  between 
Meridian  Pike  and  Washington  street,  he  built  the  first  gin- 
house  in  the  city  and  also  put  up  a horse-mill  just  north  of  the 
oaks  in  the  triangle  between  Meridian  and  Washington  streets. 
He  built  a fine  residence  on  Holmes  street,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire.  John  and  William  Badlum  had  a bake-shop 
and  flour-store  east  of  Madison  street  opposite  the  junction  of 
Williams,  and  as  far  as  I can  ascertain  they  put  up  the  first  wa- 
ter mill  adjoining  the  city  near  Clinton  street,  near  where  Adam 
Hall’s  mill  stood.  James  Barclay,  who  was  Hunter  Keel’s  (sic) 
partner  in  erecting  the  water-works  in  1823,  built  a mill  on  the 
Pulaski  road  where  Henderson  Brandon’s  mill  now  stands.  Le- 
roy Pope  deeded  to  Willis  Pope  the  land  west  of  Whitesburg 
turnpike  in  section  one,  from  the  township  line  to  the  Rhett 
plantation,  and  he  first  located  on  the  Davis  Grove  property.  As 
far  as  I can  ascertain  I have  given  the  location  of  some  of  the 
early  settlers  in  the  city  from  the  year  1810  to  1815,  at  which 
latter  date  the  city  built  up  very  rapidly.  The  town  did  not 
grow  much  until  the  year  1815.  Although  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country  flourished,  yet  the  times  were  unpropiti- 
ous  for  commerce  and  trade  that  build  up  cities  and  towns.  Eu- 
ropean wars  had  ruined  foreign  commerce,  and  then  came  the 
war  of  1812  that  paralyzed  business  for  three  years.  Our  peo- 
ple were  remote  from  the  scene  of  actual  warfare  and  did  not 
feel  the  calamities  of  invasion,  but  it  interfered  seriously  with 
the  trade  in  and  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  there  was  but  little 
money  in  circulation.  After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  cotton 
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culture  was  rapidly  developed  and  our  people  entered  upon  a 
career  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  gave  peace  to  Europe  and  new  life  to 
commerce.  Cotton  was  in  great  demand  and  brought  a high 
price,  and  the  fresh,  fertile  lands  of  the  Tennessee  valley  pro- 
duced enormous  crops  of  the  staple.  I have  given  John  W.  Wal- 
ker’s statement  regarding  the  crop  in  the  year  1817,  and  it  had 
risen  to  that  amount  from  the  year  1815,  after  peace  was  made. 
Thomas  and  William  Brandon,  the  builders  of  the  city,  had  come 
here  in  1810  with  no  property  except  their  trowels  and  great 
skill  in  their  trade,  and  from  a straggling  wooden  village  they 
made  a city  of  stone  and  brick.  The  court-house  was  finished 
but  before  it  was  completed  there  were  elegant  brick  buildings 
erected  on  all  sides  of  the  Public  Square  and  not  less  than  thirty 
merchants  in  business  in  the  city,  and  a large  number  of  ele- 
gant residences  completed  or  in  progress  of  erection  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the  State  Convention,  in  1819, 
Huntsville  was  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  and  had  such  a rep- 
utation that  in  spite  of  its  locality  the  idea  was  seriously  enter- 
tained of  making  it  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  survey  and 
sale  and  occupation  of  the  Tennessee  valley  lands  in  the  south- 
east portion  of  the  county,  in  the  year  1818,  added  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  lands  offered  for  sale  that  year 
were  the  finest  in  the  State,  and  our  people  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  immense  profit  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  such  lands 
were  ready  to  buy  at  ruinously  extravagant  prices.  The  value 
of  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county  had  rapidly  increased,  and 
by  the  year  1818-19  reached  its  maximum.  Real  estate  reached 
a point  of  valuation  far  above  any  price  attained  prior  or  sub- 
sequent to  that  date.  In  the  year  1818  the  county  line  was  ex- 
tended to  its  present  western  limit,  and  this  year  was  the  date 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  county  around  Triana  and  Madi- 
son. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Madison  County  in  the  War  of  18.12 

I have  stated  that  Madison  county  had  always  been  a land 
of  peace  and  there  had  never  been  a hostile  conflict  in  its  bord- 
ers. While  the  war  of  1812  retarded  emigration  and  delayed 
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for  some  time  the  general  cultivation,  yet  our  people  in  these 
years  of  trouble  were  making  perceptible  progress.  While  there 
was  but  little  money  in  circulation,  provisions  and  labor  were 
cheap  and  the  farmers  were  busy  clearing  their  lands  and  pre- 
paring for  a prosperous  future.  It  is  even  probable  that  fear 
of  invasion,  on  the  seaboard,  may  have  increased  the  available 
labor  in  the  territory.  The  county  was  a place  of  perfect  se- 
curity for  slave  property,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  foreign  in- 
terference or  invasion,  and  the  negro  stood  in  mortal  fear  of  the 
Indians  and  very  seldom  took  refuge  among  them.  The  friendly 
tribes  restored  them  to  their  masters  and,  although  the  hostile 
Indians,  while  they  did  not  murder  the  slaves  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  servitude  when  they  fell  into  their  possession  and  the 
negro  greatly  preferred  a white  master.  While  the  people  of 
Middle  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama  took  no  active  part  in  the 
war  during  the  year  1812,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  interest  in  the 
i contest  or  want  of  military  spirit.  In  the  year  1812  the  war 
languished  and  but  little  was  heard  about  it  in  our  remote  sec- 
tion of  country.  But  in  the  Spring  of  1813  there  was  a prevail- 
ing rumor  of  an  invasion  of  New  Orleans,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  then  a Major  General  of  Tennessee  militia,  raised  a brigade 
and  marched  it  to  Natchez,  and  two  companies,  commanded  by 
Captains  Gray  and  Mosely,  raised  in  Madison  county,  belonged 
to  the  expedition.  The  danger  passed  and  Gen.  Jackson  was  or- 
dered by  the  war  department  to  disband  the  troops  at  Natchez 
and  leave  them  to  reach  their  homes  as  best  they  could.  Gen. 
Jackson  disregarded  the  order,  pledged  his  credit  for  transpor- 
tation and  supplies,  marched  the  troops  back  to  Tennessee  and 
discharged  them  near  their  homes.  This  made  him  exceedingly 
popular  and  enabled  him  to  appeal  so  effectively  in  the  Creek 
war.  The  invasion  of  Canada  was  a favorite  project  with  our 
people  and  Gen.  Jackson  offered  to  raise  an  army  for  that  pur- 
pose, an  offer  that  was  not  accepted.  He  was  destined  to  earn  his 
laurels  on  other  and  more  glorious  fields  of  conflict.  The  mas- 
acre  of  Fort  Mims  occurred  on  the  30th  of  August,  1813,  and 
Gen.  Jackson  appealed  to  the  militia  of  his  division  to  rally  to 
his  standard,  and  met  with  so  ready  a response  that  he  soon 
found  a considerable  army  at  his  disposal.  Among  them  were 
the  companies  of  Captains  Gray  and  Mosely  that  had  kept  up 
their  organization  and  two  new  companies  under  Captains  El- 
dridge  and  Hamilton.  Capt.  Eldridge  raised  a company  in  the 
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settlement  at  Huntsville  and  Meridianville,  while  Capt.  Hamil- 
ton’s company  was  organized  in  the  settlements  of  the  mountains, 
on  Flint  river.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  Gen.  Jackson 
came  down  to  Fayetteville  and  organized  his  army;  he  estab- 
lished a supply  depot  at  Deposit  Ferry  on  Tennessee  river  and 
opened  the  Deposit  road  from  New  Market  by  way  of  New  Hope 
to  Tennessee  river,  and  this  route  was  long  known  as  “Jackson's 
trace.”  The  Tennesseeans  came  pouring  into  the  county  via 
Fayetteville  and  Winchester,  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
that  high  prices  were  paid  for  the  privilege  of  taking  the  place 
of  men  already  enrolled  in  the  ranks.  So  the  companies  from 
Madison  shouldered  their  muskets  and  marched  away  with  the 
others,  and  were  placed  with  some  Tennessee  companies  in  a 
regiment  commanded  by  Jackson’s  intimate  friend,  Col.  James 
Carroll.  Winter  was  approaching,  roads  had  to  be  opened  and 
provision  wagon-trains  conveyed  as  they  progressed  towards 
the  Indian  country.  A company  of  picked  men  were  detailed 
from  the  whole  regiment  to  act  as  scouts,  and  also  to  protect  the 
provision  trains  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  Indians.  Capt. 
Mosely  was  detailed  for  this  arduous  but  honorable  service,  and 
his  mounted  men  saw  much  hard  service  and  received  the  com- 
mendations of  General  Jackson  when  their  term  of  service  ex- 
pired. It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  written  account  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  Madison  companies  and  have  to  depend  on 
statements  made  by  the  veterans  many  years  ago.  A fort  had 
been  erected  at  Talladega  and  the  troops  had  barely  crossed  the 
Sand  Mountains  when  news  came  that  the  fort  was  infested 
and  General  Jackson  and  General  Coffee  marched  from  different 
points  to  its  relief.  Jackson’s  force  in  the  last  six  hours  of  their 
march  travelled  a distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  meeting  the  In- 
dian outposts  some  two  miles  from  the  fort  and  driving  them 
step  by  step  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  fort,  when  General  Cof- 
fee’s force  and  the  beleaguered  garrison  attacked  them  in  the 
rear  and  they  were  defeatd  with  great  slaughter.  In  this  battle 
the  Madison  companies  suffered  but  little  as  other  troops  led 
the  advance  and  so  steadily  drove  the  Indians  before  them  that 
our  companies  barely  succeeded  in  getting  in  reach  of  the  foe 
during  the  battle.  The  troops  were  eager  for  an  advance,  but  the 
state  of  the  roads  delayed  their  supplies  and  it  was  in  December 
before  the  campaign  was  renewed.  The  army  marched  in  the 
direction  of  the  famous  Creek  village  of  Tohopeka,  at  the  great 
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bend  of  the  Tallapoosa.  It  was  now  winter,  the  time  of  some 
of  the  troops  had  expired,  reducing  the  available  force  to  about 
one  thousand  men,  and  keeping  open  communication  with  the 
depot  of  supply  daily  becoming  more  difficult.  Any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  Coosa  river  country  can  form  some  idea  of 
what  a winter  campaign  involved  when  that  country  was  a wil- 
derness infested  with  hostile  Indians.  Yet,  General  Jackson  de- 
termined to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country. 
So,  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  day  December,  1813,  about  an 
hour  before  daylight  at  a place  called  Emuckfau,  the  Indians 
attacked  the  troops  in  camp,  and  some  of  the  troops  giving  way 
disaster  and  defeat  threatened  the  whole  army.  Their  only 
piece  of  artillery  was  saved  by  the  heroism  of  Constantine  Per- 
kins and  Lieut.  Armstrong,  who  was  severely  wounded.  Here 
our  companies  were  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  though  they 
suffered  severely,  yet  they  stubbornly  held  their  ground  until 
day  break  when  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  I regret  that  the 
names  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Madison  companies  have 
not  been  preserved.  I have  frequently  heard  it  stated  that  Capt. 
Hamilton‘s  company  had  six  men  killed  in  the  fight,  and  that 
the  reason  why  they  suffered  so  severely  was  that  they  were  on 
the  exposed  flank  of  the  regiment,  and  in  forming  the  line  of 
battle  for  some  unexplained  reason  Capt.  Hamilton’s  company 
formed  between  the  camp  fire  and  the  Indians  and  lost  four  men 
at  the  first  onset  of  the  foe.  Wm.  McCartney  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  camp  fire,  and  Grant  Taylor  shot  through  the 
lungs  in  driving  back  the  Indians  at  day  break.  Their  fathers 
were  neighbors  near  Brownsboro,  and  on  receipt  of  the  news 
went  to  Fort  Deposit  on  Coosa  river,  but  William  McCartney 
had  died  of  his  wounds  and  Grant  Taylor  was  brought  home  and 
after  twenty  years’  suffering  finally  died  from  his  wounds.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  names  of  the  others  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  battle.  The  members  of  Hamilton’s  company 
that  I can  recollect  were  John  Wright,  John  Tabor,  Bryson 
Hinds,  and  George  Sharp,  who  were  in  the  battle,  and  old  John 
Wright  once  so  well  known  in  New  Madison,  was  slightly 
wounded  while  carrying  Grant  Taylor  out  of  reach  of  the  bul- 
lets. These  companies  were  also  in  the  fight  at  Enitachopco 
creek  and  at  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  or  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa. 
At  this  last  fight  they  were  with  Russell’s  spies  in  the  rear  of  the 
Fort,  and  taking  no  part  in  the  direct  assault,  they  suffered  no 
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loss.  Captain  Mosely’s  and  Gray’s  commands  were  discharged 
soon  afterwards  on  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  but  the 
other  two  companies  before  their  discharge  were  at  Mobile  and 
at  the  taking  of  Pensacola. 

I have  given  to  the  best  of  my  ability  this  short  sketch  of 
the  part  taken  by  the  county  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  has  nearly  passed  away.  Having  to  depend  to 
a considerable  extent  on  my  recollection  of  statements  heard 
from  these  veterans  many  years  ago,  I cannot  give  the  full  and 
accurate  account  of  this  episode  in  our  early  history  that  it  de- 
serves. After  the  year  1815  trade  revived,  cotton  was  in  great 
demand  and  commanded  a high  price,  a large  area  of  our  fertile 
lands  had  been  prepared  for  its  cultivation  and  agriculture  with 
slave  labor  became  the  most  profitable  of  all  occupations.  A large 
number  of  slaves  were  brought  into  the  county  and  they  soon 
were  equal  in  number  to  the  whites,  and  the  slave  owners  made 
money  rapidly.  With  lands  making  a hundred  dollars  worth 
of  cotton  to  the  acre,  with  the  cheapest  system  of  labor  in  the 
world,  no  part  of  the  Union  offered  a better  investment  of  cap- 
ital than  Madison  county;  and  when  the  magnificent  lands  of 
the  Tennessee  valley  westward  came  into  market,  in  1818,  spec- 
ulation in  land  became  a mania  and  most  extravagant  values 
were  placed  upon  them.  Lands  purchased  in  the  old  county  in 
1809  at  two  dollars  per  acre  sold  freely  at  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  per  acre,  and  the  lucky  parties  who  had  purchased  them 
on  speculation  realized  immense  profits  on  their  investment.  I 
give  a few  instances  out  of  many  that  could  be  adduced : in  1817 
Robert  Thompson  sold  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  the  land 
he  entered  above  Meridianville  to  Thomas  G.  Percy  for  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars;  Jacob  Pruit  sold  John  Vining 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres  north  of  Moore’s  Mill  for 
twenty  dollars  per  acre;  James  Manning  sold  the  Battle  place, 
where  Dr.  Hampton  now  resides  at  eighteen  dollars  per  acre. 
These  lands  were  considered  cheap  bargains  and  shrewd  busi- 
ness men,  like  Charles  Cabaness,  Dr.  David  Moore,  John  Brahan 
and  Samuel  Allen,  who  had  purchased  large  bodies  of  land  in 
1809  considered  their  land  worth  more,  and  found  more  profit 
in  cotton  planting  than  in  land  speculation. 

The  value  of  town  property  kept  pace  with  that  of  farming 
lands.  John  Read  paid  the  commissioners  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  dollars  for  lot  No.  42,  now  Schaudise’s  corner,  and  sold  it 
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i out  in  the  year  1815-16  for  seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  lot  brought  the  highest  price  of  any  lots  sold  by  the 
commissioners.  John  Read  and  Stephen  Neal  paid  five  hundred 
dollars  each  for  the  lots  on  Commercial  Row.  Stephen  Neal  sold 
his  lot  to  C.  C.  Clay,  Allen  Baker,  David  Munro,  Luther  Morgan, 
James  Clemens  and  Patton  & Beirne  for  an  aggregate  of  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  and  Leroy  Pope  realized  over 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  Holding  square,  including  the  store 
house  of  Pope  & Hickman,  which  they  built  on  this  lot.  The 
mania  in  land  speculation  attained  its  height  when  the  Tennes- 
see valley  lands  were  placed  in  the  market  in  1818.  The  trans- 
actions of  this  date  involve  the  history  of  the  whole  Tennessee 
valley  and  are  more  like  romance  than  reality. 

As  the  people  of  this  county  were  prominent  in  the  great 
speculations  and  gigantic  enterprises  of  that  remarkable  era,  it 
will  require  a separate  chapter  to  give  a brief  outline  of  this 
portion  of  our  history. 

(Continued  in  next  issue ) 


PROPOSING  AN  “HISTORICAL  TRAIL”  THROUGH  MOBILE 
AND  BALDWIN  COUNTIES 


By  0.  M.  Phelps 

“Yes,  give  me  a land  ivhere  the  battles  red  blast 
Has  flashed  to  the  future  the  fame  of  the  past; 

Yes,  give  me  a land  that  hath  legends  and  lays 
That  tell  of  the  memories  of  long  vanished  days.” 

— Father  Ryan. 

Such  a land  as  the  Southern  poet  has  described  is  to  be 
found  within  that  circle  embracing  scenes  of  Colonial,  Pioneer 
and  National  enterprises  that  center  at  the  ancient  city  and  for- 
tified seaport  of  Mobile. 

The  word  “ancient”  is  used  in  a comparative  sense,  for  the 
monuments  and  landmarks  of  the  white  man’s  civilization  in  the 


Confederate  earthworks  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  City  of  Mobile,  near 

Mobile  Bay 


New  World  are  only  relatively  old.  For  this  reason,  preceding 
generations  in  the  territory  contiguous  to  Mobile  Bay  and  delta 
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should  not  be  charged  with  lack  of  veneration  on  account  of  the 
many  unmarked  scenes  where  their  stirring  history  was  made. 
It  requires  time,  sometimes  centuries,  to  obtain  a true  perspec- 
tive of  events  and  to  separate  important  truths  from  glittering 
trivialities  of  history  and  tradition. 

Fortunately  for  future  generations,  the  records  have  been 
preserved,  their  high  points  taught  in  the  schools  and  their  les- 
sons engraved  upon  the  memory  of  the  people.  With  the  impetus 
thus  gained,  the  further  desire  for  the  preservation  and  mark- 
ing of  historic  scenes  has  easily  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
general  demand,  which  has  found  and  is  finding  expression  in 
appropriate  state  and  federal  legislation. 

Among  the  bills  pending  in  Congress  to  this  end,  is  that  of 
Congressman  John  McDuffie,  in  line  with  recommendations  of 
the  Army  War  College,  proposing  the  erection  of  markers  at 
Fort  Stoddert,  Fort  St.  Stephens,  Fort  Blakeley,  Fort  Mims  and 
the  Indian  battle  ground  of  Burnt  Corn. 

Fort  Morgan  is  to  be  held  and  preserved  by  the  war  depart- 
ment and  Fort  Gaines,  on  the  opposite  side  of  lower  Mobile  Bay 
and  channel,  is  a memorial  park,  owned  and  to  be  protected  and 
preserved  by  the  city  of  Mobile. 

The  Baldwin  County  Historical  Society,  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  has 
obtained  sites  for  the  memorialization  of  Old  Blakely  and  Jack- 
son's Oaks.  Two  members  of  that  society,  Hon.  Hampton  D. 
Ewing  and  Judge  W.  D.  Stapleton,  of  Bay  Minette,  have  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  site  of  Fort  Mims  and  land  surrounding, 
which  they  will  deed  without  cost  to  government  agencies  for  a 
memorial  which  may  include  the  restoration  of  the  stockade  and 
block  houses  as  they  stood  in  1813,  when  more  than  500  persons 
were  massacred  by  Indians  of  the  Creek  Federation;  a tragedy 
productive  of  immense  results,  looming  boldly  in  the  background 
of  the  years. 

Old  Spanish  Fort,  fortification  of  colonial  times  and  its  de- 
fenses of  the  Civil  War  period  are  to  be  preserved  by  the  Dawes 
interests,  of  Chicago,  that  are  developing  upon  the  last  great 
battle  ground  of  the  Confederacy  a colony  of  winter  homes;  a 
refuge  from  Northern  winters. 

Patriotic  societies  and  historical  associations  at  Mobile  have 
long  been  active  in  compiling  historical  data  and  in  marking 
spots  that  are  worthy  of  preservation  as  memorials. 
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And  now  comes  the  task  of  connecting  all  of  these  points 
having  the  universal  appeal  of  a romantic  and  historic  past  with 
highways,  so  that  our  own  people,  their  visitors  and  the  tourists 
may  find  and  follow  the  “Historical  Trail,”  as  a happy  detour  of 


English  gun  from  Fort  Charlotte  in  Bienville  Square,  Mobile 

the  Old  Spanish  Trail;  elaborating  the  same  idea  as  it  was  so 
well  carried  out  in  the  establishment  of  the  “Azalea  Trail,”  Mo- 
bile’s tribute  to  “The  Flower  that  Captured  a City.” 

Col.  H.  L.  Landers,  at  the  head  of  the  Historical  Section,  U. 
S.  Army  War  College,  stated  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Ala- 
bama scenes  last  year  that  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
markers  and  memorials  by  the  Federal  government  under  acts 
of  Congress  and  recommendations  of  his  department,  would  be 
conditioned  upon  the  building  of  suitable  roads  to  such  loca- 
tions. 

Fortunately,  existing  highways  upon  established  state 
routes  extend  to  or  near  several  of  the  sites  slated  for  marking 
and  pass  others  having  historical  associations  that  would  prove 
interesting  to  the  traveler ; such  places,  for  instance,  as  the  spot 
where  Aaron  Burr  was  captured,  the  Chateau  Bienville  site,  the 
original  site  of  Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile,  established  in  1702  and 
abandoned  in  1711,  and  many  others  on  both  sides  of  Mobile 
Bay. 

Such  an  historical  trail,  backed  by  the  efforts  of  all  citizens 
and  agencies  placing  a proper  evaluation  upon  the  historic  past 
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for  the  lessons  it  teaches,  can  soon  be  established  through  co- 
operative effort,  in  which  it  is  certain  the  tourist  and  commer- 
cial organizations  of  Mobile  will  lend  substantial  assistance. 
With  such  a radial  “Trail/’  Mobile  might  well  challenge  the 
claims  of  New  Orleans  as  “America’s  Most  Interesting  City,”  or 
acquire  another  slogan  of  similar  traction  power. 

The  three  sites  in  the  Mobile-Baldwin  historical  sector  that 
are  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  school  histories  are  those 
of  Fort  Morgan,  Fort  Mims  and  Fort  Louise  de  la  Mobile, 
which  was  successively  known  as  Fort  Louis,  Fort  Charlotte 
and  Fort  Conde.  Of  these,  Fort  Morgan  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  access  except  by  water.  It  is  now  easy  to  reach  the 
gulf  beach  of  Baldwin  County  by  automobile  and  it  is  not  gen- 
erally difficult  to  follow  the  surf-packed  sand  shore  at  low  tide 
to  Mobile  Point  and  the  spot  where  Fort  Bowyer  made  history 
with  the  guns  manned  by  Major  John  Lawrence  and  his  detach- 
ment of  Jackson’s  pioneer  army  in  Madison’s  War  and  where 
later  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  answered  those  of  a Federal  fleet 
near  the  close  of  the  “Tragedy  of  the  Sixties.”  An  unimproved 
sandy  road,  which  is  sometimes  traveled  by  light  cars,  extends 
from  the  mainland,  the  entire  length  of  Mobile  Point.  Several 
plans  for  the  construction  of  an  automobile  highway  to  Fort 
Morgan  are  under  consideration  by  county,  state  and  federal 
authorities  and  a bill  is  pending  in  Congress  for  skirting  the  en- 
tire seacoast  with  a continuous  highway,  as  a measure  for  coast 
defense  as  well  as  a scenic  route  for  tourist  travel. 

The  Fort  Mims  site  is  only  a few  miles  from  Tensaw,  on 
the  Bay  Minette-Stockton-Monroeville  road,  known  as  State 
Highway  No.  59.  Tensaw  village  was  known  in  the  days  of 
stage  coach  travel  as  Montgomery  Hill,  where  was  located  the 
Inn,  tavern  and  post  station  where  the  Mobile-Montgomery 
stage  coaches  changed  horses  and  passengers  were  fed.  Chief 
Red  Eagle’s  grave  is  not  far  distant  and  there  are  many  other 
points  worth  visiting  in  the  neighborhood.  Wide  interest  in  the 
Fort  Mims  locality  has  been  aroused  by  recently  published  fic- 
tion of  which  it  is  made  the  setting. 

The  Board  of  Revenue  and  Road  Commissioners  of  Bald- 
win County  has  promised  construction  of  a road  from  Highway 
No.  59  to  the  point  near  Boat  Yard  lake  where  the  massacre  oc- 
curred. 

Not  one  brick  stands  upon  another  of  the  Fort  Louis,  Char- 
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lotte  and  Conde  that  was  the  front  and  center  of  Colonial  Mo- 
bile under  French,  British  and  Spanish  rule,  though  the  Iber- 
ville Historical  Society,  in  1911,  at  its  bi-centennial  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  the  present  Mobile,  placed  a bronze  tablet  in 


Still  to  be  seen  in  Washington  County’s  sector  of  the  “ Historical  Trail” 


a wall  of  the  City  Hall,  on  Royal  Street,  marking  the  location 
of  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort. 

A bridge  and  highway,  already  planned  and  partially  pro- 
vided for,  may  connect  Fort  Gaines,  on  Dauphin  island,  with 
Mobile  and  the  State  highway  system.  The  road  to  the  island 
will  pass  near  some  of  the  remaining  gun  emplacements  and 
other  earthworks  designed  to  protect  Mobile  during  the  Civil 
War.  But  the  pre-historic  shell  mound  at  the  end  of  Cedar  Point 
on  the  way  to  Dauphin  Island,  has  been  ground  into  “Chick 
Feed”  and  scattered  over  the  commercial  world. 

Old  Blakeley,  site  of  a deserted  village  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1817  and  for  a time  threatened  rivalry  to  Mobile  as  Ala- 
bama’s seaport,  later  to  become  the  scene  of  one  of  the  last  bat- 
tles of  the  Confederacy,  is  now  difficult  of  access,  though  pro- 
jected county  roads  are  expected  soon  to  open  the  locality  to 
convenient  automobile  travel.  The  Baldwin  County  Historical 
Society  has  done  excellent  work  at  that  place,  protecting  the 
graveyard  and  its  tombstones  and  obtaining  a site  for  the  pro- 
posed memorial. 
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Fort  Stoddert,  at  the  place  on  Mobile  River  now  known  as 
Mount  Vernon  Landing,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  Old  Mount 
Vernon  Army  Post  and  is  near  State  Highway  No.  5,  the  Mo- 
bile County  sector  of  which  is  now  being  paved  with  concrete 

under  a county  bond  issue 
with  state  aid.  These  points 
of  interest,  important  in 
the  campaigns  of  “Old 
Hickory”  and  his  generals, 
will  soon  be  open  to  travel. 
Mount  Vernon,  where 
Chief  Geronomo  spent  his 
last  years,  following  his 
capture  after  the  Custer 
massacre,  is  now  a hospital 
for  the  negro  insane. 
Not  far  from  Highway  No. 
5,  on  a Washington  County 
road,  is  the  spot  where 
Aaron  Burr  was  arrested 
in  1806,  by  Captain  E.  P. 
Gaines,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  after  the 
Burr  expedition  to  conquer 
Mexico  had  gone  to  pieces 
at  Natchez  and  Burr  became  a fugitive,  seeking  escape  from 
the  country. 

Col.  Landers,  while  in  Mobile,  suggested  that  a marker  be 
placed  at  the  spot  where  the  ambitious  former  vice  president, 
the  slayer  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  captured  on  his  way  to 
Mobile  and  further  adventures.  The  hand-made,  slave-built 
island  viewed  from  Cochrane  bridge,  where  stood  Battery  Mc- 
Intosh, and  the  highlands  where  the  remains  of  Fort  McDer- 
mott may  yet  be  seen;  shrines  and  monuments  of  Mobile  and 
Spring  Hill  and  the  homes  of  noted  persons  of  past  generations ; 
all  of  the  historical  locations  in  the  Counties  of  Mobile,  Baldwin 
and  Washington  incorporated  into  the  Historical  Trail,  might 
be  made  to  teach  many  an  interesting  lesson  in  National  and 
Southern  history,  to  the  greater  glory  of  Alabama  and  the 
United  States. 


Memorial  Cross,  Bienville  Square, 
Mobile 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  BIRD  SANCTUARY 


By  Almira  B.  Butler 

Webster’s  International  Unabridged  Dictionary  gives  as 
the  definition  of  sanctuary  “A  place  of  refuge  or  protection,” 
therefore  we  can  each  make  our  home  a sanctuary  in  that  sense 
by  providing  protection  from  hunters,  cats  and  other  enemies. 
Also  by  supplying  a few  simple  little  houses  for  nesting  places, 
and  food  in  winter,  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
sweet  native  songsters  that  would  be  attracted  to  your  homes. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Quinn,  our  present  commissioner,  says  that  he 
made  an  appeal  last  year  to  all  the  principle  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  through  their  chief  governing  bodies  to  set  aside 
their  respective  municipalities  as  bird  sanctuaries,  as  a result 
of  which  a number  of  towns,  including  Birmingham,  Mont- 
gomery, Tuscaloosa,  Anniston,  Bessemer,  Selma,  Greenville 
and  others,  declared  by  city  ordinance,  the  municipalities  to 
be  bird  sanctuaries  and  provided  penalties  for  killing  or  injur- 
ing any  protected  birds  within  the  corporate  limits  of  cuch 
cities  and  towns.  These  of  course  are  not  sanctuaries  in  an 
ideal  sense,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  our  feathered 
friends  have  gained  this  extent  of  recognition  and  protection 
in  general. 

Hon.  George  B.  Ward,  of  Ward,  Sterne  & Co.,  Birming- 
ham, is  said  to  have  converted  his  estate,  consisting  of  twenty 


In  the  garden  of  “Vestavia”  where  birds  were  fed  after  a snowstorm. 
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acres  which  is  six  miles  south  of  Birmingham  on  the  crest  of 
Shades  Mountain,  into  a bird  sanctuary.  Mr.  Ward  says  of  his 
project:  “Vestavia  cannot  properly  be  called  a sanctuary  in 

any  sense.  I presume  the  idea  got  out  by  my  having  said  in  a 
newspaper  once  that  I hoped  it  would  some  day  become  a 
sanctuary.” 

However,  Mr.  Quinn  says  of  Vestavia:  “This  is  one  of  the 

show  places  of  the  whole  country,”  and  we  may  judge  by  Mr. 
Ward’s  further  remarks  that  Mr.  Quinn  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ward  says  that  he  has  placed  around  the  estate  some 
seventy-five  or  eighty  bird  houses  and  four  large  martin  boxes. 
“Added  to  that,”  he  says,  “1  make  it  a habit  to  see  that  they 
always  have  something  to  eat  in  the  way  of  grain  in  most  sea- 
sons and  suet  in  winter.  I see  that  there  is  no  shooting  going 
on  to  frighten  them,  and  a cat  is  not  allowed  on  the  property 
if  I see  him  first.  The  result  is  that  a good  many  birds  stay 
around  and  apparently  have  a very  happy  time. 

“There  is  a plentiful  supply  of  redbirds,  bluebirds, 
thrushes  and  small  birds,  including  sparrows.  The  latter  are 
too  plentiful.  Every  year  I have  trouble  keeping  the  sparrows 
from  building  in  the  martin  boxes  before  the  martins  arrive. 
This  year,  however,  I fooled  them  by  covering  the  boxes  with 
mosquito  netting,  and  when  the  first  martin  arrived  on  March 
10th  I had  the  nets  pulled  off.” 

Mr.  Ward  asserts  that  the  tradition  that  martins  come  and 
go  the  same  day  each  year  seems  to  hold  good  as  he  has  check- 
ed up  on  it  the  last  two  years. 

There  is  an  island,  Petit  Bois  Island,  lying  partly  in  Ala- 
bama and  partly  in  Mississippi  which  was  set  aside  under  proc- 
lamation by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  as  a bird  sanctuary. 
There  is  no  keeper  in  charge,  however,  and  of  course  it  cannot 
be  an  ideal  sanctuary  without  closer  attention. 

The  “Mountain  Lake  Sanctuary  and  Singing  Tower”  in 
Polk  County,  Florida,  has  brought  international  fame  to  its 
founder,  the  late  Edward  W.  Bok,  and  well  it  may  have  gained 
a worthy  name. 

Mr.  Bok  was  inspired  by  a genuine  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  the  lives  of  his  grandparents  who  developed  a barren  island 
off  the  coast  of  Holland  into  a wonderful  sanctuary  both  for 
birds  and  human  visitors.  It  is  said  that  they  left  him  this 
message:  “Make  you  the  world  a bit  more  beautiful  and  bet- 
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ter  because  you  have  lived  in  it,”  which  showed  its  influence 
in  his  life  of  services  to  his  fellowmen. 

Mr.  Bok  in  giving  this  wonderful  Sanctuary  and  noble 
Singing  Tower  to  the  public  only  asked  one  thing  of  the  peo- 
ple: that  they  co- 
operate with  him 
in  the  care  of  this 
S a n c t u ary  by 
each  being  a 
guardian  of  its 
quiet,  its  flowers, 
ts  birds,  and  its 
neatness. 

This  Sanctuary 
was  started  in 
1 9 2 4,  however, 
the  Singing  Tow- 
er was  dedicated 
only  a little  more 
than  on  eyear 
ago,  February  1, 
1929. 

All  varieties  of 
birds  native  to 
Florida,  as  well 
as  those  which 
come  to  the 
Southland  dur- 
ing the  winter 
months,  are  to  be 
found  in  this 
Sanctuary.  There 
are  also  flamin- 
nightingales  from 


Mountain  Lake  Sanctuary  and  Singing  Tower , 
Florida , Erected  by  Edvjard  Bok 


goes  imported  from  Bahama  an  1 Cuba,  and 
Southern  England. 

On  October  4,  1904,  just  twenty-five  years  ago  last  Octo- 
ber, under  a government  proclamation,  President  Roosevelt  de- 
clared Breton  Island  to  be  reserved  and  set  apart  as  a preserve 
and  breeding  place  for  native  birds,  to  be  known  as  “Breton 
Island  Reservation.” 

This  is  a small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  eastern 
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coast  of  Louisiana  and  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Roosevelt’s  heart  was  touched  by  the  heartless  destruction 
of  the  birds  that  he  witnessed  on  a visit  to  the  islands  of  the 
Gulf.  There  he  saw  bloody  shambles  strewn  with  the  bodies  of 
dead  birds,  and  resounding  with  guns  and  clubs  as  eggers  for 
glue  manufacturers,  and  hunters  for  the  millinery  trade  plun- 
dered the  nests  and  shot  birds  in  multitudes  as  they  came  to 
feed  their  young.  He  was  thus  prompted  to  take  official  meas- 
ures to  protect  these  innocent  and  helpless  creatures,  his  first 
order  establishing  a small  island  of  mud  in  the  Indian  River 
near  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  as  “A  Federal  Bird  Reser- 
vation.” 

Other  men,  including  some  sent  out  by  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, being  encouraged  by  the  President’s  action  made  inves- 
tigating trips  along  the  Gulf  coast  especially  among  the  many 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  They  discovered  men 
working  for  glue  manufacturers  gathering  eggs  of  the  laugh- 
ing gulls,  black  skinners  and  royal  terns  by  the  thousands,  and 
discovered  a plot  of  cold  storage  men  to  employ  hunters  to  kill 
wild  ducks  and  geese  the  coming  winter  when  they  congregat- 
ed in  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  outer  islands,  to  be  shipped  by 
boats  to  distant  markets. 

The  most  majestic  of  the  colonies  of  North  America’s  sea 
fowl  and  migrating  birds  was  to  be  stamped  out  just  at  the  mo- 
ment new  generations  of  life  were  being  born. 

This  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
in  a very  short  time  the  President  ordered  the  setting  apart  of 
Breton  Island  as  a reservation. 

Supplementing  government  action  the  Audubon  Society 
leased  some  thirty  or  more  islands  and  as  there  were  no  funds 
available  for  guarding  the  Breton  territory  from  commercially 
inspired  raids  this  society  undertook  this  responsibility. 

Two  wardens  were  employed  to  patrol  the  Reservation 
and  aided  by  a substantial  schooner,  continued  the  guardian- 
ship for  fifteen  years,  until  the  Biological  Survey  was  in  posi- 
tion to  take  over  the  work.  A few  years  later  the  State  Con- 
servation Commission  of  'Louisiana  assumed  entire  oversight 
of  the  territory. 


ADMIRAL  FRANKLIN  BUCHANAN,  FEARLESS  MAN  OF 

ACTION 


By  Charles  Lee  Lewis 
(A  Review  by  May  Harris) 

The  biography  of  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan,  by  Charles 
Lee  Lewis  (Norman,  Remington  Company,  Baltimore),  is  a very 
timely  and  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  recent  books  about 
the  War  Between  the  States.  Seventy  years  gives  a good  pers- 
pective, and  such  books  as  “The  Tragic  Era,”  and  “Swords  and 
Roses,”  have  helped  to  soften  natural  bitterness  and  prejudice 
on  both  sides,  and  to  make  sympathy  and  understanding  possi- 
ble. The  history  of  individual  states,  and  the  biographies  of 
great  leaders  have  interpreted  from  varied  points  of  view,  and 
made  it  easier  for  a student  of  history  to  draw  just  and  unbiased 
conclusions. 

As  Mr.  Lewis  says  in  his  preface  to  his  book : “.  . . . It 

offers  a cross-section  of  American  Naval  history  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the  Civil  War.” 

Franklin  Buchanan  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  the  Captain  of  Perry’s  flagship 
in  the  Japan  expedition,  and  the  highest  officer  in  command  in 
the  Confederate  Navy.  Also  it  stirs  the  imagination  when  we 
remember  Drake  and  Hawkins,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  and  Nel- 
son at  Trafalgar — all  in  wooden  ships! — to  know  that  this  man 
was  the  first  commander  of  an  iron-clad  in  battle! 

The  picturesque  facts  of  Buchanan’s  life  are  dealt  with  in  a 
direct  and  vivid  way.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  himself  an  Associate 
Professor  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  the  present  time,  is  well 
fitted  to  write  of  the  founding  of  the  Academy  and  Buchanan’s 
part  as  its  first  superintendent. 

Buchanan  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  his  early  life  in  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia  is  interestingly  presented.  He  enter- 
ed the  Navy  in  1815  as  a midshipman  fifteen  years  old,  and  be- 
gan his  first  cruise  on  the  “Java.”  This  was  the  year  of  Water- 
loo, and  the  cruise  through  the  Mediterranean  so  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  gave  him  the  unforgettable  touch  with  he- 
roic deeds  that  had  made  history  and  become  a tradition  to  the 
English  speaking  world.  And  though  so  young  as  a nation,  the 
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American  Navy  had  arleady  established  a heroic  standard  of  its 

own. 

The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  War  Between  the 
States  is,  of  course,  the  most  dramatic.  As  in  General  Lee’s 
case,  Buchanan’s  decision  to  go  with  the  South  was  the  result  of 
a struggle  in  which  personal  traditions  and  love  of  the  South 
outweighed  the  claims  of  the  Union. 

“Should  I be  obliged  to  fire  toward  that  once  glorious  flag,” 
he  wrote  at  this  time,  “it  would  not  be  at  it,  but  at  those  who 
disgrace  it.” 

His  decision  once  taken,  his  services  were  gladly  accepted 
by  the  Confederacy,  and  he  took  command  of  the  “Virginia.” 
The  battle  that  followed  shortly  in  Hampton  Roads  was  the  first 
between  iron-clad  vessels  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  this 
battle  Buchanan  was  wounded,  and  there  followed  many  months 
of  inaction. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  War  began  the  building  of  the  ves- 
sel “Tennessee”  at  Selma,  Alabama.  Native  trees  from  the 
forest  near  Selma  were  used  in  its  construction,  and  the  battery 
of  guns  were  cast  in  the  Naval  Gun  Foundry  at  Selma  by  Cap- 
tain Catesby  ap  Roger  Jones,  who  had  been  an  ordnance  officer 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  The  “Tennessee,”  when  completed, 
was  floated  down  the  Alabama  river  to  Mobile,  where  the  armor 
plates  were  put  on,  and  Buchanan  took  it  for  his  flag  ship. 

Readers  of  the  book — especially  Alabama  readers — will  get 
a thrill  from  the  description  of  the  battle  in  Mobile  Bay — a los- 
ing fight,  played  with  skill  and  daring.  Even  his  foes  praised 
the  old  Admiral  for  his  bravery.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  battle, 
the  “Tennessee”  had  “fought  three  monitors  and  all  Farragut’s 
wooden  ships.”  Another  dramatic  page  was  added  to  the  his- 
tory of  Mobile. 

The  book  is  a vivid  portrait  of  a great  American,  a loyal 
Southerner  and  one  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the  world. 


GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 


(The  Genealogical  Department  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly, 
is  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  It.  Mullen,  Librarian  and  Research  expert  of 
the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Extracts  from 
letters  received  in  the  Department  from  correspondents  all  over  the  coun- 
try asking  for  information  concerning  family  connections,  will  be  repro- 
duced here  with  the  hope  that  some  one  may  supply  Miss  Mullen  with  the 
information  sought.  Answers  coming  to  the  magazine  will  be  printed  in 
the  next  succeeding  issue. — Editor. 

Queries : Lightfoot — Birthplace  of  Thomas  Lightfoot, 

whose  name  appears  on  land  books  of  Lawrence  County,  Ala., 
1818.  Philip  Lightfoot  of  Madison  County,  belonged  to  the 
same  line.  Know  that  Thomas  Lightfoot  purchased  lands  in 
Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  in  1793.  Where  was  he  from?  S.  L. 

L. ,  Paris,  Tex. 

Wilhite — John  and  his  brother,  Ezekiel  Wilhite,  came  to 
Morgan  County,  Ala.,  from  either  Tennessee  or  North  Carolina 
prior  to  1830.  Anything  of  this  family  or  collateral  branches 
appreciated.  W.  E.  W.,  Bowie,  Tex. 

Watson — John  Watson,  of  Hinds  County,  Miss.,  died  while 
either  passing  through  Alabama  or  on  a visit.  His  wife  was 
Jeanett  McLaurin.  They  had  two  sons,  John,  killed  in  the  War 
Between  the  States  and  Samuel.  They  were  originally  from 
North  Carolina  and  came  South  between  1850-54.  Jeanett  (Mc- 
Laurin) Watson,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  married  the 
second  time  a Stewart.  Any  information  as  to  the  place  and 
time  of  death  of  John  Watson  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  P. 

M.  W.,  Shelby,  Miss. 

O’Neall — Any  descendants  of  Judge  John  Belton  O’Neall, 
of  Newberry  District,  S.  C.,  who  may  know  the  whereabouts  of 
the  early  minute  books  of  the  old  Quaker  organization  on  Bush 
River,  Newberry  District,  S.  C.  Judge  O’Neall  had  daughters 
who  married  and  came  to  Alabama.  It  is  thought  that  these 
baptisimal  and  marriage  records  were  brought  to  Alabama 
along  with  the  record  books  of  the  old  Covananter  Church.  G. 
L.  S.,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Boone — Information  about  Joseph  Boone,  who  left  his  home 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  about  1820,  at  the  age  of  15,  and  went  to 
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LaGrange,  Ga.  A carpenter  by  trade.  Ran  a grocery  store  in 
either  LaFayette,  Ala.,  or  West  Point,  Ga.,  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Left  his  home  in  Randolph  County,  Ala., 
about  1866,  and  has  never  been  heard  from.  Was  related  to 
Daniel  Boone.  Want  to  get  in  touch  with  his  descendants.  J. 
E.  B.,  Wedowee,  Ala. 

Byrd — The  following  is  copied  from  an  old  scrap  book: 
“Jepp  Byrd  was  a war  veteran  who  lived  in  Monroe  County, 
Ala.  He  had  eight  children,  one  of  which  was  Myles  Mack  Wil- 
liam Byrd,  who  married  Lizer  Ann  Lampkins,  and  lived  in 
Bruton,  Ala.  There  were  also  born  unto  this  couple  eight  chil- 
dren. Five  boys:  John  and  James,  twins,  Jepp  11,  Mack  and 

Patrick.  Three  girls:  Alice,  Lizer  Ann  and  Meeliam.  Meeliam 
died  while  a child  but  the  others  lived  to  be  grown.  Jepp,  Sec- 
ond, lived  in  Monroe  County,  Ala.  Lizer  Ann  married  Charley 
Hails,  and  also  made  her  home  in  Monroe  County.  Alice  mar- 
ried John  Brown  and  lived  in  Bruton,  Ala.  Myles  Mack  Wil- 
liams Byrd  was  a farmer,  but  too  feeble  to  fight  in  the  Civil 
War.”  The  ancestry  and  descendants  of  Jepp  Byrd  wanted.  B. 
E.  Byrd,  Sanatorium,  Miss. 

Mayo-Edwards-Hooper — Information  about  Hardy  P. 

Mayo,  whose  parents  were  Benjamin  and. (Creat- 

wood)  Mayo,  and  grandfather  was  George  Dick  Mayo.  Martha 
Hooper  was  the  daughter  of  Johnson  M.  Hooper  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Matthew  Brooks  Hooper,  further  records  needed. 
William  Russell  Edwards  was  the  son  of  Wilson  and  Martha 
(Hooper)  Edwards.  B.  M.,  Kisciusko,  Miss. 

Thompson-Graves — Ancestry  of  William  and  Lucinda 
(Graves)  Thompson.  They  were  married  November  3,  1839, 
Pike  County,  Ala.  Lucinda  Graves’  mother  was  a Miss  Grubbs. 
Her  father’s  first  name  is  unknown.  Lucinda  Graves  stated 
that  she  was  born  near  the  Pee  Dee  River  in  South  Carolina. 
W.  D.  G.,  Gilmer,  Texas. 


Goodson— Information  about  Josiah  Goodson,  of  Pike 
County,  Ala.,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Pike  County  Mortgage 
Book  of  1839.  Also  about  Mary  Goodson  who  married  James 
Spear,  January  28,  1834.  W.  D.  G.,  Gilmer,  Texas. 
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Taylor — Revolutionary  Record  of  James  Taylor,  born  in 
Virginia  February  28,  1731,  died  April  4,  1815,  married  Decem- 
ber 3,  1755,  to  Ann  Owen,  born  September  25,  1738,  a daughter 
of  George  Owen  and  his  wife,  Elva . Mrs.  L.  T.  W.,  Greens- 

boro, N.  C. 

Hendricks — Record  of  marriage  of  Nathan  Hendricks  or 
Hendrix  and  Elizabeth  Garland.  M.  M.  M.,  Acoma,  Wash. 

Peeples — Any  information  about  David  Peeples.  J.  G.  B., 
Muscogee,  Okla. 

Herring — Anna  Rebecca  Herring,  born  Dec.  5th,  1837,  or 
May  18th,  1837,  at  Macon  County,  Ala.,  married  May  7th,  1860, 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  John  Sindlinger,  a Confederate  soldier.  The 
father  of  Anna  Rebecca  (Herring)  Sindlinger,  first  name  un- 
known, was  killed  in  November,  1937,  by  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  Florida,  and  she  died  at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  June  2nd,  1879. 
The  Sindlingers  had  a daughter  Anna  Dora,  born  October  3, 
1861,  and  christened  “Shiloh”  in  church  on  Shiloh  Battlefield, 
and  she  married  David  Peeples.  J.  G.  B.,  Muscogee,  Okla. 

Boutwell — Boutwell  family  of  Pickens  County,  Ala.  J.  H. 
P.,  Carrollton,  Ala. 

Proctor — Proctor  family  of  Pickens  County,  Ala.  J.  H.  P., 
Carrollton,  Ala. 


THE  BILLBOARD 


Four  novels  by  the  sisters,  Mrs.  Alice  Alison  Lide  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Alison  Johansen,  have  just  been  published.  These 
Alabama  women  authors  have  used  the  pen  name  of  “Hugh  Mc- 
Allister.” The  books  are  brought  out  by  the  Saalfield  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  titles  are:  “A  Viking  of  the  Sky,” 

“Stand  By — The  Arctic  on  the  Air,”  “Conqueror  of  the  High 
Road,”  and  “Flaming  River.”  These  books  are  for  young  peo- 
ple and  deal  with  modern  scientific  inventions.  A masculine 
nom  de  plume  was  assumed  at  the  request  of  the  publishers  as 
boys  do  not  like  to  read  adventure  stories  written  by  women. 
Mrs.  Lide  and  Mrs.  Johansen  are  also  co-authors  of  “Ood-Le-Uk, 
The  Wanderer,”  brought  out  by  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  of  Boston, 
and  chosen  by  the  Junior  Literary  Guild  as  one  of  its  three  selec- 
tions for  the  month  of  August.  This  book  was  also  chosen  by 
the  Guild  as  the  book  of  that  month  for  older  boys.  Mrs.  Annie 
H.  Alison,  mother  of  these  two  talented  Alabama  women,  is  her- 
self a writer,  co-author  with  Mrs.  Lide  of  a book,  “Tambalo,  and 
Other  Stories  of  Far  Lands,”  now  in  press  by  Beckley-Cardy 
Co.,  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Alison  and  Mrs.  Lide  reside  on  their  plan- 
tation near  the  historic  community  of  Carlowville.  Their  post- 
office  is  Minter,  Ala.  Mrs.  Johansen  is  now  residing  in  Texas. 

Dr.  Erwin  Craighead,  of  Mobile,  has  just  brought  out  a 
book  entitled  “Mobile,  Fact  and  Tradition,”  published  by  the 
Powers  Printing  Co.,  of  Mobile.  This  book  describes  noteworthy 
people  and  events  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mobile  country.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  histories 
of  Alabama  on  the  market  a book  of  this  type  should  be  eagerly 
sought  by  students  of  Alabama  history. 

Miss  Rose  B.  Knox,  formerly  of  Talladega  and  Anniston, 
Ala.,  is  the  author  of  a new  book  entitled,  “The  Boys  and  Sally 
Down  on  a Plantation,”  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Sumter  County,  Ala. 
Miss  Knox  is  the  author  of  other  books,  notably  “School  Activi- 
ties and  Equipment.”  She  is  a graduate  of  Agnes  Scott  Col- 
lege, (Ga.)  and  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Reynolds  Saffold,  author  of  “Belvoir,”  pub- 
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lished  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly , was  President  of  the  Ala- 
bama Writers’  Conclave,  1929-30.  She  is  a member  of  the  fea- 
ture staff  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  has  also  written  a 
number  of  Negro  dialect  poems. 

Mrs.  Frances  Durham,  author  of  the  poem,  “The  Golden- 
rod,”  appearing  opposite  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly,  is  a former  President  of  the  Alabama  Writers’  Con- 
clave, Editor  of  the  woman’s  page  of  the  Mobile  Press,  author 
of  numerous  poems  that  have  been  published  in  American  mag- 
azines and  ranks  very  high  as  a reportorial  interviewer  and  fea- 
ture writer. 

“Mathematics  of  Finance,”  preceded  by  elementary  com- 
mercial algebra,  is  the  title  of  a book  written  by  Bolling  H. 
Crenshaw,  Zareh  M.  Pirenian  and  Thomas  M.  Simpson.  The 
first  two  of  these  joint  authors  are  Professors  in  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute.  The  latter  is  the  head  of  the  Mathematics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Florida.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  The  text  is  pri- 
marily designed  for  a three  hour  one  year  course  in  business 
mathematics  for  students  in  commerce  and  business  administra- 
tion and  was  adopted  by  several  educational  institutions  imme- 
diately upon  its  publication. 

Miss  Annie  Vaughn  Weaver,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  is  the  author  of 
a juvenile  book,  “Frawg,”  published  by  Fderedick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York  City.  The  title  is  taken  from  the  nickname  of  the 
little  Negro  boy  hero.  Miss  Weaver  illustrated  her  story  with 
clever  pen  and  ink  sketches.  The  scene  is  located  on  an  Ala- 
bama plantation,  supposedly  the  home  of  the  author,  in  Dallas 
County,  not  far  away  from  the  Alison  home,  near  Minter. 

World-Wide  History 

The  archaeologists  have  been  very  busy  during  the  past  few 
months.  Research  students  have  found  near  Billings,  Montana, 
a tusk  of  a prehistoric  animal  similar  to  a rhinoceros.  The 
“find”  is  regarded  as  of  great  scientific  importance. 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Gen.  Charles  G.  Dawes  made 
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achaeological  investigations  in  Spain  and  France  during  the 
summer. 

The  mysterious  ruins  of  King  Arthur’s  castle  at  Tingagil, 
Cornwall,  England,  was  branded  as  an  imposter  in  August  by 
Henry  Jenner,  President  of  the  International  Arthurian  Con- 
gress. 

A melting  pot  of  prehistoric  Indian  cultures  in  which  were 
blended  the  ways  of  the  settled,  farming  Pueblos,  and  those  of 
the  wandering  plains  tribes,  has  been  discovered  along  the  Ca- 
nadian River  in  Northern  Texas. 

A unique  archaeological  specimen  of  the  pre-Greek  period 
in  Palestine  has  been  unearthed  at  Kirjath  Sepher,  the  site  of 
ten  cities  linking  Abraham’s  period  with  that  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah.  The  joint  expedition  making  the  discovery  was  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Research  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Zenia  Theological  Seminary  of  Pittsburg. 

What  is  alleged  to  be  the  largest  idol  ever  found  in  America 
was  discovered  on  August  31,  near  Tecoco,  forty  miles  from 
Mexico  City,  by  a Hindu  archaeologist.  The  idol  is  33  feet  high, 
20  feet  thick  and  is  fantastically  carved  and  is  supposed  to  date 
back  to  pre-Aztec  times.  It  was  found  in  a deep  ditch  where  it 
will  probably  remain  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  removing  it.  It 
would  necessitate  the  building  of  a railroad  to  haul  the  idol  from 
its  present  position. 
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“WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A STATE?” 

Men  who  thei  rduties  know,  but  know  their  rights,  and 
knowing,  dare  maintain.” — Sir  William  Jones,  1746-1794. 


ALABAMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHIVES  AND 

HISTORY 

This  Department  was  established  by  legislative  enactment 
and  approved  by  Governor  William  J.  Samford,  on  February  27, 
1901.  It  is  a part  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Capitol.  Thomas  M.  Owen  initiated 
the  law  and  was  for  twenty  years,  until  his  death  in  1920,  direc- 
tor of  the  Department.  Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen  succeeded 
him. 

The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  is  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  State  archives  and  with  the  general  promotion  of 
the  history  of  the  State.  It  has  brought  together  a large  collec- 
tion of  historical  portraits,  an  excellent  historical  reference  li- 
brary, numerous  historical  museum  objects,  and  has  published 
and  distributed  a number  of  historical  bulletins.  With  the  view 
of  popularizing  history  it  has  initiated,  with  the  approval  of 
Governor  Bibb  Graves,  the  publication  of  The  Alabama  Histori- 
cal Quarterly , of  which  the  director  is  editor. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  made  up  of  one  representative 
from  each  Congressional  District  and  the  Governor  as  ex-officio 
member.  The  present  membership  consists  of : 

The  Governor 

First  District — Hon.  Joseph  H.  Lyons,  Mobile. 

Second  District — Hon.  R.  Tyler  Goodwyn,  Montgomery. 

Third  District — Hon.  Chauncey  Sparks,  Eufaula. 

Fourth  District — Hon.  E.  W.  Pettus,  Selma. 

Fifth  District — Judge  C.  E.  Thomas,  Prattville. 

Sixth  District — Judge  Henry  B.  Foster,  Tuscaloosa. 

Seventh  District — Hon.  L.  B.  Rainey,  Gadsden. 

Eighth  District— Dr.  W.  H.  Blake,  Sheffield. 

Ninth  District — Hon.  Hugh  Morrow,  Birmingham. 

Tenth  District — Hon.  John  H.  Bankhead,  Jasper. 


Communications  intended  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, Montgomery,  Ala. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  article  presented  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  on  the 
history  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  was  written 
by  the  late  Thomas  M.  Owen,  founder  of  the  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  one  of  the  first  articles  prepared  by 
him  upon  assuming  his  new  duties  in  1901.  As  can  be  inferred 
from  Dr.  Owen’s  article,  the  change  in  the  original  seal  of  the 
State  to  the  present  form,  was  made  by  the  so-called  “Carpet- 
bag” Legislature  of  1868,  the  purpose  evidently  being  to  put  the 
Federal  stamp  upon  the  seceded  State,  then  back  in  the  Union. 
The  original  seal  proposed  by  Governor  William  Wyatt  Bibb  for 
official  uses  when  Alabama  was  a Territory  and  adopted  later 
by  the  Legislature  as  the  State  seal,  conveyed  a distinct  local 
meaning.  The  river  courses  of  the  State  were  the  only  feature 
showing  against  the  background  of  a scroll.  In  adopting  the  new 
seal  the  Legislature  of  1868  fixed  upon  the  State  the  motto: 
“Here  We  Rest,”  which  lends  itself  to  adverse  criticism  by  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  A.  B.  Meek’s  Indian  legend  in  which 
it  is  declared  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  That  an  eagle 
resting  upon  the  arms  of  the  United  States  is  improper  from  the 
standpoint  of  heraldry  as  well  as  ethics,  has  been  brought  out  by 
students  of  the  subject.  The  present  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  attempted  in  1927  to  interest  the  public 
in  a discussion  of  change  in  the  Great  State  Seal.  Correspondence 
revealed  that  many  citizens  were  attached  to  our  present  foi  m 
with  its  motto,  whereas  a great  many  were  eager  to  see  the  State 
return  to  its  original  seal  or  to  adopt  one  that  would  tell  the 
story  of  our  long  history. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  may  be  seen  the  Territorial  seal  and  the 
old  State  seal. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol- 
ume 1 is  completed.  The  first  issue  was  dedicated  to  the  State 
Bird,  the  Yellowhammer ; the  second  to  the  State  Flag,  a red 
St.  Andrew’s  Cross  on  a field  of  white;  the  third  to  the  State 
Flower,  the  Goldenrod.  This  issue  is  dedicated  to  the  State  Seal, 
concluding  the  series  of  the  State’s  four  symbols. 


GREAT  SEAL  OF  ALABAMA 
Adopted  December  29th,  186S 
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TO  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ALABAMA 

By  Samuel  Minium  Peck 


Great  Seal  of  Alabama — 

Whose  sunny  skies  of  blue 
Smile  an  eternal  welcome 
To  loyal  hearts  and  true — 

To  thee,  her  legal  symbol, 

A song  to  day  I bring, 
Well-knowing  poet  never 
Fit  song  to  thee  wiH  sing. 

0 Seal,  upon  thee  gazing, 

Thine  eagle  first  I see, 

On  shield,  alert  and  watchful, 

For  every  foe  there  be; 

And  any  murmur  rising 
Of  danger,  on  the  gale, 

WRh  beak  and  talons  ready 
The  peril  to  assail. 

Great  Seal  of  Alabama, 

Anon  my  Fancy  strays 
And,  lo,  her  past  and  future 
Unroll  before  my  gaze: 

A sigh,  for  all  her  troubles — 

A smile,  that  most  are  past, 

And  stars  upon  her  horoscope 
A glorious  age  forecast. 

Her  feet  beside  the  Mexic  Sea, 
Brow  veiled  by  mountain  mist, 

1 see  the  Sleeping  Beauty 

By  Prince  of  Progress  kist; 

Her  Fairy  Prince  adores  her, 

Yet  well  he  knows  her  dower, 
Her  rich  mines,  fields,  and  rivers, 
Their  future  wealth  and  power. 

0 Seal,  then  backward  glancing, 
By  Fancy  still  possest, 

1 see  a band  of  Redmen 
On  legendary  quest; 

The  weary  Chief  is  happy 
No  further  need  they  roam: 
“Alabama,  here  we  rest — 

’Tis  here  we  make  our  home!” 

Great  Seal,  so  runs  thy  motto 
Whose  beauty  haunts  the  breast; 
On  Memory’s  ear  it  lingers: 

“Alabama,  here  we  rest; ” 

Her  arms  are  ever  open 

To  weary  hearts  that  roam; 

To  tired  feet  She’s  calling: 
“Alabama,  here  is  Home.” 


THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 


By  THOMAS  M.  OWEN,  LL.D. 

(This  article  was  written  in  1901  by  the  late  Thomas  M.  Owen.  See 
Editorial  in  this  issue. — Editor.) 

The  use  of  Seals  as  an  emblem  of  organized  sovereignty  and 
authority,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  records, 
statutes,  official  acts,  etc.,  is  now  universal.  All  students  are 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  seal  in  English  law  and  history.  In- 
dividuals and  families  have  for  centuries  made  use  of  seals  or 
coats  of  arms,  and  by  means  of  them  the  identity  of  American 
with  trans-Atlantic  families  has  often  been  established.  The 
word  seal  is  the  Latin  “sigillum,”  the  diminutive  of  “signum,” 
“a  little  image  or  figure.”  There  are  many  thousand  specimens 
of  seals  in  the  British  museum.  They  appear  in  clay,  lead,  wax, 
silver  and  gold.  It  is  said  that  the  bull  from  which  the  sovereign 
of  England  derives  the  title  of  “Defender  of  the  Faith”  is  au- 
thenticated by  a golden  seal. 

Since  its  establishment  as  a Territory,  in  1817,  Alabama 
has  had  two  Great  Seals. 

The  territory  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  State,  from  the 
first  assertion  of  sovereignty  over  it  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
has  witnessed  the  domination  of  England,  France  and  Spain. 
The  representatives  of  these  governments  used  the  seals  of  their 
respective  sovereigns,  or  the  personal  seals  of  the  Governors  or 
commandants.  Specimens  of  these  still  survive,  heavy,  flattened 
pieces  of  wax,  attached  to  official  commissions  or  land  grants. 
A consideration  of  these  while  of  interest,  is  hardly  pertinent 
here. 

Georgia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  laid 
vigorous  claim  to  what  is  now  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  the 
old  cartographers  refer  to  all  of  the  country  between  the  Chat- 
tahoochee and  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  west  of  that  State,  as 
the  “Georgia  Western  Country.” 

This  country  was,  on  April  7,  1798,  erected  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  the  present  State  of  Alabama  constituting  the 
eastern  portion.  The  territorial  government  was  at  once  organ- 
ized, but  so  far  as  is  known  a regularly  adopted  official  seal  was 
never  in  use.  However,  the  following  resolution  of  the  Territo- 
rial Assembly  (House  Journal,  second  session,  Ninth  General 
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Assembly,  p.  224),  dated  Dec.  12,  1816,  is  indicative  of  a pur- 
pose to  remedy  this : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Mississippi  Territory 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  procure  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment seals  for  the  several  and  respective  public  officers  in  this 
territory,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  the 
8th  of  May,  1792,  and  the  act  of  Congress  which  provides  for 
the  organization  of  a government  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.” 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1817,  the  enabling  act  creating  the 
State  of  Mississippi  was  passed,  and  the  following  day  the  Ala- 
bama Territory  was  created.  The  latter  act  , however,  did  not 
go  into  effect  until  Aug.  15,  1817,  when  the  Constitution  of  Mis- 
sissippi had  been  framed.  (U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  iii,  p. 
871). 

To  the  Governorship  of  the  newly-established  Territory, 
President  Monroe  appointed  the  talented  Dr.  William  Wyatt 
Bibb,  his  temporary  commission  bearing  date,  Sept.  25,  1817, 
and  his  permanent  commission,  Dec.  16,  1817.  Dr.  Bibb,  al- 
though a comparatively  young  man,  had  a distinguished  career 
before  coming  to  Alabama.  He  had  been  in  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, and  had  served  in  Congress  as  a member  of  the  lower 
house  and  also  as  a Senator.  Leaving  his  Georgia  home,  he  came 
to  St.  Stephens  to  organize  the  territorial  government.  On  his 
arrival,  he  was  given  a complimentary  dinner,  at  which  were 
present  the  principal  men  of  the  territory. 

Setting  himself  to  the  difficult  tasks  imposed,  one  of  his 
first  needs  appears  to  have  been  an  official  or  executive  seal. 
This  was  especially  necessary  owing  to  the  large  number  of  offi- 
cials which  he  was  required  to  appoint  and  commission.  A curi- 
ous application  of  the  old  adage  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention  now  occurs  in  the  device  used  by  him  as  a seal.  An 
old  commission  in  the  writer’s  possession,  dated  Feb.  23,  1818, 
shows  the  use  of  a piece  of  pink  paper,  attached  by  a wafer, 
upon  which  was  an  impression  of  checked  or  crossed  lines,  ap- 
parently made  by  the  end  of  a heavy  iron  rod. 

Not  content  with  this  rude  makeshift,  however,  he  discov- 
ered in  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  8,  1792,  authority  to  secure 
a proper  seal,  and  he  at  once  made  a requisition  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  discovery  by  the  writer  of  this  highly  in- 
teresting letter  and  the  replies  of  the  Secretary  form  a full  ac- 
count of  the  selection  of  the  first  seal  of  the  State,  and  not  only 
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explain  the  use  of  the  map,  but  forever  settle  to  whom  is  due  the 
credit  of  the  selection.  The  motives  impelling  the  design  will 
probably  never  be  known,  but  it  would  not  be  a violent  conjec- 
ture to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bibb  was  impressed  by  the  wonderful 
system  of  the  State's  water  ways,  which  determined  his  sug- 
gestion. So  considered,  the  seal  is  in  no  sense  meaningless. 

Gov.  W.  W.  Bibb  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 

“St.  Stephens,  16th  Feby.,  1818. 


‘Sir: 


“I  perceive  that  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  the  8th  of  May, 
1792,  requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  proper  seals  for 
the  officers  of  the  Territories.  It  becomes  my  duty  to  ask  your 
attention  to  the  subject;  and  to  request  that  a seal  for  the  Exe- 
cutive Office  of  this  Territory  may  be  furnished  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable. I beg  leave  at  the  same  time  to  suggest,  that  the  im- 
pression my  be  a map  of  the  Territory  with  its  principal  rivers. 
A model  or  design  will  be  handed  to  you  by  our  delegate,  Mr. 
Crowell,  to  whom  I have  transmitted  it. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect, 

Your  obt.  Srt., 

“Wm.  W.  Bibb.” 


To  Governor  Bibb’s  communication,  the  Secretary  of  State 
promptly  responded.  Copies  of  his  replies,  furnished  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  present  Secretary,  follow: 

John  Quincy  Adams  to  Gov.  Wm.  W.  Bibb. 

20  March. 

“Wm.  W.  Bibb, 

“Gov.  of  the  Alabama  Territory, 

“Sir: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  16th  of  Feby.,  enclosing  a sketch  for  the  engraving  of  a 
seal  for  the  territorial  government  of  Alabama  with  a request 
that  a seal  should  be  provided  accordingly,  by  this  department, 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  Congress  of  the  8th  of  May,  1792 ; and  to 
inform  you  that  measures  will  be  taken  immediately  for  com- 
plying with  that  request. 

“The  President  is  apprised  of  your  wish,  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  another  Secretary  for  the  Territory,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Walker,  who  has  declined  the  acceptance  of  that  appointment, 
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should  be  postponed  till  you  should  have  the  opportunity  of  se- 
lecting a person  whom  you  would  recommend  to  him. 

“J.  Q.  A.” 

John  Quincy  Adams  to  Gov.  Wm.  W,  Bibb. 

13  July,  1818. 

“Wm.  W.  Bibb, 

“Gov.  of  Alabama  Territory. 

“Sir: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a seal  and  screw  press 
have  been  prepared  for  the  executive  of  the  Alabama  Territory, 
under  the  direction  of  a skillful  artist  in  Philadelphia  and  that 
notice  is  just  received  from  him  at  this  office  of  his  having 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Malloney,  of 
that  city,  to  be  forwarded  to  your  address. 

Enclosed  you  will  receive  an  impression  of  the  seal,  which 
has  been  sent  hither  by  the  artist.  J.  Q.  A.” 

With  the  slow  modes  of  transportation  of  the  times,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  first  of  September,  1818,  before 
the  seal  reached  St.  Stephens.  The  earliest  impression  seen  by 
the  writer  is  Nov.  13,  1818,  the  date  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Owen’s  law  license,  to  which  the  seal  is  affixed. 

Territorial  Seal  Continued  as  the  State  Seal 

The  seal  thus  adopted  by  Governor  Bibb  was  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1819  (Article  IV,  Sec.  12),  continued  as  the  State 
Seal  until  otherwise  provided  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Governor  was  made  the  Custodian.  The  transition  was  easily 
effected  because  the  words  found  in  the  border,  “Alabama  Exe- 
cutive Department,”  would  apply  as  well  to  the  State  as  to  the 
Territorial  government.  So  far  as  now  appears,  there  was  no 
legislation,  and  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  carried 
forward  without  change  in  Aiken’s  Digest,  1833,  and  Clay’s  Di- 
gest, 1843.  There  is  still  no  change,  in  the  Code  of  1852,  but  the 
custody  of  the  seal  was  transferred  from  the  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Burning  of  the  Capitol,  1849 — An  Amusing  Incident 

When  the  State  Capitol  was  burned,  Dec.  14,  1849,  an  amus- 
ing incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the  rescue  of  the  seal, 
which  Garrett  relates  in  an  interesting  way  in  his  “Reminis- 
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cences  of  Public  Men  in  Alabama”  in  connection  with  a sketch 
of  Beloved  L.  Turner,  then  a State  Senator  from  the  district 
composed  of  Washington  and  Clarke  Counties.  Mr.  Turner  was 
a man  of  great  physical  strength.  While  the  Capitol  was  burn- 
ing, he  took  a very  active  part  in  saving  the  public  property. 
Everything  had  been  taken  from  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
but  the  State  Seal,  with  its  heavy  fixtures  of  arms,  and  large 
balls  of  lead.  It  weighed  nearly  500  pounds.  Mr.  Turner  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Garrett,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  know 
if  the  seal  should  be  saved,  and  on  receiving  an  affirmative  an- 
swer, he  called  to  his  assistance  a negro,  and  told  him  to  get  un- 
der one  of  the  arms,  while  he  got  under  the  other.  The  negro 
was  the  taller  of  the  two,  and  as  they  straightened  with  the  load, 
Mr.  Turner  was  at  a great  disadvantage.  But  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate, and  only  told  the  negro  to  go  ahead.  His  twisting  and 
writhing,  however,  indicated  that  his  strength  was  severely 
taxed.  Mr.  Garrett  says  that  while  he  remained  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  never  knew  Mr.  Turner  to  come  into 
it  afterwards  “without  stopping  just  outside  of  the  door,  and 
taking  a good  look  at  the  old  seal  and  its  heavy  fixtures,  in  deep 
thought,  in  which  recollection  appeared  to  be  busy;  and  once  or 
twice  he  remarked,  half-way  to  himself : “That  is  the  heaviest 
load  I ever  attempted  to  carry.” 

Proposed  Change 

While  no  change  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  were  attempts  in  that  direction,  for  in  the 
message  of  Governor  Henry  W.  Collier,  of  Nov.  15th,  1853,  he 
makes  the  following  recommendation,  although  nothing  seems  to 
have  come  of  the  effort: 

“No  State  Seal  has  been  provided  by  the  Legislature,  though 
some  of  our  laws  contemplate  its  existence.  The  Seal  now  used 
has  been  silently  adopted  by  the  Executive,  or  Secretary  of 
State,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the  rivers  of  our  State, 
though  apparently  unmeaning.  I have  devised  a coat  of  arms, 
simple  and  significant,  suitable  to  be  impressed  on  a seal,  and 
will  hand  the  design  to  any  committee  to  whom  the  subject  may 
be  referred.”  (Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1853- 
’54,  p.  52). 

During  the  session  of  1857-8,  however,  the  matter  seems  to 
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have  advanced  to  the  appointment  of  a joint  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  to  consider  a design  for  a new  Coat 
of  Arms  for  the  State.  The  committee  duly  reported,  and  a de- 
scription of  the  Seal  proposed  has  survived,  which  reflects  the 
temper  of  the  public  mind  at  that  time  on  several  important 
questions.  It  is  interesting,  and  is  as  follows: 

“The  Genius  of  the  Confederacy,  standing,  holds  the  Na- 
tional banner;  with  her  right  hand,  she  takes  the  left  of  the 
Genius  of  Alabama,  represented  by  a virgin  seated  on  a cotton 
bale,  who  while  she  gives  her  hand  to  the  Union,  points  with  her 
other  to  the  star  of  Alabama  on  the  flag  with  the  motto, 
“Younger  but  Equal.’  On  the  left  of  these  figures  a ship  in  full 
sail,  indicative  of  the  importance  of  commerce  and  direct  trade 
with  our  own  seaports.”  (West  Alabamian,  Carrollton,  Dec.  9, 
1857). 

Still  the  representatives  appeared  loth  to  venture  the  selec- 
tion, and  the  Convention  of  1861  found  the  old  seal  still  in  use. 
The  provision  in  the  instrument  adopted  by  that  body  is  the 
same  as  in  that  of  1819,  except  the  clause  making  the  Territorial 
Seal  Official.  The  Seal  was  to  be  kept  by  the  Governor.  The 
Constitution  of  1865  provided  for  a Seal,  to  be  kept  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  “the  seal  now  in  use”  is  to  continue  until  another  is 
adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

Erroneous  Forms  of  the  Seal 

From  an  examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Seal  consists 
simply  of  the  map  of  the  State,  showing  its  principal  rivers.  The 
popular  impression  that  has  often  referred  to  it  as  a map  of  the 
State,  suspended  from  a tree,  is  entirely  erroneous  and  is  with- 
out foundation.  The  writer  has  impressions  which  cover  every 
decade  from  1818  to  1868,  and  no  such  form  is  shown. 

Another  erroneous  and  fanciful  adoption  is  the  use  of  a 
map  suspended  from  a tree,  supported  on  one  side  by  a wagon 
loaded  with  cotton,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
train  of  cars  with  cotton  beside  the  track.  This  is  actually  used 
by  La  Bree  in  the  “Confederate  Soldier  in  the  Civil  War”  as  the 
Coat  of  Arms  of  Alabama,  and  is  printed  at  the  top  of  the  col- 
umn containing  the  Alabama  Ordinance  of  Secession. 
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The  Present  Seal 

But  the  days  of  the  old  Seal  were  numbered.  The  State, 
which  had  suffered  a rude  awakening  in  many  other  ways,  was 
to  lose  the  emblem  of  its  official  sovereignty  so  long  familiar  and 
dear  to  the  people. 

The  initiative  was  taken  by  R.  M.  Barr,  Republican  Senator 
from  Monroe  County,  and  later  President  of  the  Senate,  who,  on 
Dec.  14,  1868,  introduced  a bill  “In  relation  to  the  Great  Seal  of 
Alabama.”  This  was  referred  to  a special  committee,  consisting 
of  Senators  R.  N.  Barr  of  Monroe,  J.  L.  Penington  of  Lee,  and 
J.  P.  Stowe  of  Montgomery.  Mr.  Barr  had  been  a major  in  the 
Federal  army,  and  was  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Pennington  was  from 
North  Carolina,  and  was  a lawyer.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  as  Governor  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  that  he  later  returned  to  Anniston,  Ala.,  where  he  re- 
cently died.  Mr.  Stowe  was  a hardware  merchant  of  Montgom- 
ery, but  originally  from  Meriden,  Conn.  The  committee  report- 
ed on  December  23rd,  and  the  bill  was  unanimously  passed.  It 
evidently  passed  the  House  with  only  ordinary  legislative  delays, 
for  it  appears  approved  on  Dec.  29,  1868.  (Acts,  1868,  p.  477). 

To  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  the  design  is  not  known.  Mr. 
Robert  Barber,  Register  of  the  United  States  Land  Office,  Mont- 
gomery, thinks  that  the  design  was  made  and  the  change  sug- 
gested by  Charles  A.  Miller,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  1869- 
1870.  Mr.  Miller  was  a major  in  the  2nd  Maine  Cavalry  in  the 
War  between  the  States. 

The  act  required  the  Governor,  as  soon  as  the  Seal  was 
“prepared  and  ready  for  use,”  to  issue  his  proclamation,  de- 
scribing the  seal,  etc.  The  Auditor’s  Report  for  1869  shows  the 
payment  of  $32  for  the  publication  of  this  proclamation  in  two 
issues  of  the  Alabama  State  Journal,  March  26,  and  April  3, 
1869. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  Seal,  carried  for- 
ward, through  successive  editions,  into  the  Code  of  1896  (Vol.  I, 
Sec.  3727.)  : 

“The  Seal  shall  be  circular,  and  the  diameter  thereof  two 
and  a quarter  inches;  near  the  edge  of  the  circle  shall  be  the 
word,  ‘Alabama,’  and  opposite  this  word,  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  edge,  shall  be  the  words,  ‘Great  Seal.’  In  the  center  of 
the  Seal  there  shall  be  a representative  of  an  eagle  and  a shield, 
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and  upon  such  part  of  th  seal  as  the  Governor  may  direct,  there 
shall  be  the  words,  ‘Here  We  Rest.’  The  Seal  shall  be  called  the 
‘Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Alabama.’  ” 

No  heraldic  interpretation  of  the  Seal  is  attempted.  Dili- 
gent search  has  been  made  for  contemporary  explanation,  but 
none  has  been  discovered. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a feeling  that  there  should  be 
a further  change  of  the  seal,  but  a consideration  in  detail  is 
unnecessary  here.  The  public  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  effort 
of  Col.  John  W.  A.  Sanford  in  the  last  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  sought  the  adoption  of  a seal,  the  design  of 
which  should  commemorate  the  heroic  conduct  during  the  War 
between  the  States,  of  Emma  Sansom  in  bravely  guiding  Gen. 
N.  B.  Forrest  to  a safe  crossing  place  on  Black  Creek  in  Etowah 
County.  The  new  Constitution  of  1901  simply  declares  that  the 
Seal  now  in  use  shall  continue  to  be  used  until  another  shall  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Legislature.” 


( From  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  Dec.  15,  1901.) 
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THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

By  Elizabeth  Winter  Watts 


Alabama — “Here  We  Rest” 

Proudly  floats  from  shield  and  crest, 
High  as  golden  eagles  soar; 

Resting  on  the  splendid  lore 
Of  achievement : present  ,past, 

Vivid  future,  in  forecast; 

Resting  on  the  far-flung  fame 
Of  her  battle-bannered  name; 

Resting  in  the  calm  assurance 
Of  her  patience  and  endurance — 
Courage  through  war-ridden  years — 
Hopes  and  aims  too  big  for  fears. 

Once  her  Territorial  dreams 
Stamped  her  rivers  and  her  streams 
On  a comprehensive  map 
Held  in  her  maternal  lap, 

Which  the  Eagle’s  talons  tore 
And  erased  forever  more ; 
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But  her  memories  and  her  streams 
Are  immortal  as  her  dreams ; 

And  today  her  great  State  Seal — 
Triumph  of  her  woe  and  weal — 
Triumph  over  stern  duress 
Bears  the  Eagle  on  its  breast. 

Bears  it  lovingly  at  length 
For  in  unity  is  strength; 

Bears  it  with  a loyal  zeal 

That  her  wounds  should  bravely  heal 

Victor  in  the  acid  test 

Alabama ! here  we  rest. 
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ALABAMA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHIVES 
AND  HISTORY 

By  Tyler  Goodtvyn 

(In  each  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  one  department  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  State  government  is  presented.  Mr.  Goodwyn, 
author  of  this  article,  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, representing  the  Second  Congressional  District. — Editor.) 

When  the  Alabama  Legislature  of  1901  passed  a law  creat- 
ing the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  it  performed 
an  act  that  has  been  pronounced  by  historians  a new  venture 
in  political  science.  There  were  various  states  with  historical  so- 
cieties taking  care  of  their  annals.  Most  of  these  organizations 
were  sustained  by  membership  dues,  and  a few  of  them  had  fi- 
nancial assistance  through  legislative  appropriations,  but  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  that  functioned  as  a branch  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  of  the  State. 

The  bill  that  the  Legislature  passed  was  drawn  by  Thomas 
M.  Owen,  at  that  time  a young  lawyer  living  in  Birmingham, 
who  had  just  prior  to  this  period  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  held  an  executive  position  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. While  in  Washington  young  Mr.  Owen  made  the  friend- 
ship of  that  great  old  scholar  and  gentleman,  A.  R.  Spofford, 
who  was  then,  and  had  for  many  years  been,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress. With  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  collections  of  the  great 
national  library,  Mr.  Owen  wrote  those  two  bibliographies  that 
gave  him  high  recognition  for  painstaking  scholarship,  The 
Bibliography  of  Alabama  and  The  Bibliography  of  Mississippi.1 
In  these  two  compilations  were  hsted  the  writings  of  all  Ala- 
bamians, and  Mississipians  or  books  or  articles  about  those 
states,  that  could  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  numerous  private  and  public  libraries  in  Washing- 
ton. While  living  in  the  national  capital,  Mr.  Owen  assisted 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Walter  Hines  Page,  Colyer  Merriwether, 
S.  B.  Weeks,  and  others,  in  organizing  the  Southern  Historical 
Association.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  he  returned 
to  Alabama  after  this  rich  association  and  experience  among 
scholars,  that  his  thought  turned  to  a practical  service  to  his  own 
native  State. 

Coming  to  Montgomery  to  discuss  the  project  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Mr 

xThe  Bibliography  of  Alabama  mas  published  in  1898.  The  Bibliography 
of  Mississippi  in  1900. 
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Owen  walked  into  one  of  the  offices  and  found  the  door  propped 
open  with  an  old  book  which  attracted  his  attention.  Upon  ex- 
amining this  old  voulme  he  found  that  it  was  made  up  of  the 
original  telegrams  sent  by  Gov.  A.  B.  Moore  to  various  military 
leaders,  both  State  and  National,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Confederacy.  Another  copy-press  book  of  the  same  kind  was 


Thomas  M.  Owen,  LL.  D., 

Founder  and  for  twenty  years  Director  of  the  Alabama  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History 
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located,  bringing  together  one  of  the  most  interesting  unpub- 
lished collection  of  state  messages  to  be  found.  These  books,  now 
bound  and  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  are  re- 
garded as  the  very  corner  stone  of  the  great  collection  of  manu- 


scripts and  documents  in  the  Department. 

The  bill  that  Dr.  Owen 
drafted  for  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Richard  H. 

Clarke,  of  Mobile,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  William  Dorsey 
Jelks,  of  Barbour,  and  was 
approved  by  Governor  Wil- 
liam J.  Samford3  on  February 
27,  1901. 

Dr.  Owen  recognized  that 
the  project  might  be  regarded 
as  experimental,  and  not  be- 
ing willing  to  arouse  opposi- 
tion, asked  for  a very  small 
appropriation  to  begin  with, 
viz : $3,000  per  annum,  which 
was  to  take  care  of  the  Di- 
rector’s salary,  a stenographer,  all  necessary  office  supplies, 
traveling  expenses,  and  such  other  expenses  as  the  work  might 
call  for.  No  Legislature  has  met  since  1901  that  has  not  increas- 
ed the  appropriation  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. For  twenty  years  (during  the  remainder  of  his  life)  after 
his  election  as  first  Director,  Dr.  Owen  conducted  the  work,  and 
at  his  death  in  1920,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  body  delegated 
under  the  law  to  select  the  Director  of  the  Department,  elected 
Dr.  OwTen’s  widow,  Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen,  as  his  successor. 
The  Trustees  in  electing  Mrs.  Owen  were  guided  entirely  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  qualified  to  conduct  the  work  on  account  of  a 
native  executive  ability  to  which  was  added  a wide  experience 
as  a writer,  and  a devoted  purpose  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  established.  The  work  of  the  De- 


Hon.  Joseph  H.  Lyons,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Trustee , First  District 


,  *  2The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Thomas  M.  Owen, 

an  Alumnus  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  by  that  institution  in  1904. 

3See  Spring  issue  Ala.  His.  Quarterly,  sketch  and  picture. 
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partment  for  the  past  ten  years  has,  therefore,  been  conducted 


by  Mrs.  Owen,  the  present  incumbent,  which  brings  it  to  a his- 

Half  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama,  by  providing  his- 
torical agencies  that  are 
branches  of  their  Executive 
Department,  a distinct  com- 
pliment to  the  constructive 
genius  of  the  founder  of  the 
Alabama  Department. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  all  of  the  corres- 
pondence conducted  by  the 
various  constitutional  offices 
and  commissions  created  by 
the  Legislature,  were  subject 
to  loss,  deterioration  for  lack 
of  care,  and  by  willful  de- 
struction on  the  part  of  untrained  clerks.  One  of  Dr.  Owen’s 
first  official  acts  was  to  arrange  with  the  heads  of  departments 
to  take  over  all  non-current 
correspondence  in  the  several 
offices.  At  that  time  the  cen- 
tral, or  original  Capitol  build- 
ing, was  crowded  with  offices 
and  departments,  and  there 
was  very  little  space  for  hous- 
ing an  organizing  these  rec- 
ords. Soon,  however,  wings 
were  added  to  the  Capitol  and 
the  basement  of  the  South 
Wing  was  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Archives  and 
History  for  the  storage  room 
of  the  State’s  archives,  and  a 
room  on  the  second  floor  for 
the  library,  museum  and  por- 
trait collections,  and  the  ad- 


tory  oi  imuy  year^. 


Hon.  Tyler  Goodwyn,  Montgomery 
Trustee,  Second  District 


Hon.  Chauncey  Sparks,  Eufaula,  Ala 
Trustee,  Third  District 
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ministrative  offices.  Since  that  time  steel  file  cases  have  been 
provided  and  the  archives  of  the  State  have  been  organized  by 
departments  and  are  now  accessible  for  the  use  of  students  and 

officials. 

The  average  citizen  does 
not  realize  the  importance  of 
taking  care  of  State  docu- 
ments. With  the  change  of 
administrations,  very  fre- 
quently inexperienced  clerks 
will  conceive  the  idea  that  all 
correspondence  that  has  been 
conducted  prior  to  their  ar- 
rival is  a closed  matter,  and 
had  just  as  well  be  destroyed. 
Under  this  misapprehension 
very  valuable  State  docu- 
ments have  been  lost  to  the 
records.  Other  documents 
that  have  been  needed  to  fill 
in  gaps  in  administrations 
have  been  found  in  the  most 
unlooked  for  places.  For  instance,  within  the  last  year  because 
of  a sagging  floor  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  repairs  were 
undertaken  that  required 
workmen  to  go  through  some 
of  the  masonry  beneath  the 
building.  Within  that  walled- 
up  space  were  found  several 
boxes  of  documents  that  had 
been  there  for  years,  and  were 
greatly  needed  to  complete  the 
records. 

In  the  case  of  another  De- 
partment the  “paper  work” 
had  become  too  voluminous 
for  the  shelves  and  space  al- 
lotted the  department,  and 
had  been  thrown  together  in 

old  sacks,  tied  up,  and  hauled 
nr  . , . Judge  C.  E.  Thomas,  Prattville,  Ala. 

off  to  a warehouse  where  the  Trustee,  Fifth  District 


Hon.  Ed  Pettus,  Selma,  Ala. 
Trustee,  Fourth  District 
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bags  was  found  after  diligent  search  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  in  order  to  organize  them  and 
make  them  available  for  the  use  of  the  very  department  in  which 

they  originated. 

The  monetary  value  of  old 
bound  newspapers  is  not  real- 
ized by  the  average  person. 
The  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  of  Alabama  was 
created  about  the  time  that 
the  collections  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  were  being  mov- 
ed from  their  old  rooms  in 
the  Capitol  to  the  magnificent 
new  building  that  is  now  one 
of  the  greatest  libraries  in  the 
world.  In  going  through  the 
collection  of  bound  newspa- 
pers, Dr.  Spofford,  the  Libra- 
rian who  had  become  so  fond 
of  Dr.  Owen  during  his  re- 
search work  under  his  guid- 
ance, presented  to  the  newly  created  library  of  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  all  duplicates  of  Southern  newspapers. 
Owing  to  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  Alabama  Capitol, 
these  newspapers  have  been 
removed  from  that  building 
to  an  old  brick  church,  the 
property  of  the  State,  where 
they  are  housed,  for  lack  of 
better  place,  in  the  basement. 

During  the  past  summer  a 
representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  second  hand  book 
dealers  in  the  country  offered 
the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History 
$100,000  for  this  collection  of 
old  newspapers.  Of  course 

the  Department  of  Archives  ,,  T _ _ „ , , A1 

. . . , Hon.  L.  B.  Rainey,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

and  History  would  not  part  Trustee,  Seventh  District 


Judge  Henry  B.  Foster, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Trustee , Sixth  District 
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with  any  of  these  treasures,  and 
consideration  of  such  a matter. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Bl^ke,  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Trustee,  Eighth  District 


from  the  Capitol  also,  and  are 
blocks  from  the  Capitol.  These  ] 
of  the  State,  and  are  under 
constant  research  for  uses  of 
history,  to  prove  service  for 
pensions  and  other  practical 
purposes. 

The  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  under  the 
act  creating  it,  takes  care  of 
all  non-current  correspond- 
ence of  all  other  departments 
and  commissions  of  the  State, 
conducts  a legislative  refer- 
ence library,  and  has  brought 
together  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable historical  reference  li- 
braries in  the  whole  country. 
It  has  assembled  a very  fine 
collection  of  oil  paintings  of 


the  Director  firmly  declined  the 
Then  the  representative  of  the 
New  York  concern  said  that 
these  newspapers  were  worth 
at  least  one-quarter  of  a mil- 
lion dollars,  and  he  would  ex- 
pect to  get  that  much  if  he 
sold  them.  This  statement  is 
made  in  this  article  for  the 
purpose  not  only  of  showing 
the  value  and  proportion  of 
the  Department’s  collections, 
but  also  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Alabamians  the  pitia- 
ble condition  in  which  our 
records  have  to  be  kept  for 
lack  of  a proper  building. 

It  may  be  stated  at  this 
point  that  the  military  rec- 
ords of  Alabama  from  the 
very  foundation  of  our  gov- 
ernment have  been  removed 
housed  in  a frame  building  two 
'ecords  are  a part  of  the  archives 


Hon.  Hugh  Morrow,  Birmingham,  Ala 

Trustee,  Ninth  District 
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those  men  and  women  who  have  made  the  State  in  various  fields 
of  endeavor — statesmanship,  religion,  authorship,  invention, 
education,  economics,  and  the  like.  It  has  also  assembled  a very 

rare  collection  of  historical 
museum  objects.  All  of  these 
latter,  (museum  objects),  are 
packed  away  in  the  old  church 
referred  to,  awaiting  a time 
when  the  State  shall  provide 
an  adequate  historical  build- 
ing. 

During  its  entire  existence 
the  Alabama  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History 
has  served  as  a bureau  of  in- 
formation for  our  two  and 
one-half  million  people.  An 
average  of  ten  thousand  let- 
ters a year  are  written  an- 

Hon.  John  H.  Bankhead,  Jasper,  Ale  swering  questions  about  Ala- 
Trustee , Tenth  District  bama  and  Alabama  history. 

Many  of  these  letters  come 
from  across  seas,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
course  in  the  main  from  Alabama  people  themselves. 

Realizing  that  there  was  no  agency  of  the  State  presenting 
statistics  of  a practical  nature  about  the  state  and  its  officials, 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  during  the  first  years 
of  its  existence,  began  the  publication  of  the  Official  and  Statis- 
tical Register , a book  of  ready  reference,  that  is  pronounced  in- 
dispensable by  editors,  public  officials  and  librarians.  The  De- 
partment has  also  published  numerous  bulletins  of  an  historical 
and  statistical  nature  relating  to  some  particular  event  or  period 
in  the  State’s  history.  Among  these  was  a seven  hundred  page 
history,  Our  State — Alabama,  by  the  present  Director,  based  on 
data  in  the  late  Dr.  Owen’s  historical  work,3  and  distributed  free 
of  cost  to  public  officials  who  should  have  access  to  the  story  of 
the  State,  looking  to  the  end  of  better  citizenship  and  better  pub- 
lic service.  The  most  recent  venture  of  the  Department  is  the 
Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  of  which  this  issue  is  the  fourth 


History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biography,  four 
volumes. 
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and  final  number  of  Volume  I.  These  magazines  are  placed 
in  all  public  libraries,  high  school  libraries,  in  the  hands 
of  all  Superintendents  of  Education,  all  public  officials,  and  also 
a number  of  interested  citizens  throughout  the  State.  It  also  goes 
to  all  the  great  libraries  of  the  nation  where  students  of  Ala- 
bama history  have  access  to  its  valuable  pages.  After  making 
an  examination  of  the  state  historical  Quarterlies  of  many  of  the 
other  states  of  the  Union,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  as  a Trus- 
tee of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  to  state  that  none 
of  the  others  is 
bringing  out  pub- 
lication that  is  so 
a 1 1 r a c tive,  so 
broad  in  its  con- 
tent, and  so  stim- 
u 1 a t i n g in  its 
spirit.  In  consid- 
eration of  the 
fact  that  there  is 
no  history  of  the 
State  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  no 
history  is  taught 
in  the  public 
schools  of  the 
State  other  than 
in  the  Fourth 
and  Seventh 
Grades,  it  is 
highly  important 
that  the  public 
should  have  ac- 
cess to  some  pub- 
lication that  tells  Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 

the  story  of  the 

growth  and  development  of  Alabama. 


Library  Agency 

The  fact  that  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  have 
no  library  facilities  has  recently  been  brought  out  in  the  White 
House  Conference  through  reports  made  by  the  American  Li- 
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brary  Association.  The  need  of  library  facilities  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  and  a desire  to  remedy  the  lack  of  adequate  book 
service  was  realized  by  Dr.  Owen  in  the  beginning  of  his  admin- 
istration as  Director  of  the  Department.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Alabama  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  a nice  collection  of  in- 
formatory  and  popular  books  was  brought  together  in  the  De- 
partment and  these  were  circulated  in  various  rural  communi- 
ties. These  books  reached  thousands  of  people  in  remote  districts 
in  the  State  but  for  lack  of  space  in  the  quarters  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  service  was  discontinued  four  years  ago.  The  books 
were  given  to  the  respective  counties  through  the  office  of  the 
Superintendents  of  Education  and  are  still  in  circulation.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  specific  library  service  Dr.  Owen  was  instrumental 
in  drawing  and  having  passed  a County  Library  law  by  which 
Counties  are  permitted  to  expend  money  from  their  public  funds 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  a year  except  in  cases  of  Counties  where 
the  population  warrants  more.  That  condition  obtains  only  in 
Jefferson  County  which  is  giving  $20,000  a year  for  its  County 
Library  system. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  is, 
under  the  law,  delegated  to  stimulate  library  activities  as  there 
is  no  Library  Commission  in  the  State.  The  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  needs  of  greater 
library  facilities  is  in  a large  measure  due  to  the  activities  of  the 
Department  in  behalf  of  public  libraries  and  a Library  Commis- 
sion will  be  asked  for  under  the  new  State  administration. 

Memorial  Building 

Immediately  after  the  Armistice,  and  while  the  heart  of  our 
people  was  still  palpitating  with  pride  and  gratification  at  the 
part  our  soldiers  had  taken  in  the  World  War,  the  Legislature 
created  a Memorial  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating the  part  that  had  been  taken  by  Alabama  and  Ala- 
bamians both  in  military  and  civil  life  during  that  great 
period  of  history.  An  appropriation  was  made  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  a campaign  from  which  it  was  hoped  to  derive  funds 
for  the  erection  of  an  adequate  memorial.  Owing  to  the  return  of 
peace  and  especially  because  of  the  fact  that  our  people  had  ex- 
pended their  resources  in  making  the  war  measures  a success, 
sufficient  funds  were  not  raised  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
“drive.”  However,  something  over  $60,000  was  raised  by  volun- 
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tary  subscriptions,  and  this  money  was  invested  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  lots  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  Capitol.  Afterwards 
the  State  purchased  the  entire  block  with  the  understanding  that 
that  property  was  set  aside  for  the  Memorial  Building. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  people  have  demanded  that 
soldiers  of  other  wars  shall  be  commemorated  along  with  soldiers 
of  the  World  War  in  the  proposed  memorial,  and  all  have  agreed, 
including  the  Memorial  Commission  itself,  that  this  building 
shall  house  the  collections  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  and  shall  afford  rooms  for  the  State  Head- 
quarters of  various  veteran  organizations,  such  as  the  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans,  the  World  War  Veterans,  etc. 

Alabama  is  among  those  states  rich  in  aboriginal  history. 
The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  has  been  active  since 
its  creation  in  bringing  together  museum  objects  that  will  tell 
the  story  of  the  original  Alabamians — the  “Red  Men.”  These  ob- 
jects include  not  only  a very  fine  collection  of  arrow  points,  pot- 
tery, and  domestic  implements  taken  from  Indian  mounds  of  the 
State,  but  also  burial  urns.  Already  Alabama  has  lost  to  other 
museums  some  of  our  rarest  Indian  objects  because  the  State 
had  provided  no  museum  for  housing  these  relics.  Not  only  the 
national  museum,  but  other  museums  of  the  east  regard  the  In- 
dian objects  from  Alabama  as  among  the  most  choice  items  in 
their  collections.  If  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  had  been  created  at  the  time  these  objects  were 
taken  away  from  this  state  to  other  museums,  and  if  we  had 
had  an  adequate  building  to  house  them,  the  owners  would  never 
have  permitted  them  to  go  away.  Twenty-eight  states  have  al- 
ready erected  magnificent  World  War  memorials,  some  of  them 
costing  as  much  as  $10,000,000,  and  no  doubt  Alabama  will  fol- 
low their  commendable  example. 

The  crowded  conditions  that  embarrass  the  administration 
of  the  State’s  historical  agency,  together  with  a general  appre- 
ciation of  the  practical  service  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  has  aroused  the  various  patriotic  and  civic  organi- 
zations to  a determination  to  use  their  influence  and  efforts  for 
relief.  Among  those  organizations,  some  have  placed  a Memorial 
Building  upon  their  legislative  programs,  making  it  the  para- 
mount item.  The  whole  public  is  of  the  same  mind,  and  speaking 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  is  our  judgment  that  if  the  new  ad- 
ministration undertakes  any  building  program  that  the  Memo- 
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Dr.  Owen  dictating  the  far  reaching  correspondence  that  built  up  the  rare 
collections  of  the  Department,  and  organizing  the  State  Archives  that 
he  found  in  great  disorder. 
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rial  Building  should  be  first,  for  in  it  will  be  housed  and  admin- 
istered the  rich  historical  treasures  of  our  four  hundred  years 
of  existence  as  a known  country.  Such  a building  would,  indeed, 
be  a temple  erected  to  the  patriotism  and  high  endeavors  of  a 
proud  and  splendid  people,  and  as  such  should  be  a noble  struc- 
ture commensurate  with  its  objects. 


ALABAMAN  FIRST  LICENSED  LAWYERS 


(The  below  list  of  men  licensed  to  practice  law  in  Alabama  during  our 
Territorial  period  was  copied  from  the  official  records  in  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History.  They  are  taken  from  pages  77-79  of  the  Register 
of  Civil  and  Military  Appointments  1881-1819. — Editor.) 

When 

Licensed  Names 

1818 

Jan.  27 — John  Gayle,  Jun. 

Jan.  27 — Constantine  Perkins. 

Feb.  7 — Lunsford  M.  Bramlett. 

Feb.  7 — Alfred  M.  Harris. 

Feb.  7 — Argylle  Campbell. 

Feb.  7 — William  E.  Kennedy. 

Feb.  7 — John  Edmondson. 

Feb.  7 — Dunklin  Edmondson. 

Feb.  10 — John  Boardman. 

Feb.  23 — Israel  Pickens. 

Feb.  23 — George  W.  Owen. 

Feb.  23 — James  White  Perkins. 

April  19 — Absalom  Carter. 

May  11 — Jesse  Beene. 

April  23 — Peter  Martin. 

April  23 — Samuel  Chapman. 

April  23 — James  McCampbell. 

April  23 — Alexander  E.  Spottswood. 

May  13 — Isaac  Thomas. 

May  13 — John  Catron. 

May  13 — Julius  N.  Robertson. 

June  11 — James  D.  Colt. 

June  11 — James  Pinn. 

June  11 — Lemuel  Ingalls. 

June  11 — Daniel  N.  Maury. 

June  12 — Archd  T.  Dick. 

June  12 — Thomas  A.  Rogers. 

June  22 — Joseph  Young,  Jun. 

July  6 — Augustus  Burton. 

Aug.  19 — Thomas  L.  Lloyd. 

Oct.  19 — Jese  W.  Garth. 

Sept.  2 — Ebzr  M.  Bolles. 
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Nov.  5 — Thomas  A.  Rogers. 

Nov.  7 — Walter  Crenshaw. 

Nov.  9 — William  L.  Adams. 

Nov.  9 — Stephen  Strong. 

Nov.  9 — Charles  De  Brosse. 

Nov.  13 — Wm.  N.  Martin. 

Nov.  13 — Thomas  Owen. 

Nov.  16 — Marston  Mead. 

Nov.  19 — Benjamin  B.  Jones. 

Nov.  19 — Joseph  Eastland. 

Nov.  19 — James  Dellet. 

Nov.  21 — Charles  M.  Cunningham. 

Nov.  21 — John  F.  Moseley. 

Nov.  23 — Bay  B.  Jones. 

Nov.  24 — William  Stoddert. 

Nov.  27 — Benjamin  B.  Wilson. 

Nov.  27 — Samuel  Moore. 

Dec.  10 — William  H.  Field. 

1819 

Feb.  25 — John  Campbell,  Jun. 

March  22 — John  Hunter. 

April  3 — Sidun  M.  Goode. 

April  3 — Richard  P.  Creagh. 

April  12 — Benjamin  I.  Randal. 

May  10 — Willis  B.  Lowe. 

May  10 — Andrew  G.  Mays. 

July  5 — Ebenezar  Titus. 

July  5 — James  White  McClung. 

1818 

Dec.  19 — John  Taylor. 

Dec.  19 — Thomas  White. 

Dec.  23 — Ezra  Tate. 

1819 

Jan.  15 — Andrew  Dexter 

Feb.  2 — Nathan  Sargerc  (Nathan  Sargent). 

March  3 — Nathan  Benson 

March  10 — Aexlander  Copeland. 

April  16 — Alexander  Rerbert. 

1819 

May  15 — Willoughby  Barton. 

May  15 — Samuel  
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June  3 — Dreadzill  Pace. 

June  11 — George  Matthews. 

July  8 — John  McKinly. 

July  8 — Hopson  Owen. 

July  8 — Hardin  Perkins. 

July  8 — John  N.  S.  Jones. 

July  8 — Arthur  M.  Henderson. 

July  7 — Hezekiah  Flag. 

July  30 — Bennet  H.  Henderson. 

July  23 — Stephen  Tugg. 

July  23 — James  Campbell. 

July  23 — Hudson  Lewis. 

July  31 — Joshua  L.  Martin. 

July  30 — Nelson  Robinson. 

Oct.  8 — Henderson  Lewis. 

Oct.  12 — Charles  L.  T.  Jones. 

Oct.  12 — George  P.  Peters. 

Oct.  12 — Samuel  DeWolf. 

Oct.  16 — Aaron  V.  Brown. 

Oct.  23 — Stephen  Heard. 

Nov.  11 — Alex  D.  Frazer. 

Nov.  22 — Charles  Shaw. 

Nov.  27 — John  Fergason. 

Dec.  8 — John  Leigh  Towns. 

Dec.  10 — John  Willson. 

Dec.  15 — Samuel  Davis. 

Aug.  14 — A.  McWhorter. 

Oct.  5 — John  E.  Graham. 

Oct.  5 — Robert  G.  Gordon. 


THE  FINAL  STRUGGLE  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  CONTROL  IN 

NORTH  ALABAMA 


J.  P.  DYER 

Professor  at  State  Teachers  College,  Florence,  Ala. 

In  1874  Alabama  elected  a Democratic  governor  and  legis- 
lature. This  meant  that  the  state  had  rid  itself  of  the  carpet- 
bagger who  had  dominated  politics  since  the  Civil  War.  So  com- 
plete was  the  change  that  by  1876  the  Republicans  carried  only 
eight  counties  in  the  state  and  in  six  of  these  there  was  a heavy 
Democratic  vote.'  This  riddance  of  radical  control  was  of  great 
significance,  but  it  did  not  entirely  redeem  the  state.  In  two 
congressional  districts  the  Republicans  were  able  to  unite  with 
other  elements  and  hold  seats  in  Congress  until  1883.  When 
they  were  finally  dislodged  from  Congress  the  state  was  able  to 
present  a united  Democratic  front."  It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to 
show  how  the  Democrats  regained  control  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  in  extreme  north  Alabama. 

Many  of  the  so-called  Republicans  in  this  district  were  not 
Republicans  at  all,  but  Greenbackers  and  Independents.  In  fact, 
election  returns  show  that  the  Republicans  constituted  a distinct 
minority.  It  was  only  through  a fusion  with  the  other  two  ele- 
ments that  they  were  able  to  carry  an  election.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic press  made  no  distinction.  Whatever  these  elements  were 
or  were  not,  the  fact  remained  that  they  were  in  opposition  and 
that  was  enough  to  condemn  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  “Bourbons.” 
One  paper  denounced  them  as  “Radical-Greenback-Independent- 
Everythingarian-Nothingania-Hybrid  opponents  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.”'  Another  thought  that  “independentism  is  the  back 
door  to  radicalism.”1 * 3 4  Thus,  while  not  definitely  belonging  to  the 
worst  of  the  carpetbag  element,  this  Greenback-Independent 
group  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  when  they  chose  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  Republicans  they  delayed  the  process  of 
restoring  white  rule. 


Walter  L.  Fleming, Civil  Way  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,  (New 
York,  1905),  796. 

Albert  Burton  Moore, History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People,  (New 
York  1927),  647. 

3 Huntsville  Democrat,  May  26,  1880. 

4Demopolis  News  quoted  in  Huntsville  Democrat,  July  28,  1880. 
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The  Independent-Greenback-Republican  group  had  as  their 
champion  the  very  astute  politician  Colonel  William  M.  Lowe  of 
Huntsville.  He  had  been  a soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
had  ranked  high  in  local  Democratic  circles  until  he  deserted  the 
party  and  made  an  independent  campaign  for  Congress  in  1878. 
Thereafter  he  bore  a Democratic  curse.5  He  was  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  campaign  as  a traitor  to  his  party  and  people, 
and  the  electorate  was  warned  that  “a  vote  for  Lowe  is  a vote 
for  the  return  of  Radical  rule.”6  Two  other  candidates  entered 
the  field  against  the  Democrats  but  these  soon  withdrew  in  favor 
of  Lowe. 

The  Democrats  selected  General  Joseph  Wheeler  of  Confed- 
erate cavalry  fame  as  their  candidate.  While  he  was  inexperi- 
enced in  politics  and  was  no  match  for  Col.  Lowe’s  sarcastic  ora- 
tory, he  had  his  military  record  to  fall  back  upon,  which  at  this 
time  was  a distinct  asset.  He  harmonized  perfectly  with  the 
Democratic  plans. 

While  both  parties  formally  adopted  a platform,  neither  of 
them  seem  to  have  referred  to  it  after  the  campaign  got  under 
way.  It  was  a campaign  of  personalities  in  which  both  sides 
hurled  anathemas  with  reckless  abandon.  Colonel  Lowe  char- 
acterized the  Democrats  as  “bitter,  reactionary  and  intolerant.”6 
General  Wheeler  was  preaching  that  “it  is  an  historical  fact  that 
when  a man  deserts  his  own  people  and  goes  over  to  the  enemy, 
he  becomes  the  most  vindictive  of  all  enemies.”7 8  Colonel  Lowe 
threatened  to  “take  down  the  little  General’s  political  breeches” 
and  lay  him  across  his  lap  for  correction.'  General  Wheeler 
countered  by  charging  that  Lowe  was  a radical  and  even  sat 
with  them  in  the  House.9 10  Lowe  challenged  Wheeler  to  a joint 
debate  and  General  Wheeler  found  it  inconvenient.  Then 
Wheeler  challenged  Lowe  and  received  no  re:ponse.  Charges  and 
counter  charges  flew  back  and  forth  all  during  September,  Oc- 
tober and  early  November,  1880. 


5Ms  Political  Memoirs  of  Judge  Thomas  J.  Taylor  of  Huntsville. 

6 Huntsville  Independent,  September  29,  1880. 

7 Huntsville  Democrat,  October  29,  1880. 

8Tuscumbia  North  Alabamian,  September  29,  1880. 

9 Huntsville  Democrat,  September  29,  1880. 

10 Huntsville  Gazette,  October  2,  1880. 

”Th eHuntsville  Gazette,  a negro  newspaper,  secured  and  printed  a 
copy  of  the  circular  letter. 
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But  the  Democrats  had  other  plans  which  were  not  as  much 
of  the  rough-and-tumble  variety  as  the  preceding  paragraph 
might  indicate.  A group  of  Democratic  leaders  met  and  organ- 
ized a series  of  Hancock  Clubs  one  purpose  of  which  was  “the 
election  of  all  Democratic  nominees.”  Honorable  Barnwell  Rhett 
of  Huntsville,  was  the  President.  Soon  after  its  organization 
circular  letters  were  sent  to  each  chapter  of  the  club  throughout 
the  district  and  in  these  secret  letters  may  be  found  the  Demo- 
cratic plans  for  victory.11 

First  of  all  came  the  organization  of  the  clubs.  They  were  to 
meet  “not  less  than  twice  a month ; oftener  if  necessary,  and  in 
executive  session  behind  closed  doors.”  They  were  to  make  a 
list  of  the  white  voters  in  each  precinct  who  were  not  on  the 
roll  of  the  club.  Then,  after  having  ascertained  those  who  were 
non-members,  a committee  from  the  club  was  to  wait  on  each 
of  these  and  “respectfully  and  cordially”  invite  them  to  join.  The 
negroes  were  likewise  to  be  enrolled  as  members  and  then  a com- 
mittee appointed  to  see  that  the  plans  were  carried  out  on  elec- 
tion day.12 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  methods  to  be  employed  in 
swinging  the  doubtful  white  vote  into  the  Democratic  column. 
Here  was  a problem  which  did  not  confront  the  Black  Belt  poli- 
ticians to  a great  degree.  In  the  Black  Belt  the  greatest  prob- 
lem was  the  negro  and  the  ballot,  but  this  was  soon  solved  by 
intimidation.  A few  careless  shots  on  election  day  or  a clever 
manipulation  of  the  ballot  box  was  sufficient  to  nullify  the  negro 
vote.  But  in  North  Alabama  the  situation  was  quite  different. 
Here  was  a large  white  vote  and  intimidating  methods  could  not 
be  used.  These  mountain  whites  had  been  left  outside  the  cot- 
ton kingdom.  They  were  Jacksonian  Democrats  in  1828  and 
while  the  Black  Belt  planters  were  being  converted  into  Whigs 
these  mountain  people  retained  their  strong  nationalistic  views. 
As  a result  there  was  strong  sectionalism  in  Alabama  almost 
from  the  first  years  of  statehood.  Each  political  contest  “was 
as  much  an  affair  between  the  north  and  south  of  the  state  as 
it  was  between  Democrats  and  Whigs.  By  1845  sectionalism 
had  become  complete  in  political  affairs;  and  differentiation  in 
social  and  economic  matters  apparent  from  the  first  years  of 
statehood,  was  growing  more  rigid,  more  distinct,  fostered  and 


12Ibid. 
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furthered  as  it  was  by  political  hostility.  The  alignment  was 
a farmer-Democrat  north  versus  a planter-Whig  South.13  This 
independent  spirit  of  the  farmers  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  was  further  shown  in  the  Secession  Convention  which 
met  at  Montgomery  in  January,  1861.  Many  of  the  north  Ala- 
bamians were  opposed  to  immediate  secession  as  a remedy  for 
the  existing  evils  and  cautioned  delay.  Consequently  they  were 
called  “Obstructionists”  and  “Cooperationists,”  by  the  Black 
Belt  leaders.14  They  supported  Douglas  for  President  in  1860 
and  in  numerous  other  ways  showed  they  were  not  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  program  as  expounded  by  Yancey  and  oth- 
ers of  his  group.  Most  of  them  were  loyal  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  but  when  the  war  was  over  they  were  rather  reluctant  to 
align  themselves  with  the  Bourbons.  Two  appeals  were  made 
to  them.  The  first  was  on  the  basis  of  color,  that  is,  white  su- 
premacy. The  second  was  closely  connected  with  the  first,  to 
impress  upon  him  that  he  “should  not  by  lethargy  or  inaction 
desert  his  kindred  in  this  hour  of  deliverance”  and  if  he  still 
proved  adamant  to  remind  him  that  “his  decision  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  determine 
whether  we  regard  him  as  friend  or  foe  to  our  party.”15  Thus 
were  the  people  “who  selected  abodes  on  the  lofty  plateaus  and 
mountains  of  north  Alabama  and  who  were  never  slaveholders” 
to  be  controlled.16  Not  very  definite  plans  to  be  sure,  but  the 
Democrats  had  an  ace  in  the  hole  if  the  deal  turned  out  wrong. 
As  will  be  shown  later,  they  were  forced  to  play  their  ace. 

The  circular  went  into  greater  detail  as  to  the  methods  of 
handling  the  negro  vote.  A census  of  the  negro  vote  was  to  be 
taken  in  which  should  be  set  down  the  name  and  address  of 
each  voter,  with  whom  he  worked  and  whether  as  a hired  hand 
or  tenant,  and  what  merchant  advanced  goods  for  him.  As  soon 
as  this  list  was  completed,  it  was  to  be  turned  in  to  the  county 
chairman  for  distribution.  The  negroes  thus  enrolled  were  to 
be  canvassed  as  to  their  political  beliefs  and  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  support  the  Democrats  were  asked  to  remain  away 
from  the  polls  on  election  day.  In  order  that  this  might  be  car- 


13Moore,  op.  cit.,  237. 

“Fleming,  op.  cit.,  28. 

15 Huntsville  Gazette,  op.  cit. 

16Selections  from  the  Speeches  of  Hon.  Joseph  Wheeler,  January  15, 
March  3,  1883,  Washington,  1883),  290. 
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ried  out,  certain  young  men  of  the  precinct  under  voting  age 
were  to  be  enrolled  and  each  one  assigned  “his  negro.”  They 
were  instructed  to  “use  all  lawful  means  to  watch  and  keep  to 
their  promise  those  negroes  who  have  agreed  not  to  vote,”  but 
“above  all  things  in  this,  be  careful  to  avoid  intimidation.”  “The 
foregoing  suggestions,”  the  circular  continued,  “Contemplate 
winning  the  election  by  fairly  placing  in  the  boxes  the  most 
votes  legitimately  cast.  . . . Rioting  before  or  at  the  polls,  race 
collision  brought  about  by  the  whites  are  deemed  insane  folly. 
We  may  win  the  election  by  these  means,  but  we  would  not  reap 
the  beneficient  results.  On  the  other  hand  the  colored  men  who 
go  with  us  must  be  protected  there,  and  at  all  other  times.” 

The  letter  concluded  by  instructing  the  clubs  that  their  at- 
tention should  be  concentrated  upon  a few  selected  negroes. 
Those  to  be  selected  were  those  “who  had  acquired  property  and 
were  paying  taxes;  those  whose  standing  with  and  relations  to 
the  whites  is  best;  those  who  are  poorest  and  most  dependent 
upon  the  whites;  and  the  weaker  classes  generally.” 

While  the  Democratic  leaders  thought  it  best  to  concentrate 
upon  the  negro  voter  directly  and  individually  and  to  avoid  at- 
tempting to  influence  them  in  masses,  this  program  was  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  In  many  places  attempts  were  made  in  mass 
meetings  of  the  negroes  to  bring  them  over  to  the  Democrats. 
A good  example  of  this  is  found  in  a meeting  held  at  Courtland. 
The  chief  orator  of  the  meeting  was  a negro  educator,  W.  H. 
Councill,  of  Huntsville.  On  the  platform  with  him  sat  General 
Wheeler  and  General  L.  P.  Walker,  both  Democratic  leaders. 
The  account  runs: 

“The  Democratic  orator,  W.  H.  Councill  of  Hunts- 
ville, was  one  of  the  chief  spokesmen.  His  speech  oc- 
cupied about  one  hour.  He  labored  to  encourage  the 
colored  people  to  forsake  the  Republican  party;  said 
the  old  ship  was  rotten  below  the  water  line  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  for  the  negro  to  make  the  best 
possible  contact  with  the  Democratic  party  and  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket.”17 

While  the  Democrats  were  using  these  methods  the  opposi- 


1,Huntsville  Gazette,  op.  cit. 
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tion  was  also  working  to  control  the  negro  vote.  A mass  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Florence  at  which  the  negroes  were  “advised  to 
vote  for  Lowe  and  Garfield/’  The  speakers  were  “vociferously 
and  enthusiastically  applauded. ”1S  The  negro  newspaper  at 
Huntsville  reminded  its  readers,  “Colored  men,  you  are  Repub- 
licans and  want  Republican  success  next  Tuesday.  Then  go  to 
the  polls  like  men  and  deposit  your  votes  for  Garfield  and  Ar- 
thur. We  have  no  nominee  for  Congress  in  this  District,  but 
your  votes  helped  elect  Col.  Lowe  two  years  ago  and  he  has  done 
nothing  to  cause  you  to  vote  against  him.  Let  well  enough 
alone  and  when  you  go  to  the  polls  next  Tuesday,  see  that  Wil- 
liam M.  Lowe  is  on  your  ticket.”'9  Colonel  Lowe  himself  made 
a direct  appeal  to  the  negroes  and  seems  to  have  aroused  a great 
deal  of  enthusiasm.  In  one  instance  an  old  negro  completely 
forgot  the  nature  of  the  occasion  and  began  to  chant  and  shout, 
“Amen”  to  the  Colonel’s  impassioned  pleas.20 

Both  sides  seemed  to  realize  that  the  contest  would  be  a close 
one.  Last  minute  appeals  were  made.  The  air  seemed  electric 
as  election  day  dawned,  the  day  which  would  decide  whether 
the  white  man  would  rule  supreme  in  Alabama  or  whether  there 
should  be  a hangover  from  carpetbag  days. 

The  election  seems  to  have  passed  off  quietly  in  all  the  pre- 
cincts. The  results  when  tabulated  showed  that  Colonel  Lowe 
had  received  12,365  votes  and  General  Wheeler  12,408.  The 
difference  was  a majority  of  43  for  Wheeler.  But  in  order  to 
effect  the  victory  the  election  judges  had  thrown  out  601  Green- 
back tickets  alleging  them  to  be  illegal.21  Colonel  Lowe  raged 
and  the  negro  newspaper  waxed  sarcastic.  The  Democrats  had 
played  their  ace. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  election  Lowe  filed  notice  of 
contest  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Huntsville.  The 
taking  of  testimony  began  and  continued  through  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1880-1881,  the  court  sitting  at  various  places  over  the 
district.22 

In  the  meantime,  General  Wheeler  presented  himself  for  the 
oath  of  office  at  the  opening  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Congress  on 


18Florence  Gazette,  October  16,  1880. 

19 Huntsville  Gazette,  October  30,  1880. 

20 Florence  Gazette,  October  2,  1880. 

21Cong.  Record.,  47  Cong.,  lSess.,  XIII,  4456. 
22 Florence  Gazette,  January  3,  1881. 
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the  first  Monday  in  December,  1881.  When  his  name  was  called 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Representative  Jones,  Greenbacker 
of  Texas,  offered  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  neither  Lowe  nor 
Wheeler  should  be  seated  until  the  committee  should  report  and 
the  House  decide."3  The  resolution  was  tabled  and  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections.  General  Wheeler  was 
sworn  in  and  the  Democrats  won  the  first  and  only  skirmish  of 
the  protracted  and  rather  unexciting  battle. 

The  Committee  on  Elections  made  its  report  to  the  House  the 
following  May  17  to  the  effect  that  “Joseph  Wheeler  is  not  en- 
titled to  a seat  in  this  House  as  a Representative  in  the  47th 
Congress”  and  that  “William  Lowe  is  entitled  to  a seat  in  this 
House.”  The  majority  report  gave  Lowe  a majority  of  847 
votes,  and  the  Democratic  minority  of  the  Committee  said  that 
Wheeler’s  majority  should  be  4,712  instead  of  the  43  as  former- 
ly reported.21  The  committee  report  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  in  the  regular  order  of  business  came  up  for  consideration 
on  June  2,  1882. 

Here  it  is  that  the  evidence  taken  a year  previously  in  Ala- 
bama is  brought  to  light,  and  in  this  evidence  are  found  traces 
of  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  for  the  control  of  politics  in 
the  Eighth  District.  Not  only  was  this  struggle  going  on  in 
Alabama,  but  several  other  southern  states  were  going  through 
a similar  period  of  readjustment.  Between  1874  and  1880 
there  were  numerous  contested  election  cases  before  Congress 
and  in  almost  every  instance  the  issue  hinged  on  alleged  legal 
and  illegal  ballots.  The  question  involved  in  the  Lowe-Wheeler 
case  was  more  fundamental  than  which  one  of  the  two  candi- 
dates should  be  seated.  The  real  question  was : Can  the  Demo- 

crats whip  the  malcontents  into  line?  Shall  it  be  a solid  South? 
As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Appalachain  south,  here  was  a 
Republican  island  in  a Democratic  sea.25  The  waters  of  Democ- 
racy must  be  made  to  roll  over  it,  peaceably  if  possible,  but  if 
not  peaceably  then  by  force. 

The  contention  of  the  Democrats  throughout  the  fight  was 
that  the  tickets  cast  for  William  M.  Lowe  were  illegal  because 
they  violated  the  Alabama  election  law  which  provided  that 
“the  ballot  must  be  a plain  piece  of  white  paper  without  any 

23Cong.  Record.,  op.  cit.,  13. 

24Ibid.,  4465. 

^’Holland  Thompson,  The  New  South,  (New  Haven,  1921),  27. 
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figures,  marks,  rulings,  characters,  or  embellishments  thereon, 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  two  and  one-half  inches  wide, 
and  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  seven  inches  long,  on  which 
must  be  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  or  partly  printed, 
only  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  elector  intends  to 
vote,  and  must  designate  the  office  for  which  each  person  so 
named  is  intended  by  him  to  be  chosen;  and  any  ballot  other- 
wise than  described  is  illegal  and  must  be  rejected.”26 

A glance  at  the  Lowe  tickets  shows  that  according  to  this  law 
they  might  be  illegal.  The  Lowe  tickets  read: 

FOR  ELECTORS  FOR  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 

State  at  Large 
James  S.  Pickens 
Oliver  S.  Beers 
1st  District — C.  C.  McCall 
2nd  District — J.  B.  Townsend 
3rd  District — A.  B.  Griffin 
4th  District — H.  M.  Judge 
5th  District — Theodore  Nunn 
6th  District — J.  B.  Shields 
7th  District — H.  R.  McCoy 
8th  District — James  H.  Cowan 
For  Congress 
Eighth  District 
William  M.  Lowe 

Since  the  Lowe  tickets  had  the  numerals  1st,  2nd,  etc.,  on  them 
they  were,  according  to  the  Democrats,  illegal  and  should  be  re- 
jected. 

According  to  the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions, the  polls  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Democratic  supporters 
on  election  day.  The  voters  were  allowed  to  mark  the  alleged 
illegal  ballots  and  deposit  them  in  the  boxes  without  knowing 
they  were  voting  an  illegal  ticket.  Then  after  all  the  ballots 
were  in  and  the  polls  had  closed  the  election  managers  were  to 
throw  out  all  ballots  marked  with  numerals  and  bearing  Lowe’s 
name.  In  proof  of  this  fact  a “secret  circular”  which  it  was 
alleged  was  sent  to  the  election  managers  was  presented  to  the 
House.  The  circular  was  endorsed  on  the  back,  “To  be  shown 


26Cong.  Record.,  op.  cit.,  4459. 
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only  to  very  discreet  friends,”  and  instructed  the  election  man- 
agers that  the  Lowe  tickets  were  illegal  and  that  they  “should 
be  rejected  when  the  votes  are  counted  after  the  polls  are 
closed.”27 

The  majority  was  represented  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
Thompson,  a Republican  of  Iowa.  His  contention  was  simple. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  ballots  violate  the  Alabama  election 
law.  He  rather  admitted  that  they  did,  but  based  his  argument 
on  the  fact  that  these  ballots  were  in  opposition  to  Federal  law 
on  the  same  subject.  “When  a state  law  is  made  in  opposition 
to  or  in  contravention  of  the  Federal  statute  it  is  an  unqualified 
nullity.”  Mr.  Thompson  was  prepared  to  go  further  than  this. 
He  would  even  “undertake  to  say  that  if  the  ballots  had  been 
printed  on  red  paper  or  on  white  paper,  six  inches  long  or  a 
foot  long,  one  inch  wide  or  three  inches  wide,  the  only  duty  of 
the  officers  was  to  take  them  and  count  them  after  ascertaining 
whose  name  was  on  the  ballot  for  Congressman,  irrespective  of 
every  law  the  State  of  Alabama  could  pass.”2S 

But  it  was  easy  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  abuse  the 
Democratic  party.  In  fact  it  was  easier  to  do  this  than  it  was 
for  him  to  uphold  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case,  especially  since 
he  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  he  had  only  known 
the  night  before  that  he  was  to  present  the  case.  His  speech 
degenerated  into  a tirade  against  the  Democratic  party.  In 
closing  he  made  the  statement  that  “there  has  not  been  a fair 
election  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years.”  General  Wheeler  immediately  challenged  this 
statment  as  being  aimed  at  him  personally,  and  the  speaker  has- 
tened to  assure  him  that  “in  all  these  fraudulent  transactions 
...  I believe  none  of  them  were  ever  done  at  your  instance  or 
request,  or  by  your  aid,  advice  or  counsel.” 

The  Democratic  side  of  the  argument  was  not  a whit  less  bit- 
ter than  the  speech  just  presented,  but  it  was  more  detailed  and 
more  carefully  planned.  The  Democrats  were  represented  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  Representative  Mills  of  Texas.  His 
argument  was  that  suffrage  was  a matter  that  had  always  been 
left  to  the  states  and  that  if  Alabama  desired  to  place  restric- 
tions on  it,  it  was  a matter  for  the  state  alone  to  decide.  He 


27Ibid.,  4458. 
2SIbid.,  4453. 
^Ibid.,  4457. 
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cited  numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  show  how  the 
same  law  had  been  upheld  in  other  states  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  he  could  not  refrain  from  bitterness.  He  lapsed 
into  the  inevitable.  He  was  “lost  and  overwhelmed”  when  he 
contemplated  “the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth  of  the  love 
of  that  great  party  (Republican)  for  a fair  ballot  and  a free 
count.”  Especially  was  he  impressed  with  the  Republican  fair- 
ness “in  Lousiana,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  in  1876.”  He 
concluded  by  saying,  “I  am  persuaded  that  neither  tribulation 
nor  distress,  nor  persecution,  nor  famine,  nor  nakedness,  nor 
peril,  nor  sword,  nor  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principali- 
ties, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature  can  separate  them 
from  the  love  of  a free  ballot  and  a fair  count.”30 

The  whole  affair  had  shown  strong  signs  of  degenerating  into 
a party  battle  long  before,  but  it  was  now  perfectly  evident  that 
it  had  become  one.  Representative  Atherton  could  find  “but 
twenty-six  members  in  the  House  during  the  reading  of  the 
report”  and  prophesied  that  when  the  final  vote  was  taken  “we 
will  see  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  come  in  here  and  record 
their  votes.”31  From  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  proceedings  it 
seems  likely  that  most  of  the  Republicans  had  already  determin- 
ed in  their  minds  to  support  the  majority  resolution  to  unseat. 
Many  of  them  stayed  away  and  even  those  who  sat  through  it 
had  to  have  their  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  “the  report  is 
being  read  for  your  information”  and  “it  is  hoped  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House  will  give  their  attention.”32 
Representative  Horr  injected  the  secession  issue,  apparently 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  accentuate  the  sectional  side  of 
the  contest.  He  charged  that  the  ante-bellum  Democrats  had 
said  that  if  they  could  not  rule  the  country  they  would  destroy 
it.  He  was  about  to  proceed  when  Nevins  of  South  Carolina 
interrupted  to  proclaim  that  “South  Carolina  is  not  ashamed  of 
anything  she  ever  did.” 

Mr.  Horr  was  quick  to  retort,  “I  do  not  think  she  is.  The 
trouble  I have  to  find  with  you  gentlemen  is  that  you  are 
never  ashamed  of  anything.” 


30Ibid.,  4462. 
31Ibid.,  4456. 
32Ibid. 
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Another  heckler  inquired  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House,  “How  was  it  with  Hayes?” 

Quickly  he  was  answered,  “I  never  doubted  that  he  was 
elected  by  a majority  of  votes  honestly  cast.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  has  soured  the  Democratic  stomach  and  which  they 
will  never  get  over  it  is  this  Hayes  business.  No  matter  what 
you  feed  them  they  will  even  throw  up  their  toddy  at  the 
thought  of  Hayes.”33 

By  the  time  these  remarks  were  finished  the  House  was  in 
an  uproar  and  it  was  time  for  General  Wheeler  to  speak  for 
himself.  The  “little  General”  was  given  the  floor,  but  the  up- 
roar did  not  cease.  The  House  had  to  be  called  to  order  several 
times  and  finally  he  was  escorted  to  the  Speaker’s  desk  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  more  plainly  heard.  His  speech  was  singu- 
larly free  from  bitterness,  but  it  added  very  little  to  what  had 
already  been  said.  However,  he  consumed  all  his  hour  and  by 
unanimous  consent  was  given  another  on  the  next  day.  He  used 
forty  minutes  of  this  extra  hour  and  then  yielded  the  floor  to 
Representative  Springer  of  Illinois  who  read  a short  eulogy  on 
the  life  of  James  A.  Garfield.  Mr.  Springer  then  introduced  a 
resolution  that  the  entire  matter  be  recommitted.  But  the 
House  was  ready  for  the  question.  The  resolution  to  recommit 
was  voted  down  129  to  90.  The  previous  question  was  called 
for  and  the  resolution  to  unseat  was  adopted  148  to  3,  with 
140  Democrats  not  voting.34 

Colonel  Lowe  was  then  escorted  to  the  Speaker’s  desk  where 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered.  General  Wheeler  had 
served  all  but  two  months  of  the  session. 

Thus  the  process  of  restoration  of  Democratic  control  was 
delayed.  But  it  was  not  for  long,  for  on  October  12,  1882,  Col- 
onel Lowe  died  and  General  Wheeler  was  returned  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term.  He  then  served,  with  the  exception  of  one 
term,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  a commission  in  the  United  States  Army  as 
Major-General  of  cavalry. 


lIbid.,  4484. 
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NO.  2. 

By  Thomas  M.  Owen , Jr. 


The  fifth  memorial  toll  bridge1  to  be  dedicated  with  his- 
torical ceremonies  was  the  Lee  Long  Bridge,  located  at  Miller’s 
Ferry,  in  Wilcox  County,  and  spanning  the  Alabama  River.  The 
dedication  took  place  on  October  10th,  1930,  with  R.  J.  Goode, 
Jr.,  Representative  in  the  Alabama  Legislature  from  Wilcox 
County,  presiding.  The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Dobbins  while  the  bridge  itself  was  presented  as  a finished 
project,  by  the  Vincennes  Bridge  Corporation,  and  accepted  by 
Colonel  Woolsey  Finnell,  President  of  the  Alabama  State  Bridge 
Corporation  and  State  Highway  Director.  The  name,  Lee  Long 
Bridge,  was  bestowed  upon  the  structure  by  the  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Moffett,  representing  Governor  Bibb  Graves  who  was  unavoid- 
ably absent.  Several  eulogies  were  pronounced  upon  the  life  and 
public  service  of  the  Hon.  J.  Lee  Long,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  legislation  that  culminated  in  the  State  Toll  Bridge  law  an 
idea  suggested  by  Colonel  Finnell.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Judge  Thomas  J.  Judge,  of  Birmingham.  Tributes  were  added 
by  C.  E.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Greenville,  Hon.  Joe  Poole,  Col. 
Long’s  colleague  in  the  Legislature  from  Butler  County,  and 
Judge  L.  H.  Reynolds,  of  Clanton,  a life  time  friend  of  Col.  Long. 
Mr.  Bismark  Long,  of  Greenville,  made  acknowledgement  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  family  of  the  honor  of  having  the  bridge 
named  for  his  uncle.  Fannie  Paul  Burnett  of  Greenville  christ- 
ened the  bridge  and  the  nameplate  was  unveiled  by  Addie  E. 
Dickerson  and  Pauline  Coker ; a wreath  of  immortelles  was 
placed  upon  the  nameplate  by  Susie  Belle  Burnett.  All  of  these 
young  girls  were  nieces  of  Mr.  Long.  The  engineers  were  in- 
troduced and  music  was  furnished  by  a local  band.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Wilkinson  pronounced  the  benediction.  A dinner  was 
served  and  a football  game  took  place  in  the  afternoon. 


The  15  toll  bridges  being  constructed  in  Alabama  under  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  1927,  are  being’  made  memorials  to  deceased  illustrious 
Alabamians.  Governor  Graves  designated  the  names  of  these  bridges.  The 
dedication  of  the  John  T.  Milner,  John  T.  Morgan,  John  H.  Bankhead  and! 
B.  B.  Comer  Bridges  was  described  in  the  Fall  issue  of  this  magazine. 
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John  Lee  Long 

John  Lee  Long,  for  whom  the  Lee  Long  Bridge  is  named, 
was  the  son  of  John  T.  and  Louisa  Thagard  Long.  He  was  born 


J.  Lee  Long  Bridge 

in  Greenville,  Ala.,  Jan.  12,  1867.  As  a youth  he  clerked  for  some 
time  in  a store  in  Greenville  and  later  went  into  the  cotton  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  signally  successful  and  in  which  he  con- 
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tinued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  At  various  times  he  served 
his  City  as  Councilman,  Treasurer,  or  as  a member  of  the  City 
School  Board.  He  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Butler  County 
Board  of  Revenue,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  County  Democratic 
Executive  Committee. 

Following  the  election  of  Governor  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Long  was  appointed  a member  of  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, an  appointment  that  gave  him  the  title  which  he 
continued  to  bear  afterwards.  Col.  Long  was  a member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1901,  and  was  an  active  figure  in 
that  assembly  throughout  its  proceedings.  He  represented  But- 
ler County  in  the  Legislatures  of  1907,  1911,  1919,  and  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  from  1911  to  1913.  He 
again  represented  Butler  County  in  the  Legislature  of  1923,  and 
being  re-elected  in  1927,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  that  body  assembled. 

On  May  23,  1900,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  Dickerson 
of  Greenville,  who  survives  him.  Col.  Long  died  February  2, 
1929,  and  is  buried  in  Pinecrest  Cemetery  in  Greenville.  He  was 
a member  of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  of  that  place  and  was 
a life  long  and  militant  Democrat.  He  left  no  descendants. 

Historical  Location 

Wilcox  County  is  as  old  as  the  State,  having  been  created 
by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  on  the  13th  of  December,  1819.  It 
was  named  for  Lieutenant  Joseph  M.  Wilcox  of  the  regular  U.  S. 
Army,  a native  of  Connecticutt,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
on  the  Alabama  River,  January  15,  1814,  in  line  of  duty,  and 
was  buried  with  military  honors  at  Fort  Claiborne.  He  had  been 
sent  in  search  of  Col.  Russell,  who  was  in  the  field  to  disperse 
an  uprising  of  the  Indians  at  Cahaba  but  became  separated 
from  his  party.  Lieutenant  Wilcox  and  five  men  took  a boat  and 
went  in  search  of  the  lost  commander.  Unfortunately  the  boat 
upset,  spoiling  the  ammunition  and  supplies.  Seeing  the  dilemma 
of  their  white  enemies,  a boat  load  of  Indians  attacked  the  little 
party  and  killed  or  captured  all  except  one  who  escaped  into  the 
canebrake.  Lieutenant  Wilcox  was  desperately  wounded,  but  con- 
tinued the  fight  until  overpowered  and  was  finally  brained  with 
a tomahawk,  dying  soon  after.  This  tragedy  occurred  on  the  Ala- 
bama River  between  Canton  and  Prairie  Bluff.  The  Lee  Long 
Bridge  is  about  a mile  above  Prairie  Bluff  and  only  a few  miles 
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from  Canton.  It  is  therefore  situated  very  close  to  the  scene  of 
this  tragedy  in  Alabama  history. 

The  Lee  Long  Bridge  is  twelve  miles  north  of  Camden,  the 
County  seat  of  Wilcox  County.  This  town  was  settled  in  the  early 
thirties  by  a group  of  pioneers  among  whom  was  a physician 
and  a minister.  The  settlement  was  first  called  Barboursville 
but  was  changed  to  Camden  in  1841,  being  named  for  Camden, 
S.  C.,  whence  many  of  the  settlers  had  come.  The  location  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  its  educational  spirit  and  for  the 
fine  stable  type  of  its  citizenship. 

Indian  History 

There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  Indians  occupying 
what  is  now  Wilcox  County  were  a Choctaw  speaking  people. 
Nanipacna,  visited  in  1560  by  DuLuna,  a Spanish  explorer,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama  River  in  the  upper  part 
of  Wilcox  County.  The  Chroniclers  of  that  expedition  reported 
that  the  history  given  them  by  the  natives  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  “town  had  once  been  famous  for  the  number  of  its  popula- 
tion, but  that  the  Spaniards  who  had  arrived  there  in  former 
times,  had  left  it  as  it  was.”  This  reference  of  a former  visita- 
tion of  Spaniards  related  to  the  DeSoto  expedition  of  1540.  It 
seems  that  there  were  no  Indian  settlements  in  Wilcox  County 
during  the  French  and  modern  Indian  times.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  settlements  in  the  American  times,  doubtless  both  be- 
ing of  the  Creek  Nation. 

Raphael  Semmes  Bridge 

The  Raphael  Semmes  Bridge,  located  at  Jackson,  Clarke 
County,  was  officially  dedicated  on  November  11,  1930.  Owing 
to  the  military  character  of  Admiral  Semmes,  Armistice  Day 
was  chosen  as  a suitable  one  for  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  which 
were  conducted  jointly  by  the  local  American  Legion  Post,  (the 
John  Oliver,  Jr.,  Post  No.  85,)  and  the  Alabama  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  co-operating  with  the  State 
Bridge  Corporation.  The  Hon.  Ben  D.  Turner,  former  Judge  of 
the  27th  Judicial  Circuit,  acted  as  chairman  for  the  day  and 
presiding  officer  at  the  dedication.  The  invocation  was  pro- 
nounced by  Rev.  N.  B.  McLeod  and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Guice.  Music  was  furnished  by  a local  band.  Congressman 
John  McDuffie  made  an  address  on  the  Armistice.  Mr.  J.  B.  Me- 
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Creary  of  Atlanta,  whose  company  built  the  bridge,  presented  it 
to  the  State  Bridge  Corporation  and  it  was  accepted  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  H.  H.  Houk.  Mr.  Houk 
introduced  the  staff  of  engineers  who  had  planned  and  con- 
structed the  bridge.  Governor  Graves  was  represented  by  Hon. 


Raphael  Semmes  Bridge 


W.  C.  Taylor,  of  Mobile,  who  bestowed  on  behalf  of  the  Gover- 
nor, the  name  of  Raphael  Semmes  to  the  bridge.  An  address  on 
the  life  and  public  service  of  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes  was  made 
by  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Jr.,  State  Historian  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  extension  worker  of  the  State  Departments  of  Archives 
and  History.  Acknowledgements  were  mdae  on  behalf  of  the 
Semmes  family  by  Hon.  T.  Semmes  Walmsley,  Mayor  of  New 
Orleans  and  a grandson  of  Admiral  Semmes.  The  bridge  was 
christened  by  Mrs.  Marion  Semmes  Hurst,  a granddaughter  of 
the  Admiral  who  resides  in  Tuskegee  and  the  nameplate  was  un- 
veiled by  Mrs.  Alice  Semmes  Riley,  great-granddaughter,  David 
W.  Hurst  and  Joseph  Winter  Thorington,  Jr.,  great-grandson  of 
Admiral  Semmes.  Mrs.  W.  Mabry,  granddaughter  by  marriage 
of  the  Admiral,  placed  a memorial  wreath  on  the  nameplate.  Ow- 
ing to  inclement  weather  a program  of  athletics  was  abandoned. 
Social  festivities,  however,  were  enjoyed  in  the  evening. 
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Raphael  Semmes 

A sketch  and  picture  of  Admiral  Semmes,  who  was  the  most 
distinguished  naval  commander  in  the  Confederate  service,  ap- 
peared in  the  Spring  Issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly 
and  will  not  be  reproduced  here.  A very  vivid  account  of  the 
“Sinking  of  the  Alabama,”  was  also  carried  in  that  issue  of  the 
Quarterly,  the  article,  having  been  written  by  Mr.  Alfred  Iver- 
son Branham  of  Georgia,  interviewing  Capt.  John  McIntosh 
Kell,  of  the  “Alabama. 

History  of  the  Section 

The  Raphael  Semmes  was  the  last  unfinished  bridge  span- 
ning a large  river  on  State  Highway  No.  5,  from  Mobile  to  Selma. 
Its  completion  makes  available  to  travel  passage  through  an  in- 
teresting and  historical  section  of  the  State  .Clarke  County  is 
older  than  the  Territory  or  the  State  of  Alabama,  having  been 
created  while  the  Eastern  half  of  the  old  Mississippi  Territory 
was  still  a part  of  that  wide  area.  The  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  county,  December  10,  1812,  fixes  it  at  a very  important  era 
in  our  National  as  well  as  our  local  history.  The  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  Gen.  John  Clarke,  a popular  hero  of  that  date 
in  Georgia.  He  was  a Major  General  of  State  troops  on  the  coast 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

A number  of  settlers  in  Clarke  County  at  that  date 
had  come  into  the  Tombigbee  and  Tensas  country  from  Georgia. 
The  county  lies  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  State,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers.  The  first  white  man  that  made  a home  in  Clarke  County, 
was  John  McGraw,  a Royalist  refugee,  who  in  1782,  the  year 
before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  obtained  from  the 
Choctaw  Indians  a grant  of  land  on  Jackson’s  Creek.  At  that 
time  the  section  was  distinctly  a frontier  wilderness  and  a safe 
refuge  for  the  defeated  royalists  who  realized  that  their  cause 
was  a lost  one.  Another  early  settler  of  Clarke  County  was  Wm. 
Coate,  who  came  from  Newberry  District,  S.  C.,  in  1800,  bring- 
ing his  effects  in  a rolling  hogshead.  In  1809  Caleb  Moncrief, 
with  a number  of  families,  entered  the  county  and  settled  on  the 
west  side  of  Bassett  Creek.  By  the  opening  of  the  Creek  War 
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of  1813,  the  County  had  such  a large  population  that  it  fur- 
nished many  soldiers  to  Gen.  F.  L.  Claiborne’s  army.1 

Clarke  County  is  rich  in  Indian  mounds,  found  on  both  the 
Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  Some  of  these  are  associated 
with  burial  and  habitation  sites,  in  most  instances  containing 
burials,  pottery,  ornaments  and  artifacts.  The  County  is  in  the 
old  Choctaw  territory,  and  many  of  the  names  of  the  places  in 
the  County  suggest  Choctaw  occupancy. 

The  Raphael  Semmes  Bridge,  which  is  more  than  a mile 
in  length,  including  the  approaches,  is  within  a short  distance 
of  the  town  of  Jackson.  The  location  was  first  called  Republic- 
ville.  In  1816  its  name  was  changed  to  Pine  Level  and  later  to  its 
present  name  in  honor  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  In  1813,  Gen. 
Claiborne’s  army  camped  at  the  town  while  enroute  to  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  the  Holy  Ground.  Capt.  Samuel  Dale,  with  a 
scouting  party,  scoured  the  swamps  of  Bassett’s  Creek,  killing 
out  the  lurking  Indians,  thus  securing  safety  for  the  settlers. 
Frank  Stringer  was  the  first  settler.  John  Chapman  came  in 
1810.  Wm.  Walker  set  up  a mill  on  Bassett’s  Creek  in  1811  and 
David  Taylor  built  a flouring  mill  in  1812.  Reuben  Saffold,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  arrived  in  1813  and  took  part 
in  the  Burnt  Corn  expedition.  A large  tannery  was  early  es- 
tablished, and  supplied  saddles,  harness,  shoes  and  other  leather 
articles  needed  by  the  pioneers.  Sailing  vessels  frequently  came 
from  Mobile,  and  as  many  as  twenty  were  some  times  at  anchor 
in  the  river. 


3For  the  names  of  other  early  settlers  and  additional  statistical  data 
about  Clarke  County,  see  Thomas  M.  Owen’s  Hist,  of  Ala.  & Diet,  of  Ala. 
Biog\,  pp. 269-275.  The  same  work  is  referred  to  for  the  Wilcox  County  data. 


COLONEL  CHARLES  TEED  POLLARD 


When  Col.  Charles  Teed  Pollard,  who  was  born  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia,  August  25,  1805,  felt  that  he  was  near  the 
end  of  his  days,  then  in  his  eighty-second  year,  he  set  down  in 
writing  an  account  of  his  family  for  the  information  of  his  de- 
scendants. It  is 


revealed  in  that 
statement  that  he 
was  the  son  of 
Joseph  Pollard, 
born  in  King 
County,  Virginia, 
and  that  his 
mother  was  Su- 


sa n n a Peacock, 
o f Fredericks- 
burg. The  Pol- 
lards  were 
amongst  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in 
Virginia,  locat- 
ing originally  in 
Loudon  County. 

They  are  men- 
tioned by  Bishop 
Meade  in  his  His- 
tory  of  Old 
Churches  and 
Families  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  one  of 
the  prom  i n e n t 
Colonial  families. 

Colonel  Pollard's  grandfather  was  Major  John  Pollard,  of 
“Mountain  View,”  in  King  George  County,  Virginia,  whose  wife 
was  Mrs.  Mildred  (Payd)  Skinker,  widow  of  Samuel  Skinker. 
The  paternal  great-grandfather  of  Col.  Pollard  was  John  Pol- 
lard of  King  George  County,  whose  wife  was  a Miss  Strother  of 


Col.  Charles  Teed  Pollard, 
Industrialist 
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Stafford  County,  Virginia.  On  the  maternal  line,  Susanna  Pea- 
cock was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Peacock,  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  settled  in  Fredericksburg.  This  Richard  Peacock 
served  with  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  as 
a lieutenant  of  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  General  Wee- 
don,  and  in  the  regiment  of  Aaron  Burr.  Lieutenant  Peacock 
saw  active  service  in  the  campaigns  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  and  became  a very  noted  and  valuable  scout  on  the  North 
River,  being  three  times  captured  by  the  British,  and  each  time 
managing  to  escape. 

In  his  statement  Col.  Pollard  declared  that  about  the  year 
1834,  when  he  called  on  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  that  he  said  to  him 
that  Lieutenant  Peacock’s  last  escape  from  his  captors  was  one 
of  the  most  marvelous  individual  feats  performed  during  the 
Revolution.  The  young  American  officer,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Hessians  and  condemned  to  death  as  a spy,  killed 
his  guard  and  swam  the  North  River  in  the  month  of  February, 
when  the  ice  in  great  quantities  was  floating  down  the  stream. 
It  was  while  on  duty  as  a scout  in  the  American  Army  that  the 
young  officer  met  Emma  Gregory,  whom  he  married  at  the 
close  of  the  War.  Her  oldest  sister  married  Charles  Teed,  a 
wealthy  farmer  living  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was  from 
his  uncle-in-law  that  Colonel  Pollard  received  the  name  of 
Charles  Teed. 

After  giving  an  account  of  his  ancestors  in  this  memoirs,  Col. 
Pollard  told  the  story  of  his  own  early  life  and  his  business  ex- 
periences. His  father,  having  chosen  the  sea  for  his  profession, 
the  son  was  inclined  to  the  same  vocation,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  it  owing  to  his  desire  to  build  a substantial  fortune.  His 
first  employment  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  was  as  a copyist  in 
Fredericksburg,  in  the  office  of  the  Chancery  Clerk,  John  Tay- 
lor Ford,  grandfather  of  Colonel  Henry  Clay  Tompkins,  who 
later  located  in  Montgomery  as  a member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Grey,  Tompkins  and  London. 

Young  Pollard  next  filled  a clerical  place  in  the  old  Scotch 
firm  of  Mackey  and  Campbell  in  Fredericksburg,  being  promot- 
ed from  clerk  to  book-keeper,  receiving  what  seemed  to  him  at 
the  time,  1822,  a splendid  salary — $50  a month.  After  the  failure 
of  this  firm  and  the  loss  of  their  business,  young  Pollard  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  book-keeper  and  practically  the  manage- 
ment of  the  John  Peck  Company,  a firm  of  Rhode  Island  men 
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who  had  located  in  Fredericksburg,  as  large  buyers  of  wheat  and 
corn.  Owing  to  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners,  this  firm  went 
out  of  business,  and  Mr.  Pollard  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
home  of  an  uncle,  Mr.  William  Skinker,  “Spring  Farm,”  in  Far- 
quier  County.  In  this  new  life  the  young  future  industrialist  was 
employed  in  keeping  books,  and  collecting  outstanding  debts  for 
his  uncle.  “Spring  Farm”  was  only  a few  miles  from  “Deep 
Run,”  the  home  of  young  Pollard’s  parents.  He  states  in  his 
memoirs  that  during  this  period  he  lived  a life  of  luxury  and 
practical  leisure,  enjoying  society  as  it  then  flourished  in  Vir- 
ginia. Among  the  number  of  homes  he  visited  was  that  of  Col. 
Stanton  Slaughter,  who  married  his  Aunt  Catherine  Pollard.  At 
that  time  young  Pollard  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Rifle  Company, 
of  which  T.  H.  Botts  was  Captain.  He  gives  an  account  of  a 
grand  festival  given  by  the  Volunteer  Officers  of  Virginia  in 
1824,  in  honor  of  Gen.  LaFayette.  This  Assembly  took  place  at 
Yorktown,  and  was  a very  brilliant  affair.  Coming  back  from 
this  experience,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  wedding  of 
Frank  Brook  who  was  being  married  to  Mary  Morgan,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Caroline  Morgan  who  was  a Skinker. 

“I  attended  the  wedding  and  had  a regular  Virginia  frolic 
for  about  three  weeks,  first  at  one  home  on  my  way  down  from 
“Southern  View”  to  “Spring  Farm,”  and  then  at  another  home, 
always  belonging  to  the  family  connection  of  either  Frank 
Brook  or  his  wife.  He  was  a young  lawyer  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  families  of  that  State,  and  his  wife  of  another.  Fi- 
nally we  reached  “Spring  Farm”  with  about  35  or  40  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  visitors  in  the  old  house.  We  had  been 
there  several  days  when  one  day  I received  a letter  from  my 
uncle,  Colonel  Slaughter,  which  changed  the  whole  future  of  my 
life.  He  complimented  me  on  my  high  business  reputation  for  so 
young  a man,  but  said  that  I was  giving  myself  up  to  habits  of 
ease  and  indulgence,  then  the  way  with  your  Virginians  of  good 
family,  and  he  urged  and  begged  me  to  go  with  him  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  for  which  place  he  would  leave  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824,  there  to  begin  a new  life,  and  to  battle  for  position  and 
fortune.” 

This  letter  from  his  kinsman  had  a definite  influence  upon 
the  young  Virginian,  and  after  due  consideration  and  consulta- 
tion with  his  family  he  joined  his  fortune  with  that  of  Col. 
Slaughter,  and  journeyed  forth  into  what  was  then  regarded  as 
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the  Western  Frontier.  Continuing,  Col.  Pollard  states  in  his 
memoirs : 

“I  had  a very  pleasant  journey,  having  a large  party  in  com- 
pany. Col.  Slaughter  was  moving  South,  and  had  with  him  about 
thirty  negroes,  and  his  son  Augustine,  and  his  daughter  Diana, 
and  my  aunt  Elizabeth,  known  as  "Aunt  Betsy  Pollard.”  With 
us  was  Major  Byrd  Willis,  who  was  going  to  Florida,  and  his 
family,  three  daughters,  three  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  he  had 
with  him  about  fifty  negroes.  One  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Athe- 
son  Grey,  was  a beautiful  woman ; she  afterwards  married  Achil- 
les Murat,  a nephew  of  Emperor  Napoleon.  His  other  daughter 
married  Commodore  Dallas,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

"After  a journey  of  three  weeks  which  I greatly  enjoyed  as 
we  camped  out,  near  Willington,  S.  C.,  we  reached  the  home 
of  my  Aunt  Jane,  who  had  married  Captain  Arthur  Slaughter, 
the  son  by  his  first  marriage  of  Col.  Stanton  Slaughter  who  mar- 
ried my  second  oldest  aunt.  My  father  had  but  three  sisters,  the 
oldest,  Aunt  Betsy,  never  married,  lived  until  she  was  ninety- 
three  and  died  at  the  home  of  my  Aunt  Jane,  in  Noxubee  County, 
Mississippi,  to  which  place  Uncle  Arthur  moved.  Aunt  Catherine 
married  Colonel  Staunton  Slaughter  and  Aunt  Jane,  who  was 
the  youngest,  married  his  son,  Arthur ; she  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  I ever  saw.  She  was  the  youngest  of  my  grand- 
mother’s children ; her  children  and  their  descendants  are  living 
in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.” 

And  thus  ends  Col.  Pollard’s  own  account  of  his  ancestors 
and  his  migration  to  Georgia,  from  which  state  he  later  came  to 
Alabama.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Miss  Free- 
man, daughter  of  Fleming  Freeman.  The  young  wife  lived  only 
a short  while  and  left  no  children.  On  November  15,  1835  he 
married  Emily  Virginia  Scott,  daughter  of  General  John  Scott, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Montgomery. 

"In  the  early  days  of  Montgomery,”  records  one  who  knew 
him,  "Col.  Pollard  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  all  public  enter- 
prises, and  to  him  is  Montgomery  indebted  for  her  first  railroad, 
the  Montgomery  and  West  Point,  of  which  he  was  so  long  Presi- 
dent. He  also  aided  largely  in  building  the  Mobile  and  Montgom- 
ery railroad,  and  was  likewise  for  many  years  its  President.  He 
was  considered  the  financial  genius  of  the  South.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  for  the  building  of  the  present 
State  Capitol.” 
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When  Montgomery  was  named  as  the  future  Capital  City, 
Col.  Pollard  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
for  the  new  State  House.  The  present  structure  succeeded  that 
original  building,  which  was  burned  soon  after  completion,  but 
was  modeled  on  the  same  architectural  plan.  This  building  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  architects  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
is  a monument,  not  only  to  the  designer,  but  to  the  committee 
that  approved  it. 

For  forty-one  years  Col.  Pollard  was  Senior  Warder  of  St. 
John’s  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee. 

The  biographer  above  quoted  says : “If  Col.  Pollard  had  de- 
sired political  honors  the  highest  were  in  his  reach,  for  he  had 
the  ability  to  have  creditably  and  honorably  filled  any  position, 
but  he  refused  resolutely  to  enter  the  political  arena,  and  would 
never  allow  his  name  used  for  any  public  office,  although  was 
ever  alive  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  City  and  State.  No 
man  ever  doubted  what  he  said,  or  promises  he  made.  His  word 
was  literally  his  bond,  and  faithfully  kept.” 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  War  between  the  States,  Col.  Pol- 
lard was  a man  of  large  means,  which  were  freely  used  in  the 
Confederate  cause,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  families 
of  soldiers  and  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  After  the  close  of  the 
War,  he  saw  his  property  all  go  to  meet  obligations  incurred 
largely  in  public  enterprises.  With  that  courage  that  character- 
ized the  men  of  that  period,  he  never  murmured  or  faltered,  but 
bravely  set  his  face  to  the  future,  working  in  his  latter  days 
with  as  much  diligence  and  pains  as  in  the  earlier  days  when 
he  was  beginning  life.  He  was  characterized  by  manly  courtesy, 
and  used  to  say  that  a gentleman  would  never  be  rude  to  his 
equals,  then  certainly  never  to  his  inferiors.” 

The  magnificent  home  which  Col.  Pollard  erected  to  house  his 
beloved  wife  and  children  still  stands  as  a monument  to  the 
splendor  of  the  ante-bellum  life  of  Montgomery.  While  its  beau- 
tiful gardens  have  disappeared,  the  old  building  is  practically  in 
tact,  a glory  to  the  surroundings  and  industrial  environments. 
The  “Historic  Homes”  article  for  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
treats  of  this  beautiful  structure. 


M.  B.  0. 


CHARLES  TEED  POLLARD 


INDUSTRIALIST 
By  Mildred  Beale 

(This  article  was  written  as  a thesis  for  the  Master’s  degree  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1928.  The  opening  chapter  of  the  study  treated 
of  Col.  Pollard’s  ancestry  and  early  life  based  on  his  memoirs  and  family 
tradition.  The  article  herewith  presented  begins  at  the  second  chapter  of 
Miss  Beale’s  study. — Editor.) 

The  Railroad  Enterpriser . 

Charles  Teed  Pollard  was  one  of  the  leading  industrial  men 
of  his  day.  He  was  one  among  the  first  men  to  be  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  railroads.  Recognizing  in  railroads  the  only  means 
of  solving  Alabama’s  transportation  problems,  he  devoted  the 
major  part  of  his  life  to  building  railroads  in  the  State  with  a 
view  both  to  making  money  and  promoting  the  industrial  ad- 
vancement of  the  State. 

Until  1830  the  State  had  depended  entirely  upon  river,  road, 
and  turnpike  transportation.  In  that  year  a little  road  two  miles 
long  was  chartered  in  the  State,  the  object  of  which  was  to  over- 
come the  obstruction  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee 
River.1  The  necessity  for  railroads  was  becoming  pressing,  the 
river  and  road  communications  were  inadequate,  and  the  peo- 
ple felt  that  the  boats  charged  exorbitant  rates.  A demand  arose 
for  a competitive  system  of  transportation."  DeBows  said  of  Ala- 
bama in  his  Commercial  Review  of  the  South. 

“God  may  have  given  you  coal  and  iron  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  work  the  spin- 
dles and  navies  of  the  world,  but  they 
will  sleep  in  your  everlasting  hills  un- 
til the  trumpet  of  Gabriel  shall  sound, 
unless  you  can  do  something  better  than 
build  turnpikes.”3 

Charles  Teed  Pollard  accepted  this  view  of  the  need  for 
better  transportation  in  Alabama  and  plunged  into  railroad 
building.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  railroad 

Clarke,  T.  H.,  Memorial  Record  of  Ala.  v.  i.}  page  321. 

■’Moore,  A.  B.,  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People,  page  398. 

Armes,  Ethel,  The  Story  of  Coal  and  Iron  in  Alabama , page  139. 
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enterprisers  in  the  entire  Southeast  and  a pioneer  railroad  build- 
er in  Alabama.  He  not  only  envisaged  a comprehensive  system 
of  roads  radiating  from  Montgomery  to  all  parts  of  the  State, 
they  in  turn  to  connect  with  roads  going  to  all  sections  of  the 
South,  and  ultimately  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  but  alsc 
brought  a large  part  of  it  to  completion.1  Pollard’s  system  was  to 
compete  with  river  transportation.  With  rare  foresight  he 
grasped  the  strategy  of  transportation  development  and  fash- 
ioned his  buildings  accordingly. 

The  study  of  transportation  problems  in  Alabama  neces- 
sarily involved  a study  of  the  economic  geography,  the  possi- 
bilities of  productive  industry,  and  the  demand  for  commodities.2 
The  key  to  the  economic  situation  in  the  State  was  the  cotton 
plant.3  The  people  inhabiting  the  wire  grass  and  mountain  sec- 
tions of  the  State  were  economically  self-sufficient,  and  were 
therefore  not  making  any  effective  demands  for  internal  im- 
provements,4 The  situation  was  entirely  different  with  those 
people  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  raising  of  cotton.  The 
planters  had  to  have  some  means  of  transportating  their  cotton 
either  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  also 
had  to  import  manufactured  goods  from  England  or  the  North 
and  much  of  their  corn,  flour,  meat,  and  other  staples  from  the 
Northwest.1 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Tennessee  River  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  Alabama-Tombigbee  River  system,  the  farmers 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  the  early  days  floated  their  products 
down  to  New  Orleans  via  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  the  Mobile, 
as  that  port  was  inaccessible,  except  by  overland  transportation. 
Thus  the  farmers  of  Alabama  were  contributing  a large  amount 
toward  the  building  of  New  Orleans,  instead  of  toward  the 
building  of  Mobile.2  This  was  a most  awkward  situation.  The 
farmers  could  not  always  reach  New  Orleans  when  the  prices 


"Moore,  A.  B.,  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People,  page  373. 
"Phillips,  U.  B.,  Early  Railroads  ir  Alabama , Gulf  States  Historical 
Magazine,  March,  1903. 
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were  favorable,  and  at  no  time  could  they  float  their  commodi- 
ties back  up  the  river.3 4 5  They  faced  the  difficult  problem  of  hav- 
ing to  sell  their  products  in  one  distant  market  and  buy  their 
commodities  in  another.  Mobile  was  the  deepest  harbor  in  the 
South  next  to  Pensacola  and  Norfolk  and  possessed  excellent 
harbor  facilities.'  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  proximity 
of  Mobile  to  the  products  of  the  State  made  it  a more  desirable 
port  than  New  Orleans.  Northern  and  southern  Alabama  were 
becoming  two  distinct  countries.  They  were  segregated  economi- 
cally, politically,  and  socially.1  The  chief  transportation  problem 
of  Alabama  was  to  connect  these  two  sections  of  the  State,  or 
in  other  words,  to  connect  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama-Tom- 
bigbee  River  systems. 

The  mania  for  railroad  building  seized  Alabama  in  the  early 
thirties  just  as  it  did  all  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  Rail- 
road building  “boomed”  for  awhile,  but  from  1840  to  1850  there 
was  a decided  slump."  The  decade  of  extensive  railroad  enter- 
prising was  from  1850  to  1860.  Many  roads  were  chartered, 
though  few  in  comparison  were  constructed.  Every  town  was  in- 
terested in  some  railroad,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  State  were 
taking  an  active  part  in  these  enterprises.'  Most  conspicuous 
among  these  was  Charles  Teed  Pollard  who,  in  the  early  thirties, 
embarked  upon  his  stupendous  undertaking  of  constructing  an 
adequate  railroad  system  for  the  State  of  Alabama.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  War  between  the  States,  which  retarded  all  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  State,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  com- 
pleted this  system,  for  he  possessed  the  energy  and  the  resource- 
fulness to  carry  out  his  plans.  Pollard  had  to  rely  upon  his  own 
sagacity  for  carrying  out  his  project,  for  railroading  was  in  its 
infancy  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  guide  him.  To  manage 
such  an  undertaking  required  the  highest  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  skill.1  Few  people  possessed  the  ability  and  the  cour- 


3Moore,  A.  B.,  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People , page  361. 

4Owen,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Biogra- 
phy, V.  II.,  page  1014. 
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age  to  undertake  such  a task  as  the  building  of  a railroad  in  the 
eighteen  thirties. 

The  first  effort  that  was  made  to  connect  Montgomery  with 
the  Georgia  railroad  leading  to  the  Atlantic  coast  was  made  in 
1832,  when  the  Montgomery  Railroad  Company  was  chartered 
on  January  2.2  The  purpose  of  this  company  was  to  build  a road 
from  Montgomery  to  a point  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  oppo- 
site Columbus.3  Nothing  was  accomplished  until  another  com- 
pany by  the  same  name  obtained  a charter  January  15,  1834.4 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Pollard  system  and  the  first  road 
of  importance  to  be  chartered  in  the  State.  It  was  the  initial 
spoke  in  the  gigantic  wheel  of  commerce  radiating  from  Mont- 
gomery as  the  hub.5  Montgomery  was  in  the  heart  of  the  black 
belt  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Alabama  River,  which 
gave  her  an  admirable  situation  for  commercial  activities.  Be- 
fore there  were  railroads  running  into  Montgomery,  the  farmers 
living  in  the  surrounding  country  brought  their  products  in 
mule  wagons  from  miles  around.6  There  in  Montgomery  they 
often  sold  their  produce,  but  more  often  they  shipped  their  cot- 
ton down  the  Alabama  River  to  Mobile.  Since  Pollard  brought 
the  first  railroad  to  Montgomery  she  has  developed  an  excellent 
transportation  system.  Today  there  are  trunk  lines  leading  in 
every  direction  and  putting  her  in  touch  with  all  points  north, 
east,  south,  and  west. 

The  object  of  the  Montgomery  Railroad  was  to  solve  two 
of  the  most  vital  transportation  problems  of  the  State;  namely, 
to  connect  the  eastern  and  central  sections  of  the  State  and 
to  connect  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  basins.1  The  road 
was  projected  to  direct  the  commerce  of  Macon,  Chambers  and 
Lee  Counties  to  Montgomery,  to  bring  the  trade  of  northwest 
Georgia  and  of  the  upper  Tennessee  Valley  to  Montgomery  and 


-Owen,  T.  M.,  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Alabama  Bi- 
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to  Mobile,  and  to  perfect  a chain  of  communication  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.2 3 4 

The  Montgomery  Railroad  Company  was  organized  by  a 
group  of  Montgomery  planters,  chief  among  whom  were 
Charles  Teed  Pollard  and  Abner  McGehee.  Pollard  was  elected 
president  of  the  new  company."  The  infant  railroad  made  a slow 
start.  During  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence  it  suffered 
enough  vicissitudes  to  discourage  any  one  with  ordinary  spirit, 
but  the  man  at  the  helm  of  this  undertaking  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary individual.  Possessing  both  superior  brains  and  energy, 
plus  an  indomitable  will,  he  determined  to  push  the  enterprise 
through  and  he  bent  every  effort  toward  making  the  venture  a 
success. 

The  charter  provided  that:  The  road  was  to  be  projected 
from  Montgomery  to  some  point  on  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
known  as  West  Point,  or  such  other  place  on  the  river  as  the 
president  and  the  directors  should  decide  upon ; and  it  could  be 
extended  from  any  point  to  the  Tennessee  River  and  branch 
roads  could  be  constructed  to  any  part  of  a county  which  was 
touched  by  it.'  The  charter  was  to  be  void  unless  construction 
on  the  road  from  Montgomery  to  some  point  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee was  begun  within  three  years  and  completed  within 
ten  years,  and  if  construction  on  the  road  from  some  point  on 
the  afore  mentioned  road  to  the  Tennessee  River  was  not  begun 
within  five  years  and  completed  within  fifteen  years.2  The  com- 
pany had  exclusive  rights  between  Alabama  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Rivers  for  a period  of  fifty  years.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  State  of  Georgia  would  construct  a line  from  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Chattahoochee,  that  part  of  the  charter  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Alabama  company.1 

The  charter  was  granted  to  John  Scott,  Abner  McGehee, 
George  Matthews,  William  B.  S.  Gilmer,  Jesse  Taylor,  John  W. 
Freeman,  Thomas  M.  Coles,  Andrew  Dexter,  Thomas  James, 


2 Screws,  W.  W.  Jr.,  The  Story  of  Montgomery  Railroads,  Montgom- 
ery Advertiser,  December  16,  1906. 

3Facts  furnished  by  Frank  G.  Browder,  Assistant  General  Freight 
Agent  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  from  the  Records  of  the  West- 
ern Railway  of  Alabama. 
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Tohn  Goldthwaite,  Charles  Teed  Pollard,  William  Sayre,  Ed- 
mund Hanrich,  George  Wragg,  B.  S.  Bibb,  Justice  Wyman, 
Thomas  S.  Mays,  George  Whitman,  Francis  Bugbee,  N.  E.  Ben- 
son, Joseph  Hutchinson,  W.  P.  Converser,  John  Martin,  F.  D. 
Sayre,  C.  Hooks,  Green  Wood,  J.  H.  Thorington,  and  S.  W. 
Goode.  Thirteen  of  them  were  to  be  elected  directors  and  em- 
powered to  act.1 *  The  capital  stock  of  the  road  was  to  be  placed 
at  $3,000,000;  the  shares  were  to  be  $100  each,  and  the  char- 
ter provided  that  as  soon  as  6,000  were  subscribed,  the  com- 
pany should  be  incorporated." 

The  project  was  received  by  the  people  of  Montgomery 
and  Mobile  enthusiastically,  and  when  in  October,  1835,  the 
books  were  opened  in  the  two  cities  for  the  sale  of  the  stock,  the 
citizens  were  liberal  in  their  subscriptions.3 *  The  importance  of 
the  road  was  plainly  seen  by  the  people.  Brice  Battle,  the 
topographical  engineer  of  the  company,  had  estimated  the  cost 
of  construction  at  $900, 000/  In  a surprisingly  short  time  $449,- 
000  was  subscribed  in  Montgomery  and  $400,000  in  Mobile, 
making  a total  subscription  of  $849, 000.5  One  dollar  on  each 
share  was  paid  in  at  the  time  of  subscription,  which  enabled  the 
young  company  to  begin  operation.0  The  work  was  begun  in 
earnest  on  February  2,  1836,  when  ground  was  broken  on  Mr. 
Brack’s  property,  a few  miles  from  Montgomery,  by  Abner  Mc- 
Gehee  and  General  John  B.  Scott.1  They  had  contracted  with  the 
company  to  grade  thirty-five  of  the  eighty-eight  and  one-half 
miles  of  the  road."  They  started  work  with  a band  of  thirty  or 
forty  slaves.3  In  September,  about  fifteen  miles  were  graded  and 
ready  for  the  rails,  and  about  one  hundred  hands  were  industri- 
ously working.1 


1 Acts  of  Alabama,  1830-1833,  number  84. 
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In  March,  1836,  a second  installment  of  $5.00  on  each  share 
fell  due  and  was  paid  on  about  $500,000.  The  board  of  directors 
decided  that  instead  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  charter, 
that  is,  if  the  subscriptions  were  not  paid  within  sixty  days  after 
they  fell  due,  the  stock  should  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  the 
directors,  they  would  take  a more  lenient  course."  They  believed 
that  after  some  time  they  could  demonstrate  to  the  delinquent 
stockholders  the  great  value  of  the  work  and  induce  them  to  pay 
their  installments.  This  policy  was  pursued  until  March,  1837.* 2 3 4 * *  7 
Again  the  $5.00  installments  fell  due,  and  were  called  in.  Notice 
was  given  to  the  stockholders  that  if  the  installments  were  not 
paid  within  sixty  days,  with  all  former  arrearages,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  would  be  inforced  and  forfeiture  com- 
pelled.1 

The  stock  book  of  the  company  in  June,  1837,  showed  that 
all  the  stock  held  by  Mobilians  and  one-third  of  the  stock  held 
by  Montgomerians  had  been  forfeited.'  The  people  of  Mobile 
were  urged  in  every  possible  way  to  pay  their  part.  The  advan- 
tages that  the  enterprise  would  bring  to  Alabama’s  only  seaport, 
by  bringing  there  the  products  which  were  then  being  sent  to 
New  Orleans  or  the  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  were 
pointed  out  but  Mobile  remained  unmoved.' 

The  reasons  for  Mobile  failing  to  pay  one  cent  of  the  $400,- 
000  which  she  subscribed  were:  (1)  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
enterprise;7  (2)  fear  that  the  road  her  money  would  help  build 
would  assist  Montgomery  to  grow  at  her  expense;"  (3)  interest 
in  a road  to  connect  her  with  the  west;7  (4)  conditions  caused 
by  the  financial  crisis  which  shook  the  country  at  this  time." 

Due  to  the  great  amount  of  forfeited  stock,  the  company’s 
list  of  stock  was  reduced  to  $300,000.'  Even  this  discouraging 
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situation  failed  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  company  headed  by 
Pollard.  Believing  steadfastly  in  their  work,  and  looking  not 
only  at  the  present  but  to  the  future,  visioning  the  completed 
link  in  the  chain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  they  persevered 
and  by  fall  they  had  increased  the  stock  list  to  $600,000/  Work 
continued  under  the  most  disheartening  conditions.  The  com- 
pany hoped  that  by  the  importance  of  their  undertaking  and 
their  own  confidence  they  could  secure  assistance  from  the 
State.  The  company  now  was  forced  to  ask  the  State  for  aid.* 2 
Without  such  aid  it  was  impossible  to  complete  the  road  beyond 
Franklin  in  Macon  County.3 

Pollard  wrote  a letter  to  George  Reese,  Esq.,  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  importuning  him  to  use  his  influence  to  persuade  the 
Legislature  to  give  the  road  the  desired  aid.  In  this  letter  he 
summed  up  the  condition  of  the  road,  as  follows: 

(1)  $48  amount  of  installments  per  share  paid  on  $600,000 
stock. 

(2)  $22,000  forfeitures  accrued  to  Company  from  delin- 
quent shareholders. 

(3)  $310,000  paid  by  stockholders. 

(4)  $210,000  Company  owed  contractors  for  grading,  put- 
ting down  timbers,  iron,  and  so  forth,  and  for  machin- 
ery and  materials. 

(5)  $510,000  total  expenditures  of  cash  and  indebtedness, 
expended  as  follows: 

(1)  $100,000  for  1,000  tons  of  iron; 

(2)  $5,000  for  spikes,  plates,  $14,000  for  locomotives, 
car  wheels,  and  so  forth; 

(3)  $247,000  for  grading  sixty  miles  of  road; 

(4)  $22,074  for  building  bridges  and  culverts; 

(5)  $72,926  for  laying  down  timber  and  iron; 

(6)  $43,000  for  expenses  of  engineer  department  for 
four  years; 

(7)  $1,500  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land; 

(8)  $1,500  for  office  expenses  and  incidentals  for  four 
years. 
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In  1839  sixty  of  the  eighty-eight  and  one-half  miles  of  the 
road  had  been  graded  and  only  twenty-eight  remained  to  com- 
plete the  road  to  West  Point.  The  timber  was  laid  down  to 
Franklin,  with  the  exception  of  one  mile,  and  the  iron  was  laid 
down  on  the  first  seven  miles  out  of  Montgomery.1 2 3  Due  to  the 
condition  of  the  Alabama  River,  the  spikes  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  road  to  Franklin  had  not  been  received.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  company  to  open  the  thirty-three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Montgomery  to  Franklin  to  the  public  as  soon  as  they 
were  completed."  When  a section  of  the  road  was  completed,  it 
was  put  into  operation,  and  the  money  thus  made  was  used  to 
carry  the  line  on  to  a farther  point.n 

The  company’s  engineer  estimated  that  the  cost  of  putting 
the  road  in  “full  and  perfect  operation,”  including  that  which 
had  already  been  expended,  would  be  $1,200,000.  This  would  pay 
for  the  building  of  the  road,  the  locomotives  and  cars,  and  the 
depot  building.4 5  The  company  held  only  one-half  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  stock.  The  other  $600,000  they  hoped  to  have  sub- 
scribed for  through  the  assistance  of  the  State.  Pollard  proposed 
to  the  Legislature  that  the  aid  be  granted  to  the  railroad  by  the 
State’s  endorsing  the  company’s  bonds.  The  company  proposed 
to  issue  these  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $900,000.  It  pledged  to 
the  State  as  security  the  mortgage  of  the  road,  which  had  cost 
$1,200,000,  and  the  real  estate  of  each  stockholder  to  the  amount 
of  three-fourths  of  his  stock,  or  if  the  State  insisted,  to  transfer 
their  real  estate  to  the  full  amount  of  their  stock.1  This  amounted 
to  $1,200,000,  which  made  $2,400,000  pledged  as  security  to  the 
State  for  a debt  of  $900,000. 

At  this  time  a bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  relative  to 
the  desired  aid.  To  convince  the  Senate  that  the  project  was 
sound  and  that  the  State  would  be  safe  in  granting  the  assis- 
tance, Pollard  in  his  letter  to  George  Reese,  Esq.,  Senator,  re- 
viewed the  condition  of  the  railroad,  discussed  the  importance 
of  the  project  and  the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate,  and  then 
assured  the  Legislature  through  Reese  of  the  soundness  of  the 


bollard,  C.  T.,  Letter  to  George  Reese,  December  6,  1839. 

2Pollard,  C.  T.,  Letter  to  George  Reese,  December  6,  1839. 

3Moore,  A.  B.,  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People,  page  372. 

^Pollard,  C.  T.,  Letter  to  George  Reese,  December  6,  1839. 

5Pollard,  C.  T.,  Letter  to  George  Reese,  December  6,  1839. 

bollard,  C.  T.,  Letter  to  George  Reese,  December  6,  1839. 
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project  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  if  the  road  and  machinery 
were  worth  nothing,  the  pledged  real  estate,  at  the  low  cash 
value  of  $1,200,000,  offered  by  the  stockholders,  was  sufficient 
to  make  the  debt  good.2  He  clinched  his  plea  for  aid  by  arguing 
that  his  undertaking  would  be  a profitable  one,  by  giving  the 
road  between  Greensboro  and  Augusta,  Georgia,  as  an  example. 
This  road,  he  said,  for  the  month  of  November  received  $28,000. 
The  road  from  Montgomery  to  West  Point  passed  through  coun- 
try of  greater  fertility  than  did  the  aforementioned  road.1  In  ad- 
dition, his  road  led  to  the  land-locked  section  of  North  Georgia, 
which  was  producing  articles  then  in  greater  demand  in  the  Gulf 
section  of  both  Alabama  and  Mississippi  than  on  the  Atalntic 
coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.2  Pollard  concluded  that  it 
was  not  unreasonable,  under  such  conditions,  to  estimate  that 
the  receipts  of  the  Montgomery  Railroad  Company  would  be 
equal  at  least  to  those  of  the  Greensboro-Augusta  line;  and  in 
all  probability  far  exceed  them.  This  plea  of  Pollard’s  helped  to 
convince  the  Legislature  of  the  propriety  of  giving  the  desired 
assistance.  The  loan  was  slow  in  being  made  and  in  July,  1842, 
the  property  and  franchise  of  the  Montgomery  Road  were  sold 
under  foreclosure.3 

The  stockholders  met  in  Montgomery  April  3,  1840,  at 
which  time  Pollard  was  unanimously  re-elected  president.  The 
following  were  elected  directors  :4 


C.  T.  Pollard 
Abner  McGehee 
B.  S.  Bibb 
William  Taylor 
Lewis  Owen 
Jessie  P.  Taylor 


N.  E.  Benson 
Thomas  M.  Cowles 
Moses  Wheat 
Simeon  Taylor 
William  Gilmer 
James  E.  Scott 


A road  was  started  from  the  village  of  Marthasville,  Geor- 
gia, to  connect  with  the  road  at  West  Point.  In  comparison  with 
Montgomery,  a thriving  little  town  of  five  thousand,  Marthas- 
ville was  a mere  hamlet.  From  the  time  that  the  Western  Rail- 
road was  constructed  from  that  little  cross-roads  town,  it  began 


2Pollard,  C.  T.,  Letter  to  George  Reese,  December  6,  1839. 

Tollard,  C.  T.,  Letter  to  George  Reese,  December  6,  1839. 

2Pollard,  C.  T.,  Letter  to  George  Reese,  December  6,  1839. 

3Moore,  A.  B.,  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People,  page  372. 

"Screws,  W.  W.  Jr.,  The  Story  of  Montgomery  Railroads,  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  December  16,  1906. 
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a swift  and  steady  growth  to  culminate  in  what  is  today  the 
flourishing  city  of  Atlanta.' 

The  president  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Montgomery 
Railroad  Company  promised  the  people  that  a part  of  the  road 
from  Montgomery  v.  ould  soon  be  opened  to  the  public.  Prior  to 


OPENING-  OF  THE  MONTGOMERY  RAIL  ROAD 


Reproduction  of  inf  Motion  extern)  c«l  bj  Cliarlfs  T.  Pollnrd  to  citizens 
ncconipon?  the  president  ami  <lireetO**S  * r *he  rood  on  \im  Initial  trip. 


1840  the  main  transportation  reliance  of  the  Montgomery  peo- 
ple was  the  old  stage  coach.  Goods  were  brought  to  Montgomery 
from  Charleston  and  Savannah  over  the  roughest  of  roads  and 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.1’  On  June  8,  1840, 
these  conditions  began  to  disappear  and  the  future  for  trans- 
portation was  brighter.  On  this  day  the  first  twelve  miles  of 
the  line  from  Montgomery  to  West  Point  were  opened."  This  was 
a gala  occasion,  and  Pollard  issued  invitations  to  certain  promi- 


Tollard  Scrap  Book 

3Blue,  M.  P.,  City  Directory  and  History  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
page  23. 

3Blue,  M.  P.,  City  Directory  and  History  of  MonJiom'  y,  Alabama, 
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page  63. 
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nent  citizens  to  accompany  him  and  the  directors  on  the  first 
trip  that  the  train  made.4  The  invitation  read  as  follows : 
“Opening  of  the  Montgomery  Railroad 

You  are  invited  to  accompany  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Montgomery  Railroad  in  its  first  trip 
over  the  first  twelve  miles  of  the  Road,  on  Saturday, 
6th  of  June  Inst.  The  train  will  leave  the  depot  at  11 
o’clock. 

Chas.  T.  Pollard,  Pres’t. 

June  3,  1840 

The  bearer  will  please  present  this  at  the  depot.” 

(To  be  continued) 


4 Alabama  Journal,  June  10,  1840. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  ALABAMA  COASTAL  PLAIN 


By  Robert  C.  Macy,  M.  D. 

Atmore,  Ala. 

It  may  help  the  reader  to  acquire  a sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  status  of  our  Indian  neighbors  when  I state 
that,  after  seven  years  residence,  only  sixty-five  or  seventy 
miles  from  this  settlement,  both  my  wife  and  I were  surprised 
to  hear  that  there  was  an  Indian  settlement,  anywhere  near. 


Chief  Alex  Rollin,  with  three  generations  of  his  descendants 


When  she  was  asked  to  consider  working  among  them  as  an 
appointee  of  the  National  Board  of  Missions  of  our  Church, 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  we  came  up  to  look  over  the  field — she 
to  see  if  there  seemed  to  be  a worth  while  work  in  her  line,  and 
I to  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a location  for  the  prac- 
tice of  my  profession,  medicine,  as  well  as  that  of  Christian 
Social  Service  and  Religious  Education.  We  saw,  at  a glance, 
a direful  need  of  work  there,  of  service  which  we  could  render, 
if  we  could  but  win  the  confidence  of  these  people,  and  exert 
an  influence  over  them  for  uplift,  spiritual,  moral,  mental, 
physical,  and  economic. 

Reports  coming  to  us  from  their  white  neighbors  on  every 
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side  would  have  discouraged  us  at  the  outset,  but  for  our  de- 
termination in  advance  to  judge  them  only  from  experience, 
acquired  by  personal  contact,  before  comdemning  them  as  hope- 
less. 

Coming  directly  to  the  topic 
of  this  brief  sketch ; the  Indians 
of  Escambia  and  its  neighboring 
counties,  Baldwin,  Monroe,  and 
Conecuh,  I fear  that  I am  hope- 
less as  a historiographer,  so  far 
as  dates  and  details  in  correct 
chronological  sequence  are  con- 
cerned. These  data  (because  of 
their  illiteracy  and  ignorance) 
are  not  obtainable  from  the  In- 
dians themselves,  and  I have 
neither  the  books  of  reference  at 
hand  from  which  they  might  be 
obtained,  nor  the  time  to  devote 
to  the  matter  if  they  were  avail- 
able. Briefly  stated,  what  I have 
learned  of  them  and  their  fore- 
bears is  this : 

Their  ancestors  (that  is 
their  aboriginal  ancestors,  for 
they  are  now  very  much  mixed 
with  white,  and  some  with  negro 
blood)  were  Creek  Indians  who  figured  in  the  War  of  1812,  hav- 
ing had  a hand  in  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mims.  The  three  family 
names  most  common  among  them  are  Walker,  McGhee,  and  Rol- 
lin.  The  McGhees  are  descendants  of  a Scotchman,  Ivan  McGhee, 
to  whom  a large  grant  of  land  was  made  (probably  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  recognition  of  services  rendered  in  1812).  This  tract 
has  never  been  divided,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
pioneer  have  “squatted”  on  it,  and  built  their  little  log  cabins  or 
rough  board  shanties.  I am  unable  to  give  any  data  concerning 
the  Rollin  ancestor,  but  the  patriarch,  and  acknowledged  chief  of 
the  Indians  of  this  vicinity  (Atmore)  is  an  octogenarian,  “Uncle 
Alex”  Rollin,  as  we  all  call  him.  He  is  a quaint  and  picturesque 
old  character,  and  bears  the  name  of  having  been,  up  to  a few 
years  ago,  one  of  the  best  loggers  and  timber  workers  in  this 
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neighborhood.  Of  the  Walker  ancestry  we  have  no  definite  knowl- 
edge. 

Years  ago,  when  the  Indians  were  removed  from  Alabama, 
and  placed  on  Indian  Reservations  in  the  west,  these  few  elected 
to  remain  here,  thereby  forfeiting  their  rights  as  wards  of  the 
Government.  Then  followed  the  old,  old  story,  familiar  to  every 
student  of  ethnology,  for  it  is  seen  wherever  the  white  man  comes 
in  contact  with  the  darker  races — fraud,  unjust  discrimination 
against  them  in  hiring  them  as  laborers,  and  in  payment  for  their 
produce  when  they  seek  a market  for  it ; exploiting  their  women ; 


Indian  children,  “ Porch  Indian  School,”  Escambia  County.  The  building, 
erected  and  owned  by  the  Indians,  is  also  used  for  Sunday  School  and  church 

even,  (we  are  led  to  believe)  unfair  treatment  in  magistrate’s 
courts.  We  hear  rumors  of  peonage  in  this  vicinity,  which  prob- 
ably have  some  foundation  in  fact,  but  having  no  proof — no  legal 
evidence — which  would  enable  us  to  clear  up  the  situation,  if  it 
exists,  I shall  say  nothing  of  it. 

When  white  people,  even  of  that  class  designated  by  the  old 
time  darkies  as  “poor  white  trash,”  need  help,  they  often  get  it 
through  political  influence,  or  from  friends,  relatives,  or  connec- 
tions, a bit  higher  up  in  the  social  scale.  When  the  negro  needs  a 
friend,  he  calls  on  his  “white  folks,”  and  seldom  is  a deaf  ear 
turned  to  his  plea.  But  the  poor  Indian?  Why,  he  is  not  of  our 
race,  and  therefore  can  hope  for  no  sympathy  based  upon  con- 
sanguinity, neither  has  he  any  part  in  tender  reminiscencies  or 
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traditions  of  “Uncle  Dick,”  or  of  “Mammy  Jane.”  Too  often,  alas! 

he  is  only  a “d Indian,”  good  to  get  the  best  of  in  a trade, 

good  enough  to  hire  at  a lower  wage  than  that  which  other  labor 
demands  and  receives,  but  not  good  enough  to  be  given  a white 
man's  chance. 

What  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  poor 
people?  A hard  question  to  answer,  so  far  as  any  legislative  meas- 
ures are  concerned.  They  need  better  school  facilities — yet  the 
same  facilities  are  available  for  them  as  for  white  children  Sim- 
ula rly  situated  in  remote  rural  districts.  Sometimes  race  preju- 
dice debars  them  from  white  schools,  but  forcing  their  admission 
in  such  cases  would  only  result  in  closing  the  school  for  lack  of 
attendance.  They  have  three  schools  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
maintained  especially  for  their  race  (being  officially  designated 
“Indian  Schools”).  One  of  these,  we  can  state  from  our  own 
knowledge,  had  as  good  a teacher  last  term  as  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring white  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  discrimination  against  the  Indian  in  wage 
scale  and  employment,  no  legislation  could  remedy  the  injustice, 
nor  would  it  in  the  matter  of  public  schools  or  that  of  public 
health  work.  In  the  latter  the  Indian  gets  exactly  the  same  service 
as  does  his  white  neighbor,  but  ignorance,  suspicion  of  some  con- 
cealed ulterior  motive  in  offering  it,  and  poverty,  prevent  his 
benefiting  by  it  as  he  should. 

The  one  hope,  as  I see  it,  for  the  uplift  and  improvement  of 
our  Indian  neighbors — physically,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually 
— lies  in  Christian  social  service  work  among  them.  Hygiene 
(personal,  family,  and  public)  must  be  taught  them  individual- 
ly, and  in  family  groups,  as  one  would  teach  it  to  children,  with 
a full  realization  of  just  how  primitive  they  are,  and  taking  great 
care  that  none  of  the  instruction  shall  be  “over  their  heads.” 
This  is  the  task  that  my  wife  and  I have  undertaken.  We  realize 
that  it  is  more  than  two  people  can  do,  as  we  would  like  to  see 
it  done,  as  in  fact  it  should  be  done,  there  being  six  hundred  or 
more  of  the  race  scattered  over  three  counties,  yet  we  feel  that 
our  first  year's  work  has  accomplished  results  well  worth  while. 
We  feel  that  this  is  the  only  way  that  hook  worm,  anaemia,  ty- 
phoid, tuberculosis  and  the  whole  gamut  of  preventable  diseases, 
which  are  rife  among  them,  can  be  diminished,  and  spiritual, 
moral  and  social  uplift  accomplished.  In  addition  to  definite 
Church  work,  my  wife  is  an  advisor  and  teacher  of  domestic  sci- 
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ence,  child  welfare,  etc.,  among  them,  while  I am  volunteer 
health  officer  and  medical  advisor. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  them,  were  I to  neglect  to  mention  here 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  support  which  has  been  given  us  by 


Jack  Rollin  with  tubercular  leg,  cured  since  operation  by  Dr.  Macy.  Jack 
is  seated  here  betiveen  his  mother  and  sister 

the  County  Health  Officer,  the  Public  Health  Nurse,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Child  Welfare,  and  the  physicians  and  dentists  of 
Atmore,  also  by  a Mobile  physician  (a  specialist  of  national 
repute)  the  latter  having  devoted  a whole  morning  to  a bunch 
of  Indian  children  whom  we  took  in  to  him  for  the  benefit  of 
his  special  skill. 

The  greatest  physical  need  of  our  work  is  a charity  hos- 
pital, there  being  none  in  any  of  the  counties  in  which  we  work. 
Cases  positively  demanding  hospitalization  sometimes  put  us  “at 
our  wit’s  end”  to  raise  money  to  cover  the  very  moderate  per 
diem  of  the  excellent  little  hospital  which  is  nearest  us.  Another 
great  need  is  a small  bacteriological  laboratory — but  were  I to 
attempt  a list  of  what  we  feel  we  need  and  an  account  of  what 
we  would  like  to  do,  I would  make  this  sketch  anything  but  brief, 
I fear. 

These  Indians,  remnant  of  the  war-like  Creeks,  have  had 
very  little  religious  guidance.  They  do  not  mix  socially  with 
other  races.  There  are  a few  of  pure  Indian  blood.  Many  have 
intermarried  with  members  of  the  white  race  of  the  best  class, 
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and  there  are  white  families  in  the  community  of  high  standing 
who  boast  of  their  Indian  blood.  Very  few  have  intermarried 
with  negroes. 

There  are  four  communities  with  which  we  are  in  contact. 


A typical  Indian  Cabin 


These  are  Atmore,  McCullough,  Huxford,  and  Freemanville— 
all  in  Escambia  County. 

None  of  these  Indians  practice  the  old  arts  and  crafts  of 
the  aboriginees,  such  as  weaving,  making  pottery,  baskets,  etc. 
A few  of  them  are  farmers,  raising  cotton  or  a little  truck.  The 
majority,  however,  are  farm  laborers  who  work  for  others. 
There  are  no  Indian  sports  practiced  among  these  people.  We 
have  secured  funds  with  which  to  set  up  a basketball  field,  and 
will  attempt  to  develop  atheltics  along  all  lines. 

None  of  the  Indian  schools  with  which  I am  familiar  go 
above  the  sixth  grade.  It  is  our  idea  that  the  children  of  school 
age  among  the  Alabama  Indians  should  have  the  same  educa- 
tional opportunities  as  the  children  of  other  races.  These  should 
include  a consolidated  public  school,  properly  graded,  with  both 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Bus  service  should  be  fur- 
nished, and  the  very  best  teachers  that  the  public  school  system 
supplies  should  be  given  to  them,  if  we  may  hope  to  make  use- 
ful citizens  of  them. 

God  grant  that  this  little  flock,  representing  a vanishing 
race,  which  has  lost  the  arts  and  crafts  of  its  aboriginal  fore- 
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bears — yes,  lost  even  their  ancestral  language,  may  be  given  a 
helping  hand  by  their  white  neighbors,  and  shown  that  the  words 
of  our  Constitution  which  accord  to  all  citizens  the  right  of 
“life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  are  not  meaningless 
words,  but  real  promises  which  apply  to  Indian  and  white  men 
alike. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  MACY 


Dr.  Robert  C.  Macy,  author  of  “Indians  of  the  Coastal 
Plain/’  presented  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly , was  born  in  Mo- 
bile, Alabama,  and  was  graduated  in  1887  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Alabama,  then  in  Mobile  and  now  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  In  1919  shortly 
after  returning  from  a 
term  of  service  as  a gov- 
ernment medical  officer  in. 
a British  colony  in  the 
West  Indies,  Dr.  Macy  be- 
came interested  in  the  med- 
ical missionary  work  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  offered  him- 
self as  a medical  mission- 
ary to  some  Spanish  speak- 
ing country.  He  was  sent 
to  Mexico  where  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  a hospital 
in  the  mountains  of  the 
central  part  of  that  country. 

He  was  with  General 
Gorgas  on  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  in  the 
civil  service,  and  was  also 
in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  serving  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  with 
General  Wood.  These  ex- 
periences developed  his  in- 
terest in  primitive  peoples. 

Mrs.  Macy  was  born  in  California  and  educated  in  New  York 
where  she  took  training  for  Deaconess  work  as  well  as  general 
church  work.  She  has  rendered  Christian  service  for  forty-two 
years  in  the  United  States,  Honolulu,  Mexico,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  now  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  writing  of  her  present 
work  Mrs.  Macy  says:  “When  our  Bishop  realized  that  there 
were  in  the  Diocese  several  hundred  Indians  among  whom  he  be- 
lieved a great  work  could  be  done,  and  asked  me  to  undertake  the 
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work  among  them  in  Escambia  County,  I gladly  accepted  the  call. 
I find  it  not  only  most  appealing,  but  of  vital  importance,  not 
alone  to  the  Indians  themselves,  but  to  the  white  communities  in 
which  they  live.  While  my  work  is  primarily  religious  evangeli- 
cal, I also  work  along  religious  social  service  and  educational 
lines.” 

In  her  youth  Mrs.  Macy  was  a public  school  teacher.  In  con- 
nection with  her  present  activities  in  Escambia  County,  she  leads 
mothers’  meetings,  sewing  classes,  cooking  classes,  and  gives  in- 
struction in  first  aid  to  the  injured.  It  is  her  opinion  that  there 
are  a number  of  Indian  women  in  her  classes  who  could  easily  be 
trained  to  assist  in  the  work  she  is  doing.  She  and  Dr.  Macy  both 
believe  that  young  Indian  men  and  women  among  whom  they  are 
working,  will  at  no  distant  date  reach  the  point  of  advancement 
where  they  can  carry  on  among  their  own  people  the  work  now 
in  progress  under  their  leadership. 

In  1921  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Macy  were  married,  and  in  1923, 
owing  to  his  long  residence  in  the  tropics,  his  health  became  im- 
paired, and  he  was  invalided  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States.  M.  B.  O. 
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THE  POLLARD  HOUSE 

By  Elizabeth  Winston  Sheehan 

There  is  no  more  interesting  drama  in  life,  it  has  been  said, 
than  that  which  shows  the  struggle  of  a man  to  build  a house,  to 
put  a woman  in  it  and  a fence  around  it.  It  might  be  added  that 
the  most  poignantly  pensive  story  is  that  which  tells  of  an  old 
house  which,  having  played  a glorious  part  in  life’s  drama, 
stands  in  its  age,  bare  of  its  sheltering  trees  and  comforting 
grass  plots,  with  gaping  doors  and  staring  windows,  and 
watches  the  world  go  by. 

Stark  brick  walls  of  wholesale  commercial  houses  can  give 
no  friendly  greeting,  and  a filling  station  on  the  adjoining  cor- 
ner may  flaunt  its  fresh  paint  and  flamboyant  signs  with  all 
of  the  crass  heartlessness  of  youth.  The  old  house,  as  often  as 
not,  finds  its  home  altar  fed  by  two  or  three  families.  Winds 
sweep  through  its  wide  halls,  but  the  old  house  shuts  its  sturdy 
old  inner  doors  and  hugs  human  life  to  its  heart.  A complete 
home  for  a family  may  be  made  in  one  big  room  whose  high 
ceilings  and  frescoed  walls  tell  of  its  once  being  a formal  draw- 
ing room.  Another  family  with  little  children  may  gather,  in 
what  was  once  the  library,  about  a modern  Heatrola,  the  outlet 
to  which  is  through  a chimney  which  once  knew  a white  marble 
mantel.  But  the  old  house  does  not  seem  to  mourn.  Rather  it  holds 
its  head  in  pride  as  some  old  aristocrat  eager  to  tell  of  better 
days,  but  with  a heart  softened  through  adversity  to  the  mellow 
consciousness  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Thus  the  old  Pollard  House  stands  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  be- 
tween Lawrence  and  Perry  Streets.  Once  it  was  in  its  comple- 
tion, the  materialized  dream  of  a man  who  fought  successfully 
that  great  drama  of  life,  who  built  a house,  placed  in  it  the  wo- 
man he  loved,  furnished  it  with  all  that  wealth  could  procure, 
surrounded  it  with  a beautiful  wrought  iron  fence1  symbolic  of 
the  protection  he  would  give  to  his  household ; now,  with  its  six 
massive  Corinthian  columns  and  lofty  walls  of  enduring  sand- 


irThis  fence  was  purchased  by  Wiley  C.  Hill,  and  is  now  used  around 
his  home  at  1104  South  Perry  Street,  Montgomery. 


Pollard  House  painted  by  Anne  Goldthwaite,  Montgomery,  Ala . 
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stone,  the  house  stands  as  a monument  to  the  taste  of  the  man 
who  built  wisely  and  well. 

Colonel  Charles  Teed  Pollard,  accustomed  in  his  youth  to 
the  best  homes  the  Tide-water  section  of  Virginia  afforded,  had 
a well-formed  taste  in  architecture.  In  1847,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Capitol  Building  Committee,  he  saw  the  first  State  House  in 
Montgomery  completed.  This  building,  erected  after  plans  drawn 
by  one,  Stephen  D.  Button,  though  it  was  burned  two  years  later, 
served  as  a model  for  the  present  Capitol,  which  is  pronounced 
by  distinguished  present  day  architects  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Capitols  in  the  United  States.  Few  stairs  in  America 
can  compare  to  the  two  flight  spiral  at  the  Capitol,  but  the 
stairways  at  the  Pollard  House  are  worthy  of  note.  An  impos- 
ing one  of  mahogany  sweeps  up  from  a marble  tiled  hall  to  a 
landing  where  corner  pedestals  once  held  white  marble  statues, 
while  a door  leads  back  to  a very  graceful  double  stair  for  the 
use  of  the  domestics. 

In  1852  Colonel  Pollard  with  four  others  served  on  a com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  a new  house  of  worship  for 
the  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church.  M.  P.  Blue  in  his  “Churches 
of  the  City  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,”  says : 

“Early  in  January,  1854,  the  committee  reported  to  the  Ves- 
try, recommending  the  adoption  of  a plan  of  the  Church  drawn 
by  Messrs.  Willis  and  Dudley,  of  New  York.  They  also  reported 
an  offer  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Randolph  to  build  according  to  that  plan. 

. . . . This  new  Church  edifice,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
noted  specimens  of  architecture  in  our  city,  was  finally  com- 
pleted the  latter  part  of  1855.” 

The  same  year  in  which  Colonel  Pollard’s  house  was  built, 
the  Court  Street  Methodist  Church  was  commenced,  being  built 
by  B.  F.  Randolph  on  plans  drawn  by  C.  C.  Ordeman.  The  same 
splendid  builder,  Randolph,  also  constructed  the  Pollard  House. 
While  there  is  no  record  to  be  found  as  to  what  architect  design- 
ed it,  the  reasonable  supposition  is  that  when  Colonel  Pollard 
came  to  build  his  own  home  in  1853,  the  association  of  this  man 
of  taste  with  one  of  the  above  named  architects  may  have  car- 
ried over  into  his  private  building  enterprise. 

Abstract  records  show  that  lots  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  Section  2,  of 
Scott’s  Tract  furnished  the  site  for  Colonel  Pollard’s  home.  In 
1848  the  title  to  this  property  was  in  the  heirs  of  John  Scott, 
who  had  acquired  it  from  the  Government.  At  the  death  of  John 
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Scott,  the  Orphan’s  Court  of  Lowndes  County,  appointed  Charles 
T.  Pollard  and  Alfred  Vernon  Scott  commissioners  to  divide  the 
property.  These  Commissioners  sold  lots  3 and  4 to  James  E. 
Scott,  who  sold  them  to  the  Branch  Bank  of  Alabama,  at  Mont- 
gomery. In  1850  F.  S.  Lyons  as  Commissioner  of  this  bank  sold 
these  lots  to  Pollard.  The  same  Commissioners  sold  lots  2 and 
5 to  William  Benjamin  Scott,  who  sold  them  to  Clementina  R. 
James,  who  in  1851  sold  them  to  Pollard. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Colonel  Pollard  acquired  in  1851 
a fine  piece  of  property  in  what  was  then  a choice  residence  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  His  house  was  completed,  according  to  Mrs. 
Samuel  B.  Marks,  in  the  year  her  mother,  Clara  Lee  James,  was 
married  to  Origen  Sibley  Jewett,  which  the  records  show  to  be 
1853.  Colonel  Charles  Teed  Pollard’s  family  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  his  wife  who  was  Emily  Virginia  Scott,  a daughter  of 
General  John  Scott,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  City  of  Mont- 
gomery; four  sons,  Charles  Teed,  Jr.,  Joseph,  John  Scott,  and 
Robert;  and  three  daughters,  Bettie,  Mary  Webb  and  Clara. 

Sons  and  daughters  grew  up  in  this  home  of  beauty  and  cul- 
ture, and  from  it  Misses  Betty,  Clara,  and  Mary  Webb  went  out 
to  be  married  at  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  to  Dr.  Paul  F.  Lee, 
J.  L.  Robinson  and  William  R.  Cocke,  and  came  home  for  recep- 
tions given  in  the  grand  manner  of  the  time.  And  so,  when 
Charles  Teed,  Jr.,  married  Rebecca  Ann  Marks,  and  John  Scott 
married  Fanny  E.  Smith,  and  Robert  married  Rose  Maury,  of 
Virginia,  their  brides  were  brought  home  with  rejoicing  to  have 
their  share  in  the  deiglhtful  social  life  which  centered  in  this 
home. 

The  following  interview  which  Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 
had  with  Mrs.  Mary  Whiting  (nee  Givens)  in  1911  was  printed 
in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  under  the  caption,  “Some  Ante- 
Bellum  Dames  and  Belles” : 

“I  recall  the  life  and  the  social  prominence  of  the  family  of 
Col.  Charles  T.  Pollard,  as  the  ideal  of  those  days,”  said  Mrs. 
Whiting.  “This  prince  among  men  and  his  beautiful  wife  with 
their  interesting  household  of  children  stand  out  in  memory  as 
the  most  beautiful  picture  and  the  model  of  life  of  the  times. 
They  were  refined,  cultured,  religious,  the  real  gentlefolk  of  any 
civilization.  Miss  Betty,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful creature  I ever  knew.  The  house  was  open  to  friend  and 
stranger  the  year  around.  There  were  so  many  slaves  to  attend 
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one’s  wants  that  they  were  almost  in  each  other’s  way.  Of  course 
the  cares  of  the  housekeeping  were  entrusted  to  a housekeeper, 
and  the  mistress  was  enabled  to  give  all  her  time  to  the  aesthetic, 
cultural,  and  charitable  things.  After  a serious  illness  Mrs.  Pol- 
lard lost  her  eyesight,  and  I can  see  her  now  in  her  elegant  silks 
or  velvets  with  her  real  lace  cap  upon  her  beautiful  hair,  as  she 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  line  on  the  occasion  of  formal  entertain- 
ments given  in  her  home.  A beggar  woman  once  came  to  ask 
for  charity,  and  Mrs.  Pollard  felt  her  way  to  the  pantry  and  re- 
turned with  a loaf  of  bread  and  a jar  of  preserves  and  added  to 
this  a bill  of  money.  A member  of  the  family  appeared  about  the 
moment  the  money  was  being  given  over  and  expressed  surprise 
at  the  amount.  ‘Never  mind,’  replied  Mrs.  Pollard,  ‘I  will  not 
give  her  less,  for  maybe  God  sent  me  my  blindness  to  make  the 
mistake  because  it  was  his  way  to  help  this  poor  creature.’ 

“Mr.  Henry  Holz,  a German,  was  the  tutor  of  the  younger 
member  of  the  Pollard  family,  and  he  afterwards  became  the 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  during  the  War,  making 
a great  reputation  as  a war  correspondent.  This  same  talented 
young  man  became  the  private  secretary  of  General  Fair  when 
he  was  minister  to  Belgium. 

“As  to  the  dresses  of  those  days,  it  was  the  custom  to  dress 
very  beautifully  in  the  forenoon  in  a morning  robe.  I recall  one 
worn  by  Miss  Bettie  Pollard  made  of  white  cashmere  and  having 
a Persian  border.  It  was  lined  with  white  satin.  All  the  clothes 
of  this  belle  were  made  in  New  York  City,  or  in  Paris.  The 
maids  or  governesses  did  the  minor  or  general  family  shopping 
in  those  days  in  the  local  stores,  or  the  bolts  of  satins,  laces  and 
ribbons  were  sent  to  the  house  to  be  selected  from. 

“The  crowning  event  of  the  social  career  of  the  Pollard  fam- 
ily was  the  wedding  of  Miss  Bettie  to  Dr.  Lee.  Of  course  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  a description  of  this  event  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  times,  as  it  would  have  been  worth  a man’s  life 
to  print  any  of  the  social  affairs  of  the  old  time  people. 

“In  those  times  a great  variety  was  served,  and  the  table 
was  stretched  diagonally  across  the  long  dining  room.  Each  gal- 
lant sought  the  platters  and  helped  his  lady’s  plate,  and  there 
was  far  more  confusion  than  now  when  each  plate  is  served  in 
the  butler’s  pantry. 

“In  the  olden  days  the  New  Year’s  reception  was  a great 
social  event.  Every  home  kept  open  house,  and  only  gentlemen 
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called  of  course.  The  older  men  stood  at  the  head  of  the  line 
in  their  own  homes,  but  the  younger  ones  and  those  of  a more 
convivial  sort  made  the  rounds  of  calls.  If  a family  were  in 
mourning,  or  not  receiving  for  any  reason,  a basket  was  tied  to 
the  door  knob  to  receive  the  cards  of  the  callers.  The  tables  were 
three  in  number,  a meat  table,  an  oyster  table,  and  a table  for 
cakes  and  sweets.  Each  was  presided  over  by  butlers.  On  the 
cake  table  were  decanters  and  flagons  of  wine  and  brandies, 
cocktails  and  whiskies,  pyramids  of  cakes  and  candies  and  bas- 
kets of  fruits.  The  butler  stood  at  the  door  and  announced  the 
callers.  The  festivity  continued  from  noon  until  midnight.” 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  sixties,  when  Montgomery  was 
giving  the  flower  of  her  manhood  to  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  seven  young  men  said  goodbye  to  their  loved  ones 
in  this  home:  Charles  Teed,  Jr.,  who  became  a captain,  John  and 
Joseph,  the  latter  killed  in  the  battle  of  Murphreesboro ; Dr.  Paul 
Lee,  the  husband  of  Bettie,  Tom  Scott,  a newphew  of  Mrs.  Pol- 
lard, Tom  Green,  a cousin,  and  another  young  man  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Pollard’s  maid,  being  a very  fine 
servant,  was  given  to  the  Confederate  service  to  nurse  the  sick 
soldiers  that  were  at  Dr.  Bellinger’s  hospital  on  “Bellinger 
Heights.” 

It  is  said  that  for  a house  to  become  a home  it  must  see  a 
birth,  a marriage,  and  a death.  None  of  Colonel  Pollard’s  chil- 
dren were  born  there,  but  a number  of  his  children’s  children 
came  to  bless  their  grandparent’s  home.  Then  the  last  sad  experi- 
ence came  in  1873  when  John  Scott  Pollard,  the  son  who  had  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  Army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  died  of 
yellow  fever,  leaving  a young  wife  and  their  unborn  son.  Two 
years  later  Dr.  Paul  Lee,  the  son-in-law,  died  there  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  from  the  effect  of  hardships  endured  during  his 
army  life. 

Colonel  Pollard’s  house  remained  a perfect  background  for 
his  large  family  until  1876  when  the  rigor  of  business  conditions 
incident  to  Reconstruction  in  Alabama  forced  this  grand  old 
builder  to  give  up  even  his  beautiful  home.  The  abstract  records 
show  that  in  1876  Colonel  Pollard  made  a deed  of  the  property 
to  Caroline  Remson,  of  Talladega,  heir  of  Nancy  Freeman,  to 
whom  it  had  been  mortgaged.  In  1882  she  sold  it  to  Colonel  0.  0. 
Nelson. 

During  the  six  years  of  the  Remson  ownership,  the  place 
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was  used  as  a boarding  house,  so  when  it  came  into  Colonel  Nel- 
son’s hands  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  extensive  repairs. 
They  included  a new  roof  and  the  hand  painted  decoration  of  the 
interior  walls,  with  designs  in  gold-leaf  hammered  in.  The  lovely 
old  garden  with  its  formal,  boxwood-bordered  flower  beds  was 
restored;  and  the  round  summer  houses,  which  had  been  the 
special  pride  of  its  first  mistress,  standing  in  the  garden  on 
either  side  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  house,  were  clothed 
anew  with  red  and  white  climbing  roses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  between  the  States,  Owen  0. 
Nelson2  was  the  representative  of  Limestone  County  in  the  Leg- 
islature, but  Governor  Shorter  persuaded  him  to  resign  and  un- 
dertake a contract  for  the  State  of  manufacturing  arms  for  the 
Confederate  service.  This  service  was  faithfully  rendered 
throughout  the  war.  His  plant  was  repeatedly  moved  to  avoid 
Federal  invasion,  and  was  finally  consolidated  with  the  Selma 
works.  After  the  War  Colonel  Nelson  went  into  the  operation 
of  cotton  oil  mills  for  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  trust,  and  came 
to  Montgomery  in  1876  and  opened  the  first  cotton  oil  mill  in 
the  State.2  This  mill  was  on  Pollard  Street,  two  blocks  away  from 
the  old  Pollard  House,  and  his  business  being  thus  located  influ- 
enced his  decision  to  buy  the  house  for  a home. 

In  1890  the  house  was  sold  to  the  Savannah,  Americus  and 
Montgomery  Railway.  Since  then  the  title  has  rested  in  turn  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Montgomery,  in  Margaret  S.  Nel- 
son, in  J.  R.  McMasters,  the  First  National  Bank  again,  in 
Nathan  Lobman  and  L.  Steiner,  in  Mrs.  Carrie  Lobman,  and  at 
present  in  Steiner  & Lobman  Realty  Company.  It  is  now  used  in 
part  as  a rooming  house,  but  most  of  its  spacious  chambers  are 
empty,  or  turned  into  storerooms. 

The  house  was  exceedingly  well  built,  and  its  sandstone 
walls  and  columns,  its  marble  porches,  mantels  and  tiles,  its  fres- 
coed ceilings,  and  its  massive  carved  mahogany  stairway,  door 
and  window  facings  cry  aloud  to  be  cared  for  and  brought  back 
into  their  heritage;  but  warehouses  and  filling  stations  when 
they  have  come  are  remorseless. 


2Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen’s  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary  of  Ala- 
bama Biography. 

“Statement  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Peet  White,  niece  of  Colonel  Nelson. 


ZITELLA  COCKE,  POET 


During  the  year  there  died  in  Alabama  a woman  past  three 
score  years  and  ten,  who  had  made  a rich  contribution  to  the 
artistic  and  literary  life  of  Alabama.  This  woman  was  Miss 
Zitella  Cocke,  a descendant  of  the  fine  old  Virginia  family  of 

that  name.  Her  parents 
were  Woodson  St. 
George  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth (Binion)  Cocke,  of 
Marion,  Alabama.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Madi- 
son Cocke,  a member  of 
the  Fourth  Alabama 
Regiment  who  was  kill- 
ed at  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, and  of  John 
Binion  Cocke,  a captain 
in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  later  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Edmund  W.  Pettus. 

Miss  Cocke  studied 
under  private  tutors 
and  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  her  mother,  who 
Miss  Zitella  Cocke  was  a fine  Latin  scholar> 

musician  and  linguist. 
Later  she  attended  Judson  College  at  Marion,  and  was  graduat- 
ed with  honor.  She  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  where  she 
studied  music  under  the  best  masters  and  located  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  where  she  engaged  in  literary  work  and  in  teaching  Ger- 
man and  music.  After  some  time  in  Baltimore  she  moved  to 
Boston  where  she  taught  voice  and  piano,  and  continued  her 
writing.  Upon  the  death  of  her  parents  she  returned  to  Ala- 
bama, and  assisted  in  the  care  and  education  of  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Miss  Cocke  was  for  a number  of  years  a member  of  the 
music  faculty  of  Judson  College.  During  these  years  she  was 
writing  poetry,  essays  and  short  stories,  which  were  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  leading  eastern  magazines  and  periodicals.  Later, 
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however,  she  returned  to  Boston  where  she  held  a position  on 
the  staff  of  Youth's  Companion.  Her  collected  poems  appeared 
in  book  form  under  the  titles  “A  Doric  Reed,”  “The  Grasshop- 
per’s Hop,”  a book  of  juvenile  verse,  and  “Cherokee  Rose  and 
Other  Poems.” 

Miss  Cocke’s  writings  received  favorable  criticism  in  Can- 
ada and  England,  and  upon  their  merit  she  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Author’s  Club  of  London.  Her  writings  have  been 
translated  into  foreign  languages  and  are  found  in  the  leading 
libraries  of  many  European  countries,  while  her  picture  hangs 
in  one  of  the  outstanding  libraries  of  Paris. 

Several  of  Miss  Cocke’s  poems  are  reproduced  in  this  issue 
of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly , in  recognition  of  the  work 
of  an  Alabamian.  The  poems  dedicated  to  the  mocking  bird, 
and  other  subjects  whimsical  and  delicately  humorous,  are  re- 
produced in  substantiation  of  the  claim  that  an  Alabama  daugh- 
ter, Zitella  Cocke,  was  possessed  of  poetic  talent  of  a high  order, 
and  that  her  memory  is  honored  by  the  people  of  her  own  State. 

M.  B.  0. 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD 


By  Zitella  Cocke 

0 matchless  bird ! whose  song  I heard  in  sunny  days  of  child- 
hood,— 

And  never  note  like  thine  did  float  o’er  meadow,  brake  or  wild- 
wood, — 

Scarce  can  I tell  the  wondrous  spell  new  singers  put  upon  me, 

Yet  from  thy  thrall,  the  best  of  all,  not  for  a moment  won  me. 

’Twas  joy  to  hark  the  tuneful  lark,  from  grassy  bed  upspring- 
ing, 

As  he  would  run,  to  greet  the  sun,  with  his  ecstatic  singing, 

So  shrill  and  clear,  that  far  and  near,  it  filled  the  sky  above  him, 

So  wildly  sweet,  it  were  but  meet  that  all  the  world  should  love 
him. 

The  nightingales  of  England’s  vales,  in  cloistered  covert  chant- 
ing, 

Like  liquid  notes  of  angel  throats,  my  dreams  are  ever  haunt- 
ing. 

Immortal  song,  that  poured  night  long,  where  Grecian  foun- 
tains glistened, 

Or  sobbed  its  love,  in  moonlit  grove,  where  Plato  walked  and 
listened. 

The  bluebird’s  ghee,  in  bush  and  tree,  that  heralds  Springs’  re- 
turning, 

Or  cheers  the  lawn,  when  Summer’s  gone,  and  Autumn’s  fires 
are  burning, — 

The  shy  cuckoo,  with  only  two  blithe  words  to  speak  his  glad- 
ness,— 

The  mellow  gush  of  woodland  thrush,  that’s  half  in  joy  and  sad- 
ness; 
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Aye,  these  are  dear  to  sight  and  ear,  and  gladden  field  and  for- 
est, 

Yet  which  may  dare  with  thee  compare,  my  proud  imperial 
chorist ! 

For  choicest  song  of  feathered  throng,  outpoured  in  richest 
measure, 

Is  but  a part  of  thy  fine  art,  and  thine  exhaustless  treasure. 

Alas ! that  name  should  thus  defame  a singer  grandly  royal. 

And  of  his  song  work  grievous  wrong  to  bird  so  leal  and  loyal ! 

Rare  polyglot,  in  sooth,  but  not  a heartless  imitator: 

Thine  every  tone,  is  all  thine  own,  the  gift  of  thy  Creator. 

What  bird  can  say,  by  night  or  day,  within  thy  gamut  folden, 

At  thy  sweet  will  pours  forth  to  fill  the  air  with  music  golden. 

A trembling  lyre,  with  passion’s  fire,  through  dewy  woodland 
ringing, 

A sweet- voiced  flute,  a liquid  lute,  to  stars  enraptured  singing! 

Nor  minion  thou,  thyself  to  vow  as  Summer’s  gay  attendant; 

To  season’s  round  thou  hast  not  bound  thy  spirit  independent; 

But  art  as  free  as  zephyrs  be,  and  when  our  need  is  sorest, 

How  oft  the  heart  with  joy  doth  start  to  hear  the  strain  thou 
pourest ! 

Thou  poet  bird,  had  Keats  but  heard  one  stanza  from  thy  story, 

What  song  divine  thine  own  would  shrine,  in  bright  undying 
glory ! 

And  that  fine  soul,  of  airiest  goal,  who  felt  the  lark’s  elation, 

Had  yet  from  thee  learned  rhapsody  of  loftier  exaltation! 


( From  “Cherokee  Rose.”) 


FISHING  AND  WISHING 


By  Zitella  Cocke 

Three  little  folk  by  the  meadow  brook, 

With  a line  of  twine  and  a bent  pin  hook, 
And  an  eager,  earnest,  serious  look, 

As  if  they  were  conning  a lesson  book, 

Sat  resolutely  fishing! 

But  either  the  fish  were  wondrous  wise, 

Or  they  had  the  sharpest  kind  of  eyes, 

For  they  wouldn’t  bite,  to  the  great  surprise 
Of  the  little  folk,  who  said,  with  sighs, 

“Let’s  play  the  game  of  wishing!” 

“I  wish,”  said  Tom,  “for  a pot  of  gold 
With  every  minute  that  has  been  told 
Since  the  day  the  earth  was  young  or  old; 

I’d  have  more  money  than  I could  hold, 

See,  what  I get  by  wishing!” 

“I  wish,”  said  Ned,  “that  the  ships  at  sea, 
And  all  that  is  in  them,  belonged  to  me, 

And  all  that  have  been,  or  ever  will  be; 

My  wish  is  the  best,  don’t  you  agree? 

And  worth  a day  of  fishing!” 

“I  wish,”  said  Moll,  with  a toss  of  her  head, 
And  a pout  of  her  lips  that  were  cherry  red, 
“You’d  get  your  wishes,  just  as  you  said, 

And  give  them  to  me, — now,  Tom  and  Ned, 
I’ve  got  the  most  by  wishing!” 

And  all  day  long  in  the  woodland  shade 
The  three  little  fisher  folks  sat  and  played, 
And  oh,  the  millions  of  money  they  made, 
Though  never  a dollar  of  it  was  paid, 

Was  worth  a year  of  fishing! 


{From  “ The  Grasshopper' s Hop.") 


MISS  PEGGY’S  BONNET 


By  Zitella  Cocke 


Quaint  old  “ Bashful  Bonnet 


The  century  was  six  years  old, 

Miss  Peggy  just  sixteen,— 

Not  yet  a woman,  nor  a child, 

But  that  sweet  age  between, 

Which  borrows  charms  from  either  side,— 
The  dimpled  smile  of  four, 

With  gentle  mien  and  glance  serene 
Of  twenty-one  or  more! 
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The  fair  Republic,  too,  was  young, 

With  equal  luster  bright; 

The  thirteen  stars  that  decked  her  brow 
Proclaimed  her  might  and  right, 

Which  loyal  sons  dared  to  maintain 
And  legislate  upon  it. 

And  in  this  time  of  glorious  prime, — 
Miss  Peggy  bought  a bonnet! 

A wondrous  work  of  art  and  skill, — 

A cosmopolitan, — 

In  Leghorn  braided,  but  adorned 
By  hands  Parisian; 

With  ostrich  plumes  that  floated  o’er 
Sahara’s  burning  sand, 

And  dainty  grace  of  flowers  and  lace 
From  France  and  Switzerland! 

Its  shape  would  puzzle  Cuvier 
Or  Newton  to  define; 

It  seemed  a cube  and  pentagon 
And  circle  to  combine; 

’Twas  broad  and  narrow,  high  and  low, — 
So  widely  catholic 
It  rivalled  state  of  candidate, 

Who  asked  a bishopric. 

And  though  no  documents  of  state 
Record  it,  as  a fact 
’Tis  said  no  measure  passed  the  House, 

Nor  Senate  did  enact 
Aught  that  so  turned  the  nation’s  head, 

Or  so  possessed  the  floor, 

As  measure  trim  of  bonnet  brim 
When  Peggy  passed  the  door. 
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For  ’neath  that  brim  were  speaking  eyes, 

So  sweetly  eloquent, 

No  logic,  strong  or  subtle,  could 
Withstand  their  argument; 

And  lips  whose  winning  witchery 
Spared  neither  friend  nor  stranger, 

And  golden  snare  of  sunny  hair, 

That  put  a state  in  danger. 

Within  a chest  of  garret  dim, 

The  antique  treasure  lies, 

And  Peggy’s  children’s  gaze 

With  wide  and  wondering  eyes 
Upon  the  strange,  outlandish  thing, 

Scarce  worth  a song  or  sonnet, 

And  think  it  queer  this  quaint  head-gear 
Was  pretty  Peggy’s  bonnet! 

( From  “Cherokee  Rose”) 


The  calash  or  '‘bashful  bonnet”  was  invented  by  the  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford in  1765.  It  was  extensible  over  the  face  like  the  hood  of  an  old  fash- 
ioned chaise  or  calash,  from  which  latter  it  doubtless  received  its  name. 
Calashes  were  worn  by  old  fashioned  ladies  until  fifty  years  ago,  chiefly 
for  an  informal  call  or  a stroll  down  the  garden  border.  The  calash  from 
which  this  picture  was  made  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  George  Mathews, 
wife  of  an  early  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  is  now  the  property  of  her  great- 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Agnes  Marks  Hopkins,  of  Montgomery. 


“OLD  CLAY  BANK  CHURCH” 


Emmie  Martin  Hunt 
Ozark,  Ala. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Dale  County  is,  “Old 
Clay  Bank  Church.”  More  than  a century  ago  it  was  the  center 
of  one  of  Alabama’s  pioneer  settlements  and,  today,  stands  a mon- 
ument to  the  courage  and  faith  of  those  strong  men  and  women 
who  endured  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  frontier  life  and  blazed 
the  trail  for  an  advancing  civilization. 

When  the  public  lands  of  Alabama  were  opened  for  settle- 
ment, the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  received  its  share  of  emi- 
grants, who  came  in  from  the  older  states  for  the  purpose  of 


Clay  Bank  Church,  oldest  in  Dale  County 


homesteading  this  land.  One  of  the  earliest  settlements  made  was 
along  Clay  Bank  Creek.  These  settlers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
people  who  were  seeking  homes  for  themselves.  They  had  come 
from  states  having  schools  and  churches  and  intensely  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Politics,  then  even  more  than  now, 
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was  a never  failing  topic  of  conversation.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  same  interests  should  be  brought  to  their  new  homes. 
At  that  time,  the  only  religious  services  were  held  in  the  homes 
of  the  settlers  and,  by  itinerant  preachers  or  missionaries.  Realiz- 
ing the  need,  not  only  of  a church,  but  of  a place  for  holding  meet- 
ings of  general  interest  to  the  community,  as  well,  it  was  decided 
to  erect  a building  that  should  serve  these  purposes,  and  in  1829 
this  house  was  built  by  Curtis  Byrd,  his  two  brothers,  Isaac  and 
William  Byrd,  William  Martin,  John  Merrick,  William  Andrews, 
Eli  Ruffin  and  others. 

The  site  selected  was  centrally  located  for  the  settlers,  about 
one-half  mile  from  Clay  Bank  Creek,  and  one  and  one-half  mile 
from  the  present  town  of  Ozark.  This  was,  at  that  time  public 
land,  and  was  a part  of  a large  scope  of  uncut  woodland.  Long- 
leaf  pines,  hickory,  blackgum,  different  varieties  of  oak,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  shrubs  abounded.  One  of  the  essentials  never 
overlooked  when  building  a church  or  a home  in  pioneer  days, 
was  a natural  spring  with  an  abundant  flow  of  pure,  fresh  water. 
A settlement  road  passed  along  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and 
an  old  Indian  trail  on  the  east  side. 

The  building  erected  was  typical  of  the  times.  Crudely  con- 
structed of  round  logs,  it  is  to  the  present  day  spoken  of,  by  some 
of  the  older  people,  as  a “pole  pen.”  The  covering  was  made  of 
boards  riven  from  the  trunks  of  trees  by  means  of  a maul  and 
froe  with  its  proverbial  dullness.  The  floor  and  seats  were  made 
of  puncheons — logs  split  through  the  middle  and  the  flat  side 
made  smooth  with  a broad  axe.  Wooden  pegs  were  used  for  nails 
and  its  one  door  hung  on  wooden  hinges.  There  was  no  means  of 
heating  and  the  cracks  between  the  logs  served  the  dual  purpose 
of  light  and  ventilation.  Inadequate  as  the  building  was,  it  was 
the  center  of  the  social,  religious,  and  political  life  of  the  commu- 
nity for  many  years. 

When  Clay  Bank  Church  was  first  established,  it  belonged 
to  no  sect  but  was  open  to  any  minister  of  God’s  Word.  “It  was 
built  before  men  built  altar  over  against  atlar  and  divided  the 
flock.  Denominational  differences  disappeared  in  the  desire  to 
have  a house  for  God  and  His  servants.” 

Soon  regular  monthly  preaching  became  the  order  of  the  day 
and  the  settlers  came  for  miles  around.  Camp  meetings  were  held 
as  early  as  1834  and  continued  until  some  time  in  the  ’60’s,  when 
a regular  camp  ground  was  established  in  a nearby  community. 
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Although  Clay  Bank  Church  was  first  built  as  non-denomi- 
national,  it  was  soon  organized  as  a Methodist  church,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  settlers  were  Meth- 
odists, and  in  1831  we  find  the  church  being  served  regularly  by 
Robert  Williams,  one  of  those  “hardy  gospel  rangers,”  known  as 
circuit  riders.  He  was  followed,  in  1832,  by  Wesley  Hunnicut.  The 
names  of  others  who  served  this  church  during  its  early  years 
will  be  found  in  the  list  of  pastors  given  at  the  close  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  scarcely  a break  in  the 
services  at  Clay  Bank,  even  during  that  holocaust  of  “destruction 
and  reconstruction  from  1861  to  1865,”  although  there  must  have 
been  many  saddened  hearts  who  sought  comfort  within  its  folds 
during  that  dark  period.  An  old  ledger  gives  a pathetic  account 
of  a funeral  that  was  held  there  upon  the  return  of  the  body  of  a 
young  soldier. 

Many  interesting  characters  were  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  Clay  Bank.  Doubtless,  its  early  establishment  and  rapid 
growth  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  among  the  settlers  of 
this  community  were  a number  of  preachers  who  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  religious  life  of  the  states  from  which  they  had  come. 

Among  these  was  Rev.  John  McDonald,  who  came  to  Ala- 
bama from  Georgia  and  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in 
this  section  of  Alabama  Territory  in  1818. 

We  could  not  pass  without  mention,  Curtis  Byrd,  who  played 
such  an  active  part  in  the  early  history  of  Clay  Bank  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  He  came  to  Alabama  in  1828,  together  with 
his  parents,  sisters  and  brothers.  A part  of  that  almost  continuous 
caravan  of  emigrants  who  came  from  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 
and  sought  homes  in  the  newly  opened  government  lands  of  Ala- 
bama. He  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  June  20,  1809,  and  died 
July  7,  1905.  Soon  after  coming  to  Alabama,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harper,  daughter  of  Dale  County’s  first  probate  judge. 
During  Mr.  Byrd’s  long  life  he  was  known  for  his  integrity,  can- 
dor, and  moral  courage.  After  Clay  Bank  became  a Methodist 
church,  he  placed  his  membership  in  “Old  Darian”  Baptist 
church,  a few  miles  distant,  and  served  as  an  active  member  of 
that  church  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  A.  B.  Byrd  of 
Ozark,  says  of  his  father,  “He  was  a Baptist  and  a Democrat 
and  there  was  no  compromise.” 

Among  the  local  preachers  who  served  Clay  Bank  were,  Dr. 
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Nathaniel  Skipper,  Dempsey,  Zachariah  and  Levi  Dowling,  John 
Broxton,  Joe  Calloway,  Jesse  W.  Corbitt,  John  Dowling,  Dan  E. 
Corbitt,  Henry  Metcalf,  Zimmerman  Dowling,  R.  C.  Gibson,  John 
and  Irving  Johnson  and  Benjamin  Hildreth.  “These  men  were 
plain  and  scriptural  in  their  mode  of  life  almost  to  austerity, 
going  beyond  the  standard  of  religious  work  usually  recognized 
in  pioneering  but  they  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
persisted  in  planting  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  along  with  the  evil 
that  was  springing  up  on  every  side.” 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  was  Zachariah  Dow- 
ling, or  “Uncle  Zacky”  as  he  was  called,  “who  was  a regular 
preacher  and  travelled  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  He  was  fully  equipped  for  all  kinds  of  weather.  When 
‘Dicky,’  his  horse,  was  saddled  and  bridled  and  ‘Uncle  Zacky’ 
was  mounted,  he  looked  like  a warrior  going  forth  to  conquer  a 
kingdom. 

An  immense  sheep-skin  saddle  blanket  hung  down  on  each 
side  and  nearly  covered  ‘Dicky’s’  back.  Over  the  saddle  was 
slung  the  saddle-bags  containing  the  preacher’s  library,  study, 
writing  materials,  wardrobe,  barber  shop  and  laundry.  Behind 
him,  a blanket  for  bed  and  an  overcoat  for  rain  or  cold  with 
an  umbrella  for  sun  or  storm.  The  stirrups  were  faced  around 
and  lined  with  sheep-skin  to  keep  his  feet  warm.  Such  types  have 
vanished  from  among  us  and  the  world  sees  them  no  more,  but 
they  wrought  for  God  and  their  work  abides.” 

Equally  interesting  and  no  less  scriptural  in  his  life  was 
Dempsey  Dowling,  brother  of  “Uucle  Zacky”  and  Levi,  and 
grandfather  of  Angus  Dowling  who  was  converted  at  Clay  Bank, 
became  a minister  and  served  as  pastor  of  that  church  in  later 
years.  Before  moving  to  Alabama  in  1826,  Dempsey  Dowling 
had  been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Conference  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  upon  arriving  in  Alabama,  one  of  the  first  things  he 
and  his  brothers  did  was  to  establish  preaching  places  through- 
out the  country.  He  believed  in  a literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  and  lived  accordingly.  He  insisted  upon  a strict  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  no  cooking  was  permitted  and  the  entire  family 
walked  to  church  in  order  that  the  stock  might  rest. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  stern  disciplinarians,  “men 
possessed  of  a burning  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord,”  the 
church  at  Clay  Bank  grew  until  in  1852  the  membership  had  out- 
grown the  old  round-log  house,  and  the  present  building  was 
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erected.  The  project  was  again  a community  affair.  The  land 
had  been  “entered”  by  Moses  E.  Matthews  and  was  now  owned 
by  his  son,  Elisha  Matthews.  The  timber  for  the  new  house  was 
donated  by  Edward  Dowling  and  every  one  connected  with  the 
church  and  community  seems  to  have  had  a part  in  the  “house- 
raising.” This  building  was  placed  about  40  yards  southeast  of 
the  original  building  and  was  similar  to  it  in  many  details.  It, 
too,  was  built  of  logs  but  these  were  hewn  flat  on  two  opposite 
sides  so  that  only  the  heart  of  the  tree  remained.  The  foundation 
was  great  logs  squared  and  placed  on  wooden  blocks  for  pillars. 
By  this  time  a saw  mill  had  been  built  several  miles  away  and 
wide  heavy  boards  were  obtained  from  which  the  floors,  benches 
and  pulpit  were  made.  However,  these  boards  were  rough  and 
it  was  necessary  that  they  be  planed.  All  this  work  must  be  done 
by  hand  with  an  old  fashioned  hand-plane.  This  task  was  as- 
sumed by  Samuel  J.  Andrews,  a citizen  of  the  community  who 
owned  and  operated  a wood-shop,  in  which  he  made  all  kinds  of 
household  furniture.  The  smoothness  and  sturdiness  of  these 
old  pews  today,  testify  to  the  skillful  workmanship  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  work  was  done. 

The  building  stands  as  it  was  completed  at  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  repairs  in  which  steel  nails  were  used. 
The  old  wooden  pegs  and  wooden  hinges  may  still  be  seen  doing 
faithful  service,  while  those  who  placed  them  there  have  long 
since  passed  on.  But  the  ravages  of  time  are  beginning  to  make 
their  imprint  and  if  this  historic  landmark  in  Alabama’s  prog- 
ress is  to  be  preserved  for  future  generations,  it  cannot  be  neg- 
lected much  longer. 

In  looking  through  some  records  of  this  old  church,  we  find 
constantly  recurring  the  names  of  Whittemore  Crews,  Noel  Dow- 
ling, and  Samuel  Hallford,  said  to  have  been  the  first  stewards, 
Anthony  Windham,  J.  N.  Sansbury,  stewards  in  later  years, 
Peeler  Dowling,  secretary  and  steward  in  1868.  The  latter  was 
secretary  for  many  years  and  was  a steward  in  the  Methodist 
church  until  his  death  in  1928,  a period  of  60  years. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  strictness  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  these  churches  of  other  days.  Conference  was  held  at 
each  monthly  “meeting  day,”  at  which  time  the  roll  was  called 
and  any  one  found  guilty  of  “continued  absence”  had  his  name 
“stricken  from  the  list.”  Refractory  members  were  dealt  with 
in  a summary  manner. 
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In  a pastor’s  report  we  find  the  following:  “During  the  last 
Quarter  I have  visited  all  the  members  of  the  church,  excepting 
a few,  and  find  that,  in  the  main,  the  members  are  striving  in 
some  degree,  to  maintain  Christian  character.  With  a few  trif- 
ling exceptions,  the  church  is  in  peace  and  friendship.  However, 
I believe  the  great  defect  is  found  in  the  neglect  of  the  family 
altar.  I fear  some  of  our  members  use  ardent  spirits  as  a bev- 
erage. Let  us  set  our  faces  against  this  and  pray  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  the  entire  church.” 

We  fear  it  was  as  hard  in  those  days  as  it  is  now  to  stretch 
the  “mantle  of  charity”  to  cover  the  weaknesses  to  which  the 
flesh  is  heir. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  “Class  Book,”  the  following  is 
written:  “Dear  Brethren  and  Sisters: 

Remember  the  Friday  next  preceeding  each  quarterly  con- 
ference is  to  be  observed  by  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  pros- 
perity of  our  beloved  Zion  and  for  your  servants,  for  Jesus’ 
sake.”  Signed  by  the  pastor  and  presiding  elder. 

The  financial  reports  also  give  us  cause  for  thought.  Most 
of  the  preachers  had  a farm  and  made  a crop  at  such  times  as 
they  were  not  “tending  the  flock.”  The  small  remuneration  that 
was  paid  was  not  always  in  cash.  Under  different  names  the 


following  notations  occur. 

5 gal.  syrup  - — $3.00 

15  lbs.  salt  pork ----- - 2.25 

1 bu.  corn  - 1.50 

27  lbs.  bacon 6.75 

38  lbs.  beef  @ 5c 1.90 

200  lbs.  oats  @ $1.50 — - 3.00 

40  bundles  fodder.. .60 

1 bu.  potatoes 50 


The  above  items  are  under  date  of  1868. 

However,  when  the  South  began  to  lift  herself  from  the 
devastation  of  war,  we  find  the  churches  keeping  step  with  the 
march  of  progress.  Old  ideas  gave  way  to  new.  People  came  to 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  “a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire’ 
and  a preacher  “should  live  by  the  Word.” 

As  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled,  the  population 
gradually  shifted  from  Clay  Bank  to  what  is  now  Ozark  and  in 
1873,  a Methodist  church  was  organized  there. 

The  congregation  had  again  grown  too  large  for  its  primi- 
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tive  building  and  as  the  land  on  which  it  stood  was  now  private- 
ly owned,  the  membership  decided  to  unite  with  the  church  at 
Ozark.  It  was  hard  to  break  old  ties  and  some  of  the  members 
remained  for  a long  time  but  regular  services  were  discontinued 
after  1873. 

Memorial  services  are  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  of 
each  year,  but  with  that  exception  the  old  church  stands  sadly 
deserted.  The  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  usual  sounds  of  the 
woodland.  The  nearby  public  highway,  that  has  supplanted  the 
one  time  Indian  trail,  seems  almost  a desecration.  The  tall  pines 
stand  sentinel,  while  the  oaks,  hickory  and  holly,  with  their  bril- 
liantly flaunted  colors  in  autumn  and  their  new  growth  in 
springtime,  defy  time,  death  and  decay. 

The  cemetery  that  has  grown  up  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  is  as  interesting  as  the  church  itself.  Naturally  time  and 
the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  early  began  to  take  their  toll,  and 
the  logical  place  for  the  cemetery  wras  near  the  church.  As  we 
pass  between  the  rows  of  graves,  we  trace  each  era  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  country.  Small  headstones  mark  the  graves  of  the 
early  pioneers,  later,  stately  spires  rise  to  mark  the  resting  place 
of  the  dead,  while  slabs  and  broad  monuments  mark  those  of  the 
new  century. 

On  the  gravestones  we  find  many  names  that  are  familiar; 
Dempsey  Dowling,  Samuel  J.  Andrews,  Elisha  Matthews,  Na- 
thaniel Skipper,  Noel  Dowling,  Samuel  Hallford,  Peeler  Dowling 
and  others.  Names  that  stand  for  integrity,  simplicity,  stability 
and  honor  characteristics  upon  which  a great  commonwealth 
has  been  founded. 


List  of  Pastors  at  Clav  Bank  from  1831  to  1873. 


1831  Robert  Williams 

1832  Wesley  Hunnicut 

1833  Jere  Norman 

1834  William  Stegall 

1835  Lewis 

1840  W.  A.  McCarty 

1842  Chas.  Strider 

1843  James  Peeler 

1848  James  Shanks 

1849  Stephen  O.  Capers 

1850  Jno.  W.  Broxton 


1851  James  Mills 

1852  Robert  Rabb 

1853  Thos.  Gilmer 

1854  Carter  and  Campbell 

1855  John  Broxton 

1856  Lafayette  Patterson 

1857  John  W.  Solomon 

1858  Robert  Smilie 

1859  Lathram 

1860  Henry  Metcalf 

1861  Henry  Metcalf 
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1862  W.  R.  Talley 

1863  W.  R.  Talley 

1864  E.  L.  Lovelace 

1865  E.  L.  Lovelace 

1866  J.  P.  Jones 

1867  J.  A.  Parker 


1868  W.  A.  Sampey 

1869  W.  A.  Sampey 

1870  W.  A.  Sampey 

1871  A.  S.  Dickinson 

1872  A.  S.  Dickinson 

1873  Angus  Dowling 


Note:  For  the  facts  contained  in  this  sketch,  I wish  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Early  History  of  Dale  County 
by  W.  L.  Andrews,  Methodism  in  Dale  County  by  Rev.  C.  A. 
Cornell,  Records  of  Clay  Bank  Church , by  Peeler  Dowling  and 
also  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Andrews,  Miss  Janie  Andrews,  Mr.  Bert  Byrd, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Martin,  Judge  G.  P.  Dowling,  Mrs.  George  D.  Bur- 
nett and  others.  E.  M.  H. 


DIARY  OF  CAPTAIN  EDWARD  CRENSHAW 
of  the  Confederate  States  Army. 

(A  brief  sketch  of  Captain  Crenshaw  and  his  diary  from  his  entrance 
into  the  Confederate  Army  in  July  1861,  to  August  1862,  was  published  in 
the  Fall  issue  of  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly.  The  diary  will  be  con- 
tinued in  future  issues  of  this  magazine  until  completed. — Editor.) 

In  camp  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  the  Bay  Shell  Road, 
Aug.  we  have  charge  of  a line  of  Batteries  extending  from 

1862  the  old  Light  House  for  some  distance  down  the  Shell 

Road.  We  were  drilled  a great  deal  in  Heavy  Artillery 
and  the  officers  had  regular  recitations  under  Regular  Army 
Officers.  Our  instructors  were:  Captains  Gibbons,  Trueheart, 
Heartley,  and  Lieuts.  Geary,  Rudd,  Brown,  Borland,  Bell  and 
Jeffers,  and  afterwards  Lieut.  Col.  Lewis  who  was  made  chief 
instructor.  Our  company  had  a battery  (No.  3 on  the  Shell  Road) 
of  two  rifled  32  pounders.  We  were  in  Brig.  Gen.  J.  E.  Slaugh- 
ter’s command,  who  had  been  Gen.  Bragg’s  Inspector  General. 
The  Department  of  Mobile  was  known  as  the  District  of  the  Gulf 
and  was  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Forney.  In  the  fall 
of  this  year  Gen.  Forney  was  promoted  and  sent  to  take  com- 
mand of  a division  in  Mississippi,  and  Maj.  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner 
who  had  been  captured  at  Fort  Donelson  and  had  been  not  long 
exchanged  was  put  in  command  of  the  District  of  the  Gulf  and 
Brig.  Gen.  W.  W.  Mackal  was  put  in  command  of  our  division. 
We  had  a beautiful  and  healthy  camp.  Most  of  the  officers  and 
men  had  tents  walled  up  and  floored  with  plank  with  cloth  doors, 
and  in  the  winter  most  of  the  officers  bought  small  stoves  and 
put  in  their  tents.  A great  many  of  the  men  and  officers  had 
houses.  We  were  very  comfortable.  I spent  decidedly  the  most 
pleasant  winter  of  the  War,  at  Mobile.  Soon  after  our  arrival  in 
Mobile  two  companies  of  our  regiment,  Capt.  O’Brien’s  and  Capt. 
Sadler’s  were  detached  and  ordered  to  two  beautiful  batteries  in 
the  Bay  just  below  Mobile,  known  as  Spanish  River  Battery  and 
Pinto  Island  Battery.  Soon  Capt.  O’Brien’s  company  was  re- 
lieved and  ordered  back  to  the  regiment;  but  Capt.  Sadler  re- 
mained at  “Pinto.” 

The  17th  reorganized  on  25th  July  at  Saltillo,  Miss,  and  all 
of  Bragg’s  appointments  were  thrown  out  with  a few  excep- 
tions who  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies.  In  this  way  the  reg’t 
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got  some  very  good  officers  after  all.  Deen’s  old  company  wanted 
to  elect  me  captain  but  were  prevented  by  Holcombe.1 

Sept.  No  change  in  our  situation.  ...  I made  many  pleas- 
1862  ant  acquaintances  in  Mobile. 

October  No  change  in  our  situation.  . . . Visited  a great  deal 
1862  in  the  City  among  the  ladies. 

Commenced  visiting  several  more  families  in  Mobile. 
Nov  Quartermaster  Sergeant  G.  F.  McLelland  who  lived  in 

1862  Mobile  and  had  been  a private  in  a Mobile  company  in 

the  21st  Alabama  Infantry,  before  he  had  been  made 
Quar.  Mr.  S’g’t  of  our  regiment,  and  a very  ‘‘nice”  young  man, 
introduced  me  to  several  “nice”  families  in  Mobile  and  some 
very  pretty  young  ladies  there  were  among  them.  I visited  with 
him  frequently  during  the  Winter.  I visited  a great  deal  also 
with  another  young  gentleman  of  our  regiment  who  lived  in 
Mobile,  A.  F.  Butler.  He  was  detached  from  reg’t  and  taken  in 
Gen.  Slaughter’s  Office,  all  the  Winter.  So  that  out  of  Office 
hours  he  was  not  bound  by  the  regulations  of  camp,  and  could 
visit  as  often  as  he  liked.  The  officers  of  our  regiment  could  get 
leave  whenever  they  wished  it.  Col.  Murphy  was  very  mild  in 
his  discipline,  where  an  officer  or  man  did  not  abuse  his  kind- 
ness. He  was  beloved  by  every  officer  and  man  in  the  regi- 
ment. . . . 

Enjoyed  myself  very  much  this  month.  Visited  a great 
Dec.  deal  in  Mobile.  Visited  the  following  families  frequent- 

1862  ly:  Mr.  Augustur  Brook’s,  Mr.  C.  K.  Foote’s,  Mr.  John 
Little  Smith’s,  Dr.  Ross’,  Mrs.  Thorpe’s,  Cousin  Mary 

LaVergy’s,  and  Cousin  Henrietta  Adams’,  and  other  families.  I 
went  to  the  Theater  frequently.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crisp  and  his  family 
were  playing  here  all  the  winter.  Our  regiment  enjoyed  excellent 
health  all  the  winter.  . . . 

Jan.  Became  quite  intimate  with  the  Crisp  family  at  Mrs. 

1863  Thorp’s. 

No  change  in  our  situation.  We  hear  of  the  great  Battle 
of  Murfreesboro  and  the  heroic  fighting  of  our  gallant  little 
army.  . . . About  the  last  of  the  month  I was  ordered  to  go  on 

1Reg,t  was  ordered  to  Mobile  about  the  1st  of  August  with  the  18th 
Ala.  On  26  Aug.  my  darling  little  sister  Laura  died.  Health  of  Reg’t  much 
better,  report  600  for  duty. 
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recruiting  service  for  the  regiment  in  Butler  and  Covington 
Counties.  I was  at  home  a part  of  the  time.  I got  more  than 
twenty  recruits.  I returned  to  the  regiment  at  Mobile  the  last 
of  February. 

On  recruiting  service  until  last  of  month.  Major  Matt 
Feb.  Evans,  the  father  of  Miss  Augusta  Evans,  the  au- 
1863  thoress,  hunted  me  out  at  a grand  review  we  had  in 

town  (Mobile)  and  told  me  that  he  and  my  Grandfather 
were  first  cousins,  and  that  I must  come  to  see  him  and  his  fam- 
ily, that  they  claimed  relationship  with  me  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  me.  I called  on  my  new  relations  and  was  charmed  with  them. 
The  family  consisted  of  the  old  gentleman  and  his  wife,  three 
sons,  Howard  and  Vivian  (Lieutenants  in  the  Army)  and  Ran- 
dolph, a little  boy,  and  Augusta,  Carrie,  Sallie,  and  Mary,  sweet 
young  ladies  and  highly  intelligent,  and  a little  girl  Jennie.  I was 
much  pleased  with  this  interesting  and  intelligent  family.  They 
treated  me  very  kindly.  . . . 

March  2,  1863.  The  9th  Ala.  Battalion,  which  had  been 
March  disbanded  in  Mississippi  after  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  and 

1863  the  men  and  a few  of  the  officers  put  in  the  17th  and 

18th  Ala.  Infantry  by  order  of  Gen.  Bragg,  was  reor- 
ganized by  order  of  the  War  Department.  Capt.  Bush  Jones  of 
18th  Ala.  was  elected  Lieut.  Col.  Lieut.  J.  W.  Inzer  of  18th  Ala. 
Infantry  was  elected  Major,  George  Markham  Capt.  Comp.  “A.” 
I was  elected  captain  Company  “B.,,  W.  E.  Lee,  captain  com- 
pany “C,”  Wm.  M.  Inzer  captain  company  “D.”  Lieut.  Gill  Hol- 
land 17th  Ala.  Captain  Company  “E.”  S.  D.  McLellen,  Captain 
Company  “F.”  Lt.  Lister  Captain  Company  “G.”  C.  L.  Harrell, 
Captain  Company  “H.”  We  were  transferred  to  Brig.  Gen.  Cum- 
ming’s  Brigade,  and  organized  under  his  command ; but  after  our 
organization  had  been  completed  we  were  transferred  back  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Slaughter’s  Brigade,  and  had  a beautiful  camp  close 
to  my  old  regiment  the  17th,  Ala.  Infantry.  We  were  drilled  in 
heavy  artillery  at  the  batteries  of  the  17th  Ala.  Our  companies 
were  very  small.  They  would  not  average  more  than  40  effective 
men.  All  of  the  captains  of  our  battalion  were  very  young  men 
(with  one  exception)  and  we  all  took  a great  deal  of  pride  in 
our  companies.  . . . 
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About  the  last  of  April1  we  were  ordered  with  Brig. 
April  Gen.  Cumming’s  Brigade  (18th,  36th,  38th,  Ala.  Regt’s, 
1863  19th  La.  Vols.  and  five  companies  of  the  1st  Confed- 
erate Reg’t,  and  Fowler’s  splendid  Battery)  to  Tulla- 
homa,  Tenn.  to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg.  Our  brigade  numbered 
nealy  4,000  muskets  and  was  splendidly  drilled.  The  19th  La. 
Reg  t and  the  Battalion  of  the  1st  Confederate  Reg’t.  were  taken 
out  of  our  Brigade  not  long  after  we  reached  Tullahoma.  . 

In  camp  near  Tullahoma.  Brig.  Gen.  Cumming  was 
May  ordered  to  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  Col.  Clayton 
1863  who  was  Col.  of  the  1st  Ala.  Reg’t  while  it  was  a 12 
months  regiment  (and  was  consequently  the  oldest 
Volunteer  Colonel  in  the  Confederacy,  and  was  at  this  time  col- 
onel of  the  39th  Ala.  Regt.  and  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Battle  of  Murfreesboro)  was  made  Brig.  General  and  put  in  com- 
mand of  our  brigade.  . . . 

Our  brigade  moved  to  Wartrace,  Tenn.,  and  were  as- 
June  signed  temporarily  to  Maj.  Gen.  Cleburn’s  thorough  in- 

1863  spections.  Not  the  smallest  thing  excaped  his  watchful 

eye.  He  has  by  far  the  finest  division  in  the  Army.  The 
following  is  the  organization  of  Gen.  Bragg’s  Army  at  this  time. 
First  Corp.  Lieut.  Gen.  Polk  Cheatham’s  and  Withers’  Division. 
Second  Corps,  Lieut.  Gen.  Hardee  Cleburne’s,  and  Brecken- 
ridge’s  Division.  Shortly  after  we  were  ordered  to  Wartrace, 
Gen.  Breckinridge’s  Division  was  ordered  to  Mississippi,  and  a 
division  was  formed  for  Maj.  Gen.  Alex  P.  Stewart,  who  had 
just  been  promoted,  and  our  Battalion  was  ordered  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Wm.  B.  Bates’  (of  Tenn.)  brigade,  which  was  camped  near  Fair- 
field,  one  of  the  lovliest  portions  of  Tenn.  and  near  Hoover’s  Gap, 
and  the  extreme  front  of  the  right  wing  of  our  army.  Gen.  Bates’ 
brigade  was  composed  of  the  20th  Tenn.  (This  regiment  to  which 
Mrs.  Breckinridge  gave  a beautiful  silk  flag  made  out  of  her 
wedding  dress,  as  being  the  most  gallant  regiment  in  Gen.  Breck- 
inridge’s Division.)  The  15th  and  37th  consolidated  Tenn.  Reg’ts, 
the  37th  Georgia  Reg’t,  Caswell’s  Battalion  Georgia  Sharpshoot- 
ers, and  the  9th  Ala.  Battalion  and  Capt.  Oliver’s  company  Ala. 
Light  Artillery  from  Eufaula,  Ala.  A few  days  afterwards  Gen. 


xCol.  Jones  married  my  cousin  Carrie  Evans  the  day  before  we  were 
ordered  away.  Saw  Pa  in  Montgomery. 
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Stewart’s  division  was  formed  of  the  following  brigades  and 
camped  around  Fairfield,  our  brigade  in  the  front : Bate,  Brown, 
and  Bushrod  Johnson’s  Tenn.  Brigades,  and  Clayton’s  Ala. 
brigade.  Our  army  numbered  about  35,000  effective  Infantry 
at  this  time.  . . . 

Our  cavalry  was  surprised  and  driven  out  of  Hoover’s  Gap, 
and  the  enemy  were  nearly  to  our  camp  before  we  knew  any- 
thing of  it,  and  before  our  brigade  was  formed.  Our  brigade  was 
double-quicked  to  the  front  and  had  quite  a severe  fight  with  the 
enemy.  We  lost  nearly  200  men  killed  and  wounded.  Our  bat- 
talion being  held  in  reserve  had  only  5 men  wounded.  The  rest 
of  our  division  soon  came  to  our  support  and  we  held  the  enemy 
in  check  two  or  three  days.  Our  army  then  fell  back  to  Tulla- 
homa,  our  brigade  bringing  up  the  rear.  I was  sick  during  this 
march  and  had  to  go  with  the  wagons.  We  lay  in  line  of  battle 
at  Tullahoma  a few  days,  our  brigade  a mile  in  front  of  the 
breastworks  supporting  Forrest’s  Cavalry.  In  one  of  the  innu- 
merable Cavalry  Skirmishes  in  our  front,  Col.  Starnes  of  Tenn. 
commanding  Forrest’s  old  brigade,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
bowels  and  brought  through  our  lines  on  a littler.  I heard  him 
say  as  he  passed,  “My  God,  what  shall  I do?”  . . . . 

General  Rosecrans  would  not  attack  us  in  front,  when  we 
had  powerful  works.  There  was  a very  strong  fort  called  Fort 
Rains,  built  by  Clayton’s  Brigade  principally  when  they  were 
in  camp  at  Tullahoma  before  going  to  Wartrace.  And  we  had 
been  reinforced  by  Buckner’s  Corps  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.  We 
were  very  anxious  to  be  attacked  in  our  fortifications ; but  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  would  not  gratify  us,  but  commenced  flanking  us. 
We  then  evacuated  Tullahoma,  and  retreated  to  Chattanooga.  We 
were  not  closely  followed  by  the  enemy.  We  crossed  the  Tenn. 
River  below  Chattanooga  about  the  4th  of  July. 

In  camp  at  Tyner’s  Station  8 miles  from  Chattanooga, 
July  it  took  us  a week  or  two  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
1863  our  long  and  fatiguing  marches.  Col.  Jones’  Wife  and 

her  sister  Augusta  joined  him  here  and  remained  some 
weeks.  They  boarded  at  a farm  house  a mile  or  two  from  our 
camp.  We  remained  quietly  in  camp  here  several  weeks.  And 
while  we  are  here  quietly  in  camp  I will  say  something  more 
about  our  little  battalion  which  had  at  last  been  made  a regi- 
ment (the  58th  Ala.  Infantry)  : 
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The  9th  Ala.  Battalion  of  Inf’t’y  was  organzied  by  Lt.  Col. 
Blount  for  twelve  months,  and  were  present  in  Bragg’s  Corps  at 
Corinth,  where  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought ; but  were  not  en- 
gaged in  the  battle,  but  were  left  behind  as  a rearguard  at 
Corinth  principally  on  account  of  the  sickness  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline of  the  men,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  officers— after  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  the  condition  of  the  battalion  became  so  much 
worse,  that  Gen.  Bragg,  who  was  a very  rigid  disciplinarian, 
disbanded  the  battalion  retaining  only  a few  of  the  best  of  the 
officers  in  commission,  and  incorporated  them  in  the  companies 
of  the  17th  and  18th  regiments  of  Ala.  Infantry,  in  Jackson’s 
Brigade,  Withers’  Division.  I was  a lieutenant  in  the  17th  Ala. 
Inf’t’y  at  the  time,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  men  of 
this  Battalion  who  were  as  good  men  as  in  our  service  but  sadly 
in  want  of  discipline  and  drill  on  account  of  the  utter  inef- 
ficiency of  their  officers. 

By  order  of  the  War  Department  the  9th  Ala.  Battalion, 
was  reorganized  for  the  War  at  Mobile,  Ala.  on  2nd  March  1863, 
by  the  election  of  Bush  Jones,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  J.  W.  Inzer, 
Major,  George  Markham,  Capt.  of  Co.  A.,  Edward  Crenshaw, 
Capt.  of  Co.  B.  (And  Senior  Capt.  of  the  Battalion)  ; W.  E.  Lee, 
Capt.  Co.  C.,  Wm.  M.  Inzer,  Capt.  Co.  D.,  Lient.  Gill  Holland  of 
17th  Ala.,  Capt.  of  Co.  E.;  S.  D.  McClellen  Capt.  Co.,  F.;  Lister 
Capt.  Co.  G. ; and  C.  L.  Harrell  Capt.  Co.  H.  After  we  reached  the 
Tennessee  Army,  Gen.  Bragg  sent  us  two  companies  of  Ala. 
Sharp  Shooters  Captains  Avirett  and  Oliver,  both  of  whom 
ranked  me,  and  made  us  the  58th  regt.  Ala.  Infantry,  Avirett  be- 
ing Senior  Capt.,  Oliver  2d  Senior,  and  I 3rd  Senior  (Color  Cap- 
tain) Gen.  Bragg  then  appointed  Capt.  Harry  I.  Thornton,  for- 
merly of  Gen.  Crittenden’s  Staff  at  the  Battle  of  Fishing  Creek, 
and  then  of  Gen.  Mackall’s  Staff,  and  lastly  of  Bragg’s  own  staff, 
Major,  and  Robert  Harris  of  Marengo  County  (Orderly  Ser- 
geant in  8th  Ala.  Reg’t,  and  several  times  wounded  while  in 
that  Regiment)  Adjutant;  and  Dan  Jones,  brother  of  Bush  Jones 
(formerly  Adjutant  of  8th  Ala.)  Quartermaster.  Our  organiza- 
tion was  then  complete,  and  we  were  as  well  officered  a little 
regiment  as  there  was  in  the  army,  nearly  all  of  the  officers 
being  young  men,  and  thirsting  for  glory  and  distinction.  Col. 
Bush  Jones  was  a tall  and  exceedingly  fine  looking  officer,  cool 
and  fearless  in  battle,  and  a good  disciplinarian.  Lt.  Col.  Inzer 
was  a tall  and  spare  built  man  a good  officer — brave  as  a lion 
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but  excitable  in  battle.  Major  Thornton  was  a small  but  very 
handsome  and  graceful  man,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
days  of  Coeur  De  Lion  and  Bayard.  He  was  a lawyer  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  the  California  Senate  before  the  War,  and  came 
over  to  the  South  with  that  God  like  man,  Albert  S.  Johnson.  He 
moved  from  Ala.  to  California.  All  of  the  Capts  were  brave  and 
true  men,  but  Gill  Holland,  my  truest  and  best  friend,  was  one  of 
the  noblest  and  best-hearted  men  living. 

Towards  the  last  of  August,  Lieut.  Gen.  Hardee  was 
Aug.  sent  to  take  command  of  our  army  in  Mississippi,  and 

1863  Lieut.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 

our  corps.  Shortly  afterwards  our  Division  was  as- 
signed to  Maj.  Gen.  Buckner’s  corps  in  East  Tenn.  and  we  were 
ordered  to  report  to  him  at  London,  Tenn.  Buckner’s  Corps  con- 
sisted of  our  division  and  Brig.  Gen.  Preston’s  fine  division  of 
three  large  brigades.  Gen.  Grade’s  Ala.  Brigade  was  in  this  di- 
vision, in  which  my  Cousin  Bolling  Hall  was  Lieut.  Col.  of  one 
of  the  battalions  of  Hilliard’s  old  Ala.  Legion  (afterwards  or- 
ganized into  the  59th  and  60th  Ala.  Reg’t’s  and  Maj.  Stalworth’s 
Battalion  Sharp  shooters,  Bolling  Hall  became  Col.  of  the  59th 
Ala.  under  the  new  organization)  Crenshaw  Hall  was  his  adju- 
tant and  Johnny  Hall  another  brother  was  1st  Lieutenant  of  one 
of  the  companies.  Gen.  Breckinridge’s  Division  came  back  to  our 
army  and  supplied  our  place  in  Hill’s  Corps.  Maj.  Gen.  Withers 
had  been  relieved  of  the  command  of  his  division,  on  account  of 
his  health,  and  Maj.  Gen.  T.  C.  Hindman  had  been  assigned  to 
his  division.  Mr.  Columbus  Lee  of  Perry  County,  Ala.,  was  with 
us  several  days  at  Tyner’s  Station  and  in  East  Tenn.  He  came 
to  see  his  son  Capt.  W.  E.  Lee  and  his  ward  Col.  Jones,  and  his 
brothers,  Capt.  Dan.  Jones  our  Quartermaster  and  John  Jones, 
one  of  our  lieutenants,  with  both  of  whom  I was  at  College.  He 
was  a highly  intelligent  old  gentleman  and  we  enjoyed  his  visit 
very  much.  He  left  us  at  Charleston,  Tenn.  He  had  opposed  Yan- 
cey and  Secession  very  bitterly. 

Early  in  September  the  campaign  opened,  and  we  broke 
Sept.  up  camps  and  were  continually  on  the  move,  skirmish- 
1863  ing  and  fighting  until  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

Gen.  Rosecrans  moved  down  on  us  with  such  heavy  force, 
that  we  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Chattanooga,  and  our  posi- 
tions along  the  Tennessee  River  and  in  East  Tennessee,  and  fall 
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back  slowly  before  him,  maneuvering  for  position  and  awaiting 
reinforcements  from  Virginia,  before  we  could  bring  on  a gen- 
eral engagement.  Gen.  Longstreet  was  on  his  way  to  reinforce 
us  with  five  small  brigades  from  his  celebrated  Corps,  a part 
of  which  reinforcements  consisted  of  Hood’s  gallant  divisions 
including  the  far-famed  Texas  Brigade  before  whose  terrible  yell 
and  fearful  charges  the  Yankee  lines  always  gave  way,  and 
Law’s  heroic  Ala.  Brigade,  among  whom  I had  many  friends  and 
acquaintances,  as  I also  had  many  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
Texas  Brigade. 

About  this  time,  our  division  (Stuart’s)  was  taken  out  of 
Hill’s  Corps,  and  put  in  Buckner’s  Corps,  which  consisted  of 
ours,  and  Preston’s  fine  Division  of  fresh  troops  who  had  as  yet 
seen  but  little  service,  but  were  as  fine  a body  of  men  as  I ever 
saw,  and  in  splendid  discipline  and  drill. 

At  this  time  the  organization  was  as  follows:  1st  Corps 
Lieut.  Gen.  (Bishop)  Polk;  20  Corps,  Lieut.  Gen.  D.  H.  (Bethel) 
Hill;  and  3rd  Corps,  Maj.  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner.  The  organization 
of  3rd  Corps  was  as  follows:  1st  Division  Maj.  Gen.  Alex.  P. 
Stuart;  2d  Division,  Brig.  Gen’l  Preston.  1st  Div.  1st  Brigade, 
Brig.  Gen.  Jno.  C.  Brown  (Tenn.)  ; 2d  Brigad  Brig.  Gen.  Wm. 
B.  Bate  (Tenn.  Geo.  and  Ala.)  ; 3rd  Brigade  Brig.  Gen.  H.  D. 
Clayton  (18th,  36th  & 38th  Ala.)  2d  Brigade  (Bates’)  20th 
Tenn.  (formerly  of  Breckenridge’s  Div.  and  were  presented  with 
a beautiful  silk  flag  by  Mrs.  Gen.  Breckenridge,  as  being  the 
most  gallant  regiment  in  his  division)  Col.  Smith;  15th  & 37 
Tenn.  consolidated,  Col.  R.  C.  Tyler  (served  under  Walker  in 
Nicaragua,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  war  and  was 
made  a Brig.  Gen.  killed  in  battle  at  West  Point,  Geo.,  was  a 
friend  of  mine)  ; 37th  Geo.  Col. — 58th  Ala.  Col.  Bush  Jones 
(Ours)  ; and  Maj.  Caswell’s  Batt.  Geo.  Sharp-Shooters;  and 
Capt.  Oliver’s  Eufaula  Battery.  The  2d  Div.  3rd  Corp,  (Pres- 
ton), consisted  of  Preston’s  old  Brigade,  commanded  by  the 
Senior  Col. — and  composed  of  Floridians,  Virginians  and  Ten- 
nesseans; and  Brig.  Gen.  Gracie’s  Ala.  Brigade,  consisting  of 
42d  Ala.  Col.  Moodie,  59th  Ala.  Col.  Bolling  Hall ; 60th  Ala.  Jno. 
W.  A.  Sandford  63rd  Tenn.;  and  Maj.  Stalworth’s  Batt.  Ala.  S. 
Shooters.  The  effective  strength  of  the  army  was  about  38,000 
— and  Rosecrans  was  said  and  believed  to  be  about  70,000,  his 
army  consisting  of  the  Corps  of  Thomas,  (the  most  stubborn 
fighter  in  the  Yankee  Army,  and  a Virginian  by  birth),  Crit- 
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tenden,  and  McCook,  and  the  reserved  Corps  of  Gordon  Granger 
(a  fine  officer).  The  enemy  also  outnumbered  us  vastly  in 
Cavalry  and  Artillery.  Thus  commenced  one  of  the  most  masterly 
campaigns  of  the  War.  Gen.  Bragg’s  plans  and  movements  were 
brilliant  and  should  have  been  crowned  with  complete  success. 
Our  Corps  moved  slowly  back,  skirmishing  occasionally,  for  two 
or  three  days,  when  Gen.  Bragg  hearing  that  Thomas’  Corps  was 
moving  down  on  one  of  his  flanks  and  trying  to  get  in  his  rear, 
made  the  following  brilliant  attempt  to  capture  Thomas’  Corps 
in  McLemore’s  Cove.  Polk  was  left  with  part  of  his  corps  to  en- 
gage Rosecrans’  main  army,  which  was  moving  out  from  Chatta- 
nooga, in  front,  with  instructions  to  hold  his  ground  as  long  as 
possible,  and  this  completely  deceived  Rosecrans  who  thought 
he  had  Bragg  where  he  wanted  him,  and  was  waiting  to  hear 
Thomas’s  guns  in  the  rear  before  he  pressed  Bragg  in  front, 
supposing  that  his  main  army  was  in  his  front  ,and  that  it  had 
halted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  battle.  But  in  the  meantime 
Bragg  was  rapidly  surrounding  Thomas  in  McLemore’s  Cove. 
There  were  only  three  outlets  to  this  Cove,  one  a very  narrow 
and  steep  mountain  road,  by  which  Thomas  entered,  and  was 
then  preparing  to  debouch  from  the  mouth  of  the  cove  into  the 
level  country  in  Bragg’s  rear,  thinking  that  his  movements  had 
been  entirely  masked  by  his  cavalry.  Buckner’s  Corps  and  Hind- 
man’s Division  moved  rapidly  up  to  the  cove,  while  Bragg  with 
Hill’s  Corps  occupied  the  3rd  outlet  to  the  Cove,  and  nearly  in 
Thomas’  rear.  The  plan  was  for  Hindman  who  commanded  his 
own  and  our  two  divisions,  being  Buckner’s  Senior,  to  engage 
Thomas  and  draw  him  down  the  cove  by  pretending  to  fall  back 
before  him,  until  he  got  beyond  the  outlet  occupied  by  Bragg 
when  Hill  was  to  be  hurled  upon  him,  and  Hindman  to  turn,  and 
between  them  he  would  have  been  crushed  and  his  entire  Corps 
captured.  But  as  usual  the  Confederates  developed  their  forces 
too  quickly  and  with  too  much  impetuosity,  and  the  wily  Thomas 
smelt  a rat,  and  covering  his  movements  with  a heavy  cloud  of 
skirmishers  commenced  withdrawing  his  corps  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible by  the  steep  road  by  which  he  entered.  We  skirmished 
heavily  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  we  charged  at  double 
quick  driving  the  Yankee  Skirmishers  before  us,  but  were  too 
late  as  we  saw  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  the  last  of  Thomas’ 
skirmishers  going  up  the  mountain.  Our  brigade  followed  them 
some  distance  up  the  mountain  until  dark,  and  captured  a few 
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of  them.  We  then  returned  into  the  cove  and  slept  on  our  arms 
for  the  night,  and  our  tired  limbs  were  soon  locked  in  repose, 
but  our  restless  spirits  were  fighting  again  the  battles  of  the  war 
in  the  land  of  dreams,  cheered  on  by  the  answering  smiles  and 
shouts  of  our  gallant  comrades  who  had  passed  before  us  into  the 
land  of  spirits.  Oh,  who  can  describe  a soldiers’  dreams.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  essay  the  task. 

Our  failure  to  bag  Thomas’  Corps  was  not  Gen.  Bragg’s 
fault.  He  was  with  Hill’s  Corps  in  person,  thinking  that  the  most 
important  and  critical  place,  and  sent  order  after  order  to  Hind- 
man to  attack  Thomas,  which  attack  was  not  made  as  it  should 
have  been  made,  until  late  in  the  evening  as  I have  described 
above.  About  Sunrise  we  moved  rapidly  back  towards  the  Chick- 
amauga  to  assist  Polk  who  had  drawn  Crittenden’s  Corps  across 
the  Chickamauga,  to  help  him  crush  him,  before  the  rest  of  Rose- 
crans’  army  got  up.  But  here  again  we  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, for  although  Gen.  Bragg  had  ordered  Crittenden  to 
be  attacked  at  once  with  vigor,  and  was  himself  hurrying  up  to 
be  present,  Gen.  Polk  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  desul- 
tory skirmishing  having  called  a council  of  war  consisting  of  his 
division  commanders,  who  decided  that  the  enemy  were  in  too 
strong  force  to  be  attacked  until  Bragg  came  up  with  Hill’s 
Corps.  In  other  words  Crittenden  out-generaled  him,  making 
show  of  greater  force  than  he  really  had,  and  pretending  to  for- 
tify when  he  was  really  withdrawing  his  corps  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible out  of  its  perilous  position,  for  as  soon  as  Bragg  came  up 
late  in  the  day  he  ordered  a charge  to  be  made  at  once,  and  noth- 
ing but  skirmishers  were  found  in  Crittenden’s  works  who  re- 
tired with  scarcely  any  resistance  across  the  Chickamauga.  Thus 
were  Gen.  Bragg’s  well  laid  plans  again  brought  to  naught.  So 
that  after  these  brilliant  and  Napoleonic  but  fruitless  move- 
ments, resting  his  tired  troops  a few  hours,  he  determined  to 
move  upon  Rosecrans  at  once  and  force  him  to  Battle,  three 
small  brigades  of  Longstreet’s  Corps  having  arrived.  Then  com- 
menced a series  of  rapid  movements  which  culminated  in  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga. 

Thursday  the  18th  of  September  our  command  moved  rapid- 
ly towards  the  front,  all  being  in  fine  spirits.  By  evening  we 
were  in  supporting  distance  of  the  cavalry,  and  lively  Skirmish- 
ing had  commenced. 

Friday,  19th. — Skirmishing  grew  livelier,  and  we  came  in 
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for  our  share,  having  several  men  wounded  in  our  regiment. 
Passed  a Chinese  Sorghum  patch  while  double-quicking  to  as- 
sistance to  Pegram’s  Cavalry  who  were  being  driven  back — 
charged  the  enemy  with  two  stalks  apiece — one  in  mouth  and 
one  in  hand  (nearly  starved)  and  quickly  reestablished  broken 
cavalry  line.  Lay  on  our  arms  in  an  old  field  for  the  night. 
Shared  the  contents  of  my  haversack  with  my  mess:  Cap.  Hol- 
land, Lieuts.  Clay  and  Ward — said  contents  being  one  biscuit , 
one  raw  onion  and  a handful  of  sugar.  There  was  a smart 
muskery  fire  after  dark  across  the  Chickamauga  which  ran  a 
few  yards  from  where  we  lay,  occasioned  by  some  of  our  brave 
fellows  in  Cheatham’s  Div.  running  into  a Yankee  camp 
(Bivouac)  in  establishing  their  line  across  the  creek.  The  Yan- 
kees skedaddled  and  all  was  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Lieut. 
Clow  of  my  mess  and  a brave  officer  has  been  looking  sad  and 
abstracted  all  day — he  says  that  he  has  a presentiment  that  all 
will  not  be  well  with  him  in  the  coming  battle.  Poor  Johnny  I 
hope  he  will  come  out  all  right,  and  live  to  see  his  parents  in  Old 
Scotland  again. 

Note:  Captain  Crenshaw’s  diary  is  interrupted  at  this  point  and  not 

resumed  until  July,  1864.  On  account  of  wounds  received  in  battle  he  was 
no  longer  physically  fit  for  Infantry  duty,  but  being  determined  to  give  his 
country  such  service  as  his  disabilities  would  allow,  he  joined  the  Marine 
Corps,  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant. — Editor. 


Friday,  July  1st. 

July  In  barracks  at  Drewey’s  Bluff.  All  quiet  in  our  imme- 
1864  diate  neighborhood  and  lovely  weather.  I enjoy  my  com- 
fortable and  easy  situation  very  much. 

Saturday,  2’d. 

Capt.  Jno  D.  Simms  co’d’g  Marine  Battalion  at  this  post 
(Drewry’s  Bluff)  received  an  order  to  put  all  the  effective  men 
and  officers  of  his  command,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Geo. 
S.  Holmes,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  report  to  Flag  Officer  Lynch  at  that  Station. 

Sunday,  3d. 

Left  Drewy’s  Bluff  by  steamer  for  Richmond  at  3 A.  M. 
with  the  following  officers  and  about  90  men:  Capt.  Geo.  S. 
Holmes,  Com’d’g,  Capt.  Thomas  Wilson,  second  Lieutenants 
Egglestone,  J.  D.  B.  Roberts,  and  myself.  We  had  all  the  effec- 
tive men  and  officers  of  the  three  companies  of  Marines  sta- 
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tioned  Drewry’s  Bluff.  We  arrived  at  Richmond  at  6 A.  M.  and 
were  joined  by  Second  Lieutenants  McCune  and  40  men,  which 
were  the  Marine  Guards  of  the  two  Navy  Yards  in  Richmond, 
about  150  seamen  from  our  squadron  in  the  James  River,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenants  Ward,  Benton  and  Gardner  joined  us  in 
Richmond  having  orders  to  report  to  Flag  Officer  Lynch  at 
Wilmington. 

Left  Richmond  on  the  Danville  Rail  Road  at  7 A.  M. 
Marched  from  Junction,  when  we  left  the  cars,  13  miles  until  10 
P.  M.  The  road  having  been  torn  up  by  the  Yankee  Raiders.  We 
bivouacked  for  the  night  after  marching  13  miles.  Our  sailors 
and  marines  stood  the  march  finely. 

Monday,  4th. 

Marched  to  Roanoke  Station,  to  which  point  the  cars  were 
running  from  Danville — making  a distance  of  nearly  30  miles 
that  we  marched.  The  railroad  track  having  been  completely  torn 
up  all  the  way.  Reached  Danville  before  sunset  and  left  for 
Greensboro  without  delay.  Reached  Greensboro  in  the  night  and 
left  the  same  night  for  Goldsboro. 

Tuesday,  5th. 

Reached  Goldsboro  in  the  forenoon  and  left  for  Wilming- 
ton at  night.  On  duty. 

Wednesday,  6th. 

Arrived  at  Wilmington  today,  and  went  into  camp.  Met 
Captain  Van  Benthuysen  and  Lieutenants  Doak  and  Murdoch 
of  the  C.  S.  Marines,  all  stationed  here. 

Thursday,  7th. 

2nd  Lieut.  L.  B.  Stephenson,  C.  S.  Marines  joined  us  from 
Richmond  and  being  my  Senior  relieved  me  in  command  of  com- 
pany “B.”  Punished  Privates  Miller,  Gaffney,  and  Harrington 
for  prolonged  absence  from  Camp  without  permission.  Harring- 
ton returned  to  camp  drunk.  I did  not  have  any  trouble  with  any 
one  else  in  the  company.  Lieut.  Col.  Hays  a captain  of  Marines 
and  serving  at  present  on  Gen.  Bragg’s  Staff,  visited  us  in  camp 
and  remained  one  night  with  us.  Col.  Wood  and  Gen.  Custis  Lee 
(Son  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee)  of  the  President’s  Staff,  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Hays  arrived  at  Wilmington  after  we  did  by  a few  days.  Lieut. 
Wilkinson  of  the  Navy  came  with  us.  It  is  said  that  he  is  to  su- 
perintend the  fitting  out  of  some  fast  going  blockade  runners 
for  a secret  expedition,  and  that  Col.  Wood  is  to  command  the 
expedition  assisted  by  Gen.  Lee  and  Lt.  Col.  Hays.  It  is  whis- 
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pered  about  that  we  are  going  on  an  expedition  to  release  our 
prisoners  at  Point  Look  Out,  Maryland. 

Friday,  July  8,  1864. 

Two  fast  running  blockade  running  steamers,  the  “Let-Her- 
B”  and  “Florie”  having  been  seized  by  the  Government  and 
fitted  out  for  us  are  now  ready  and  waiting  for  us. 

Saturday,  9th. 

The  Marine  Battalion  was  divided  into  two  equal  detach- 
ments and  sent  on  board  the  two  vessels  mentioned  yesterday. 
Capt.  Holmes,  Lieut.  Stephenson,  Lieut.  Egglestone,  and  myself 
and  one  detachment  of  Marines  went  on  board  the  “Florie.” 
Capt.  Wilson  and  Lieuts.  McCune  and  J.  D.  B.  Roberts  with  the 
other  detachment  went  on  board  the  “Let-Her-B.”  Col.  Wood  is 
in  command  of  both  vessels,  and  he  in  company  with  Gen.  Lee 
and  Col.  Hays  and  Col.  Cox  of  Gen.  Bragg’s  Staff  are  in  the 
“Let-Her-B.”  1st  Lieut.  C.  H.  Henderson,1  C.  S.  Marines  joined 
us  today  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  board  the  “Florie.”  2nd 
Lieut.  J.  D.  B.  Roberts  fell  down  a hatchway  in  the  “Let-Her-B,” 
and  was  hurt  so  badly  that  he  had  to  be  left  behind.  I was  then 
ordered  on  board  the  “Let-Her-B”  in  his  place.  Dropped  down 
the  River  this  evening  and  came  to  anchor  off  Smithville  for  the 
night. 

Sunday,  10th. 

At  anchor  a few  miles  from  Smithville.  Reported  to  Capt. 
Wilson,  on  board  the  “Let-Her-B.”  I enjoy  the  fine  sea  breeze 
that  reaches  us  here  very  much.  A large  Steamer  ran  the  block- 
ade into  this  port  last  night.  She  is  lying  in  full  view  of  us  this 
morning.  Introduced  to  Gen.  Custis  Lee  today.  Very  much 
pleased  with  him.  Knew  his  brother  at  the  University  of  Va.  We 
were  classmates.  We  have  two  guns  on  the  “Let-Her-B,”  a 20 
pounder  Parrott  and  a 12  pounder  Napoleon.  The  “Florie”  has 
about  the  same.  1st  Lieut.  W.  H.  Ward,  C.  S.  N.  commands  the 
“Florie”  with  1st  Lieut.  Gardner  for  Executive  Officer.  1st 
Lieut.  Kerr  is  Ex.  Officer  of  our  vessel,  while  Col.  Wood  com- 
mands in  person,  “Let-Her-B.” 

Monday,  11th. 

We  started  out  last  night;  but  had  barely  passed  Fort  Fisher 
when  we  were  signalled  to  stop,  that  dispatches  in  cipher  had 

^ieut.  Henderson  had  just  been  married  to  a Miss  Williams  of  So- 
ciety Hill,  South  Carolina,  and  was  just  returning  to  duty  at  Drewry’s 
Bluff. 
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just  arrived  from  the  President  to  Col.  Wood,  and  that  as  soon 
as  deciphered  they  would  be  sent  off  to  us ; so  that  we  had  to 
heave-to  and  wait  for  the  dispatches  aforesaid.  After  a short 
delay  they  were  brought  off  to  us  in  a small  boat.  I could  not 
learn  the  nature  of  the  dispatches.  We  started  out  tonight,  but 
were  ordered  to  return  by  the  President  and  learned  much  to 
our  chagrin  that  the  Enemy  had  learned  all  about  our  intended 
expedition  and  had  removed  our  prisoners  to  Elmira,  New  York, 
and  were  fully  prepared  to  give  us  a warm  reception,  and  no 
quarter. 

Tuesday,  July  12th,  1864. 

Came  back  to  Wilmington  today.  We  are  now  anchored  off 
the  city.  Col.  Wood  went  on  to  Richmond  this  evening.  It  is  whis- 
pered that  he  went  to  consult  with  the  President  about  another 
expedition.  Heard  today  from  a reliable  source  that  the  C.  S. 
Steam  Sloop  “Alabama”  had  been  sunk  off  Cherbourgh,  France, 
by  the  U.  S.  Steam  Sloop  “Kearsage.”  Capt.  Winstlow,  in  an  en- 
gagement of  a little  more  than  an  hour’s  duration.  The  United 
States  vessel  had  her  sides  protected  by  chain  armor  and  was 
a superior  vessel  in  every  respect  to  the  Alabama.  The  ammuni- 
tion of  the  Alabama  was  very  poor.  Very  few  of  her  shells  ex- 
ploded. One  hundred  pounder  shell  struck  in  the  stern  Post  of 
the  Kearsage  but  did  not  explode,  had  it  exploded  the  Alabama 
would  have  gained  the  victory,  Capt.  Semmes  and  most  of  his 
crew  were  saved,  most  of  them  were  picked  up  by  an  English 
Yacht. 

Wednesday,  13th. 

At  anchor  off  Wilmington.  Nothing  of  importance  tran- 
spired today.  Supposition  is  that  we  will  remain  just  as  we  are 
until  Col.  Wood  returns  or  telegraphs  from  Richmond.  I re- 
mained on  board  all  day.  We  hear  no  news  of  any  consequence 
from  our  armies.  Heard  that  Lord  Lyons  had  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  Brittish  Government  the  restoration  of  the  Steamer 
Greyhound  captured  at  sea  125  miles  off  the  Confederate  coast 
having  successfully  run  the  blockade  from  Wilmington  not  more 
than  one  month  ago.  Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard  of  the  “Richmond  Ex- 
aminer” was  a passenger  in  the  Greyhound,  and  wrote  to  Lord 
Lyons  claiming  protection  as  having  been  a peaceful  passenger 
under  the  British  Flag.  Lord  Lyons  is  said  to  have  replied  favor- 
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ably  to  his  letter,  and  to  have  made  a demand  on  the  Yankee 
Government  for  him.  . . . 

Thursday,  14th. 

At  anchor  off  Wilmington.  Remained  on  board  all  day.  En- 
couraging news  from  General  Early  in  Maryland.  He  is  reported 
to  be  threatening  Washington  itself.  . . . 

Friday,  15th. 

Saturday,  July  16. 

Received  orders  to  discharge  all  the  Government  stores,  etc., 
on  board  our  two  vessels  and  delivere  them  up  to  their  owners. 
Wrote  to  Major  Gen.  Clayton  congratulating  him  on  his  promo- 
tion. Write  to  Mother  today.  Have  not  heard  from  home  in  a 
long  time  now. 

Sunday,  17th. 

No  change  in  our  situation.  Nothing  new  today;  but  the 
shadows  of  coming  events  are  darkening  the  air  and  sea. 

(Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ALABAMA,  ITS  ORGANIZATION 
AND  SKETCHES  OF  ITS  CHIEF  JUSTICES 


By  John  C.  Anderson 

NO.  4. 

The  fourth  Chief  Justice  of  Alabama  was  Henry  Hitchcock* 2 
who  was  born  September  19,  1792,  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  died 
August  11,  1829,  at  Mobile.  Like  so  many  other  young  men  who 
located  in  Alabama  during  its  formative  period,  young  Hitch- 
cock was  of  distinguished  ancestry.  His  father  was  a member 
of  the  convention  of  delegates  of  the  people  of  Vermont  to  ratify 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  and  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  receiving  his  appointment  from  Presi- 
dent John  Adams.  On  his  maternal  side  Henry  Hitchcock  was  the 
grandson  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  of  Vermont,  the  Revolutionary 
hero. 

The  future  Alabama  jurist  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  with  honors  in  1811  and  immediately  took 
up  the  study  of  law.  He  located  in  Mobile  in  1816  where  he  en- 
tered upon  the  practice,  the  next  year  moving  to  St.  Stephens, 
popularly  called  “The  Tombigbee  Settlement.”  He  was  soon  after 
his  arrival  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Territory  by  Governor 
William  Wyatt  Bibb,  and  at  the  same  time  conducted  a law  prac- 
tice in  partnership  with  the  Hon.  Wm.  Crawford  who  was  living 
at  St.  Stephens,  at  the  time  a very  flourishing  town. 

Henry  Hitchcock  represented  Washington  County  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1819,  and  was  elected  the  first 
Attorney  General  of  Alabama  the  same  year. 

He  held  that  office  four  years,  then  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  removed  to  Cahaba  in  1821, 
then  the  Capital  of  the  State  but  five  years  later  removed  once 
more  to  Mobile.  He  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of 
Alabama  in  January,  1835,  and  was  made  Chief  Justice  on  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Saffold. 


] Owing  to  the  pressure  of  official  duties  Judge  Anderson  could  not 
find  the  time  to  write  the  article  about  Judge  Saffold.  His  sketch,  however, 
was  taken  care  of  in  Mrs.  Saff old’s  article  “Belvoir,”  Fall  Issue,  pp.  23-239. 

2See  Owen’s  Hist,  of  Ala.  and  Diet,  of  Ala.  Biog.  Vol.  3. 
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Service  on  the  bench  was  not  as  agreeable,  however,  to 
Judge  Hitchcock’s  taste  as  was  the  practice  of  the  law  and  he 
therefore  resigned  after  a few  months  and  resumed  his  practice. 


Judge  Henry  Hitchcock 

In  1839  he  was  elected  to  represent  Mobile  County  in  the  State 
Legislature  but  unfortunately  fell  a victim  to  the  yellow  fever 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

Dr.  Erwin  Craighead  in  his  recently  published  book,  Mobile, 
Fact  and  Tradition,  says : “Henry  Hitchcock,  in  the  brevity  and 
brilliancy  of  his  career,  passed  like  a meteor  across  the  Alabama 
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firmament.  No  other  man,  possibly,  accomplished  so  much  in  so 
short  a time,  and  gained  so  greatly  the  admiration  of  his  fel- 
lows as  he.  Although  the  memory  of  his  personality  has  passed 
from  the  minds  of  later  comers,  it  is  apparent  that  he  possessed 
a charm  of  manner  as  well  as  intellect  of  superior  quality.  . . . 
A lasting  achievement  by  reason  of  which  his  name  deserves  al- 
ways to  be  remembered  in  Mobile,  was  his  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  what  became  known  as  ‘Widow’s  Row,’  north 
of  Eslava,  West  of  Warren,  a number  of  cottages  being  built 
and  furnished  and  supplied  for  the  maintenance  of  old  distressed 
women  of  respectable  lives.” 

Hon.  George  S.  Gaines  said  of  Judge  Hitchcock,  that  “he 
was  not  only  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  State,  but  was  enter- 
prising and  very  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  his  adopted  State,  and  especially  in 
Mobile.” 

Judge  Hitchcock  was  married  in  1821  to  Miss  Anna  Erwin, 
daughter  of  Col.  Andrew  Erwin,  who  lived  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Among  their  children  was  Ethan  Allen,  who  became,  under  ap- 
pointment of  President  McKinley,  the  first  full  grade  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Russian  court,  receiving  his  appointment  in  1898.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  succeed  Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 
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Cypress  brake  on  the  highway  between  Selma  and  Mt.  Pleasant 


THE  CYPRESS  SWAMP 


By  John  Proctor  Mills. 

Cold  and  frowning  the  Cypress  trees 
Lean  their  dark  heads  in  mystery, — 

And  seem  to  whisper  secrets  far  remote; 
Brooding, — sighing, — shivering  in  the  wind, 
Shrouded  in  drab-green  robes  of  thought; 
Fearless, — yet  fearful  in  their  sordid  silence 
They  stand,  unmoved  by  mocking  time. 

Bending  knees, — crippled  knees  of  Cypress 
That  rise  out  of  the  slimey  brown  shadows, — 

Like  dirty  beggars  asking  alms. 

Gray,  sleepy  moss, — hanging  low  from  boughs 
Like  uncombed  serpent  tresses  of  Medusa. 
Black-scaled, — mud-smeared  Alligators 
Once  crawled  and  fed  in  hissing  triumph, 

And  reigned  as  monarchs  wild  and  free, — 

Here  in  the  darkening  fastness  of  the  swamp. 
Cranes  with  bills  like  spikes  of  steel — 

Waded  eagerly  with  eyes  alert  for  prey; 

Pickerel  and  mud-cats  hid  watchfully, — 

And  darted  wildly  with  alarm; 

Turtles  with  age-worn  armored  shells, — 
Scrambled  over  the  knob-like  hidden  roots ; 
Mud-hens  with  their  grass-blade  toes  of  green, — 
Plied  the  shallow  pools  for  silver-sided  minnows. 
Sand-filled  now  these  silent  pools,  and  dry; 
Sun-scorched  and  baked  the  swamp-muck  lies. 
Cold  and  frowning  the  Cypress  trees 
Lean  their  dark  heads  in  mystery, — and  sigh. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


By  Lila  May  Chapman 
Library  Director 

Back  in  the  year  1886,  when  the  young  city  of  Birmingham 
was  fifteen  years  old.  Dr.  John  Herbert  Phillips,  Supt.  of  Public 
Schools,  began  to  assemble  in  his  office  a small  collection  of 
books,  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  school  sys- 


1 Birmingham  Public  Library 

tern.  This  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  Birmingham  Public 
Library  of  today. 

In  1891,  through  money  raised  by  entertainments  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  city,  enough  books  had  been  added  to  per- 
mit access  to  the  general  public,  on  payment  of  a fee  of  $2.00 
per  year. 

Changing  its  location  each  time  the  office  of  Dr.  Phillips 
was  moved  into  another  building,  the  library  came  to  occupy  one 
large  and  two  small  rooms  in  the  City  Hall,  which  was  one  of 
Birmingham’s  new  buildings  in  1904. 
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An  organization  known  as  the  Birmingham  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1908  by  a number  of  persons  interested 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Library,  and  in  collecting  books 
and  securing  gifts  of  money  for  enlarging  its  resources. 

This  co-operative  Association  employed  as  a Secretary  Miss 
Frances  Nimmo  Greene  of  Montgomery,  who  devoted  her  time 
for  a year  and  a half  to  popularizing  the  library  idea,  through 
talks  before  clubs,  by  newspaper  articles,  and  in  various  ways 
advancing  the  library’s  interests.  As  a result  of  her  good  work, 
the  library  grew  apace,  with  the  addition  of  many  books. 

On  October  1st,  1909,  a most  important  step  was  taken, 
when  the  library  abolished  the  subscription  fee,  and  opened  its 
service  and  its  books  entirely  free  to  all  residents  of  Birming- 
ham. Little  by  little,  additional  space  in  the  City  Hall  came  to 
be  occupied  by  the  library,  as  its  books  and  its  work  grew  in 
volume,  until  the  entire  fourth  floor  was  in  use.  Then  came  the 
great  fire  of  April,  1925,  which  destroped  the  building,  and  all 
of  the  books  of  the  Public  Library  which  on  that  day  were  not 
out  in  the  hands  of  readers. 

The  fourth  location,  and  the  one  in  which  the  Library  be- 
gan life  over  again,  attempting  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  ma- 
terial swept  away  by  the  fire,  was  the  Old  Post-Office  building. 
There  two  years  were  spent,  until  the  new  Central  Library  was 
erected  and  ready  for  use  April  11th,  1927. 

Writing  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Birmingham  Public 
Schools  in  1913,  just  as  the  Library  was  passing  into  the  man- 
agement of  a separate  Library  Board,  Dr.  Phillips  used  these 
words:  “The  Central  Library  is  destined,  in  the  near  future, 

let  us  hope,  to  occupy  a building  of  its  own,  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  not  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  dollars,  and 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Birmingham.  This  achieve- 
ment together  with  a permanent  source  of  revenue,  amounting 
to  $50,000  annually,  raised  by  public  taxation  or  otherwise,  con- 
stitutes the  complete  plan  and  dream  of  Birmingham’s  educa- 
tional authorities  for  the  Public  Library.  With  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate realization  of  this  vision,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
public  schools  of  Birmingham  pledge  to  the  new  Library  Board 
their  good  will  and  earnest  cooperation.” 

To  Dr.  Phillips,  the  present  library  building,  costing  with 
its  furniture  three  quarters  of  a million  dollars;  numbering  a 
total  of  197,205  books ; circulating  for  home  reading  during  the 
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past  fiscal  year  1,332,979  volumes;  serving  in  the  library  itself 
through  the  reference  and  reading  rooms  350,183  persons;  and 
operating  on  a city  budget  of  $140,000,  with  a county  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000,  and  with  two  endowments  of  $50,000  each  for 
purchase  of  special  classes  of  books. — might  well  have  seemed 
beyond  one’s  wildest  dreams. 

The  Library  Board 

Due  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  library,  with  its 
three  branches  which  had  been  opened  by  1913,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  call  into  existence  a separate  Board  to  control  and 
administer  it,  and  a city  ordinance,  covering  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  composing  this  Board,  was  enacted  by  the 
City  Commission.  In  the  preparation  of  the  ordinance,  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Parke,  called  into  conference  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen, 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  at 
Montgomery,  who  by  his  expert  legal  knowledge,  and  his  deep 
interest  in  library  affairs,  was  able  to  render  valuable  service. 

No  account  of  early  library  history  would  be  complete  with- 
out tribute  being  paid  to  the  long  labor  for  library  betterment, 
and  the  loving  service  through  many  years  of  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Parke,  whose  passing  in  1923  is  still  held  a heavy  loss  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Public  Library.  With  vision  crystal  clear,  his  efforts 
were  ever  directed  toward  the  advancement  of  adult  education, 
toward  better  citizenship,  toward  “removing  the  shackles  of 
ignorance  from  the  minds  of  men.” 

The  personnel  of  the  first  Library  Board  of  nine  members 
included:  Mr.  J.  W.  Donnelly,  President;  Mr.  D.  M.  Lewis, 

Vice-  President;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Parke;  Mrs.  R.  DuPont  Thomp- 
son; Mrs.  J.  M.  Hankins;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Smith;  Dr.  W.  C.  Gewin; 
Mr.  E.  E.  Smith;  and  Miss  Lily  Lykes. 

Of  this  original  Board,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and 
Mrs.  Hankins  remain.  The  other  six  places  are  held  now  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Manly,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Earle,  Mr.  R.  A.  Porter,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Walker,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Smith,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Taylor  of  the  City 
Commission. 

In  December,  1913,  the  Library  Board  called  Mr.  Carl  H. 
Milam  to  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Birmingham  Public  Li- 
brary. Under  his  administration,  the  system  was  greatly  en- 
larged, and  more  strongly  entrenched  in  the  lives  and  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  citizens  of  Birmingham.  Leaving  in  1919  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  American  Library  Association,  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  Lloyd  W.  Josselyn  of  the  Public  Library  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  who  remained  with  the  Birmingham  system  until 
the  end  of  1925.  Miss  Lila  May  Chapman  who  had  been  with 
the  library  since  1909,  and  had  held  the  position  of  Vice-director 
since  1913,  was  appointed  in  1926  to  the  office  of  Library  Di- 
rector. 


Statistics 

Since  that  first  year  of  1909,  when  the  Free  Public  Library 
was  launched,  much  water  has  flowed  over  the  mill  and  we  have 
travelled  far,  attaining  in  this  year  of  1930  the  proud  pinnacle 
of  a Twenty-First  Birthday.  Comparative  statistics  of  the  two 
dates  are  significant: 

Twenty-First 


First  Year 

Year 

Membership  

4,024 

87,600 

Books  in  Library. 

9,777 

197,205 

Books  Circulated  

52,071 

1,332,979 

Readers  in  Library 

16,865 

350,183 

Employees  

2 

104 

Building  for  Main  Library... 

None 

$750,000 

Branch  Buildings  Owned 

None 

160,000 

Endowments  

None 

100,000 

Budget  

None 

160,000 

Main  Library  Building 


One  of  the  important  dates  in  library  history  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  move  on  April  11th,  1927,  into  the  new  Central  Li- 
brary building.  The  architects,  Miller  and  Martin  of  Birming- 
ham, after  careful  study  and  visits  to  many  other  new  libraries 
of  the  United  States,  finally  turned  over  to  the  Library  Board  a 
building  of  classic  architecture,  built  of  Indiana  limestone  and 
concrete,  consisting  of  four  full  stories  for  the  major  depart- 
ments, a mezzanine  containing  the  county  department,  and  staff 
rooms,  and  a lower  floor  largely  given  over  to  the  newspaper  de- 
partment, the  room  for  the  Blind,  and  the  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plants. 
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Names  of  leading  artists,  musicians,  authors,  philosophers, 
scientists,  and  inventors  are  chiselled  into  the  granite  exterior 
as  a frieze  around  the  building,  and  across  the  front  runs  a quo- 
tation from  Addison: 

“Books  are  the  legacies  that  a great  genius  leaves 
to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  presents  to  the  posterity  of  those  who 
are  yet  unborn.” 

Every  modern  convenience  for  the  comfort  and  effective 
service  of  the  public  has  been  carefully  planned  and  successfully 
carried  out.  Ice  water  is  supplied  to  drinking  fountains  on  all 
floors  from  a refrigeration  plant  in  the  basement.  An  electric 
clock  system  has  been  installed,  as  well  as  a telephone  exchange 
reaching  all  rooms  in  the  building.  There  are  three  elevators 
and  a book-lift.  In  the  corridors  are  glass-enclosed,  electrically 
lighted  cases  for  the  display  of  books,  pictures  and  art  objects. 
There  are  ten  stories  of  stack  shelving,  which  with  the  open 
shelves  in  the  main  rooms  of  the  library,  give  a capacity  of  400,- 
000  books. 

An  Art  Gallery,  with  special  gallery  lighting,  occupies  87 
linear  feet  on  the  third  floor.  Here  many  exhibitions  of  prints, 
sculpture,  and  paintings,  by  both  local  artists  and  those  from 
the  celebrated  art  centers  of  the  East  and  West,  have  been  made 
during  the  three  and  a half  years  since  the  Gallery’s  opening. 

Flower  Shows  are  often  held  during  the  spring  and  fall  in 
the  Art  Gallery.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  all  other  displays,  books 
bearing  upon  the  subject  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
exhibition,  and  book  lists  are  distributed  which  may  lead  to  the 
reading  of  literature  on  the  material  shown.  These  Flower 
Shows,  so  beautifully  displayed  by  the  Garden  Clubs  of  the  city, 
have  done  more  than  any  other  single  agency  to  encourage  in 
Birmingham  the  cultivation  of  roses,  chrysanthemums,  dahlias 
and  iris.  Prizes  are  awarded  by  judges,  and  hundreds  of  people 
visit  the  library  to  attend  the  exhibitions. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building,  are  four  small  audito- 
riums which  are  in  daily  use  by  the  public  for  all  types  of  edu- 
cational and  cultural  gatherings.  One  of  these  is  the  Music 
Room,  containing  a baby  grand  piano  for  use  of  individuals,  and 
of  music  teachers  on  the  occasion  of  recitals  by  pupils. 
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Branch  Libraries 

The  Birmingham  Library  operates  at  present  ten  branch 
libraries,  located  at  Avondale,  East  Birmingham,  East  Lake, 
Ensley,  North  Birmingham,  Pratt  City,  West  End,  Woodlawn, 
Wylam,  and  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Branch  in  the  negro  Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

Five  of  these  libraries  occupy  buildings  of  their  own,  two 
are  in  former  City  Halls,  and  three  are  housed  in  rented  quar- 
ters. Fifty  per  cent  of  the  circulation  of  books  for  home  read- 
ing during  the  past  year  was  done  by  these  branch  libraries, 
which  lent  671,551  books.  All  volumes  are  ordered,  catalogued, 
and  prepared  for  circulation  at  the  Central  Library,  where  a 
union  catalogue  recording  every  book  in  the  system  is  available. 

Much  reference  work  with  high  schools  and  colleges,  as  well 
as  elementary  schools  and  clubs,  is  done  in  the  branches.  The 
five  largest  of  these  are  open  eleven  and  a half  hours  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday ; the  five  smaller  ones  serve  the  public  for  the  after- 
noons and  evenings. 

Close  connection  between  the  Central  Library  and  the 
branches  is  maintained,  not  only  by  book-mobile  service,  but  the 
chief  of  each  branch  spends  one  morning  a week  at  headquar- 
ters, conferring  through  staff  meetings  with  the  Director,  talk- 
ing over  with  each  other  all  branch  library  problems,  examining 
the  new  books  received  at  the  Central  Library,  and  selecting 
those  most  needed  for  her  particular  branch. 

The  negro  branch  is  the  only  public  library  for  book  service 
to  negroes  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  has  a total  of  10,033 
members,  who  last  year  read  69,354  books.  This  branch  is  served 
by  two  experienced  negro  library  assistants. 

County  Departments 

In  1924  the  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Revenue  appropriat- 
ed the  amount  of  $10,000  annually,  to  be  used  by  the  Birming- 
ham Library  Board  in  furnishing  library  service  to  residents  of 
the  county  living  beyond  the  city  limits. 

For  six  years  the  county  department  extended  its  work 
farther  and  farther  into  remote  sections  of  Jefferson  County, 
establishing  stations  in  Post-offices,  stores,  schools,  commissa- 
ries, and  residences.  Wherever  service  through  books  might  be 
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rendered,  there  went  the  county  librarian  in  her  book-truck.  She 
studied  the  needs  and  wishes  of  all  her  public,  and  she  gave  them 
whatever  her  resources  allowed. 

In  1930  the  county  library  appropriation  was  raised  to  $20,- 
000  and  two  book-trucks,  with  four  library  assistants,  made  pos- 
sible still  further  extension.  102  stations  are  now  maintained ; 
an  exchange  of  books  every  four  weeks  is  possible ; and  the  total 
circulation  of  volumes  read  in  the  county  for  the  year  ending 
August  31st,  1930,  was  235,767. 

Departments  of  the  Central  Library 

The  original  concept  of  a library  was  a “reservoir  of 
knowledge,  a store-house  for  books.”  That  idea  passed,  and 
libraries  today  function  rather  as  fountains,  as  progressive  ele- 
ments, in  the  problem  of  education.  In  all  its  ten  special  depart- 
ments, the  Birmingham  Library  strives  to  meet  the  latter  defini- 
tion. 

To  the  Reference  Department  which  is  endeavoring  to  as- 
semble source  material  of  every  type, — books,  pamphlets,  clip- 
pings, pictures, — which  compiles  bibliographies,  assists  stu- 
dents, debaters,  clubs,  individuals,  supplies  information  to  the 
general  public  and  finds  answers  to  a vast  variety  of  specific 
questions;  to  the  Circulation  Department  which  registers  all 
borrowers,  handles  detailed  records  of  books  lent,  returned  or 
overdue,  and  which  supplies  for  home  reading  books  of  non- 
fiction in  the  classes  of  philosophy,  religion,  sociology,  language, 
music,  history,  travel  and  biography;  to  the  Popular  Literature 
Department  furnishing  the  heavy  volume  of  fiction,  drama, 
poetry,  and  amusements;  to  the  Periodical  and  Newspaper  De- 
partments which  carry  1,203  magazines  and  newspapers;  the 
Catalogue  and  Order  Departments,  which  purchase,  analyze,  and 
index  all  books  of  the  system  ordered  or  donated  for  library  use, 
— to  all  of  these  we  would  call  attention  for  the  work  they  are 
doing  for  community  education,  profit  and  pleasure. 

There  are  five  other  departments,  however,  to  which  partic- 
ular notice  is  directed.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Children’s  Room, 
so  beautifully  decorated  with  mural  paintings,  representing  well 
known  fairy  tales  which  have  come  down  through  the  ages.  The 
department  is  practical  as  well  as  artistic,  and  it  has  a graduate 
children’s  librarian  and  expert  assistants  on  duty,  to  give  guid- 
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ance  in  reading  to  the  individual  child,  as  well  as  advice  to  par- 
ents and  teachers  concerning  juvenile  literature.  Talks  are  fre- 
quently made  to  outside  organizations  and  story  hours  are  con- 
ducted. During  the  past  year,  the  children  of  Birmingham  read 
394,527  books  from  the  Public  Library,  which  does  not  include 
the  reading  by  children  in  the  communities  reached  by  the  Coun- 
ty Department. 

In  an  industrial  city  such  as  Birmingham,  need  has  been 
demonstrated  for  a well  equipped  department  of  Science,  Tech- 
nology and  Art,  to  give  specialized  service  to  mechanics,  engi- 
neers, architects,  commercial  artists,  chemists  and  business  men. 
A highly  trained  man  heads  this  department,  and  gives  much 
care  and  thought  to  the  selection  and  circulation  of  books  of  a 
technical  character.  He  speaks  before  engineering  societies, 
chemists,  electrical  men,  advertising  groups,  etc.,  and  he  makes 
use  of  many  types  of  publicity  to  bring  the  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  need  its  service. 

The  Adult  Education  Department  has  been  inaugurated  for 
service  to  those  of  mature  years  who  desire  continued  study,  and 
who  wish  advice  in  the  choice  of  books  adapted  to  their  special 
educational  needs.  Two  trained  librarians  in  this  department 
compile  Reading  Courses,  on  requested  subjects,  and  they  hold 
conference  with  all  who  are  interested  in  discussing  the  books 
they  have  read  and  in  finding  others  that  will  prove  helpful.  This 
department  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Circulation  Room,  and 
easily  available  to  the  public.  Though  the  newest  feature  of  the 
library’s  work,  it  is  one  of  the  most  vaulable. 

The  Tutwiler  Collection  of  Southern  History  and  Literature 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  a Fund  of  $50,000  to  main- 
tain a department  where  there  is  now  being  assembled,  as  a Me- 
morial to  Major  E.  M.  Tutwiler  and  sponsored  by  his  family, 
hundreds  of  rare  and  valuable  volumes,  written  by  southerners 
or  about  the  South.  The  major  number  of  volumes  going  into 
the  Southern  Collection  are  found  in  the  out-of-print  trade  cata- 
logues of  dealers,  who  have  purchased  the  books  from  private 
libraries  in  the  South. 

This  department,  which  now  contains  5,200  volumes,  was 
inaugurated  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  southern 
books,  pamphlets  and  original  documents,  and  to  afford  a re- 
search laboratory  for  students  of  southern  affairs. 
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Sims  Memorial  Fund 

Still  another  Memorial  Fund  is  that  of  $50,000  given  by  Mr. 
Henry  Upson  Sims,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  Governor  William 
Henry  Sims,  to  purchase  books  of  permanent  interest.  To  this 
Fund  are  largely  due  the  many  valuable  and  beautiful  volumes 
in  the  Departments  of  Reference,  Technology  and  Art. 

Museum  Department 

Realizing  the  need  of  Birmingham  for  a place  in  which  to 
gather  and  display  interesting  collections  of  objects,  either  pur- 
chased, lent,  or  donated  by  the  public,  the  Library  offered  one  of 
its  large  rooms,  adjoining  the  Art  Gallery,  to  demonstrate  the 
educational  value  of  a Museum. 

During  the  past  three  years,  there  have  been  displayed,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Curator  of  this  Museum,  such  exhibits 
as  Indian  Arts  and  Indian  Life;  Alabama  Birds;  Mexican  Pot- 
tery; Life  in  China;  Japanese  Culture;  Fans;  Dolls;  Shells;  Old 
Silver;  Life  in  the  Old  South;  Minerals;  Insects,  and  Costumes 
of  many  nations. 

Books  bearing  on  the  exhibit  are  brought  in  from  the  Li- 
brary and  placed  in  the  Museum  cases,  to  indicate  where  further 
information  may  be  found  by  those  interested. 

In  time  the  Museum  will  hope  to  have  a separate  building, 
and  the  Public  Library  will  come  to  use  the  space  now  assigned 
the  Museum  for  its  own  rapidly  growing  needs. 

Mural  Paintings 

On  the  walls  of  the  Circulation  Department  of  the  Central 
Library,  Mr.  Ezra  Winter,  one  of  the  foremost  of  contemporary 
artists,  has  depicted  in  sixteen  panels  groups  representing  the 
great  literatures  of  the  world.  In  both  concept  of  design  and 
richness  of  coloring,  these  paintings  will  rank  high  with  murals 
anywhere  in  America.  Mr.  Winter  has  also  done  the  Fairy  Tales 
of  the  Children’s  Room,  and  has  decorated  the  ceilings  of  the 
entire  first  floor. 

Conclusion 

On  this  its  Twenty-First  Birthday  Anniversary,  the  Bir- 
mingham Public  Library  prepares  to  take  up  its  new  responsi- 
bilities of  adult  years,  and  to  branch  ever  outward,  and  climb 
ever  upward  to  its  Goal  of  Service,  believing  that  “nothing 
should  be  foreign  to  its  field  of  activity  which  touches  and  raises 
the  Spirit  of  Man.” 


SOUTHERN  EMIGRATION  TO  BRAZIL. 

Embodying  the  Diary  of  Jennie  R.  Keyes. 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

By  Peter  A.  Brannon. 


(Continuing-  the  Journal  of  Miss  Keyes  begun  in  the  Fall  number  of 
the  Quarterly  as  a feature  of  the  original  study. — Editor.) 


The  Pao  Grande  Home  of  the  Keyes  in  Brazil 


This  was  the  plantation  home  of  Captain  Johnston  with  whom  Dr. 
Keyes’  family  resided  for  a time.  The  small  shrubbery  on  the  hillside  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  is  coffee  bushes.  This  pen-sketch  by  Julia  Louisa 
Keyes,  was  made  shortly  after  they  went  to  reside  in  the  home.  At  that 
time  the  coffee  berries  were  ripe  and  the  brilliant  red  color  lent  a vivid  con- 
trast to  the  rich  green  foliage  of  the  trees. 

Monday,  Dec.  7th. 

Capt.  Johnson  and  (I)  went  to  ride  this  morning  before 
breakfast. 


Friday,  Dec.  18th. 

It  is  now  only  one  week  before  Christmas.  Ellie  and  I have 
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found  a very  pretty  place  to  eat  the  picnic  dinner.  I do  hope 
we  shall  have  a pleasant  time.  I feel  as  if  I have  crossed  or  am 
crossing  a rough  wave  in  my  life. 

But — “All's  for  the  best — be  sanguine  and  cheerful"  per- 
haps it  will  come  right  at  last.  The  wave  is  not  so  very  rough 
after  all. 


Sunday,  Dec.  20th,  1868. 

Today  has  not  been  a pleasant  one.  Two  or  three  of  the  gen- 
tlemen have  behaved  so  badly — drank  too  much.  I have  had  the 
“blues"  a little. 


Monday. 

Yesterday  evening  Mr.  Miller  intended  to  go  to  ride,  but 
just  before  he  went,  Mr.  Wharton  got  on  the  horse  that  Mr.  Mil- 
ler had  borrowed  and  rode  away.  He  called  to  Mr.  Wharton  to 
come  back,  but  he  would  not,  said  he  would  return  in  ten  min- 
tes.  Mr.  Miller  grew  quite  angry — and  said  that  he  wished  Mr. 
WT.  would  break  his  neck.  He  repeated  it  several  times.  When 
Mr.  Wharton  returned  he  challenged  Mr.  Miller. 

He  has  accepted.  Tis  said  the  duel  will  come  off. 


Saturday. 

This  evening  Capt.  Johnson  came  back.  Old  Mr.  Miller  has 
left  the  Lake,  intends  to  send  for  his  family.  Capt.  J.  brought 
us  some  letters.  Ma  and  Linnie  got  two  from  the  States.  Oh ! 
how  sad  it  makes  me  feel  to  read  them.  Brazil  is  so  different 
from  my  native  land. 

Dec.  24th. 

It  is  only  one  day  before  Christmas — Oh!  how  different 
from  a Christmas  in  the  States!  I do  not  expect  very  much 
pleasure.  Yesterday,  Capt.  Dozier  and  Maj.  Newmar  came. 


■’Major  Thomas  W.  Newman  served  as  a Staff  Officer  to  the  Briga- 
dier-General John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  in  1864.  He  is  not  positively 
identified  as  this  party,  but  the  suggestion  follows. 
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I got  a letter  from  Mr.  Buford.  It  was  full  of  “loving”  expres- 
sions. It  seems  that  he  has  not  changed,  though  every  body 
else  has  towards  me— Why  is  it?  Am  I so  altered? 

Dec.  25th. 

Dec.  28th. 

Christmas  is  over!  We  have  all  enjoyed  it  very  much,  more 
than  we  expected — Lizzie,  Mrs.  Rowley,  Mrs.  Freligh,  Duncan 
McIntyre,  Miss  Mollie  Newman,  Mr.  Coachman  and  a good 
many  gentlemen  were  here  already. 

The  day  before  Christmas  we  wreathed  the  walls  with  red 
and  green  peppers,  orange  leaves,  flowers,  &c. — it  looked  quite 
pretty — Every  one  in  the  family  received  presents — On  my 
birthday  I got  some  nice  ones.  We  had  a good  many  dances — 
It  was  all  very  pleasant. 

Tis  the  second  Christmas  I have  spent  in  Brazil.  Satur- 
day I expect  to  go  into  Rio  to  stay  a while  with  Lizzie. 

Jan.  1st. 

New  Year’s  Day!  It  does  not  seem  much  like  it. 

Monday,  Jan.  4th,  1869. 

I am  again  disappointed.  I thought  I would  go  in  to  Rio 
this  morning,  intended  to  go  Saturday  but  could  not. 

Sunday,  Jan.  17th,  (1869) 

This  evening  Reb  and  I took  a walk.  I sat  down  by  a 
stream  by  the  way-side  and  it  made  me  think  of  a little  stream 
that  flowed  between  two  hills  near  my  old  home,  we  used  to  call 
it  the  “Junietta.” 

But  that  sweet  little  brook  around  which  so  many  fond 
memories  cling,  may  never  murmur  its  music  in  my  ears  again, 
or  the  sun  rise  and  set  in  my  native  land  for  me. 

I have  finished  Nickleby,  or  rather  Nicholas  Nickleby.  The 
duel  I spoke  of  some  time  ago  did  not  take  place. 

Thursday,  Jan.  21st,  1869. 

Yesterday  evening  Pa  came  out  and  brought  some  letters 
for  us.  I received  one  from  Anna  Gunter  and  one  from  Mary 
Baldwin.26  I have  been  writing  nearly  all  this  morning.  Since 

2fJMrs.  Mary  Baldwin  Williams,  (1930)  resides  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. 
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dinner  have  been  rather  idle — Ma  has  been  sick  two  or  three 
days.  We  have  wanted  rain  so  long  and  this  evening  we  can  say 

“The  rain,  the  rain,  the  beautiful  rain 

The  rain  we  so-awaited  long 

Comes  down  to  the  ground  with  a rushing  sound 

Like  a welcome  burst  of  song.” 

Wednesday,  Jan.  27th,  1869. 

Dear  old  journal!  I have  not  had  a chat  with  you  in  some 
time.  I feel  that  you  are  one  of  the  best  friends  I have.  You 
would  never  “prove  untrue  to  me.”  Yes,  I love  you!  It  has 
been  raining  for  several  days.  As  I write,  I can  hear  the  drops 
patter,  patter  as  they  fall.  It  is  sweet  music.  Ma  is  still  sick. 
I hope  she  will  soon  be  well. 


Sunday,  Feb.  7th,  1869. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Yesterday  Ellie,  Eula  and  I came  to  the  city — I went  shop- 
ping with  Mrs.  Freligh,  Lizzie,  Eula,  Minerva,  Rowley,  Mr. 
Pinkney,  Capt.  Johnson,  Mr.  Rainey1’7 — I believe  his  name  is — 
either  Dr.  or  Mr.  This  morning  went  to  church  with  Mr.  Pink- 
ney. He  treated  us  all  to  ice  cream  yesterday,  or  rather,  all 
those  that  went  shopping. 

The  streets  are  very  prettily  decorated  for  the  Carnival 
which  will  commence  today.  There  are  eight  young  ladies  in 
the  house  and  we  have  plenty  of  gentlemen  to  make  the  time 
pass  pleasantly. 

Over  our  balcony  we  have  hung  a Confederate  Flag — Dear 
old  flag!  I am  proud  to  call  it  ours.  It  makes  me  feel  sad — It 
brings  to  my  mind  so  fully  “all  our  soldiers  bled  and  fought  for, 
all  their  noble  hearts  have  sought  for,  bled  and  fought  for,  all 
alone” 


Later. 

It  is  night — I am  sleepy  but  I want  to  write  down  what  I 
have  seen  today — I was  very  much  pleased  indeed  with  Carni- 
val. People  were  dressed  up  very  fancifully — in  different  col- 


27Mr.  Rainey,  one  of  three  brothers,  Steam-boat  (Ferry  boat)  owners, 
one  time  resided  in  San  Domingo. 
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ors.  Processions  passed  by,  the  drums  beat,  music  was  very 
sweet.  Torpedoes  were  fired,  &c. 

A band  of  people  went  by  that  was  very  interesting,  four 
or  five  men  suported  two  poles,  on  top  of  which  was  a board  or 
something  of  the  kind,  with  a tiny  ship  fastened  on  blue  cloth, 
made  to  represent  the  sea.  On  another  two  poles  was  Neptune, 
on  a fish  riding  through  the  sea,  or  over  it.  Twas  a little  boy. 
This  sea  was  like  the  other. 

There  was  one  more— this  was  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine. 
He  had  a wreath  of  grapes  around  his  head — I believe  he  had  a 
cup  in  his  hand.  This  procession  was  of  sailors  I was  told.  In 
another  band  was  a ship  in  a storm.  I expect  it  was  meant  for 
this,  twas  on  cotton,  I believe,  or  white  cloth. 

Oh ! it  would  take  too  long  a time  to  tell  all  of  the  things  I 
saw.  A crowd  of  us  went  out  tonight  to  look  at  the  streets — 
some  of  which  were  beautiful — I never  saw  such  illuminations 
in  my  life!  Twas  perfectly  magnificent ! I cannot  describe  it, 
but  when  I looked  down  the  street,  it  seemed  like  fairy-land.  I 
almost  forgot  it  was  night,  the  light  was  almost  equal  to  sun 
shine. 

Not  far  from  the  front  door  is  a little  sort  of  a portico, 
where  the  musicians  sit.  We  get  the  benefit  of  the  sweet  music. 

Thursday,  Feb.  11th,  1869. 

Tuesday  was  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival.  I liked  it  very 
much.  Some  of  the  costumes  of  the  people  were  very  beautiful. 
They  were  dressed  in  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  laces  and  almost 
every  kind  of  cloth — One  procession  passed  that  was  almost  aw- 
ful to  behold.  Twas  a wagon,  representing  a hearse,  drawn  by 
four  or  six  mules,  with  green  plumes  in  their  heads.  In  the 
hearse  was  the  figure  of  death  with  a scythe  in  one  hand  and  an 
hour  glass  in  the  other.  His  mask  was  a skeleton’s  face.  He 
had  flame  colored  hair.  Oh!  it  was  horrible — 

Besides  this  figure  there  were  others  representing  ghosts, 
all  dressed  in  white. 

Pretended  canibals  went  by  crying  for  children  to  be  killed 
for  them  to  eat.  People  danced,  bands  played.  Torpedoes  were 
fired  furiously  at  the  passers  by  but  more  so  at  the  masked  fig- 
ures. The  day  after  the  Carnival,  which  was  yesterday,  the 
flags  that  floated  in  the  breezes  were  taken  in,  and  the  pictures 
were  taken  in  also,  or  at  least  a great  many  of  them  were.  Our 
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“Conquered  Banner”  was  once  more  furled,  and  everything  is 
now  as  quiet  as  if  there  had  been  no  commotion  at  all. 


Ellie  and  Eula  went  back  to  Pao  Grando  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Kerr  went  with  them. 

Miss  Rowley  left  today. 

Mr.  Pinkney  is  teaching  me  to  play  chess. 

Saturday,  February  13th. 

Yesterday  a party  of  us  took  a ride  out  to  Bota  Foga  on 
the  street  cars.  It  was  quite  pleasant.  On  our  way  back  we 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  public  garden,  “Passeio  Publico” — 
There  we  met  Mr.  Rainy,  he  went  in  with  us.  We  walked  about 
a while,  looked  at  the  magnificent  bay,  then  took  seats  in  a little 
arbor,  or  something  of  the  kind.  We  were  treated  to  ice  doce — 
We  also  had  sweet  music  to  listen  to.  The  gentlemen  tried  to 
get  the  band  to  play  “Dixie,”  but  they  did  not  have  the  notes.  I 
wish  I could  hear  “Dixie,”  it  is  the  sweetest  song  in  the  world, 
nearly,  to  me.  Not  that  the  tune  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  dear  to 
me  from  association. 

This  morning  we  are  going  to  the  gallery  of  arts.  I believe 
Mr.  Pinkney  is  waiting  for  us  now,  so  I must  hurry  and  dress. 

Sunday,  Feb.  14th. 

Valentine  Day! 

Yesterday  Miss  Mollie  Newman,  Miss  Annie  McCallum, 
Lizzie,  Mr.  Pinkney  and  I went  to  the  gallery  of  fine  arts.  I 
liked  it  very  much.  There  were  some  beautiful  pictures.  In 
the  evening  a party  of  us  went  out,  did  a little  shopping.  Mr. 
Pinkney  treated  us  all  to  ice  cream  and  strawberries.  We  then 
took  a ride  across  the  bay  on  a steamer,  came  back  at  night.  Oh ! 
it  was  so  beautiful.  The  lights  of  the  cities.  Like  a chain  of  dia- 
monds almost  encircling  the  bay,  or  at  least  as  far  as  we  could 
see.  We  had  a strong  breeze  that  was  delightful.  When  we 
came  back  we  were  again  treated  to  ice  cream,  frozen  orange- 
ade, &c.  We  then  came  home.  Mr.  Pinkney  bought  some  al- 
mond candy.  Mollie,  Lizzie,  Annie,  Mrs.  Freligh  and  I ate  Phil- 
opoena  with  Mr.  P.  he  is  going  away  and  he  says  when  he  re- 
turns the  first  one  who  says  the  word  Philopoena,  is  caught. 

On  our  return  last  night  we  found  a large  envelope  directed 
to  the  “young  ladies,”  inside  were  three  comical  valentines  from 
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Mr.  Slaughter.  Capt.  Freligh  wrote  three  for  us  (Mollie,  Lizzie 
and  I)  we  copied  them,  and  have  put  them  on  the  parlor  table 
for  Mr.  S.  when  he  comes  today.  Mr.  Pinkney  told  us  goodbye 
last  night,  by  this  time  he  may  be  far  out  on  the  deep.  Mr.  P. 
begged  me  to  let  him  give  me  a box  of  chess,  but  I did  not  want 
to  accept  such  a present  from  him,  he  did  give  me  a very  pretty 
little  bottle  of  Jockey  Club  for  a philopoena  present,  but  I did 
not  know  anything  about  it  until  he  had  bought  it. 

Later. 


(Several  lines  erased.) 

Mossey.  Sometimes  at  table  I try  to  avoid  catching  his  eye, 
for  fear  I shall  laugh  too  much.  He  looks  so  happy  when  he  is 
smiling.  I believe  he  is  a Frenchman,  he  speaks  English  rather 
brokenly.  I don’t  know  that  he  is  so  old  either. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17th,  1869. 

Yesterday  I did  not  go  anywhere  except  over  to  Madam  S’s 
across  the  street.  Life  to  me  seems  more  real  than  it  used  to. 
Oh!  I wonder  what  is  in  store  for  me!  This  sad  feeling  I have 
often  now  worries  me. 

(Bottom  of  page  cut  off.) 

(Bottom  of  last  page  cut  off.) 

Dr.  Coachman’s  this  morning. 

The  city  is  getting  dull  to  me,  it  is  so  warm . I have  noth- 
ing to  do  now.  I can  read,  but  the  books  don’t  seem  interesting. 
I wish  so  much  somebody  would  come.  I would  like  for  a cool 
breeze  to  spring  up  and  last  all  day.  It  is  pleasant  in  this  little 
closet  for  there  is  a breeze  here. 

Thursday,  February  18th. 

Last  night  Mrs.  Freligh,  Lizzie,  Miss  Anna  MacCallum,  Mr. 
Rainey  and  I went  over  the  bay  on  a steamer.  It  was  very  pleas- 
ant. When  we  returned  we — 

(Last  of  page  cut  off.) 

home,  a shower  of  rain  came  up.  We  remained  in  the  saloon 
until  it  had  passed.  Our  walk  home  was  funny.  We  had  to 
jump  the  puddles. 
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Saturday,  Feb.  20th,  1869. 

Last  night  a party  of  us  went  out.  Mrs.  Freligh  did  a little 
shopping.  We  all  had  ice  cream  and  cake.  When  we  returned 
we  found  visitors.  Capt.  Rainey  and  Mr.  Slaughter  and  one  or 
two  others.  It  rained. 


Sunday  ,Feb.  21st,  1869. 

Yesterday  I received  two  or  three  letters  from  the  U.  S. 
and  I wrote  some.  Last  night  Mr.  Slaughter  came  with  a car- 
riage and  took  Mrs.  Freligh,  Lizzie  and  I to  the  Government 
House.  We  saw  a few  Emigrants  that  had  come  on  the  last 
steamer,  looked  around  at  the  old  place,  and  the  sight  called  up 
memories  of  the  bright  happy  past.  We  brought  away  a few 
sweet  flowers.  I have  one  now  pinned  at  my  throat. 

This  morning  Mr.  Rainey,  Mrs.  Freligh,  Lizzie,  Anna  Mac- 
Callum  and  I went  to  church.  This  evening  a party  of  us  ex- 
pect to  go  to  the  Passeio  Publico,  but  it  looks  so  much  like  rain, 
that  we  may  have  to  postpone  or  give  up  our  walk.  But  I hope 
not — 


Monday,  Feb.  22,  1869. 

Last  night  Mr.  Slaughter  came  for  us  to  go  to  the  Passeio 
but  it  commenced  sprinkling  and  we  could  not. 

(Several  lines  erased.) 

I expect  to  go  back  to  Pao  Grande  tomorrow,  I want  to  see 
the  home  folks  very  much,  but  it  is  dull  in  the  country.  Good- 
bye journal  until  then.  I mean  until  I return  home. 


Feb.  25th,  1869. 

Pao  Grande  again ! I returned  Tuesday,  and  I was  very 
glad  to  see  home  folks  once  more. 

Monday  evening,  before  I left  the  city,  Lizzie,  Mrs.  Freligh, 
Capt.  Johnson  took  a walk,  I forgot  to  say  myself,  I had  my  last 
treat  of  ice  cream,  for  a long  time  I expect.  Mr.  Slaughter  gave 
me  a little  box  of  curiosities  and  coins. 

Yesterday,  Mrs.  Kerr,  Eula,  Mr.  Knuse,  Capt.  Johnson  and 
I went  to  visit  some  Brazilians.  They  were  very  kind,  ale  light- 
bread  cheese  and  jelly  was  brought  in  for  us.  Mr.  Kerr  played 
on  the  piano.  Mr.  Knuse  sang.  Twas  quite  pleasant.  Our  car- 
riage was  a cart  drawn  by  two  mules.  We  had  a mat  to  sit  on. 
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Oh!  how  we  were  jolted!  We  came  home  by  moon-light;  our 
road  was  very  pretty,  lilies  grew  on  each  side.  We  had  a branch 
to  cross  and  that  made  it  all  the  more  pleasant.  The  scenery  was 
beautiful,  fire-flies  sparkled  around  us,  and  on  our  way  back  we 
sang,  laughed,  talked,  &c.  After  supper  we  sat  down  on  the 
front  steps,  and  Dr.  Farley,28  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Knuse,  Ellie,  Ma 
and  Mrs.  Kerr  sang. 

This  morning  Mrs.  Kerr,  Eula,  Capt.  Johnson  and  I went 
to  ride  on  horse-back,  up  to  the  old  mill.  We  saw  part  of  the 
creek  rushing  over,  around  and  amongst  the  cool  grey  rocks, 
some  of  them  wearing  mantles  of  moist  green  moss.  Some  of  us 
climbed  the  large  rocks,  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  creek,  we 
then  rode  down  to  the  field  where  the  hands  were  working. 

Friday,  Feb  .26,  1869. 

Yesterday  evening,  Eula,  Linnie,  Capt.  Johnson  and  I went 
to  ride  on  horse-back. 

I have  finished  reading  a book  called  “Silcotes  of  Silcotes,” 
that  Mr.  Slaughter  lent  me. 


Later. 

We  are  getting  ready  to  go  up  to  the  city  of  Petropolis. 
Will  start  tomorrow  morning  very  early.  We  will  go  on  horse- 
back and  will  have  to  make  two  or  three  riding  skirts  this  even- 
ing. We  expect  to  make  a visit  to  Mrs.  Lane  who  we  heard  is 
now  living  in  the  above  mentioned  city.  Eula,  Mrs.  Kerr  and  I 
are  the  ladies  of  the  party. 


Sunday,  Feb.  28th,  1869. 

Yesterday,  Eula,  Mrs.  Kerr,  Capt.  Johnson  and  I rode  up 
to  Petropolis.  The  road  was  beautiful,  twas  white  and  hard, 
with  a stone  wall  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  part  of  the  lone- 
ly mountain,  reaching  high  up  toward  the  sky,  covered  with 
green  trees,  rocks,  flowers,  &c.  Streams  gushed  out  of  the 
mountain  side,  bubbling  and  singing,  inviting  weary  travelers 
to  drink  of  their  cooling  waters. 

We  carried  our  breakfast  and  stopped  by  the  way  and  ate 
it,  quite  a little  picnic  we  had,  sitting  on  the  stone  wall.  When 
we  had  finished  our  cold  chicken  and  light  bread,  we  had  a drink 


“Dr.  Farley,  supposed  to  be  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer. 
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from  one  of  the  little  streams  by  the  way  side.  We  then  mount- 
ed our  horses  and  continued  our  journey.  We  passed  several 
deserted  houses — When  we  were  far  up  on  the  mountain,  we 
looked  down  and  saw  below  us,  hills,  valleys  and  houses  with 
clouds  resting  above  them,  we  could  also  see  the  Bay  of  Rio 
dotted  with  islands. 

We  reached  the  place  of  our  destination  at  last,  went  to  the 
Hotel,  then  paid  a visit  to  Mrs.  Lane.  She  gave  us  a very  nice 
dinner  and  about  half  past  four  in  the  evening  we  commenced 
our  descent  of  the  mountain.  We  traveled  in  the  clouds  for 
some  time  and  when  I looked  over  the  hillside,  into  the  valley 
below,  I could  see  nothing  but  clouds,  and  it  seemed  like  look- 
ing over  the  world  out  into  space,  for  it  was  like  the  heavens. 

After  a while  we  looked  up  to  the  clouds  that  we  had  but  a 
short  time  before  been  riding  through. 

We  reached  Pao  Grande  at  night. 

Our  ride  was  28  miles. 


Monday,  March  1,  1869. 

It  is  very  early  in  the  morning,  I am  dressed,  and  as  it  is 
rather  too  soon  to  make  biscuits  yet,  I thought  I would  write  in 
my  journal. 

The  water-fall  is  rushing  and  roaring;  the  insects  singing 
a sleepy  tune,  and  I hear  no  other  sounds.  I am  the  only  one 
awake  up  stairs.  The  air  out  of  doors  is  fresh  and  cool,  there 
is  just  light  enough  to  see  things,  but  not  very  distinctly. 

Sunday,  March  7th,  1869. 

Yesterday  Pa  brought  us  some  letters.  I received  one  from 
Charlie  Jackson  and  his  photograph.  I wrote  two  letters  today. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Nathan  has  failed.  So  many  emigrants  will 
suffer  from  this,  the  Freligh  family  included.  They  will  move 
to  some  other  place  before  very  long  perhaps  and  No.  69  Rua 
San  Pedro  may  never  again  echo  the  merry  laugh  and  gay  song 
of  the  exiles. 


Wednesday,  March  17th. 

Pa  has  been  trying  to  get  the  place  nearest  Pao  Grande,  but 
tis  said  the  owners  cannot  sell.  The  settlement-up  of  this  busi- 
ness was  delayed  a long  time.  I have  heard  that  there  was 
“luck  in  leisure/’  God  grant  there  may  be  this  time!  I do  not 
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want  to  live  out  here  and  I hope  we  may  get  a pleasant  home 
soon.  I have  been  studying  lately.  A piano  came  this  morning 
and  we  are  all  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Ma  remembered  her 
old  pieces  and  we  girls  tried  to  remember  ours,  but  we  need  a 
good  deal  of  practice  yet.  We  had  several  dances  and  the  even- 
ing passd  off  quite  agreeably. 

Tuesday,  March  23rd. 

I have  been  reading  “Bleak  House’’  and  “Ivanhoe”  and  like 
them  very  much.  Pa  says  that  this  week  he  thinks  he  will  make 
some  decision  about  a home.  It  may  be  we  will  go  to  San  Paulo. 
A good  many  Americans  are  living  there,  amongst  them  some 

of  our  friends. 

R 

j 

Thursday,  March  25th  (1869) 

It  is  a lonely  moonlight  night.  The  Pao  Grande  mountains 
loom  darkly  up  against  the  blue  and  star  spangled  sky,  fleecy 
white  clouds  rest  lazily  between  heaven  and  earth. 

The  musical  chirp  of  the  crickets  blend  with  the  roar  of  the 
waterfall  and  the  stream  that  flows  from  this  white  gleaming 
cascade,  lies  still  between  its  green  banks. 

The  scenery  indeed  looks  most  grand  and  beautiful. 

Ellie  said  just  now  that  it  is  a shame  to  shut  out  the  moon. 

Pao  Grande,  Rais  de  Serras. 

Friday,  March  26th,  1869. 

I have  discarded  my  old  diary  to  begin  a new  one  in  the 
nice  large  book  that  Ellie  gave  me. 

The  old  one  I will  keep  to  look  at  when  I am  a woman. 

Today  is  a great  Saint’s  day  with  the  Brazilians. 

Captain  Johnson  has  given  his  negroes  holiday. 

I hope  I shall  keep  this  journal  neat. 

I have  not  studied  for  several  days.  I think  I shall  try  read- 
ing Shakespeare. 

Night.  We  had  another  dance.  It  is  almost  as  lovely  as 
last  night  was.  Pao  Grande  does  indeed  look  beautiful  in  her 
robe  of  silver  light  and  coronet  of  stars.  What  sweet  music  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep  by  is  the  falling  water  and  the  night  song  of 
the  insects. 

This  world  is  so  beautiful,  so  very  beautiful  are  some  parts 
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of  it  that  it  seems  almost  fit  for  paradise.  And  yet  it  is  so  full 
of  wickedness  and  sin. 

People  who  are  second  rulers  of  the  universe  and  who  are 
endowed  with  intellect,  are  the  meanest  of  God’s  creatures, 
when  they  yield  to  sin.  The  commonest  little  wild  flower,  the 
grass  that  is  trodden  under  foot,  un-noticed  and  un-cared  for 
is  more  pure  than  the  best  of  human  kind. 

Oh!  Gracious,  what  a moralizing  creature! 

Saturday,  March  27th. 

This  morning,  Elbe,  Eula  and  I had  to  do  part  of  the  iron- 
ing. We  expect  company  this  evening.  Perhaps  we  will  have  a 
dance.  Night. 

Pa,  Mr.  Judkins,  Mr.  McDade39  and  Dr.  Coachman  came. 
I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Buford,  Mr.  Slaughter  sent  me  two 
books  to  read  and  a beautiful  picture  of  Paul  and  Virginia, 
statues. 

Received  two  or  three  notes.  We  had  one  dance  tonight. 
The  negroes  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves  very  much.  They 
are  dancing,  as  it  is  Saturday  night. 


Sunday,  March  28. 

Oh ! these  nights  are  so  lovely.  The  stream  in  the  front  of 
the  house  sparkles  so  brightly  on  its  way. 

The  view  from  my  window  is  almost  enchanting. 

Mountains  brightened  by  the  moon  beams,  tower  up 
against  the  blue  sky  from  which  thousands  of  tumbling  stars 
look  down,  and  the  white,  round  moon  sheds  its  soft  silver 
radiance  over  all,  making  distinct  the  green  hills  and  white, 
rounding  roads,  loosing  themselves  amongst  the  trees  and 
shrubbery. 


Monday,  March  29th. 

This  morning  I took  sole  possession  of  the  keys  again.  I 
have  been  reading  the  book  Mr.  Slaughter  lent  me,  “The  Daisy 
Chain,”  it  is  quite  interesting.  Since  I commenced  this  book 
and  since  something  was  said  the  other  day  about  my  char- 


KDr.  George  McDade  of  Montgomery  County,  Alabama,  a physician, 
enjoyed  a lucrative  practice  in  the  Empire.  He  remained  there  but  a short 
while.  After  his  return  to  Montgomery,  he  resided  east  of  the  city  on  the 
old  Micou  plantation. 
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acters  in  comparison  with  Eula’s,  although  it  was  complimen- 
tary, I have  been  more  fully  aware  of  my  faults.  I hope  I will 
improve.  I wanted  to  keep  this  book  neat,  but  already  I have 
made  a good  many  mistakes. 

Tuesday,  March  30th. 

Eula  is  sick  this  morning.  I have  been  busy  reading  nearly 
all  day.  Reb  has  been  true  to  his  name  tonight.  I was  his  man- 
ager and  at  last  conquered. 

After  he  had  been  completely  restored  to  good  humor  and 
had  done  something  else  to  call  forth  censure,  I asked  him  if 
he  knew  what  God  did  to  little  boys  who  acted  in  that  manner, 
and  he  answered,  put  them  in  a well.  I then  asked  who  had  told 
him  so,  he  said  Alice — I proved  to  him  the  untruth  of  this,  and 
told  him  about  the  beautiful  home  that  God  has  ready  for  all 
good  people.  He  looked  much  impressed  and  interested,  and 
said  do  they  have  sheets  there?  and  beds?  He  would  get  sleepy. 
I told  him  “There  would  be  no  night  there.”  Oh ! his  bright  eyes 
looked  so  blue  and  innocent.  George,  too,  was  listening  to  me, 
and  he  prattled  away  about  heaven’s  being  “pretty,”  and  a 
great  deal  more  that  showed,  baby  as  he  is,  he  was  an  atten- 
tive auditor.  Dear  George!  he  has  gone  away  and  left  one  of 
his  little  socks  by  my  bedside. 

Thursday,  April  1st. 

April  fools  day!  Linnie  tried  to  play  a trick  on  Ellie 
and  me,  but  I came  into  the  room  while  she  was  trying  to  get 
one  of  Lizzie’s  notes  to  send  me.  Linnie  carried  one  of  Mr. 
Coachman's  old  letters  to  Ellie,  but  the  “April  fool”  was  soon 
found  out.  I have  finished  the  “Daisy  Chain.”  It  is  a good  and 
interesting  book. 


Friday,  April  2nd,  1869. 

The  railroad  has  stopped,  perhaps  Pa  cannot  come  out  to- 
morrow, I expect  it  will  rain  soon,  for  it  is  cloudy. 

Sunday,  April  4th,  1869. 

Pa  did  not  come  out  yesterday  on  account  of  the  railroad 
stopping.  How  strange  to  pass  a Sunday  without  him.  This 
evening  a crowd  of  Brazilians  came  to  see  us.  Aristocracy,  I 
believe — It  is  uncomfortable  to  us  to  have  endure  these  visits. 
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Our  family  speak  so  little  Portugese,  and  the  Brazilians  no 
English  and  we  feel  confused  while  with  them.  Their  customs 
are  so  different  from  ours  too.  I said  very  little,  but  Ellie,  with 
her  usual  merry  playfulness,  although  she  did  not  want  to  go 
down  to  see  the  visitors,  made  herself  quite  attentive  and  seem- 
ingly agreeable,  talking  to  one,  and  then  to  another,  dressing 
their  hair  with  flowers  &c  red  peppers  &c.  Eula  helped  and  so 
the  time  passed  off.  Capt.  Johnson  pretended  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  prettiest  young  lady. 

It  rained  a little  this  morning  and  the  thunder  rolled 
solemnly  over  head,  while  ever  and  anon  the  lightning  flashed 
across  the  clouded  sky. 

It  is  not  raining  now,  but  an  occasional  bright  flame  lights 
up  the  dark  heavens. 


Monday,  April  5th,  1869. 

We  have  been  talking  about  going  back  to  the  United 
States,  not  that  there  is  any  thoughts  of  our  doing  so,  but 
things  are  so  unsettled  now.  Pa  is  trying  so  hard  to  get  a home 
for  us.  The  Brazilians  are  slow,  everlastingly  slow  in  making  a 
bargain  and  Capt.  Johnson  expects  his  Mother’s  family  in  May. 
We  will  have  to  move  before  then,  but  have  no  place  to  go  to. 
Poor  Pa ! It  is  almost  enough  to  turn  him  quite  grey  with  such 
a large  family  to  provide  for,  and  no  home. 

When  Ma  spoke  of  there  being  the  faintest  possibility  of 
returning  to  the  States,  I felt  so  strangely ; the  comparison  be- 
tween our  lives  here  and  what  it  might  be  in  our  own  dear  na- 
tive land,  presented  itself  so  plainly  to  my  mind.  Eula  became 
quite  “home-sick”  and  had  a good  cry.  Affairs  are  so  unsettled 
at  Home , (and  a war  between  the  negroes  and  white  people  is 
thought  probable) . It  may  be  best  after  all  if  we  remain  in 
Brazil  and  try  to  crush  the  longing  that  we  may  often  have, 
for  the  land  of  our  birth  and  the  loving  & loved  friends  we 
have  left. 


Tuesday,  April  6th. 

This  morning  Linnie  and  I took  a walk  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Mr.  Kneese  entertained  me  tonight  by  relating  some 
of  his  deeds  in  the  War.  It  is  a pleasure  to  listen  to  the  many 
acts  of  valor  (told  by  Our  Soldiers)  of  the  fearful  war  we 
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have  just  passed  through.  Mr.  Kneese  must  have  indeed  been 
a brave  man  and  true  Rebel.  It  ivas  all  a story. 

Wednesday,  April  7th,  1869. 

This  morning  I planted  some  of  the  flower  seed  Mr. 
Slaughter  sent  me.  Yesterday,  two  years  ago,  we  left  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama,  to  start  to  Brazil. 

We  had  quite  a hard  rain  this  evening  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning. 

Friday,  April  9th,  1869. 

Yesterday  evening  I received  two  notes  from  my  “Darl- 
ing.” The  first  time  I have  heard  from  her  in  one  or  two 
weeks.  I would  like  so  much  to  live  near  the  City,  but  it  will 
be  too  expensive  for  Pa;  so  I suppose  if  the  railroad  begins 
again,  we  will  live  in  the  country. 

It  is  lonesome  out  here,  we  have  no  society  worth  speak- 
ing of.  The  Brazilians  of  course,  are  not  suitable  associates 
for  us.  How  can  there  ever  be  any  congeniality  between  two 
races  so  entirely  unlike,  and  whose  customs  are  not  the  same! 

Last  night,  a murder  was  committed  on  this  place, yes,  in 
my  room.  Oh ! a terrible  death  to  die ! Cruelly  and  willfully 
mashed,  crushed.  The  poor  creature  writhed  and  twisted  in 
agony — until  death  came  to  his  relief — and  this  unfortunate 
victim  of  mercy  revenge  for  petty  wrongs — was  a Rat  and  I was 
the  murderess.  (Oh!  what  a brute  I must  have  been  in  those 
days.) 

All  the  little  children  have  the  hooping  cough,  have  had 
it  for  some  time. 


Monday,  April  12th. 

Pa  did  not  go  to  Rio  this  morning.  Ma  had  quite  a severe 
chill  yesterday — Eula  is  sick  today.  Elbe  is  complaining.  I am 
reading  Earnest  Linwood,  think  it  one  of  the  most  musically 
sweet  and  beautiful  stories  I ever  read.  It  is  written  by  my 
grand-mother. 

Saturday  17  th,  1869. 

We  were  disappointed  again  tonight.  Pa  did  not  come 
home.  I have  been  to  ride  once  or  twice  lately.  I said  not  long 
ago  that  I thought  Mr.  Kneese  was  a brave  man  but  he  told  me 
tonight  that  he  told  “stories.” — 
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My  Grand  Mother. 

Spirit  of  my  angel  Mother 
Oft  I sigh  in  vain  for  thee, 

For  thy  teachings  pure  and  lovely 
To  instil  their  strength  in  me. 

0 if  thou  couldst  give  the  language 
That  is  lost  to  thee  on  earth ! 

Thoughts  would  then  unfold  like  roses 
Struggling  in  my  heart  for  birth. 

But  would  not,  could  not  wish  thee 
To  unplume  thy  angel  wings 
For  this  world  of  lights  and  shadows 
Weary  hearts  and  faithless  things 

Tho’  I never  more  may  listen 
To  thy  voice  once  low  and  sweet 
Let  thy  holy  spirit,  Mother, 

Guide  me  to  the  ‘ Mercy  Seat.’ 


April  18th. 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  We  cannot  go  to  church,  for  we 
have  none.  But  what  more  eloquent  sermon  do  we  need  than 
tall  shadowy  mountains  stretched  up  far  into  the  blue  of 
heaven — bright  green  grass — and  softly  murmuring  streams? 
Who  would  want  more  beautiful  music  than  the  voices  of  the 
diamond  like  water-fall  and  happy,  busy,  little  birds. 

To  add  to  the  beauty  of  all,  a drapery  of  white  clouds  rests 
on  the  summit  of  a rocky  mountain  peak. 

I believe  when  a person  lives  in  a crowded  city,  with  the 
air  polluted  by  dust  and  heat — surrounded  by  brick  walls — the 
noise  and  bustle  of  business  life  continually  ringing  in  their 
ears,  they  lose  some  of  the  purity  of  heart. 

Where  they  have  not  even  the  glimpse  of  waving  trees,  rich 
green  fields  and  blue  lakes,  rippled  by  fresh  breezes  to  remind 
them  of  the  Heavenly  hereafter. 

Yet  I do  not  like  the  country  always,  I want  to  live  near 
enough  to  the  city  to  enjoy  both  kinds  of  life. 

Wednesday,  April  21st. 

Yesterday  Capt.  Johnson,  Elbe,  Linnie  and  I took  a ride  on 
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horseback  before  breakfast.  As  we  were  passing  the  house  of 
some  of  our  Brazilian  acquaintances,  they  invited  us  to  stop — 
We  did  so  and  they  gave  us  a social  welcome — handed  us  cof- 
fee, cakes  and  butter.  Showed  us  a beautiful  stream  running 
by  the  house  that  foamed  & sparkled  over  innumerable  rocks. 

This  is  the  day  for  the  American  Steamer  to  come  in.  I 
hope  we  will  get  letters. 


Thursday,  April  22nd. 

We  had  a slight  storm  this  evening — and  tonight  the 
earth  looks  refreshed  and  cool  in  the  very  faint  light  of  the 
moon.  Small  flakes  of  white  clouds  rest  on  the  dark  mountain 
sides,  and  the  voices  of  the  ever  roaring  waterfall  is  loud  & 
distinct,  mingled  with  the  ceaseless  song  of  the  insects.  Solemn- 
ly sweet  this  music  breathes  out  on  the  still  night  air.  Oh!  I 
may  miss  the  beautiful  moonlight  nights  and  sweet  serenades 
when  I leave  Pao  Grande. 


Friday,  April  23rd.  1869. 

(Poetry) 

Saturday,  April  24th,  1869. 

Pa  came  home  this  evening.  ’Tis  so  pleasant  to  have  him 
with  us  again.  Ellie  and  Ma  showed  him  their  paintings  and  I 
carried  my  Diary  for  him  to  read  the  two  little  pieces  of  poetry 
I have  lately  written. 

When  he  had  finished  he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me  and 
said,  “They  are  very  pretty/’  It  was  unexpected,  but  Oh!  I ap- 
preciated it  very  highly!  That  little  act  was  worth  the  praise 
of  thousands.  I knew  how  he  felt  I think,  and  that  sweet  kiss 
came  from  his  heart. 


Tuesday,  April  27th. 

Yesterday  Pa  did  not  go  to  the  city.  He  gave  me  some  les- 
sons in  shooting  a pistol.  I was  frightened  at  first,  but  liked 
it  quite  well  before  the  lessons  were  over.  “The  day  is  dark  and 
dreary.”  This  is  my  week  to  keep  house. 

Wednesday,  April  28th. 

The  times  look  gloomy  now,  we  have  no  home,  we  do  not 
know  what  is  best  to  do.  The  whole  Brazilian  nation  seems  so 
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ignorant  and  so  slow  in  their  movements.  Pa  and  Ma  are  grow- 
ing older  now  and  if  they  should  die,  what  would  this  family 
of  girls  and  little  boys  do  to  support  themselves?  in  this  coun- 
try of  strangers  too.  Oh!  God  only  knows! 

I have  had  such  poor  ink  lately,  and  have  been  writing  so 
badly,  that  my  journal  looks  careless  or  rather  it  looks  as  if  I 
was  careless.  We  are  having  rainy  and  cloudy  weather. 

Saturday,  May  1st,  1869. 

Pa  did  not  come  this  evening,  the  day  did  not  seem  to  be 
Saturday  without  him. 

It  is  cloudy,  but  a few  stars  keep  watch  over  the  world 
in  its  dreams,  while  hundreds  of  fireflies  sparkle  brightly  in 
the  darkness.  I am  listening  to  my  usual  serenade,  the  water- 
fall and  the  cricket’s  song.  I wonder  where  our  home  will  be. 

Monday,  May  3rd. 

Another  week  commenced  and  we  are  still  at  Pao  Grande. 
When  will  the  sun  shine  through  the  clouds?  Tonight  the 
heavens  are  beautifully  studded  with  stars,  and  my  serenade 
is  clear  and  sweet.  But  I want  to  hear  the  beauty  of  the  band 
in  Rio,  soon. 


Thursday. 

We  had  a visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden.  Mrs.  H.  is 
pretty  and  agreeable.  The  railroad  is  not  yet  commenced. 

Sunday,  May  9th. 

Pa  could  not  come  out  yesterday  on  account  of  the  boat 
or  something  about  the  boat.  He  came  today. 


Tuesday  10th. 

At  last  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  we  will  live  near  the 
city  of  Rio.  I am  very  glad — but  I am  almost  afraid  to  say  so, 
or  feel  so — lest  something  happen  to  prevent  my  wish.  We  have 
begun  to  pack  a little.  Pa  went  to  Rio  today. 

Wednesday,  May  12th. 

Yesterday  Ma  and  Eula  returned  Mrs.  Hayden’s  visit.  Ellie 
and  I went  today.  The  cars  have  at  last  commenced  running 
again,  but  the  price  is  higher  than  before. 
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. Thursday,  May  13th. 

ihe  day  is  lovely — The  heavens  look  so  “deeply,  darkly, 
beautifully  blue.  Banks  of  fleecy  white  clouds  rest  above  the 
mountains,  and  over  the  valley  a bluish  mist  has  hung  its  vail, 
through  which  the  scenery  is  lovely. 


Sun  Rise  at  Pao  Grande 

The  welcome  sun  comes  slowly  up 
This  misty  mountain’s  height 
And  fills  the  dewy  vale  below 
With  pure  and  golden  light. 

The  mist  upon  the  silent  lake 
A vale  of  moonlight  seems 
It  slowly  melts  into  the  light, 

Like  half  remembered  dreams. 

The  flowers  bend  before  the  breeze 
That  comes  so  fresh  and  new, 

Rippling  the  waves  that  mirror  back 
The  sky  so  deep  and  blue. 


Monday,  May  17th. 

We  are  very  busy  today  packing.  Will  move  to  our  new 
home  on  Wednesday.  Miss  Lottie  Lane  and  Mr.  Sampson  came 
out  Saturday  morning,  left  this  morning. 

Thursday,  May  20th. 

The  day  before  we  left  Pao  Grande,  Dr.  Johnson  and  one 
of  his  Brazilian  friends  came.  We  were  surprised  to  see  the 
Dr.,  but  pleased.  When  we  reached  Rio,  were  welcomed  by  the 
Freligh  family — remained  at  their  house  about  a day  and  a 
night.  This  evening  came  over  to  San  Domingos,  to  our  new 
Home.  Oh ! how  sweet  the  sound ! and  well  worthy  of  the  music. 

We  are  all  pleased — I am  delighted.  The  house  is  situated 
on  a hill,  rather  steep.  A nice  front  yard  with  four  Palm  trees 
at  the  gate  from  which  a flight  of  steps  covered  with  beauti- 
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ful  green  moss,  leads  down  towards  the  road,  bordered  with 
flowers. 

The  scenery  all  around  is  so  lovely,  so  very  magnif leant! 
We  have  plenty  of  rooms,  I have  one  little  one,  that  looks  out 
on  the  front  yard — the  bay  of  Rio  and  part  of  the  valley  below. 

We  begin  life  almost  anew.  But  I am  so  pleased  with  our 
own  sweet  home.  I say  our  own , it  is  only  rented — From  our 
front  door  we  hear  the  sweet  music  of  the  band.  Oh ! how  much 
better  than  Pao  Grande.  But  there  must  be  thorns  in  all  beau- 
tiful bowers,  I suppose,  and  we  may  look  for  them  here.  I have 
written  rather  carelessly  and  have  not  expressed  myself  very 
well.  But  as  it  is  the  first  night,  the  light  not  very  bright,  and 
I have  no  conveniences  for  writing  well,  I think  I am  to  be  ex- 
cused. 


Friday,  May  21st,  1869. 

We  are  gradually  getting  our  house  furnished  and  fixed 
— The  Johnson  family  came  on  this  last  American  Steamer. 
Capt.  J.  would  have  brought  them  all  to  see  us,  but  the  eve- 
ning was  so  rainy,  he  could  not.  Dr.  Johnson’s  little  girl  Mary 
— came  with  his  Mother.  Eula  and  I expect  to  go  into  the  city 
tomorrow  morning  to  see  our  new  friends.  Capt.  J.  is  staying 
all  night  with  us. 


Sunday,  May  23rd. 

Yesterday  Eula  and  I went  in  to  see  Dr.  Johnson’s  family 
— I like  them  and  am  sorry  they  cannot  live  near  us.  The  Dr’s, 
little  girl  is  a pretty  and  interesting  child.  Linnie  went  with 
them  all  to  Pao  Grande,  to  act  as  interpreter.  We  expect  Mr. 
Slaughter  this  evening. 


Monday,  May  24th. 

Yesterday  evening  Mr.  Slaughter  and  Mr.  Rummel  came. 
At  night,  Ma,  Ellie,  Eula,  Alice  & Julia,  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr. 
Coachman  and  I took  a walk  down  to  the  sea-shore;  we  re- 
mained sometime  watching  the  waves  silvered  by  the  moonlight 
— and  wreathed  with  foam,  slashing  against  the  beach,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  possible  upon  the  white  sand,  then  receding  to 
gather  new  force  with  which  to  break  with  a booming  sound  into 
bright  bubbles,  and  wreathes  of  foam.  Mr.  Slaughter  told  me  of 
some  battles  that  he  had  passed  through,  and  we  gathered  some 
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flowers  by  the  wayside.  I am  going  to  take  lessons  in  Portugese 
from  Mr.  S.  He  remained  all  night  and  left  this  morning  before 
breakfast. 

Tuesday,  May  25th. 

Last  night  Capt.  Johnson,  Mr.  Coachman,  Ellie,  Eula  and 
I went  across  the  bay,  took  ice-cream  in  Rio.  In  coming  back 
the  Capt.,  Eula  and  I got  off  at  the  San  Domingos  landing, 
but  Ellie  and  Mr.  Coachman  were  in  another  part  of  the  boat 
and  thought  we  had  not  reached  the  stopping  place  so  they 
were  carried  over  to  Priae  Grande  and  had  to  ride  home  in  a 
carriage. 


Saturday,  May  27th,  1869. 

Wednesday  night  Mr.  Slaughter  came  to  give  me  a lesson 
in  Portugese.  Dr.  Johnson  came  the  same  evening.  On  Thurs- 
day Eula  the  Dr.  and  I went  in  to  Rio — I received  a present  of 
a beautiful  dress  and  a pair  of  gloves.  Yesterday  Dr.  J.  was 
sick  all  day  Ma  and  Ellie  went  to  Rio-— Last  night  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter came  again  to  teach  me  Portugese. 


Saturday  night. 

Today  Mrs.  and  Dr.  McDade  and  their  children  came.  1 
was  so  pleased  to  see  them,  they  are  old  friends  of  ours  and 
shared  with  us  the  beginning  of  our  hardships  on  the  Doce.  To- 
night Mrs.  Freligh,  Mrs.  Kerr,  Lizzie  and  Mr.  Rainey  made 
a short  visit.  Lizzie  looked  as  usual  sweet  and  pretty. 

Monday,  May  21st,  1869. 

Yesterday  evening  Dr.  Johnson  came.  Mr.  Spencer  told  us 
goodbye,  he  is  going  to  Manas.  The  MacDade  family  are  still 
here,  expect  to  leave  for  the  United  States  soon,  I believe. 

Wednesday,  June  2nd. 

Yesterday  evening  Mr.  Slaughter  came  to  give  me  a les- 
son in  Portugese.  At  night  Dr.  Johnson  came,  remained  all 
night,  and  left  this  morning  before  breakfast. 

Friday,  June  4th. 

Night  before  last  Dr.  Johnson  and  Col.  Cencir30  came  to  see 

^Col.  C.  B.  Censir,  editor  of  a Journal  called  the  “Brazilian  Reflector’ 
published  in  English. 
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us.  Linnie  and  Capt.  Johnson  came  from  Pao  Grande.  Last 
night  Capt.  Johnson  and  R.  Coachman  took  Eula  & me  over  to 
the  city.  We  were  met  by  Dr.  Johnson  who  went  with  us  to  an 
ice-cream  saloon  where  we  were  treated  to  cake,  wine  (though 
I did  not  take  any  wine)  ice-cream  etc.  The  Capt.  and  Dr.  re- 
mained all  night  here.  Eula  is  sick  today. 

Saturday,  June  5th. 

Dr.  Johnson  came  last  night.  Today  he  came  again.  Eula 
went  with  him  to  Mr.  Freligh’s  to  remain  all  night,  tomorrow 
morning  they  will  both  start  early  for  Pao  Grande. 

Tuesday,  June  8th. 

Ellie  and  Mrs.  MacDade  and  family  came  back  yesterday 
from  Mrs.  MacIntyre’s.  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr. 
Coachman,  Ma  and  I took  a walk  down  to  the  beach.  When  we 
returned  were  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Freligh,  Mr.  Pinkney,  Mr. 
Rainey  and  Lizzie.  They  came  for  me  to  go  to  the  city  to  make 
a visit  of  a week — Ma  could  not  spare  me,  as  Eula  and  Ellie 
were  away — but  as  Ellie  returned  Monday,  I came  to  Rio  last 
evening.  Mr.  Pinkney  treated  us  to  ice-cream. 

Monday,  June  14th. 

On  Friday,  Eula,  Mrs.  Brown,  Capt.  and  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mary  J.  came  from  Pao  Grande.  I came  from  the  city  the  same 
day.  Saturday  the  Johnsons  returned  to  P.  G.  The  Dr.  leaves 
for  his  home  behind  the  mountains,  today.  I spent  a pleasant 
time  in  Rio  with  Lizzie.  Mrs.  B.  invited  Lizzie  and  me  to  go 
out  to  P.  G.,  hope  I can  go.  I went  to  church  with  Mr.  P.  yes- 
terday— that  gentleman  gave  me  a very  pretty  book — “Com- 
mon Prayer.”  Mr.  Slaughter  gave  me  a book  also. 


(To  Be  Continued  in  Next  Issue.) 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MADISON  COUNTY 
And  Incidentally  of  North  Alabama 

By  Thomas  Jones  Taylor 

I (The  preceding  chapters  of  Judge  Taylor’s  article  were  printed  in  the 
first  three  issues  of  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly.  In  addition  to  the 
chapters  presented  in  this  issue  others  will  follow  in  future  numbers  — 
Editor.) 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Land  Sales  in  1818 

When  North  Alabama  was  settled  the  fine  tobacco  lands  of 
Virginia  were  becoming  worn  and  exhausted,  and  the  time  for 
enormous  profits  on  that  staple  had  passed,  and  the  State  was 
beginning  to  be  over  populated  with  slaves  whose  labor  had 
wasted  or  destroyed  the  productive  power  of  the  land.  The  in- 
troduction of  cotton  and  the  profits  accruing  in  its  cultivation 
in  the  new  territory  created  as  great  excitement  all  things  con- 
sidered as  the  California  gold  fever  in  1848-9. 

When  the  Tennessee  lands  were  surveyed  and  offered  for 
sale  in  1818  most  wonderful  accounts  of  their  fertility  were  cir- 
culated in  the  older  States.  Farmers  on  their  worn  tobacco 
plantations,  whose  slaves  were  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  make 
them  a burden  to  their  owners,  found  an  Eldorado  in  a country 
where  a good  farm  hand  could  make  five  or  six  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  cotton  annually.  It  appeared  as  if  all  Virginia  was 
moving  Southward.  It  was  said  that  old  Virginia  was  worn  out, 
that  its  slaves  would  be  carried  to  more  fertile  lands,  that  its 
plantations  would  be  deserted,  and  grass  grow  up  in  the  streets 
of  its  deserted  towns.  But  experience  has  shown  the  fallacy  of 
such  predictions.  Nearly  seventy  years  has  passed  since  the 
tide  of  emigration  set  out  southward.  Virginia  sent  slaves  to 
the  cotton  region  by  thousands  and  capital  amounting  to  mil- 
lions. War  converted  the  finest  portion  of  the  State  into  a desert 
and  prostrated  her  industrial  enterprises.  Yet  these  old  Vir- 
ginia fields  are  now  in  cultivation,  yielding  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, her  towns  are  thriving  and  prosperous,  the  old  State  has 
renewed  her  youth,  and  holds  a front  rank  in  the  progress  of 
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the  age.  The  population  of  old  Madison  was  eager  to  break  over 
the  obstacles  that  Indian  treaties  and  United  States  statutes  had 
hitherto  interposed,  and  spread  over  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Huntsville  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  emi- 
grants and  land  speculators,  and  while  the  surveyors  in  the  year 

1817  were  busy  surveying  the  public  lands  for  the  sales  of  the 
ensuing  year,  a horde  of  eager  speculators  hovered  around  them, 
taking  notes  of  the  quality  of  the  different  subdivisions  as  they 
were  located  and  placed  a value  on  them. 

Not  only  was  the  land  office  located  in  Huntsville,  but  the 
Planters  and  Merchants  Bank  had  been  chartered  in  the  year 
1817,  being  the  first  bank  established  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
In  the  year  1818  Alabama  was  organized  into  the  Territory  of 
Alabama  and  William  W.  Bibb  appointed  Territorial  Governor. 
The  sale  of  pubilc  lands  commenced  on  the  second  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1818,  and  the  competition  for  the  best  land  was  spirited,  and 
some  of  these  lands  brought  enormously  high  prices.  The  land 
on  the  Matthews’  plantation,  west  of  the  Indian  line  sold  for  $27 
per  acre.  The  Denegan  plantation  sold  for  $20  per  acre,  and  the 
fine  body  of  lands  now  known  as  the  Mullen’s  “Flat  lands,”  aver- 
aged about  $30  per  acre.  Below  Madison  Sta.  the  Bradford 
plantation  sold  for  $30  per  acre,  the  Clemens  plantation  at  about 
the  same  rate,  while  the  Patton  and  Stevens  land  were  bid  off  at 
from  $50  to  $54  per  acre,  this  being  the  highest  price  bid  for  any 
land  in  Madison  county. 

But  farther  west  the  rich  Tennessee  river  bottom  lands 
brought  much  higher  figures  than  any  of  these,  one  quarter  sec- 
tion in  the  Tuscumbia  region,  being  bidden  off,  at  over  $100  per 
acre.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  lands,  that  in  the  year 

1818  nearly  all  the  desirable  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee 
were  taken  up  and  occupied.  North  Alabama  was  full  of  slaves, 
brought  here  by  their  owners  from  Old  Virginia  to  occupy  their 
new  fields  of  labor  and  no  sooner  had  the  impatient  slave  owner 
received  his  certificate  of  purchase  than  his  train  of  wagons  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  his  new  purchase,  and  the  year  1818  was 
the  busiest  year  and  the  one  most  fruitful  in  industrial  develop- 
ment ever  known.  While  Madison  county  received  considerable 
accession  of  territory,  yet  her  increase  of  population  did  not  com- 
pare with  the  new  counties.  Her  new  territory  was  generally 
taken  up  by  the  citizens  of  the  county,  who  transferred  their 
energy  and  enterprise  to  newer  lands.  Large  numbers  of  our 
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prominent  citizens  at  this  time,  located  lands  further  down  the 
Tennessee  valley,  and  many  of  them  became  the  representative 
men  of  the  new  counties  in  which  they  located.  But  many  lead- 
ing men  in  our  county  came  here  about  this  time,  and  more  than 
compensated  us  for  the  loss  we  sustained  in  the  great  diffusion  of 
our  population  in  1818.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  year  1818 
was  the  most  remarkable  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  but  its 
results  were  quite  different  from  other  important  eras  that  pre- 
ceded it,  in  this  respect. 

Heretofore  Old  Madison  had  been  North  Alabama,  as  it  in- 
cluded the  settled  portion  of  the  State,  and  in  dealing  with  influ- 
ences that  gave  direction  to  white  enterprise  and  development, 
Madison  county  meant  North  Alabama.  But  in  1818  the  events 
that  turned  the  accumulating  population  and  capital  of  our  little 
triangular  county  into  the  whole  Tennessee  valley,  while  they 
greatly  widened  the  area  of  the  annalist,  also  merged  the  identity 
of  Madison  with  a score  of  other  counties  and  we  no  longer  have 
a separate  and  distinct  theme.  What  was  once  the  history  of 
Madison  county,  now  became  the  common  history  of  the  whole 
Tennessee  valley  and  the  formation  of  these  new  counties,  and 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alabama  into  the  Union  will  form 
an  appropriate  conclusion  to  my  articles  on  the  early  history  of 
the  county. 

The  first  great  influence  wrought  by  the  land  sales  of  1818 
was  the  impetus  given  to  speculation.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  pre- 
cisely what  our  forefathers  expected  of  the  new  country  but  it 
appears  among  other  things,  they  expected  a great  development 
in  the  production  of  cotton,  and  at  the  same  time  expected  the 
staple  to  hold  its  high  price,  from  20c  to  25c  per  pound.  People 
today  would  not  make  such  mistakes,  if  the  problem  of  supply 
and  demand  would  form  part  of  their  calculations. 

In  a little  over  one  year’s  time  from  the  land  sales,  instead 
of  Madison  county  alone  we  find  that  Cotaco,  now  Morgan, 
Franklin,  Limestone,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Lauderdale,  and 
Blount  counties  had  been  organized  and  flourishing  villages  es- 
tablished as  their  county  sites,  and  a large  and  prosperous  popu- 
lation within  their  borders.  Our  people  having  purchased  all  the 
available  lands  in  their  reach  at  ruinously  extravagant  prices 
were  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  them  that  the  Tennessee  river  must  be  opened  and  towns  built 
on  its  banks  to  become  great  emporiums  of  trade,  and  speculation 
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took  the  form  of  a mania  for  city  building.  The  U.  S.  Government 
in  the  survey  of  1818  laid  off  not  less  than  three  sites  of  cities, 
which  were  entered  in  one  acre  lots  and  Government  patents  is- 
sued, and  it  is  said  that  the  present  owners  of  some  of  these 
government  towns  have  nearly  half  bushel  of  government  pat- 
ents representing  their  titles  to  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of 
land.  The  names  of  these  towns  laid  off  by  the  government  were 
York  Bluff,  Cold  Water,  and  Marathon.  I have  not  located  the 
two  first  named,  (would  be  glad  of  some  information  about 
them).  But  accidentally  happened  on  Marathon,  and  as  it  was 
a favorite  investment  with  the  Huntsville  people  (Dr.  David 
Moore  entered  about  one-half  the  lots  in  the  town)  I will  here 
state  that  it  was  located  in  Sec.  31,  T.  3,  R.  7 W.,  which  would 
locate  it  south  of  Rogersville,  in  Lauderdale  county  and  a short 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  Elk  river  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  About  five  hundred  lots  were  laid  off  here  and  taken  up 
by  government  patents,  at  prices  ranging  from  two  to  fifty  dol- 
lars per  lot,  and  about  the  same  proceedings  were  had  with  re- 
gard to  those  other  two  towns,  which  were  laid  off  about  the 
same  size  as  Marathon.  But  our  people  were  destined  to  get  up 
the  great  town  speculation  of  the  day  nearer  home,  and  when 
they  began  to  talk  Indian  Creek  Canal  for  the  construction  of 
wThich  a company  was  already  incorporated  as  the  “Indian  Creek 
Navigation  Company,”  and  the  building  of  a great  cotton  city 
on  the  beautiful  triangular  promontory  where  Triana  now 
stands,  our  people  most  enthusiastically  favored  the  new  pro- 
ject. There  is  no  doubt  that  a great  deal  could  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  enterprise.  People  knew  nothing  of  railroads,  and  nat- 
urally looked  to  the  river  as  their  great  highway  to  commerce. 
I doubt  if  a more  beautiful  river  location  for  a city  could  be 
found  in  the  South  and  old  Triana’s  highlands  and  bluffs,  could 
the  plans  of  our  fathers  have  been  carried  out,  would  today  be 
the  site  of  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  South.  It  was  confi- 
dently believed  that  a canal  navigable  for  batteaux  could  be 
kept  open  from  Huntsville  and  a larger  part  of  the  county’s  crop 
of  cotton  would  find  its  port  of  debarkation  at  Triana,  and  that 
as  soon  as  Tennessee  river  was  opened,  large  steamers  would 
take  up  their  cargoes  at  her  wharves.  On  all  sides  of  the  new 
city  was  an  unrivalled  cotton  area,  rapidly  being  cleared  up  and 
soon  these  huge  steamers,  when  they  came  up  the  river,  would 
bring  up  and  place  in  the  warehouses  of  the  city,  the  necessities 
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and  luxuries  demanded  by  our  great  farming  population.  So  a 
company  was  formed,  the  land  entered  from  the  government,  a 
charter  of  incorporation  obtained,  a city  surveyed,  and  the  lots 
placed  in  the  market.  The  size  of  a regular  lot,  was  66  ft.  front 
and  198  ft.  to  the  centre  of  the  block,  about  three  tenths  of  an 
acre  to  the  lot.  Some  of  these  lots  brought  enormous  prices,  es- 
pecially tnose  fronting  the  river  favorable  for  warehouse  pur- 
poses. A large  number  of  old  citizens  made  investments  there, 
and  in  several  instances  removed  to  the  new  city.  Among  other 
lots  purchased,  Dr.  David  Moore  paid  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
for  a sixty-six  foot  lot  and  one  thousand  dollars  for  another, 
which  is  about  a fair  example  of  the  prices  of  the  best  of  these 
lots.  It  is  said  that  at  the  first  sale  of  town  lots,  the  trustees 
| realized  ninety  thousand  dollars  with  many  lots  unsold.  The 
men  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  deserved  success,  and  fifty  years 
earlier  would  have  made  Triana  a great  city,  but  unfortunately 
modern  science  came  in  and  revolutionized  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  and  Triana  succumbed  to  inexorable  fate,  but  we 
hope  she  will  rise  again,  and  that  the  opening  of  the  Tennessee 
will  yet  make  a future  for  the  ancient  city. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Tennessee  Valley  From  1818  To  1820 

The  early  history  of  Madison  county  from  the  year  1818  to 
1820  embraces  the  history  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  a short 
recital  of  the  wonderful  development  of  this  region  will  form 
an  appropriate  conclusion  of  these  sketches  of  our  early  history. 
I have  stated  that  the  year  1818  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  in  our  early  history.  From  that  year  dates  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  a transaction  which,  in  rapid- 
ity of  execution  and  great  development  of  industrial  pursuits  in 
a time  not  exceeding  two  years,  has  never  been  paralleled  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  when  the  land  sales 
commenced,  there  was  but  one  county  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
— Old  Madison,  comprising  then  about  three-fourths  of  its  pres- 
ent area,  in  whose  territory  was  a population  of  near  twenty 
thousand.  The  census  of  1816  gave  us  a population  of  14,200, 
which  had  increased  very  fast  to  the  year  1818.  Huntsville 
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was  the  only  town  in  the  valley,  and  outside  of  our  county  limits 
not  a man  owned  an  acre  of  soil.  It  had  belonged  to  the  Indians 
and  was  now  owned  by  the  Government,  that  had  surveyed  it 
and  advertised  the  sales  to  begin  on  the  2nd  day  of  February, 
1818.  There  was  but  little  interest  taken  in  the  squatters  or 
settlers  on  these  lands,  as  the  extravagant  values  placed  upon 
them  made  it  a hopeless  undertaking  for  a man  without  money 
to  expect  to  buy  and  pay  for  his  home.  This  class  of  settlers 
waited  until  the  great  sales  of  1832,  when  wise  laws  gave  them 
protection  against  the  speculator  and  made  that  year  the  begin- 
ning of  a series  of  just  enactments  that  guaranteed  to  all  actual 
settlers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  permanent  homes  in  the  new 
country.  The  bank  and  the  land  office  made  Huntsville  the 
centre  of  the  gigantic  speculations  of  the  years  1818  and  1819, 
and  we  can  well  imagine  the  bustle  and  stir  that  pervaded  our 
little  city  during  this  eventful  period.  The  town  was  literally 
crammed  with  people;  the  hotel  keepers  were  coining  money; 
our  bank  could  not,  with  its  limitations,  do  a tenth  part  of  the 
discounting  or  accommodation  desired.  Everybody  was  so  eager 
to  invest  that  their  investments  absorbed  their  available  capital, 
and  the  country  became  full  of  currency  in  the  shape  of  prom- 
issory notes  based  on  droves  of  negroes,  and  Virginia  land  and 
bill  discounters,  known  at  that  time  as  shavers , reaped  a golden 
harvest  and  built  up  large  fortunes  in  an  incredibly  short  period 
of  time.  The  land  sale  was  a battle  of  giants,  corporation 
against  corporation,  and  capital  against  capital.  In  February, 
1818,  I have  stated  there  was  one  little  county  and  one  town,  and 
near  twenty  thousand  people  in  the  valley.  How  was  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1820,  a period  of  two  years!  Morgan, 
Blount,  St.  Clair,  Jackson,  Limestone,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence 
and  Franklin  counties  had  been  occupied  and  organized,  and  the 
towns  of  Bellefonte,  Somerville,  Moulton,  Athens,  Tuscumbia, 
Florence,  Blountsville,  Ashville  and  Russelville  founded  and 
nearly  all  of  them  incorporated.  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  re- 
gion adjoining  was  all  settled  up,  formed  into  eight  counties 
with  many  flourishing  towns,  and  fifty  thousand  people  settled 
in  its  limits  in  a period  of  two  years. 

There  are  probably  instances  of  military  occupation,  or  of 
unusual  excitement  in  mining  regions,  in  which  temporary  set- 
tlement of  an  uninhabited  region  would  compare  in  proportion 
with  the  occupation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  but  never  in  his- 
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tory,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  in  times  of  peace,  has  the  settle- 
ment of  any  agricultural  region,  solely  for  farming  purposes, 
in  any  respect  compared  with  the  occupation  and  development 
of  this  fine  and  fertile  region.  It  was  a simultaneous  outpour- 
ing of  the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a wilder- 
ness without  an  owner  surrounded  us  on  all  sides;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Tennessee  river,  from  its  entrance  into 
the  State  near  the  Georgia  line  to  its  exit  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi line,  had  a continuous  farming  settlement  on  both 
sides  with  a teeming  population.  The  great  highway  from 
Virginia  to  Alabama  during  the  year  1818-19  was  more 
like  the  route  of  an  army  of  occupation  than  an  ordinary 
public  highway,  and  travelers  northward  assert  that  they 
would  sometimes  journey  for  many  days  without  being  out  of 
sight  of  emigrant  wagons,  accompanied  by  long  files  of  negro 
slaves  steadily  tramping  southward.  Alabama  had  been  made  a 
territory  in  1818,  and  the  emigration  was  increasing  its  popula- 
tion at  so  wonderful  a rate  that  early  in  the  year  1819  the  new 
territory  was  knocking  at  the  door  for  admission  as  State,  and  as 
it  had  the  population  required  by  the  Constitution,  Congress 
called  a Convention  to  meet  in  Huntsville  on  the  first  Monday  in 
July,  1819,  to  form  a State  Constitution.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  delegates  from  Madison  county  to  the  Convention  of 
1819:  John  W.  Walker,  President  of  the  Convention;  Clement 
C.  Clay,  John  Leigh  Townes,  Henry  Chambers,  Lemuel  Mead, 
Henry  Minor,  Gabriel  Moore,  John  M.  Taylor.  Madison  cer- 
tainly had  a very  able  delegation  to  this  Convention.  John  W. 
Walker  was  our  first  U.  S.  Senator  from  North  Alabama,  with 
W.  R.  King  from  South  Alabama  as  his  colleague.  Clement  C. 
Clay,  the  most  successful  politician  and  the  most  popular  leader 
of  his  period,  was  first  Circuit  Judge  of  the  District,  then  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  then  Governor,  then  U.  S.  Senator,  and  having 
attained  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  highest  attainable  point  in  a 
politician’s  career  in  a new  State  he  retired  to  private  life,  and 
was  never  a candidate  for  a public  position  from  the  expiration 
of  his  term  as  U.  S.  Senator  in  1842.  By  request  tie  codified  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  attended  to  some  bank  interests  of  the 
State;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  his  private  affairs. 
There  was  no  man  of  his  day  that  in  any  degree  possessed  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  as  Governor  Clay  did.  There 
were  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  he  was  the  great 
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expounder  of  Democratic  principles,  and  his  convictions  seem- 
ed so  strong  and  his  explanations  so  clear  and  logical  that  his 
ideas  pervaded  the  masses  and  he  was  the  great  political  teacher 
of  his  day.  Then  the  people  believed  as  strong  in  his  political 
honesty  as  they  did  in  that  of  old  Andrew  Jackson.  While  in 
Congress  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  pre-emption  laws  protecting  actual  settlers  on  the  public 
lands,  and  the  passage  of  wise  and  just  laws  on  pre-emption, 
mainly  through  his  persistent  efforts,  gave  him  a hold  on  the 
people  of  Alabama  that  nothing  could  shake  off.  He  only  had 
to  indicate  what  office  he  would  accept  and  the  people  gave  it 
to  him.  Lemuel  Mead  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  1819,  and  held  the  office  for  sixteen  years.  John  L.  Townes 
was  a planter  and  never  mingled  in  politics,  and  settled  and 
died  in  Tuscumbia  Valley.  Henry  Chambers  was  United  States 
Senator;  Gabriel  Moore  was  second  (sic)'  Governor  of  the  State 
and  also  United  States  Senator;  Henry  Minor  succeeded  C.  C. 
Clay  as  Judge  of  our  Circuit  Court  and  was  for  many  years  re- 
porter of  the  Supreme  Court;  John  M.  Taylor  succeeded  Henry 
Minor  as  Judge  of  our  Circuit  Court,  and  was  afterwards  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  This  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  record,  and  shows  the  character  of  men  who  form- 
ed our  first  State  Constitution.  The  whole  list  of  delegates 
from  the  State  is  comprised  mostly  of  men  who  were  afterwards 
U.  S.  Senators,  members  of  Congress,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Governors  of  the  State. 

After  the  formation  of  the  State  Constitution  the  Govern- 
or’s election  and  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature  follow- 
ed. There  is  a remarkable  circumstance  shown  by  the  record 
of  the  State’s  vote  for  Governor  in  the  county,  that  Wm.  W. 
Bibb  received  1,229  votes  in  this  county  and  Marmaduke  Wil- 
liams 1,244,  making  2,473  votes  cast  in  this  election.  When  we 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  East  Madison  was 
not  then  in  the  county,  and  compare  the  white  vote  of  the  county 
as  it  then  stood  with  its  white  vote  of  today,  we  find  that  before 
nor  since  the  year  1819  has  the  vote  of  the  same  area  of  country 
been  as  heavy  as  the  vote  of  1819.  Marmaduke  Williams  was 
a brother  of  Robert  Williams,  late  Governor  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory. He  was  a member  of  Congress  in  North  Carolina  from 
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1803  to  1809,  came  to  Huntsville  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1810,  and  a few  years  afterwards  went  to  Tuscaloosa.  He  was 
a clever,  amiable  gentleman,  but  far  inferior  to  Governor  Bibb 
in  talents.  Yet,  he  beat  Governor  Bibb  in  all  of  North  Alabama 
except  Bibb’s  home,  Limestone  county.  This  was  on  account  of 
a question  of  seat  of  government ; Governor  Bibb  being  in  favor 
of  Cahaba  and  Williams  in  favor  of  Tuscaloosa.  The  first  Leg- 
islature of  the  State,  by  ordinance  of  the  Convention,  convened 
in  Huntsville  in  November,  1819,  and  held  its  first  session,  in 
which  Samuel  Walker,  Gabriel  Moore,  Epps  Moody,  Jas.  G.  Bir- 
ney,  Griffin  Lampkin,  Samuel  Chapman,  John  L.  Townes,  Fred- 
erick Weeden  and  Isaac  Welborn  represented  Madison  county. 

This  brings  our  record  up  to  the  year  1820  and  closes  the 
early  history  of  the  county.  The  United  States  census  of  1820 
shows  the  population  and  resources  of  Madison  county  at  that 
date,  and  also  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, showing  the  growth  and  development  of  that  region.  The 
changes  made  in  our  judicial  system  of  1819  abolished  the  Su- 
perior Court  and  Inferior  or  Court  of  Justice  of  the  Quorum, 
and  as  these  courts  were  peculiar  to  Madison  county  alone  in 
North  Alabama,  I propose  as  a matter  of  history,  to  devote  an 
article  to  each  of  these  courts,  as  concluding  chapters  to  this 
history. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Superior  Court 

I have  stated  in  a preceding  article  that  the  Territory  laws 
were  extended  over  Madison  county  in  the  year  1809.  Many  of 
these  laws  had  been  passed  before  the  county  was  organized, 
among  others  for  the  appointment  of  justices  and  constables  in 
the  Captain’s  beats.  In  the  year  1809  a Circuit  Court  System 
was  organized  in  the  Territory,  but  as  it  was  abolished  in  the 
year  1809  we  had  no  Circuit  Court  in  the  county  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  State  Constitution  in  1819.  In  the  year  1807  the 
Justice’s  Court  was  organized,  consisting  of  five  Justices,  the 
chief  justice  of  which  was  styled  Justice  of  the  Quorum,  and  un- 
der this  act  this  court  was  organized,  and  this  court  was  the 
first  court  held  in  the  county,  in  April,  1810,  but  its  history  will 
require  a separate  chapter.  The  act  of  1809  abolishing  the  Cir- 
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cuit  Courts  merged  their  jurisdiction  into  courts  to  be  known 
as  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  but  there  was  yet  no 
judge  for  Madison  county.  In  May,  1810,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
an  additional  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  was  to  be  appointed 
for  the  county  of  Madison  and  Obadiah  Jones  was  appointed,  and 
held  the  office  until  1817,  when  Beverly  Hughes  succeeded  him 
and  became  a Circuit  Judge  under  the  State  Constitution.  The 
act  of  Congress  fixed  the  Judge’s  salary  at  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  and  required  him  to  be  a resident  of  his  district. 
By  this  act  the  Superior  Court  at  Natchez  in  Adams  county,  was 
made  a Court  of  Appeals,  and  decrees  from  the  other  courts 
could  by  writ  of  error  be  carried  to  that  court  for  consideration, 
and  on  questions  of  law  the  decision  of  the  court  was  final,  but 
on  questions  of  evidence  cases  when  reversed  came  back  for 
further  action.  The  sheriff  was  appointed  under  the  act  of  1807, 
and  it  appears  that  Stephen  Neal  was  made  sheriff  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law3  into  the  county  in  1809.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  town  commissioners  had  a court-house  ready  in  1810, 
nor  do  we  know  in  what  part  of  the  town  the  first  Superior 
Court,  convened  here  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1810,  held  its 
sessions.  In  those  days  the  judges  and  many  other  officers  of 
the  court  were  appointed  and  held  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior, and  there  was  a great  deal  of  form  and  ceremony  that 
is  now  dispensed  with.  It  is  said  that  when  court  opened  here, 
in  1810,  Judge  Obadiah  Jones  appeared  in  the  crowded  court- 
room attired  in  his  Judge’s  gown  with  a sword  girt  about  his 
waist  and  a cocked  hat  and  plume  overshadowing  his  head.  He 
entered  amid  profound  silence,  every  head  was  uncovered,  and, 
preceded  by  the  sheriff  with  a drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  he  walk- 
ed majestically  to  the  judicial  seat  and  called  the  court  to  order 
by  sound  of  the  gavel.  The  sheriff  made  proclamation  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  court.  Peter  Perkins  rose  at  the  clerk’s  desk 
and,  with  low  obesiance,  submitted  to  His  Honor  his  commission 
over  the  broad  seal  of  Governor  Williams  as  clerk  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  and  also  his  certificate  of  qualification,  and  was  di- 
rected to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Then  Louis  Wins- 
ton produced  in  like  manner  and  form  his  credentials  as  Attor- 
ney-General for  the  Territory,  and  entered  upon  his  duties. 
Next  in  order  of  business  Louis  Winston,  John  C.  Hamilton, 
George  Coulter,  James  Rogers,  Gabriel  Moore,  Marmaduke 
Williams  and  John  W.  Walker  presented  their  credentials  and 
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were  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  this  court.  Of  this  list 
of  attorneys  Louis  Winston,  George  Coulter,  Gabriel  Moore  and 
Marmaduke  Williams,  and  of  those  already  mentioned  John  W. 
Walker,  became  prominent  in  our  State.  As  this  was  the  first 
term  of  the  court  no  juries  were  in  attendance,  because  the  law 
regulating  juries  required  the  sheriff  to  prepare  a list  at  each 
court  from  which  the  juries  for  the  next  term  were  drawn;  and 
at  the  next  term  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  names  were  drawn, 
in  open  court,  from  this  venire,  who  served  as  grand  jurors  for 
that  term ; a method  that  insured  impartiality  and  perfect  se- 
crecy, as  no  grand  juror  knew  he  would  be  required  to  serve 
until  a few  minutes  before  sworn  and  the  grand  jury  empannel- 
ed.  The  list  furnished  by  the  sheriff  at  the  October  term  1810,  is 
too  long  for  insertion,  comprising  over  one  hundred  names.  The 
names  of  jurors  drawn  to  serve  in  the  ensuing  April  term,  1811, 
being  the  first  jury  organized  in  the  county,  were  as  follows: 
Rice  Ellington,  Richard  Crowton,  Wm.  W.  Kavanaugh,  Jacob 
Broyles,  Robert  Davis,  John  Bird,  Wm.  Gray,  Littlebery  Adams, 
Ben  L.  Saunders,  Alfred  Massengale,  Daniel  Connally,  John 
Connally,  Bennett  Woods,  James  Titus,  Wm.  Simpson,  Spencer 
Ball,  Andrew  Sivley,  Levi  Hinds,  John  Carter,  Thomas  Austin, 
Hugh  Rogers,  Joseph  Matthews,  Samuel  Wilson,  John  Kirksey, 
Michael  Montgomery,  Edward  Bradley,  John  Lay,  Thomas 
Couch,  Daniel  Gillis,  Wm.  McWilliams,  James  Christian,  George 
Sharp,  John  Bunch,  John  Reedy,  Jacob  Pruitt,  and  Joseph  Ack- 
len.  Many  of  these  jurors  are  remembered  by  our  old  citizens. 
There  was  but  little  business  transacted  at  this  term  of  the 
court.  At  the  April  term,  1811,  Francis  Epps  Harris  produced 
his  commission  as  clerk  and  remained  in  office  until  after  the 
State  of  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  At  this  term 
the  first  grand  jury  was  organized  from  the  jury  drawn  at  the 
preceding  term.  The  following  is  a list  of  their  names : John 

Bunch,  Little  Foreman,  John  Connally,  Wm.  Simpson,  John 
Kirksey,  Thomas  Couch,  Jacob  Broyles,  Alfred  Massen- 
gale, Andrew  Sivley,  Spencer  Ball,  Joseph  Acklen,  John  Bird, 
Robert  Davis,  Daniel  Gillis,  Joseph  Matthews,  Hugh  Rogers,  Ja- 
cob Pruit,  Rice  Ellington  and  Samuel  Wilson.  John  W.  Walker 
served  as  Attorney-General  at  this  term.  James  McCampbell 
and  Francis  Jones,  gentlemen , were  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  this 
term  many  civil  cases  appeared  on  the  docket,  and  criminal  cases 
were  taken  up  on  the  third  day.  At  the  April  term,  1812,  Jacob 
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Isaacs  and  Clement  C.  Clay  were  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  on 
the  11th  of  May,  1812,  the  bonds  of  matrimony  between  John 
and  Catherine  Cater  were  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  court,  be- 
ing the  first  record  of  a divorce  in  the  county.  In  December, 
1812,  the  first  capital  case  was  tried.  One  Eli  Newman  had  been 
tried  for  murder  and  the  jury  failed  to  agree,  and  a special  court 
was  held  for  the  trial  of  his  case  on  the  2nd  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, 1812.  On  Wednesday  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  guilty, 
and  on  the  same  day  John  W.  Walker,  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
applied  for  a new  trial.  On  Thursday  Judge  Jones  overruled 
his  motion  and  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be  hanged  on  Satur- 
day, on  which  day  he  was  executed.  The  proceedings  in  this 
case  show  why  there  was  no  lynch  law  in  those  days.  The  Su- 
perior Court  was  set  aside  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in 
1819,  and  the  Circuit  Court  established  in  lieu  thereof.  Many 
of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of  the  State  were  admitted  to  bar 
in  Huntsville  during  its  existence,  and  there  were  few  changes 
in  its  officers. 

I have  stated  that  in  1812  John  W.  Walker  acted  as  Attor- 
ney-General for  a term  of  the  court,  and  the  records  give  the 
probable  reason  for  his  appointment.  The  records  lead  us  to 
infer  that  there  must  have  been  a free  fight  on  the  Public  Square 
in  1811,  in  which  Louis  Winston  took  a hand  and  became  one  of 
the  prosecuted  instead  of  a prosecutor.  At  the  fall  term,  in 
1811,  Luther  and  Calvin  Morgan,  John  and  Louis  Winston,  Alex 
Gilbreath,  Dillon  Blevens,  Gabriel  Moore  and  some  others  were 
indicted  for  assault  and  battery  on  each  other  with  some  tres- 
pass mixed  in,  but  it  appears  that  these  brave  and  generous  old 
fellows  boxed  it  out,  fair  and  square,  and  when  their  cases  came 
up  for  trial  they  had  made  friends  and  came  into  court  and  set- 
tled their  little  fines,  ranging  from  six-and-a-fourth  cents  to  fif- 
teen dollars,  and  peace  reigned  in  Huntsville. 

I do  not  propose  to  dwell  further  on  the  doings  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  It  was  authorized  by  Federal  authority,  but  as  all 
the  other  counties  in  North  Alabama  were  organized  about  the 
time  or  after  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  this  court 
was  peculiar  to  Madison  county  and  was  not  known  in  any  other 
county  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State.  Our  courts,  until  the 
year  1822,  did  not  try  slaves.  In  cases  of  misdemeanor  they 
were  tried  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  punished  by  whipping 
and  branding.  Justices  could  not  sentence  a slave  to  receive 
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over  thirty-nine  lashes,  unless  the  sentence  was  concurred  in  by 
two  slave  holders,  who  presided  with  him  at  the  trial  and  heard 
the  evidence  in  the  cause.  In  capital  offences  committed  by  a 
slave  the  Justice  who  had  jurisdiction  required  a jury  to  be 
summonsed  immediately,  and  the  slave  was  tried  by  three  Jus- 
tices and  by  a jury,  two-thirds  of  which  were  slave-holders,  and 
his  owner  was  expected  to  employ  counsel  for  his  defense.  Any 
white  person  who  maimed  or  killed  a slave  was  subject  to  the 
same  punishment  as  for  maiming  or  killing  a white  man,  and 
the  fact  that  a slave  was  property  and  that  his  time  belonged 
to  his  owner  gave  him  short  imprisonment  and  speedy  trial,  and, 
unless  the  presumption  of  his  guilt  was  strong,  he  was  rarely 
convicted,  as  his  owner,  if  he  believed  his  slave  innocent,  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  making  good  his  defense.  The  slave 
code,  as  it  existed  until  the  war,  was  framed  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1805,  and  was  materially  the  same  in  all  the  slave 
holding  states,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  negro  race 
was  better  protected  in  person  by  these  old  laws  than  they  are 
today,  with  full  political  rights  and  privileges.  He  always  had 
a lawyer  to  defend  him  and  his  master  invariably  prosecuted 
any  white  man  who,  without  authority,  abused  or  injured  his 
slaves. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Inferior  Court 

The  provision  in  the  Territorial  laws  for  appointing  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  establishing  county  courts  composed  of 
five  justices  of  the  quorum,  one  of  whom,  generally  the  oldest 
justice,  was  chief  justice  of  the  quorum,  dates  back  to  1797.  The 
justice  of  the  quorum  goes  back  to  the  old  Virginia  colonial 
laws,  and  was  incorporated  into  the  Virginia  code  of  law  from 
the  old  English  law  dating  many  centuries  back.  Under  the  laws 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  enacted  in  the  year  1807,  this  court 
was  organized  and  was  in  existence  in  the  Natchez  district  sev- 
eral years  before  the  settlement  of  Madison  county.  This  law 
provides  that  in  each  county  in  the  Territory  five  justices  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  hold  orphans  s court  twice  each 
year.  It  was  made  their  duty  to  attend  to  the  administration 
and  settlement  of  estates,  to  assess  taxes  for  county  purposes 
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and  superintend  the  county  finances,  open  roads,  build  bridges, 
establish  jail  bounds,  and  for  other  purposes.  At  this  time, 
with  debtors  who  could  not  secure  their  debts  by  bond  and  had 
no  real  estate  or  personal  property  to  secure  the  same,  on  appli- 
cation by  their  creditors,  a writ  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum 
was  issued,  and  the  debtor  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail,  where 
he  remained  until  he  could  make  out  and  swear  to  a schedule  of 
his  effects,  when,  on  being  brought  before  the  Superior  Court 
and  no  taint  of  fraud  appearing  in  the  transaction,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  custody  by  warrant  of  the  Court.  Or  if  he  was 
unable  to  pay  the  sheriff  for  his  board  and  his  creditors  refused 
to  do  so,  the  sheriff  could,  without  incurring  any  responsibility, 
discharge  him.  But  there  was  a distinction  made  in  the  con- 
finement of  a debtor  and  a felon.  The  felon  was  placed  in  close 
confinement  and  even  heavily  ironed,  but  the  debtor  could,  by 
giving  security  for  his  appearance,  have  the  benefit  of  what  was 
known  as  the  “prison  bounds”  laid  off  by  the  justices  of  the  quo- 
rum. At  first  prison  bounds  included  about  ten  acres,  but  they 
were  gradually  extended  until,  by  a map  of  jail  bounds  made  in 
1826,  they  extended  one  mile  in  every  direction  from  the  county 
jail.  So  at  that  date  a prisoner  for  debt  in  the  city  of  Hunts- 
ville could  attend  to  his  usual  avocations  and  board  with  the 
sheriff  at  the  expense  of  his  creditor,  until  the  latter  growing 
tired  of  the  expense  would  refuse  to  pay  his  board  any  longer 
and  the  man  would  be  discharged  by  the  sheriff.  When  the  laws 
of  the  Territory  were  extended  into  Madison  county  in  the 
year  1810,  LeRoy  Pope,  Edward  Ward,  Wm.  Dickson,  John 
Withers  and  Thomas  Bibb  were  appointed  justices  of  the  quo- 
rum, of  whom  LeRoy  Pope  was  chief  justice.  These  men  were 
prominent  citizens  of  the  county,  and  were  highly  respected  and 
honored  by  our  ancestors.  The  first  court  held  by  the  justices 
of  the  quorum  was  in  Huntsville  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1810,  being  the  first  court  of  any  kind  ever  held  in  the 
county;  the  Superior  Court  as  I have  hitherto  stated,  not  being 
convened  until  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1810 — William 
Dickson,  Edward  Ward  and  John  Withers  held  this  court.  It 
appears  that  LeRoy  Pope  and  John  Withers  were  at  the  time 
members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  were  probably  at- 
tending its  sessions  at  Natchez.  As  a matter  of  curiosity  I give 
the  first  minute  entry  of  proceedings  of  this  court : 
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Mississippi  Territory  of  the  United  ) 

States,  Madison  County.  I 

Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  Territory  aforesaid,  extending 
the  laws  of  the  Territory  to  the  County  of  Madison  aforesaid, 
the  persons  appointed  to  hold  the  Orpahns’  Court  for  the  said 
county  met  at  Huntsville  and  proceeded  to  adjust  the  business 
of  this  Court  aforesaid.  This  first  Monday  in  January,  1810. 

Present, 

William  Dickson, 
Edward  Ward, 

John  Withers. 

LeRoy  Pope  served  as  chief  justice  until  the  adoption  of 
the  State  Constitution  in  1819;  but  in  the  year  1814  William 
Dickson  and  Edward  Ward  had  resigned  and  Dr.  David  Moore 
and  Abner  Tatum  were  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies.  With 
this  exception  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  change  until 
the  year  1819.  The  clerk  of  the  county  court  was  recorder,  and 
this  office  was  held  by  Wm.  H.  Winston  from  the  year  1810  un- 
til 1817,  when  Henry  Minor  succeeded  him  and  remained  in 
office  until  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution.  At  the  July 
term,  1810,  the  first  letters  of  administration  granted  in  the 
county  was  issued  to  Joseph  Powell  and  Samuel  Love  on  the  es- 
tate of  Thomas  Powell,  deceased,  and  Israel  Strandefer,  John 
Couch,  Archie  McDonnell,  John  Baker  and  Joseph  Acklen  were 
appointed  appraisers  of  the  property  of  said  estate. 

There  was  another  duty  enjoined  on  the  county  court  that 
was  peculiar  to  the  early  history  of  the  county,  to-wit : licensing 
and  supervising  taverns,  as  they  were  universally  called  at  that 
time.  In  the  first  place  a tavern-keeper  had  to  enter  into  a bond 
in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  conditioned  for  constantly  keeping  and  providing 
his  said  tavern  with  good,  clean  and  wholesome  diet  and  lodging 
for  travelers,  and  stabling,  pasturage  and  provender  for  horses, 
for  and  during  the  term  of  his  license.  The  county  court  fixed 
the  rates  of  charges  per  diem  and  monthly,  and  a table  of  these 
had  to  be  set  up  by  the  tavern-keeper  in  a conspicuous  place  in 
his  tavern  within  twenty  days  after  the  court  had  established 
them  and  he  was  liable  to  a fine  of  ten  dollars  for  every  time  he 
charged  a greater  price  than  that  fixed  by  law.  A tavern  license 
was  twenty  dollars  for  a year,  and  these  regulations  must  have 
had  a salutary  effect,  as  many  of  these  old  hotel  keepers  made  a 
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reputation  that  has  descended  even  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  hotel  accommodations  were  of 
the  most  excellent  character.  The  county  court  had  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  superior  courts  in  actions  for  debt  amount- 
ing to  one  thousand  dollars,  not  involving  realty,  ejectments, 
quare  freget.  We  may  well  suppose  that  this  court  would  soon 
be  full  of  business.  Under  the  law  of  1807  two  terms  were  held 
each  year,  terms  not  to  exceed  six  days  each;  but  in  the  year 
1810,  intermediate  terms  were  allowed  for  the  orphans’  and 
county  court  business, — the  January  and  July  terms  being  de- 
voted to  civil  business.  At  these  two  terms  the  law  required  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  issue  a venire  for  a jury  of  fifteen,  who 
served  for  the  term  of  the  court,  which  finally  extended  to 
twelve  days.  In  the  year  1815  clerks  were  required  to  make  out 
a regular  court  docket  and  set  the  cases,  of  which  not  more  than 
fifteen  were  to  be  set  for  one  day.  The  Legislature  of  1819-’20 
made  no  change  in  the  court,  except  that  the  Governor  appoint- 
ed the  justices.  But  in  June,  1821,  this  court  was  abolished  and 
a county  court  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  and  jurisdic- 
tion established,  except  that  a county  judge,  elected  by  the  Leg- 
islature, took  the  place  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  quorum,  and 
county  commissioners,  elected  by  the  people,  were  substituted 
for  the  other  justices.  At  first  the  county  judge  was  appointed 
to  hold  on  good  behaviour,  but  in  1830  their  term  and  also  the 
term  of  the  clerks  of  the  court  was  limited  to  six  years,  dating 
from  the  year  1832.  The  clerks  were  chosen  by  the  people  for 
a term  of  four  years  until  1832,  and  then  for  six  years.  From 
the  establishing  of  the  county  court,  in  1820,  to  its  abolition,  in 
1850,  a period  of  thirty  years,  there  were  only  three  clerks,  and 
as  I do  not  propose  to  advert  to  this  court  again  and  as  it  is  an 
institution  of  the  past,  I propose  here  to  complete  its  history. 
There  was  a large  amount  of  business  transacted  in  it  during 
its  existence,  and  though  the  number  of  its  officials  are  few,  yet 
they  were  men  who  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  citizens  of 
Madison  county.  Thomas  Brandon  was  clerk  of  the  county 
court  from  the  year  1820  to  1832,  Richard  B.  Purdem  from  1832 
to  1844,  and  John  W.  Otey  from  the  year  1844  until  the  court 
was  abolished.  When  the  court  was  abolished  in  1850,  the  trial 
docket  of  the  court  was  transferred  to  the  circuit  court  and  the 
judges  of  the  county  court  authorized  to  discharge  the  other 
duties  of  the  court  until  the  probate  judges  were  elected  and 
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qualified,  when  all  books  and  papers  connected  with  the  orphans’ 
court  and  county  revenue  were  transferred  to  him.  This  all 
amounted  to  nothing  except  change  in  the  name  of  the  executive 
county  officer  as  far  as  the  orphans’  court  was  concerned,  but 
the  act  entirely  abolished  the  old  county  court  and  the  office  of 
clerk  in  the  same.  The  first  judge  of  our  county  court  was  Hon. 
Samuel  Chapman,  an  elder  brother  of  Governor  Reuben  Chap- 
man, who  served  as  judge  from  1820  to  1834,  John  C.  Thompson 
was  judge  from  1834  to  1846,  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  from  1846  to  1849, 
and  Hon.  E.  C.  Betts  from  1849  to  1850.  John  W.  Otey  was  the 
first  judge  of  probate,  in  1850,  and  died  while  in  office,  in  1853, 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  Echols,  Jr.,  who  held  the  office 
until  succeeded  by  F.  L.  Hammond,  who  was  elected  for  a six 
years  term  in  May,  1853.  While  the  old  county  judges  had  jur- 
isdiction in  civil  cases,  the  probate  judges  have  none,  but  they 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  courts  in  misde- 
meanors. 

This  is  a complete  history  of  the  county  court,  and  to  trace 
it  to  its  final  abolition  has  brought  us  up  to  within  the  memory 
of  many  of  the  present. 


(Continued  in  next  issue.) 


LOUSIANA  PURCHASE  AND  MOBILE 


Paper  read  before  the  Iberville  Historical  Society  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  printed  in  the  Mobile  Register,  March  15,  1916. 

By  Harry  Pillans 

The  maps  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  put  forth  by  the 
Worlds  Fair  people,  make  it  appear  that  the  territory  purchased 
from  Napoleon  did  not  embrace  that  part  of  Louisiana  of  which 
Mobile  was  long  the  capital.  The  Iberville  Historical  Society  has 
tried  to  get  the  error  corrected  but  without  success.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  minute  of  the  society’s  proceedings  : 

The  Iberville  Historical  Society,  having  raised  a commit- 
tee, of  which  Mr.  P.  J.  Hamilton  was  chairman,  to  enter  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  authorities  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position and  procure  the  correction  of  the  error  into  which  they 
had  fallen  in  regard  to  the  gulf  strip  between  the  Perdido  and 
the  Mississippi,  the  committee  prepared  a report  and  communi- 
cated it  to  the  gentlemen,  with  the  result  that  they  simply  de- 
nied, on  certain  unofficial  expression  of  opinion  of  persons  in 
the  department  at  Washington,  that  the  historical  society’s  po- 
sition was  sound.  This  reply  having  been  submitted  to  the  author 
of  the  committee’s  report,  called  forth  the  following  further  re- 
port on  the  subject: 


Mr.  Pillans’  Paper 

P.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President  Iberville  Historical  Society, 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir : I have  to  thank  you  for  handing  me  the  response 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Stevens,  Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition Company,  to  your  communication  relating  to  the  error 
committed  by  the  exposition  company  in  omitting  the  territory 
lying  west  of  Perdido  River  and  south  of  the  thirty-first  parallel 
of  latitude  in  the  maps  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and,  after 
reading  the  same,  would  submit  to  you  some  further  observa- 
tions which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
these  gentlemen. 

As  a matter  of  fact  our  interest  is  purely  an  historical  one, 
and  it  would  make  no  practical  difference  to  us  whether  we  be- 
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came  a part  of  the  Union  by  virtue  of  the  purchase  from  Spain 
or  by  the  Louisiana  acquisition ; but  the  facts  of  history  should 
not  be  distorted,  and  these  establish  that  our  section  was  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  that  the  balance  of  the  original  province 
of  Louisiana  became  American  territory,  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  Spain  for  a while  undertook  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion. The  State  of  Louisiana,  with  its  present  boundaries,  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Union  in  the  year  1812;  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, with  another  part  of  the  disputed  territory,  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  year  1817,  and  Alabama  in  December,  1819,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  only  one  of  the  three  admitted  after  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  admission  of  Alabama  antedated 
by  more  than  a year  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Senate. 

Now  either  the  territory  was  acquired  by  the  purchase  or 
it  was  wrongfully  incorporated  into  the  American  States  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

No  scholastic  disquisition  by  officers  of  any  department 
at  this  late  day  can  alter  the  fact  that  the  United  States  claimed 
to  have  so  acquired  it  and  acted  upon  the  claim  persistently,  and 
constantly  from  1810  forward,  taking  armed  possession  in  1813. 
If  the  territory  was  Spanish,  then  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
when  admitted  into  the  Union,  contained  Spanish  territory,  an 
impossible  thing. 

However,  this  question  has  been  examined  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land  in  the  case  quoted  in  extense  in  the  commit- 
tee’s report,  Foster  vs.  Neilson  2 Peters  251,  and  also  in  many 
other  cases,  notably  in  the  case  of  Garcia  vs.  Lee,  reported  in  12 
Peters  511,  and  United  States  vs.  Lynde,  11  Wall  632.  I appeal 
specially  to  these  three  opinions.  The  first,  written  by  the  great 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  next  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  and  the  last  named  the  production  of  Mr.  Justice  Brad- 
ley, each  of  whose  names  carry  with  them  the  greatest  weight. 

The  early  case  having  been  fully  considered  with  the  re- 
port, I will  make  no  further  mention  of  it. 

In  1838  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  to  deal,  in  the  case  cited 
from  12  Peters,  with  the  question  whether  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties could  lawfully  grant  in  1806  land  lying  in  this  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  he  declared:  “It  is  well  known  as  a matter  of  history, 
that  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  our  government 
have'  continually  insisted  that  the  true  boundary  of  Louisiana, 
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as  we  acquired  it  by  the  treaty  with  France  of  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  1803,  extended  to  the  Perdido;  that  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  was  disputed  by  Spain ; that  she  refused  to  de- 
liver the  territory  and  claimed  a right  to  exercise  powers  of  gov- 
ernment over  it;  which  claim  the  United  States  denied.  On  the 
26th  of  March,  1804,  Congress  passed  a law  dividing  Louisiana 
into  two  territorial  governments ; and  in  order  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  disputed  territory,  the  four- 
eenth  section  enacts,  that  all  grants  of  lands  within  the  terri- 
tories ceded  by  the  French  republic  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1803,  the  title  whereof  was  at 
that  date  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  in  the  crown,  government 
or  nation  of  Spain,  and  every  act  and  proceeding  subsequent 
thereto  of  whatsoever  nature,  toward  the  obtaining  of  any  grant, 
title  or  claim  to  such  land,  under  whatsoever  authority  trans- 
acted or  pretended,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
and  to  have  been  from  the  beginning,  null  and  void,  and  of  no 
effect  in  law  and  equity.  The  titles  of  the  actual  settlers,  ac- 
quired before  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  are  excepted  by  a 
proviso  from  the  operation  of  this  section. 

“The  grant  under  which  Garcia  claims  falls  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  as  this  law  of  Congress  has  never 
been  repealed  or  modified  in  relation  to  the  grants  made  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  the  appellant  has  no  title  at  law  or  in 
equity;  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  act  of  Congress  in  ques- 
tion, upon  some  ground  or  other,  is  void  and  inoperative;  and 
that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  bound  to  recognize  a title 
acquired  in  opposition  to  its  provisions.  The  questions  presented 
by  the  records  before  us  are  not  new  in  this  court.  They  were 
examined  and  considered  in  the  cases  of  Foster  and  Elam  vs. 
Neilson,  decided  here  in  1829  . . . This  court  then  decided 

that  the  question  of  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  was  a question  for  the  political  department  of  the  govern- 
ment ; that  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  having  decided 
the  question,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  were  bound  to  re- 
gard the  boundary  as  determined  on  by  them  as  the  true  one ; 
that  grants  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities  of  lands  which  ac- 
cording to  this  boundary  line  belonged  to  the  United  States,  gave 
no  title  to  the  guarantees  in  opposition  to  those  claiming  under 
the  United  States;  unless  the  Spanish  grants  were  protected  by 
the  subsequent  arrangements  made  between  the  two  govern- 
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ments;  and  that  no  such  arrangements  were  to  be  found  in  the 
treaty  of  1819,  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Floridas  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  fair  import  of  its  words  and  the  true 
construction.  These  positions  have  all  been  controverted  in  the 
argument  at  the  bar  in  the  case  now  before  us.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary,  in  deciding  the  case,  to  enter  upon  a discus- 
sion of  the  various  topics  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  court ; 
and  shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting  several  portions  of 
the  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of 
Foster  and  Elam  vs.  Neilson  in  order  to  show  that  all  of  the 
points  now  raised  were  carefully  considered  and  decided  in  the 
case  referred  to.  (Here  follows  a lengthy  extract). 

“The  leading  principle  of  the  case  (United  States  vs. 
Percheman  7 Pet.  86),  which  declares  that  the  boundary  line  de- 
termined upon  as  true  by  the  political  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  recognized  as  the  true  one  by  the  judicial  de- 
partment ; was  subsequently  directly  acknowledged  and  affirmed 
by  the  court  in  1832,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Arre- 
dondo and  others,  6 Pet.  711.  And  this  decision  was  given  with 
the  same  information  before  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  treaty  which  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
Percheman;  and  consequently  that  information  could  not  have 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  court  in  any  of  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced in  Foster  and  Elam  vs.  Neilson;  further  than  has  been 
already  stated. 

“In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  case  of  Foster  and  Elam  vs. 
Neilson  decided  the  case.  It  decides  that  the  territory  in  which 
this  land  was  situated  belonged  to  the  United  States  at  the  time 
that  this  grant  was  made  by  the  Spanish  authority;  it  decides 
that  this  grant  is  not  embraced  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 
which  ceded  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States ; that  the  stipula- 
tions in  that  article  are  confined  to  the  territory  which  belonged 
to  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  according  to  the  American 
construction  of  the  treaty ; and  that  the  exception  of  the  three 
grants  made  in  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  cannot  enlarge  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  the 
eighth  article;  and  cannot,  in  the  language  of  the  court,  extend 
them  to  embrace  grants  not  otherwise  intended  to  be  confirmed ; 

. . . These  principles  thus  settled  by  this  court,  cover  the 

whole  ground  now  in  controversy.  . . . 

“In  the  case  before  us  the  grant  is  invalid  from  intrinsic 
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defect  in  the  title  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  she  still  claimed  the 
country  and  refused  to  deliver  it  to  the  United  States.  But  her 
conduct  was  in  this  respect  a violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  obligation  of  treaties.  The  United  States 
did  not  immediately  take  forcible  possession  as  they  might  justly 
have  done,  and  preferred  a more  pacific  and  magnanimous 
course  towards  a weaker  adversary.  Yet  their  forbearance  could 
upon  no  just  grounds  impair  their  rights  or  legalize  the  wrong- 
ful grants  of  Spain  made  in  a territory  which  did  not  belong  to 
her;  for  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  made  known  by 
every  means  in  their  power  their  inflexible  determination  to  as- 
sert the  right  of  this  country ; and  Congress,  in  order  to  guard 
against  imposition  and  injustice,  declared  by  law,  in  1804,  that 
all  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities  after  the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  would  be  null  and  void ; ex- 
cepting only  those  to  actual  settlers  acquired  before  December 
20,  1803. 

“The  present  appellant  procured  his  title  from  Spain  after 
the  passage  of  this  law.  The  land  granted  to  him  belonged  not  to 
Spain  but  to  the  United  States. ” 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs. 
Lynne,  11  Wallace  632,  recites  the  ambiguity  which  was  found 
in  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  and  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the 
consequent  misunderstanding  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  contention  by  the  United  States  that  it  had  ac- 
quired in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  the  disputed  territory.  He 
also  recites  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  surrender  possession  of  the 
disputed  territory,  and  that  notwithstanding  this  refusal  our 
government,  through  its  legislative  and  executive  departments, 
always  claimed  that  it  was  covered  by  the  two  treaties  of  ses- 
sion ; that  is,  the  treaties  of  St.  Ildefonso  and  of  Paris ; and  in- 
sisting that  it  rightfully  belonged  to  them  in  1803;  and  while 
Spain  was  still  in  possession  and  assuming  to  grant  lands,  or- 
ganized the  Louisiana  purchase  into  temporary  governments  and 
declared  all  grants  within  the  ceded  territory  made  by  Spain 
after  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  (in  1800)  to  be  void,  except 
those  made  to  actual  settlers  prior  to  the  purchase  treaty  of  1803. 
And  further  recites  the  proclamation  of  President  Madison  in 
1810,  the  preamble  of  which  shows  that  the  territory  was  always 
claimed  by  the  Union,  and  which  directs  Governor  Claiborne  of 
the  territory  of  Orleans  to  take  possession  and  govern  the  same. 
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He  further  recites  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate the  title  to  West  Florida  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
25th  of  April,  1812,  and  the  action  of  this  commission ; and  also 
the  discussions  which  had  in  times  past  arisen  before  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  cases  above  cited,  and  other  cases, 
and  declares  that,  in  view  of  this  long  course  of  decisions,  all  to 
the  same  purport,  it  must  be  considered  as  judicially  settled  by 
the  court,  that  “Louisiana,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803, 
embraced  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  Perdido 
Rivers,  and  that  our  government  had  a perfect  legal  right,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  moral  or  honorary  obligation,  to  ignore 
all  grants  made  by  the  Spanish  authorities  after  the  treaty  of 
St.  Ildefonso  went  into  effect.”  He  further  says,  “But  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  always  continued  to  insist 
upon  its  own  construction  of  the  treaties,  whenever  they  are  re- 
ferred to  as  a matter  of  right  or  historical  derivation  of  title,  is 
manifest,  among  other  things,  from  the  act  admitting  Florida 
into  the  Union  as  a State,  passed  so  late  as  March  3,  1845,  by 
which  the  boundaries  are  fixed  as  follows:  ‘Said  State  of  Flor- 
ida shall  embrace  the  territories  of  East  and  West  Florida, 
which,  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  on  the 
22d  day  of  February,  1819,  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.’  It 
is  well  known  that  Florida  as  thus  limited  extended  only  to  the 
Perdido,  ail  the  territory  west  of  which  had  long  previously  been 
assigned  to  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
which  were  respectively  admitted  into  the  Union  with  their  pres- 
ent boundaries  in  1812,  1817  and  1819.” 

Now  let  us  reverse  the  proposition.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
celebration  of  the  Florida  purchase  should  be  attempted  in  1819, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act  aiding  any 
city  or  State  occupying  territory  which  lay  within  the  land  ac- 
quired by  the  treaty  of  1819  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
an  exposition  to  be  held,  how  could  Mobile,  Alabama,  or  Ocean 
Springs,  Mississippi,  the  earliest  seats  of  French  Empire  upon 
the  Gulf,  rightfully  call  upon  the  department  having  this  law  in 
charge  for  a share  of  this  bounty?  The  answer  would  be  conclu- 
sive. Your  title  has  been  fully  passed  upon  through  a long  period 
of  years,  by  the  political  and  judicial  departments  of  govern- 
ment, adversely  to  your  contention;  you  came  as  part  of  Louis- 
iana and  not  as  part  of  Florida;  you  were  ceded  to  us  by  Na- 
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poleon  Bonaparte,  and  not  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  this  plea 
no  replication  would  be  available.  I remain,  sir,  very  respectfully 
yours, 

(Signed)  Harry  Pillans. 


THEN  AS  NOW  TAX  ASSESSMENTS  WAS  A PROBLEM 


When  the  State  of  Alabama  was  but  two  years  old  there 
was  a question  troubling  the  public  mind  just  as  it  has  troubled 
the  public  mind  ever  since  people  began  to  organize  themselves 
into  communities,  namely,  revenues  for  the  care  of  public  ex- 
penses. It  will  be  noted  by  the  table  printed  below  that  the  total 
revenue  of  the  State  in  1821  from  taxes  was  less  than  $42,000. 

Copied  from  THE  ALABAMA  REPUBLICAN,  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  March  2,  1821. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 
Mr.  Boardman: 

No  doubt  every  thing  which  has  a tendency  to  show  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  our  state,  will  be  read  with  some  interest 
by  your  subscribers. 

It  having  recently  become  my  duty,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  to  investigate  this  subject,  I beg  leave  to  lay  before  your 
readers  our  inquiries. 

We  have  ascertained  all  the  sources  from  which  revenue  is 
derived  by  the  existing  laws  of  our  state,  and  the  amount  paid 
by  each  county  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  following  statement  was  made  out  from  the  Assessor’s 
books  returned  into  the  Comptroller’s  Office,  and  will  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  necessity  of  imposing  additional  bur- 
dens on  the  people,  by  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  revenue 
of  last  year. 

It  is  a subject  of  regret  that  the  manner  of  assessing  our 
land  tax  had  not  been  different  from  what  it  now  is;  but  how- 
ever objectionable  the  mode  may  be,  by  which  a revenue  is  to 
be  raised,  I have  no  doubt  that  every  person  will  cheerfully  con- 
tribute his  reasonable  portion  to  the  support  of  government 
when  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so  from  a fair  exposi- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Treasury. 

DAVID  MOORE.' 


*David  Moore,  a native  of  Virginia,  located  in  Madison  County,  Ala., 
in  1809.  He  was  at  one  time  physician  for  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  during 
the  War  with  the  Creek  Indians  in  South  Alabama  served  as  a surgeon 
on  the  General’s  staff.  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  thir- 
teen consecutive  times,  being  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1841.  He  was  au- 
thor of  “The  Woman’s  Law”  which  carried  a statutory  statement  for  the 
protection  of  married  women. 
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GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 


(The  Genealogical  Department  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly, 
is  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  R.  Mullen,  Librarian  and  Research  expert  of 
the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Extracts  of  let- 
ters received  in  the  Department  from  correspondents  all  over  the  country 
asking  for  information  concerning  family  connections,  will  be  reproduced 
here  with  the  hope  that  some  one  may  supply  Miss  Mullen  with  the  infor- 
mation sought.  All  correspondence  should  come  to  this  Department. 

ANSWERS 

O’Neall — A descendant  of  Judge  Belton  O’Neall,  of  New- 
berry District,  S.  C.,  is  Mrs.  F.  H.  Weatherlow,  1410  18th  St., 
South,  Birmingham,  Ala. — L.  T.  W.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Pruett — The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  in  its  “Dropped 
Stitches”  contained  an  article  on  this  family  that  should  prove 
of  interest  to  the  inquirer. — J.  B.  G.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

QUERIES 

Treadaway — Any  of  this  family  name  will  kindly  corre- 
spond with. — J.  F.  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  care  this  Quarterly. 

Elkins— John  Elkins,  my  great-great-grandfather  spent  his 
early  life  in  Alabama.  He  married  Elizabeth  Stiles  in  April, 
1791.  Any  Elkins  data  gratefully  received.  N.  E.  P.,  Proctor, 
Ark. 

Gore — Information  about  John  W.  Gore,  of  Alabama.  N.  E. 
P.,  Proctor,  Ark. 

p00l — Revolutionary  record  of  Samuel  Poo),  who  came 
from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia.  M.  M.  T.,  Marion,  Ala. 

McLester — Revolutionary  record  of  Joseph  McLester.  R. 
S.  B.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Chambers — Information  about  Joseph  B.  Chambers,  first 
senator  from  Clarke  County,  Ala.,  member  board  of  commission- 
ers at  St.  Stephens,  1804.— R.  H.  H.,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
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RECORDS  IN  OLD  BIBLES 

Hopping 

Front  and  back  pages  gone,  no  way  of  knowing  date  of  pub 
lication.  Now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  B.  S.  Maultsby,  603  S.  Hull 
St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Ephriam  Stiles  Hopping  born  Aug.  26.  .1799 

Ephriam  Stiles  Hopping  married  Pamelia  Ann  (Wray) 

Stewart  Dec.  12 .....1827 

Martha  Elizabeth  Hopping  born  Oct.  14.  1828 

Daniel  Stiles  Hopping  born  April  22.  ....  1830 

Martha  Elizabeth  Hopping  born  Jan.  5 1832 

Wray  Hopping  born  Sept.  3.  1833 

John  Paul  Hopping  born  Feb.  7 1835 

Gertrude  Hopping  born  March  21.  1837 

Augustus  Hopping  born  Nov.  1.  1840 

Caroline  Sophia  Hopping  born  Aug.  26 1845 

Samuel  Miller  Hopping  born  May  22.  . 1847 

James  Trice  Patterson  (son  of  Chessley  Patterson  and  his 
wife  Artemecia  Patterson)  was  born  Sept.  11,  near 

Patterson’s  ferry  in  Jones  County,  Georgia 1838 

Wray 

Printed  and  Published  by  Mathew  Carey  dated  1810.  No. 
122  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  B. 
S.  Maultsby,  603  S.  Hull  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Philip  Wray  born  Feb.  9 1757 

Elizabeth  Ragland  born  April  13.  1772 

MARRIAGES 

Philip  Wray  and  Elizabeth  Ragland  were  married  April  21,  1791 

Eliza  Sophia  Wray  born  April  5 1792 

Harriet  Byron  Wray  born  March  9.  1794 

Mary  Wray  born  Dec.  21.  1795 

William  Wray  born  Dec.  10 1797 

John  Wray  born  Feb.  16 1801 

Thomas  Jefferson  Wray  born  Jan.  29 ...1805 

Parmelia  Ann  Wray  born  Dec.  12 1807 

Albert  Galletin  Wray  born  Aug.  5.  .....1811 

Philip  Augustus  Wray  born  July  22.  1813 

MARRIAGES 

Eliza  Sophia  Wray  married  Richard  Thompson  Hanson 

July  4.  1810 

Pamelia  Ann  Wray  married  John  P.  Stewart,  Esq.,  July  20,  1826 
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J.  P.  Stewart  died  Aug.  6.  1826 

Pamelia  Ann  Wray  Stewart  married  Ephriam  Stiles  Hop- 
ping Dec.  12.  . . 1827 

Philip  Wray  died  Oct.  5,  in  Oglethrope  County,  Georgia,  1827 

Elizabeth  Ragland  Wray  died  Jan.  12 1845 

Philip  Augustus  Wray  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  23.1850 


BILLBOARD 


The  latest  work  of  Miss  Maud  Lindsay,  of  Sheffield,  Ala- 
bama’s outstanding  author  of  juvenile  books,  is  The  Amazing 
Adventure  of  Ali.  The  publishers  are  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Miss  Lindsay  studied  the  history  of  every 
known  desert  in  the  world  before  she  began  writing  this  desert 
story  which  is  not  only  of  great  interest  as  a narrative  but  in- 
forming in  its  historical  accuracy. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Alabama  Economic  Review  covering 
current  agricultural,  industrial,  economic  and  financial  condi- 
tions was  issued  December  1st,  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

The  University  of  Alabama  began  issuing,  on  November 
15th,  a four  page  publication,  University  of  Alabama  Business 
Netvs.  This  publication  is  issued  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research,  School  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administra- 
tion. 


Honorable  mention  was  given  an  article  by  Ellie  Ayres 
Burns,  of  Talladega,  Ala.,  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs  and  the 
Women’s  Arts  and  Industries.  The  contest  was  sponsored  to  ob- 
tain stories  of  unusual  success  achieved  by  women. 

In  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  there  has  been  developed  a new  process  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  decolorizing  carbon  from  the  residue  of  cottonseed 
hulls  after  Zylose  is  removed.  The  work  was  done  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Basore,  professor  of  chemistry,  as  an  engineering  experiment 
station  project,  and  application  for  patent  has  been  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Masonic  Temple  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  Masonic  buildings  in  the  United  States,  has  an  exquisitely 
carved  alter  made  of  Sylacauga,  Alabama,  marble.  All  of  the 
marble  work  throughout  the  building  came  from  the  Sylacauga 
quarries. 
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The  Misses  Dagmar  and  Marjorie  Holmes,  formerly  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  are  Librarians  in  the  Research  Department 
of  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library,  New  York  City. 


Miss  Susie  Peach  Foster,  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Foster,  of  Lapine,  Ala.,  and  a graduate  of  Woman’s  College, 
(Montgomery)  and  of  the  Scarritt  School,  (Louisville,  Ky.),  has 
gone  to  Korea  as  a Methodist  Missionary. 


The  Bigbee  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  at  Livingston,  Ala.,  has  placed  a marker  com- 
memorating the  settlement  of  the  town  in  1832.  This  marker  is 
placed  near  the  spring  where  the  first  settlers  camped  during 
the  year  commemorated. 

Plans  for  the  dedication  of  a monument  to  the  arsenal  at 
Selma,  Ala.,  burned  at  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
are  being  discussed  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
in  that  city. 

A book,  entitled  Through  Oriental  Gates,  by  James  Saxon 
Childers,  has  just  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Childers  is  the  author  of.  several  other  books 
and  is  one  of  the  group  of  Birmingham  authors  already  estab- 
lished in  a national  way. 

The  poem  The  Sea  is  a Senorita,  by  Martha  Lyman  Shillito, 
appearing  opposite  a picture  of  Mobile  Bay  by  moonlight,  in  the 
Summer  issue  of  The  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly,  has  receiv- 
ed recognition  from  several  high  sources.  It  is  to  be  included  in 
The  Principal  Poets  of  the  World,  an  English  anthology  which 
will  appear  in  January.  It  has  also  been  copied  in  other  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

Dr.  George  W.  Curry,  head  of  the  Classical  Language  De- 
partment, Birmingham-Southern  College,  had  two  poems  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Contemporary  American  Poets.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  Dr.  Curry  has  published  a collection  of  poems  un- 
der the  title  A Bachelor’s  Apology.  Selections  from  this  collec- 
tion have  been  copied  in  Horace  Baker’s  Anthology  of  Modern 
Poetry.  Dr.  Curry  is  a Ph.  D.  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  has  for  ten  years  taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  Birming- 
ham-Southern. 


WORLD-WIDE  HISTORY 


The  American  Bible  Society  has  published  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  Cheyenne  Indian  dialect.  The  Cheyenne  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  “And  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance,”  is  as  follows : “Na  nistxevoss  emhanesenzastovhe- 
setovachaevohon  Maheononematasoomaho  na  easeveseezehon 
onitavenszisto-vazisto-hwenszhes-haeovoss  Matasoomaho.” 

It  is  projected  by  engineers  and  others  interested  in  cave 
discoveries  and  promotion  that  within  a few  years  Lookout 
Mountain  will  be  the  improved  cave  center  of  the  world.  Investi- 
gations by  engineers  indicate  in  the  mountain  range  caverns 
extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  branches  running  off 
in  all  directions.  Within  these  caves  there  are  several  large  rivers 
and  many  smaller  streams  running  about  1,500  feet  below  the 
surface.  There  are  already  several  cave  openings  in  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  Capitalists  and  promoters  are  engaged  in 
developing  this  great  natural  formation  so  that  it  may  be  acces- 
sable  to  the  curious  traveller.  The  belief  is  entertained  by  engi- 
neers that  eventually  some  sort  of  motor  transportation  will  be 
put  in  operation  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain  to  convey 
passengers  from  one  end  to  the  other  more  than  a thousand  feet 
below  the  surface.  One  of  these  developments  is  near  Gadsden, 
Ala. 


Chicago  is  preparing  to  celebrate  its  official  centennial  with 
another  World’s  Fair  in  1933.  Fort  Dearborn  was  the  name  of 
the  first  settlement. 

In  a dark  corner  under  the  East  Central  portico  at  the  Capi- 
tol, Washington,  D.  C.,  a bronze  tablet  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered marking  the  cornerstone  of  the  building  laid  by  George 
Washington,  137  years  ago.  The  inscription  reads:  “The  South- 
east cornerstone  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 
Almost  directly  above  the  stone  are  the  Supreme  Court  rooms, 
once  the  Senate  Chamber.  Records  show  that  on  the  date  when 
the  cornerstone  was  laid,  1793,  the  militia  and  the  Masons 
turned  out  and  that  Gen.  Washington,  who  wielded  the  trowel, 
although  growing  old,  was  still  a mighty  figure  of  a man.  The 
same  trowel  was  used  by  President  Hoover  in  1929  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  Commerce  Building,  in  Washington. 
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Bones  recently  taken  from  an  excavation  for  a bridge  abut- 
ment near  Waynesburg,  Ohio,  are  believed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Hyde, 
Professor  of  Geology,  at  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  be  remains  of  a mammouth,  an  animal  which  roamed 
Ohio  50,000  years  ago.  The  Doctor  thinks  that  the  remains  are 
those  of  a small  male  mammouth  who  wandered  away  from  the 
herd  and  was  caught  in  quicksand  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
glacial  period.  The  bones  were  discovered  in  a pit  of  quicksand. 

NOTICE 

In  order  that  they  may  have  their  sets  of  the  Alabama  His- 
torical Quarterly  permanently  bound,  many  have  asked  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  binderies.  The  following  are  suggested : 

Brown  Printing  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Paul  F.  Rothpletz,  10  Potter  Bldg.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Universal-Dixie  Bindery,  1540  E.  8th  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

National  Library  Bindery  Co.,  215-221  Spring  St.  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Marshall  & Bruce  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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